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*"  A  masterly  manual  of  English  prose  literature." — Standard. 

"  Will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  excellent  work- 
manship. It  is  not  rash  to  say  that  this  work  is  the  iirst  scientific  treatment  of 
tlie  subject  by  an  English  writer.  .  .  .  Probably  this  book  is  one  of  the  first 
attempts  to  apply  to  literature  pondus,  numerus,  ei  mensura.  About  the  ability 
as  well  as  the  originality  of  the  work  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Thelviews 
pronounced  are  expressed  in  terse,  weighty,  incisive  dicta — sentences  to  be  car- 
ricii  away  as  a  geologist  carries  away  a  sample.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  a  sound  niece  of  workmanship.  There  can  be  littledanger'in 
sa>iug  that  it  is  the  best  fjiglish  book  on  the  subject." — Observer. 

"  As  a  history  of  English  literature,  the  present  work  is  characterised  by 
several  features  that  are  novel.  ...  Be  has  conceived  a  methodical  plan 
for  exhaustive  criticism,  founded  on  the  newest  analysis  of  the  devices  and  the 
qualities  of  style.  .  .  .  It  is  most  elaborate  and  thorough  in  the  conception, 
and  is  expounded  with  perfect  clearness.  ...  In  many  of  the  sketches 
lui^lit  Im:  pointed  out  felicitous  analysis  of  character,  as  well  as  acute  and 
searching  criticism  ;  of  all  which,  however,  no  extracts  within  the  limits  of  a 
notice  could  give  any  adequate  idea." — Examiner. 

**  Mr  Minto  has,  on  the  whole,  produced,  with  discriminating  labour,  a  good 
l»ook. " — Spectator. 

*'  Mr  Minto's  is  no  common  book,  but  a  very  careful  and  well-consideretl 
survey  of  the  wide  field  he  traverses — a  survey  undertaken  not  without  con- 
.siiieruble  critical  competency  and  large  equipment  of  knowledge." — Scotsman. 

*'  Here  we  do  not  find  the  cramhe  repetita  of  old  critical  formulae,  the  simple 
t^hoes  of  superannuated  rliutorical  dicta,  but  a  close  and  careful  analysis  of  the 
main  attributes  of  style,  as  developed  in  the  work  of  its  greatest  masters,  stated 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  expression,  and  arranged  upon  a  plan  of  most  exact 
method.  Nothing  can  be  well  conceived  more  consummate  as  a  matter  of  skill 
than  the  analytical  processes  of  the  writer  as  he  lays  bare  to  our  view  the  whole 
anatomy --even  every  joint  and  sinew  and  artery  in  the  framework — of  the  sen- 
t«^nce  be  dissects,  and  as  he  points  out  their  recii)rocal  relations,  their  minute 
interpendencies.  .  .  .  In  an  introduction  which  we  commend  as  of  special 
\alue  to  all  students  of  English  composition,  the  elements  and  qualities  of  style 
are  handled  with  striking  subtlety  of  touch  and  considerable  discriminating  tact. 
It  is  almost  un  exhaustive  solution  of  the  whole  question  of  sijl^."— School 
Board  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  not  often,  among  the  innumerable  manuals  on  the  same  subject,  that  it 
is  our  good  fortune  to  come  across  so  excellent  a  book  as  that  before  us.  Cure- 
fully  and  thoughtfully  written,  it  indeed  offers  a  very  marked  contrast  to  tlie 
shallow  and  hastily-compiled  productions  that  crowd  our  book  market ;  while  its 
originality  of  conception  and  manner  makes  it  speciallv  valuable,  when  so  many 
of  the  compilers  of  similar  works  seem  to  go  to  one  and  the  same  source  not  only 
for  their  facts  but  for  their  conclusions.  ...  He  has  approached  his  theme 
from  a  new  point,  and  treated  it  in  a  new  manner.  His  thoughts  are  clear  and 
vigorous." — Educational  Times. 
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f&culties,  and  tbfl  hbuk  powere  of  apprerUtiag  tlie  guucral  aim  and  Ihe  Hpirit  of 
the  auttiOFB'  works,  ani  th«ir  reiipectiTt:  points  of  rrlittioDsliip  onr  to  annlliur,  as 
well  vs  the  niinutiie  aiid  details  of  tlieir  HroTkniiiDiihip.  ,  .  .  As  a  coiiiimnioii 
to  our  poets  we  know  of  LO  work  likely  to  prare  liaffiu  useful.  "~.%aHi/iiii{. 

"We  may  nay  at  onia  that  tlie  work  ia  done  adoiirably  well.  He  coDfliilem 
carefully  tlie  statemeuts  of  former  critics,  lint  lie  judgeH  far  himaulf.  and  Iiin 
estimates,  marked  IhrougUoUt  by  soimd  WDae,  show  a  aiilitle  appreciation  of  the 
more  delicate  beauties  of  poetry.  ...  Mr  Minto  writes  with  a  masterl.v 
knowledgo  of  hia  suhject.  .  .  .  We  have  touched  only  on  a  few  poiuta  suj;- 
gested  by  a  perusal  of  this  significant  vo\an\K.''^Speclator. 

"This  volume  shows  not  only  a  great  deal  of  reading,  but  Judgment  and 
taste." — Satuniuy  Rtvifw. 

"On  the  whole,  this  ia  a  charming  contribution  to  the  testhetlcal  lilrmlure  of 
onr  couutry,  and  na  for  u  we  are  able  V>  judge,  no  book  since  UaKlett'it  l.iiaun's 
has  approaehecl  It  in  the  lireiulth  and  fulueas  of  its  judgment  of  old  Eujctisli 
poetry.  — A  cademy. 
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PREFACE. 


The  main  design  of  this  book  is  to  assist  in  directing 
students  of  English  composition  to  the  merits  and  the  de- 
fects of  our  principal  writers  of  prose.  It  is  not,  however, 
merely  a  collection  of  received  critical  opinions.  It  may 
be  of  some  value  to  the  inquirer  after  general  information, 
as  well  as  to  readers  more  advanced  than  those  kept  spe- 
cially in  view. 

The  characteristics  of  the  work  are  briefly  these.  It 
deals  with  prose  alone,  assigning  books  of  fiction  to  the 
department  of  poetry;  it  endeavours  to  criticise  upon  a 
methodical  plan,  fully  explained  in  an  Introduction;  it 
selects  certain  leading  authors  for  full  criticism  and  exem- 
plification ;  and  it  gives  unusual  prominence  to  three  select 
authors  of  recent  date. 

Little  need  be  said  to  justify  taking  up  Prose  by  itself. 
In  criticising  Poetry  we  are  met  by  very  diflTerent  consider- 
ations from  those  that  occur  in  the  other  kinds  of  com- 
position. What  is  more,  many  people  not  particularly 
interested  in  Poetry  are  anxious  for  practical  purposes  to 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  style ;  and  wlien  Prose 
and  Poetry  are  discussed  in  the  same  volume.  Prose  is 
generally  sacrificed  to  Poetry. 

In  excluding  Bomance  or  Fiction  from  a  Manual  of 


Prose  Literature,  I  follow  a  division  suggested  by  the  late 
Professor  Gieorge  Moir,  in  his  treatises  on  Poetry,  Eomance, 
and  Ehetoric.  Eomance  has  a  closer  affinity  mth  Poetry 
than  with  Prose :  it  is  cousin  to  Prose  but  sister  to  Poetry ; 
it  haa  the  Prose  features,  but  the  Poeticsal  spirit. 

The  advantf^es  of  criticising  upon  a  methodical  plan  in 
terms  previously  defined,  will  be  at  once  apparent  Criti- 
cising methodically  is  like  ploughing  in  straight  lines :  we 
get  over  the  field  not  only  sooner,  but  to  much  better  pur- 
pose ;  besides,  it  ia  easier  to  see  both  what  we  accomplish 
and  what  we  miss.  As  regards  the  defining  of  critical 
terms,  it  was  a  favourite  position  with  De  Quincey  that 
"  before  absolute  and  philosophic  criticism  can  exist,  we 
must  have  a  good  psychology."  The  present  work  makes 
little  pretension  to  be  philosophic,  much  less  to  be  abso- 
lute ;  bat  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply  in  criticism  some  of  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  analysis  of  style  by  the  newest 
psychology.  I  am  aware  that  methodical  critical  dissection 
is  considered  by  many  a  cold  disenchanting  process.  But 
however  cold  and  disenchanting,  it  is  iiidisiJcusable  to  the 
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SO  far  from  destroying  individuality,  is  really  the  best  way 
to  bring  individual  characteristics  into  clear  prominence  : 
if  all  are  subjected  to  the  same  examination,  the  range  of 
the  questions  being  suiBciently  wide,  individualities  are 
thrown  into  relief  with  much  greater  distinctness  than 
they  possibly  could  be  by  any  other  process.  Compari- 
son is  the  soul  of  criticism.  In  the  following  work,  the 
account  of  each  author  contains  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
his  character ;  the  analysis  that  foUows  may  be  viewed  as 
a  means  of  tracing  the  outcome  of  that  chaiacter  in  his 
style,  and  of  making  his  peculiarities  felt  more  vividly  by 
bringing  him  into  extended  comparison  with  others. 

The  student  should  be  warned  emphatically  against 
such  blind  guides  as  declaim  against  the  cramping  influ- 
ence of  rules  for  composition,  and  urge  us  to  work  out  our 
own  individuality  without  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the 
schools.  Sound  principles  of  composition  do  r  ot  repress 
genius,  but  rather  do  genius  a  service  by  preventing  it 
from  dissipating  itself  in  unprofitable  eccentricities.  There 
is  every  room  for  variety  within  the  conditions  adopted  in 
the  following  work :  indeed  their  chief  recommendation  is 
that  they  recognise  diversity  of  style  according,  to  diver- 
sity of  subject  and  purpose.  Students  often  put  the  ques- 
tion. What  should  we  do  to  acquire  a  good  style  ?  A 
principal  aim  in  this  Manual  is  to  make  students  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  there  are  varieties  of  good  style. 
Instead  of  aiming  blindly  at  the  acquisition  of  "  a  good 
style,"  the  writer  or  the  speaker  should  first  study  his 
audience,  and  consider  how  he  wishes  to  affect  them ;  and 
then  inquire  how  far  the  rhetorical  precepts  that  he  has 
learnt  will  help  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  how 
far  rhetorical  teachers  can  direct  him  to  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess in  those  that  have  best  accomplished  the  same  ends 
in  the  same  circumstances. 

Regarding  the  prominence  given  to  the  modern  authors, 
I  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  work  is  intended  mainly 


for  studeutB,  and  to  say  that  the  most  rewarding  study  for 
tbem,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  lies  in  the  more  recent 
(which  are  also  the  higher)  developments  of  prose  style. 
With  the  same  eye  to  the  primary  destination  of  the  work, 
I  have  said  comparatively  little  about  prose  writers  ante- 
rior to  the  age  of  Elizabe^. 

The  biographies  of  the  various  writers  are  brief ;  but 
every  pains  has  been  token  to  make  them  accurate.  Tlie 
biographies  of  the  three  selected  modem  men  will  be 
found  to  b'l  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published. 

Janiiarji  2fi,  1872, 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  alterations  that  I  have  made  in  revising  this  book 
for  a  second  edition  have  been  mainly  in  one  direction. 
I  have  here  and  there  omitted  or  modified  passages  that 
might  have  seemed  to  countenance  the  idea  that  goodness 
or  badness  in  style  might  be  pronounced  upon,  without 
reference  to  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the  writer.  This  I 
have  done  to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
criticisms  in  this  book  consist  in  the  dogmatic  application 
of  any  absolute  standard  of  style.  In  spite  of  the  toler- 
ably plain  disclaimer  in  my  first  Preface,  this  absoluteness 
of  view  has  been  not  only  suspected,  but  alleged.  It  is 
true  I  have  not  been  able,  after  diligent  search,  to  find 
the  quotations  by  which  the  allegation  was  supported ; 
nevertheless,  I  wish  to  place  the  purpose  of  the  book 
in  this  respect  beyond  the  possibility  of^  honest  misap- 
prehension. 

Since  the  first  edition  was  issued,  Mr  Trevelyan's 
biography  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  appeared,  and  Mr  H.  A. 
Page  has  published  two  volumes  on  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  De  Quincey.  My  sketches  of  Macaulay  and  De 
Quincey  can,  in  consequence,  no  longer  pretend  to  be 
"  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published." 


December  22,  1880. 
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ENGLISH   PROSE   LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ix  the  case  of  the  authors  chosen  for  full  examination,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  the  case  of  the  others,  the  various  peculiarities  of 
Style  are  taken  up  in  a  fixed  order ;  and  it  may  help  the  reader's 
memory  to  state  this  order  at  the  beginning. 

The  preliminary  account  of  each  author's  Character  is  intended 
mainly  as  an  introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  his  style ;  and 
while  it  gratifies  a  natural  curiosity  in  repeating  what  is  known  of 
his  appearance  or  personality,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete 
account  of  the  man  in  all  his  relations,  public  and  domestic 

The  analysis  of  the  style  proceeds  upon  the  following  order: 
Vocabulary,  Sentence  and  Paragraph,  and  Figures  of  Speech,  which 
may  be  called  the  Elements  of  Style;  Simplicity,  Clearness, 
Strength,  Pathos,  Melody,  Hannony,  and  Taste,  the  Qualities  of 
Style  ;  Description,  Narration,  Exposition,  Persuasion,  the  Kinds 
<.)F  Composition.  Upon  each  of  these  subdivisions  we  shall  make 
some  remarks,  endeavouring  to  justify  the  arrangement  wherever 
it  seems  to  be  open  to  objection  or  misapprehension. 

ELEMENTS    OF    STYLE. 

VOCABULARY. 

Command  of  language  is  the  author^s  first  requisite.  A  good 
memory  for  words  is  no  less  indispensable  to  the  author  than  a 
good  memory  for  forms  is  to  the  painter.     Words  are  the  material 
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2  IKTRODDCTIOK. 

that  the  author  works  in,  and  it  is  necessary  above  everything  that 
ho  xhould  have  a  large  store  at  his  command. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  been  mauler  of  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  English  vocabulary.  The  extent  of  each  man's  mastery  cao 
be  ascertained  u-ith  exactness  only  by  an  actual  numerical  calcu- 
lation, such  as  lias  been  mode  for  the  jioetry  of  Shftksi)eare  and 
Milton.  This  has  not  yet  been  attempted  for  any  of  our  great 
prose  writers;  and  until  some  enthusiast  arises  with  sufGcient 
industry  for  such  a  lalxiur,  we  must  be  content  with  a  vagne 
estimate,  formed  upon  our  general  impression  of  freshness  and 
variety  of  diction. 

The  simple  fact  of  holding  a  place  among  the  leaders  of  liter- 
ature is  a  proof  of  extraordinary  mH.rtery  of  language.  But  can 
we,  without  actual  numeration,  distinguish  degrees  of  master}' I 
Most  probably  we  can.  We  could  have  told  from  a  general  im- 
pression, without  actually  counting,  that  Shaksjieare  uses  a  greater 
variety  of  words  than  Milton.  We  can  perceive,  without  referring 
to  the  enlargement  of  dictionaries,  that  our  language  has  increased 
in  scope  and  flexibility  since  the  middle  of  last  century.  In  like 
manner  we  can  fix  relatively  any  author's  command  of  words.  We 
may  say  with  confidence  tliat  Defoe  is  more  copious  and  varied 
than  Addison,  and  Burke  than  Johnson :  and,  although  our 
judgment  of  modem  writers  is  more  liable  to  error,  we  m^ 
■   lliUl    L>L'    QiiJTiL'tv,   Slacaiiluv.   and   ('it  ' 
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De  Quincey  in  the  language  of  elaborate  stateUness,  Macaulay  in 
the  la.iguage  of  brilliant  energy. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out — and  the  caution  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  may  have  to  be  repeated — that  the  divisions  in 
the  following  analysis  are  not,  in  the  language  of  the  logicians, 
mutually  exclusiva  Following  Professor  Bain's  Khetoric  we  con- 
sider style  under  three  different  aspects — approach  it  from  three 
different  sides ;  but  we  do  not  treat  of  different  things.  In  each 
3f  the  divisions,  the  same  things  are  examined,  only  from  different 
[)oints  of  view.  Each  of  these  divisions,  were  our  examination  to 
be  ideally  thorough,  should  exhibit  every  possible  excellence  and 
iefect  of  style.  We  might  take  up  all  the  notable  points  in  an 
iuthor*s  style  under  what  we  have  called  thej^*  Elements  of  Style" 
— the  choice  of  words,  plain  and  figurative,  and  the  arrangement 
jf  these  in  sentences  and  paragraphs.7  We  might,  again,  take  up 
3verything  remarkable  under  the  "Qualities  of  Style" — simplicity, 
clearness,  and  so  forth  :  a  style  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  pro- 
luces,  or  fails  to  produce,  certain  effects.  Finally,  we  might  com 
)rehend  the  whole  art  of  style  under  the  "Kinds  of  Composition: 
)very  excellence  of  style  is  either  good  description,  good  narration, 
;ood  exposition,  good  persuasion,  or  good  poetry.  The  divisions 
ire  far  from  being  mutually  exclusive.  Were  we  to  say  in  one 
lepartmcnt  all  that  might  be  said,  we  should  leave  nothing  for 
he  others.  The  sole  justification  of  having  three,  and  not  one, 
s  practical  convenience.  There  must  of  necessity  be  occasional 
•epetitions,  but  each  department  has  certain  arts  of  style  that  are 
>est  regarded  from  its  own  particular  j)oint  of  view. 

THE   SENTENCE. 

Tlie  construction  of  sentences  ia  an  important  part  of  style, 
sometimes;  indeed,  it  is  expressed  by  the  word  style^  as  if  it  con- 
itituted  the  whole  art.  W^ith  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy,  it  is 
iometimes  called  the  mechanical  part  of  style.  This  designation 
nay  be  allowed,  if  sentence-building  is  loosely  taken  to  include  the 
'onstruction  of  paragraphs  and  the  general  method  of  a  discourse. 
[t  is  i)robably  true  that  the  construction  of  sentences  and  of  jiara- 
p^phs  may  be  subjected  to  more  precise  rules  than  any  other  pro- 
;esse8  of  the  art  of  composition.  And  this  being  so,  they  may,  if 
I  term  is  wanted  to  express  this  distinction,  conveniently  be  called 
nechanical. 

Special  Artifices  of  Coxstructiox. — One  may  doubt  whether 
t  would  be  practicable  to  make  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
•ollection  of  all  the  forms  of  sentence  jxxssible  in  English.  At 
my  rate,  it  has  not  yet  been  done.  Writers  on  comix)sition  have 
litherto  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  distinguish  a  few  well- 
uarked  modes  of  construction. 
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4  INTKODUCriOX. 

L  The  Periodic  Structure.— "  A  period,"  sa} 
a  complex  sentence,  wherein  the  meaning:  roniaii 
the  whole  is  finished.  .  .  .  The  criterion  of 
If  you  atoi)  anywhere  before  the  end,  the  [nvcedii 
fonu  a  sentence,  and  tlierefore  cannot  c<^nvoy 
sense."  This  is  the  common  definition  of  a  i 
probably  difficult  to  ^^  farther  without  cnnimitt 
general  statements  that  will  not  ajiply  to  tvory 
risk  of  being  slightly  inaccurate,  it  might  be  w 
deoi)er  into  the  su])stance  of  the  periodic  .struct un 
do  we  imply  by  saying  that  the  nieauiiii,'  is  m; 
close?  We  unply  that  the  reader's  interest  is 
till  the  closa  And  how  in  this  done  ]  CJeneral!\ 
by  bringing  on  pre<iicates  l)efore  what  they  aiv  |»: 
which  is  virtually  a  similar  process,  (jualification^ 
qualify;  letting  us  know  des<rriptive  adjuncts,  rt 
alternatives,  oratorical  contrasts,  of  subjiMts,  stat 
fore  we  formally  knc»w  the  jiarticuhir  sul»j«  «i^,  ? 
contemplated  by  the  writer.     Thus,  in  the  follow 

"Oil  whntoviT  side  Wf  i.'oiitcMiiplatu  Hoiiu-r,  wlml  \>ni 
his  iuveution  ;  " 


the  subject — in  this  case  the  key-word     i^  ru-i 
and  the  adverbial  adjuncts  of  the  pn-dicatc  an* 
^  ])redicatc  itself.     A  statement  is  nia<le  in  a  fnrn 

!  has  a  bearing  upon  something  to  follow,  and  nur 

1  ened  to  know  what  sometliing  is.      '*()ii  whati 

template  Ilcmiur.''     The  next  .staleniLiit,  "wlial  ] 
us,"  contracts  our  cuiiositv  int«)  a  nmre  (Ktiniti' 
shari)ens  our  interest.     Still  it  ]>oiiits  us  fnrward 
:.  gress  from  the  indefinite  to  the  'deiiTiiti',  and,  ii 

l)ai*ticular  period,  a  gi'owing  iuterot,  which  is  n. 
reach  the  vl'it  last  word.  In  a  lon>e  stnuture  o 
may  be  calle<l  the  natural  or  usual  structure  in 
dicate  follows  the  subject,  and  (pialifying  atlju 
they  qualify:  we  know  the  sulycct  before  we  k 
predicat^'d  of  it  or  annexed  to  it.  In  a  perioil,  n 
the  writer,  stating  the  jiredicate  f»r  (pialifyiiij  a« 
before  the  w*ord  itself,  may  be  said  to  eir<'iiMi\< 
make  (as  the  Greek  ;« rAxAix  signifies)  a  "cirf  iiit  " 
its  predicate  or  its  adjuncts,  as  the  case  may  i»e,  t*; 
place  them  before  it. 

Cam]»))ell  speaks  of  the  |>eriod  as  a  ''ctunpli 
the  above  view  of  the  ]»eriod  is  accepted  as  .-ui 
'* complexity,"  in  the  grammatical  seuM.-.  must  1 
accident  of  tlie  period,  and  not  ['art  of  its  es>viiee 
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of  other  writers  on  composition  warrant  ns  in  applying  the  term 
period  to  sentences  that  are  not  complex.  Professor  Bain  simply 
says  that,  '*  In  a  periodic  sentence,  the  meaning  is  suspended  until 
the  close/'  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  periodic  sentence  being  neces- 
sarily complex.  And  Whately  gives,  as  an  example  of  periodic 
structure,  the  following  "  simple  "  sentence :  "  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  men  for  wisdom  and  for  prosperity  was  Solomon." 

It  would  be  well  if  the  application  of  the  term  periodic  were  a 
little  extended.  When  queJifying  adjuncts  are  brought  in  before 
their  exact  bearing  is  known,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
curiosity,  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced ;  and  we  should  be  justified 
by  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  periodic  "  in  applying  it  to  all 
marked  cases  of  such  anticipation.  Practically,  indeed,  the  word 
is  applied  in  the  wider  sense.  If  Campbell's  definition  were  rigor- 
ously adhered  to,  the  term  periodic  could  be  applied  only  to  sen- 
tences that  keep  the  reader  in  suspense  up  to  the  very  last  word. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  is  applied  much  more  widely. 
We  speak  of  writers  as  having  a  periodic  style,  although  their  works 
contain  few  complete  periods,  according  to  Campbell's  "  criterion 
of  a  period."  Since,  therefore,  the  narrow  definition  of  the  term 
is  practically  disregarded,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  a  formal 
understanding  of  its  latitude.  The  term  "  period  "  might  still  be» 
retained  for  a  periodic  sentence,  rigorously  complete  or  nearly  sa 
But  it  would  probably  better  suit  the  prevailing  application  of  the 
term  "  periodic  "  to  accept  it  as  a  name  for  such  anticipations  as 
I  have  roughly  indicated — to  call  every  style  "periodic"  where 
foich  uiticipations  habitually  occur.  Of  this  periodic  style,  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  masters  is  De  Quincey. 

In  the  loose  sentence — in  a  sentence  so  constructed  as  to  be 
noticeably  "  loose "  —  qualifying  and  explanatory  adjuncts  are 
tacked  on  after  the  words  they  refer  to.  This  might  be  copiously 
exemplified  from  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
from  Addison. 

T/i€  effect  of  the  periodic  structure  is  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  uniform  or  increasing  tension  until  the  derwiteiiient  This  is  the 
effect  stated  in  its  ultimate  and  most  general  form.  The  effect 
that  a  reader  is  conscious  of  receiving  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter.  When  the  subject  is  easy  and 
familiar,  the  reader,  finding  the  sentence  or  clause  come  to  an  end 
as  soon  as  his  expectations  are  satisfied,  receives  an  agreeable  im- 
pression of  neatness  and  finish.  When  the  subject-matter  is  un- 
familiar, or  when  the  suspense  is  unduly  prolonged,  the  periodic 
structure  is  intolerably  tedious,  or  intolerably  exasperating,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  reader.  In  impassioned  writing  the 
period  has  a  moderating  effect,  the  tension  of  the  mind  till  the 
key-word  is  reached  preventing  a  dissiimtion  of  excitement 
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Dr  Blair  says  that  the  periodic  style  is  "  the  mast  uwmpous, 
musical,  and  oratorical  manner  of  compoGing,"  aad  that  7^  "gives 
un  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  com|H»itiun."  The  Docfrtr  pro- 
bably had  in  his  eye  hucIi  jveriodic  writers  as  Hooker,  Sir  Hiomos 
Browne,  and  Johnson.  Undoubtedly  long  jicriodic  sentences  give 
great  Hcoiie  for  iKinip,  tnuHic,  gravity,  dignity,  and  such  effects,  but 
tliCM  are.  not  necessary  attributes  of  the  period  A  period,  as  we 
have  defined  it,  need  not  be  long ;  and  a  lively  interest  may  lie 
sustained  as  vrell  a.i  a  grave  interest 

Adeanlaii^s  ami  dimdmrntages  of  Ike  periodic  tliiicturt, — To  some 
extent  wo  have  auticii>ated  these  in  considering  the  effect  of  the 
(leriod. 

In  light  subjects,  neatness  or  finish  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
advantage.  Vet  even  in  this  a  caution  is  needed ;  rounded  ncat- 
ne.-4s,  if  it  recurs  too  frequently,  may  become  tiresome.  The  cau- 
tion can  probably  be  given  in  no  more  definite  form  than  Hamlet's. 
Be  not  too  jtertodic  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your 

Id  unfamiliar  subjects,  care  must  be  taken  tliat  the  considera- 
tions kept  in  sus[)ens(!  be  not  too  numerous  or  too  abstruse.  Ce 
Quiiicey  has  vividly  described  "the  effect  of  weariness  and  re- 
pulsion which  may  arise  from  this  single  vice  of  unwieldy  com- 
prehensiveness in  the  structure  of  sentences."     "Those  who  are 
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cted  against  a  prevailing  style  in  newsjmper  "leaders."  It  is 
ohviously  necessary,  for  the  avoiding  of  perplexity,  not  to  bring 
in  too  many  or  too  abstruse  considerations  before  their  bearing 
is  made  known,  A  writer  with  the  least  regard  for  his  read- 
ers, sliould  see  that  by  so  doing  he  exacts  too  severe  an  effort  of 
attention.  It  may  safely  be  laid  down  that  the  longer  a  period  is, 
the  simpler  should  be  both  the  language  and  the  matter  of  the 
suspended  clauses. 

Mr  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Style,' 
and  Professor  Bain  in  his  Rhetoric,  advocate  wrhat  we  have  de- 
fined as  periodic  structure,  on  the  ground  that  it  enables  us  to 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  complex  statement  with  less  risk  of 
confusion.  The  advantage  of  placing  qualifying  words  before  the 
object  that  they  qualify  is  briefly  stated  in  Bain's  Rhetoric,  under 
the  "  order  of  words." 

The  legitimate  use  of  the  periodic  structure  in  impassioned  prose 
is  l>est  seen  in  the  so-called  "  prose  fantasies  "  of  De  Quincey.  , 

n.  Sentences  studiously  Long  and  studiously  Short. — No 
small  element  in  the  mechanical  art  of  sentence-building  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  length  oi  the  sentence.  One  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  our  early  writers  ts  that  their  sentences  are  too  long. 
They  did  not  know  when  to  stop.  They  seem  to  have  been  afraid 
to  let  a  sentence  out  of  their  hands  till  they  had  tacked  on  all  the 
more  important  qualifications  of  the  main  statement  They  thus 
frequently  ran  on  to  a  most  cumbrous  length  ;  and  when  they  did 
proceed  to  a  new  sentence,  frequently  took  no  pains  to  connect  it 
with  the  preceding  main  statement,  but  started  off  in  pursuit  of 
some  subordinate  idea  suggested  by  one  of  the  qualifying  state- 
ments. So  defective,  indeed,  were  they  in  sentence-structure,  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  a  beginner  in  composition  to  spend  much  time 
in  their  company.  And  one  great  part  of  this  deficiency  was,  that 
they  did  not  know  when  to  end  a  sentence,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  had  not  the  art  of  beginning  a  new  sentence  at  the  proper 
point 

It  would  be  absurd  to  prescril>e  a  definite  limit  for  the  length  of 
sentences,  or  even  to  say  in  what  proportion  long  and  short  should 
be  intermixed.  Here,  too,  discretion  is  the  tutor.  Only  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  a  long  series  either  of  very  short  sentences  or  of 
very  long  sentences  is  tiresome. 

The  distinction  Ixitween  the  "  periodic  style  "  (style  periodiqve) 
and  the  "abrupt  style"  (stf/le  cmtjye)  depends  to  a  great  extent 
ui)on  the  length  of  the  sentences.  The  Periodic  style  (as  we  see 
from  its  description  by  De  Quhicey)  implies  something  more  than 
the  use  of  the  periodic  structure ;  it  implies  long  periods,  elabo- 
i*ately  constructed,  holding  "a  flock  of  clauses"  in  suspense,  and 
moving  with  a  stately  rhythm.     So  in  the  Abrupt  style,  the  short 
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sentence  is  an  important  feature,  although,  aa  appears  in  li.lir,  _,-< 
of  Maoaulay,  it  is  not  the  only  feature.'  J 

The  use  of  a  startling  aeries  of  short  sentences  may  almost  be  I 
said  to  be  a  feature  of  English  orntorj-.     We  find  it  in  "tbe  joumab  I 
of  the  Elizabethan  Parliaments ;  and,  later,  in  the  writing  of 
liolingbrokc,  in  tho  published  spetH'hcs  of  Chatham,  and  in  tbe 
sjieeches  and  writings  of  Burke. 

The  long  sentence,  formed  of  several  members  gradually  increas- 
ing in  length  so  as  to  make  a  climax  iti  sound,  would  universally 
be  designated  oratorical.     It  was  much  affected  by  Cicero. 

in.  The  Balanced  Sentence.^"  Wben  the  different  Clausen  ot 
a  coin])ound  sentence  are  made  similar  in  form,  they  are  said  to  be 
balanced 

The  artifice  of  constructing  successive  clauses  upon  the  same  plan 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  our  language  from  the  Italian. 
Wherever  it  came  from,  it  begins  to  npjtfar  noticeably  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  became 
very  fashionable.  It  wa.f  one  feature  of  Lyiy's  "Euphuism."  It 
held  its  ground  through  the  reign  of  James,  appearing  even  in 
booksellers'  advertisements  and  in  the  titles  of  maps.  One  of 
John  Speed's  maps  is  entitled,  *A  new  and  accurate  map  of  the 
world,  drawn  according  to  the  truest  fhrnripti'me,  latest  diseoverim. 
ami  Itsl  iili3ermithHi,  that  have  been  made  by  English  or  strangers.'    i 

The  advantages  of  the  balanced  structure  are  j>ointe<i  nut  briefly. 
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i\  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  or  they  are  not ;  corresponding 
wohIs  occupy  corresponding  places  in  their  respective  clauses,  or    ^ 
they  do  not      And  while  the  balanced  structure  is  prominent, 
and  thus  apt  to  fatigue  the  ear,  it  is  very  catching;  it  has  a 
great  power  of  enslaving  whoever  employs  it  heedlessly.     Several 
of  our  writers,  such  as  Johnson,  "  Junius,"  and  Macaulay,  allowed; 
their  ear  to  be  captivated,  and  not  only  employed  balanced  forms', 
to  excess,  but  often  added  tautologous  and  otherwise  questionable '. 
clauses  from  an  irresistible  craving  for  the  familiar  measure. 

IV.  The  Condensed  Sentence. — "  This  is  a  sentence  abbrevi- , 
ated  by  a  forced  and  unusual  construction." 

Anything  so  violently  artificial  as  this  can  be  used  but  seldom 
without  giving  offence.  It  was  a  favourite  artifice  with  Gibbon. 
In  the  present  day,  when  used  at  all,  it  is  used  chiefly  for  comic 
purposes.  Headers  of  Dickens  and  his  imitators  are  familiar  with 
such  terms  as  "  drew  tears  from  his  eyes  and  a  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket"  Occasionally  we  find  it  in  works  of  more  serious 
pretensions,  as  in  Mr  Forster's  Life  of  Groldsmith;  but  nobody 
now  uses  it  for  serious  purposes  so  often  as  Gibbon  did.  \ 

Gexe&al  CoxsrDEBA.TioNs. — I.  The  Emphatic  Places  of  a  ; 
Sentence. — "  As  in  an  army  on  the  march,  the  fighting  columns  ; 
are  placed  front  and  rear,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre,  so  the  - 
emphatic  parts  of  a  sentence  should  be  found  either  in  the  be- 
ginning or  in  the  end,  subordinate  and  matter-of-course  expressions 
in  the  middle." 

There  is  nothing  more  urgently  required  for  the  improvement 
of  our  sentences  than  a  constant  study  to  observe  this  principle. 
The  special  artifices  that  we  have  mentioned  are  good  only  for 
certain  modes  of  composition  and  for  i>articular  purposes,  and 
become  offensive  when  too  often  repeated;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  when  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in  placing  imjwrtant 
words  where  the  reader  naturally  expects  to  find  them.  The 
reader's  attention  falls  easily  and  naturally  upon  what  stands  at 
the  beginning  and  what  stands  at  the  end,  unless  obviously  in- 
troductory in  the  one  case,  or  obviously  rounding  off  in  the  other. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  are  the  natural  places  for  the  im- 
portant words.  This  arrangement  is  conducive  both  to  cleanjess 
and  to  elegance :  it  prevents  confusion,  and  is  an  aid  to  justness 
of  emphasis.  As  imjwrtant  words  need  not  occupy  absolutely  the 
first  place  nor  absolutely  the  last,  but  at  the  beginning  may  be 
preceded  by  qualifying  clauses,  and  at  the  end  may  be  followed 
by  unemphatic  appendages  that  are  not  of  a  nature  to  distract 
attention,  we  are  not  required  to  make  unnatural  inversions  or 
to  take  unidiomatic  liberties  of  any  kind.  If  a  writer  finds  a 
construction  stiff  and  unnatural,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  throwing   the  emphasis  where  it   should   be 
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thrown ;  if  lie  has  not  buried  tlie  important  words  II _,. 

of  the  aciiteuce,  be  hoa  probably  done  worse  i  be  has  jjmiSolj  •■ 
drawn  olf  the  reader's  attention  from  the  words  altogether,  and  I 
fixed  it  where  it  shoidd  Beldom  or  never  be  fixed  —  iijion  I' 

Tlie  following  out  of  this  jiriuciiije  ia  not  so  easy  as  it  aiipears. 
One  h  safe  to  assert  that  it  will  never  bo  carried  out  thoroughly 
till  it  in  made  an  ini]H>rtant  jiart  of  scbool  drill  Without  aome 
RHcb  long  and  early  training,  a  Kcru]iuloua  purist  in  this  res|>ect 
iiii^ht  hang  as  long  over  his  sentenues  as  .Mr  Tennyson  is  said 
to  hang  over  Ids  lines,  and  c^oniniit  blunders  after  ail  In  bring- 
ing sentences  into  liannony  with  this  {irincitilo  of  anungcment 
alone,  there  U  a  field  for  endless  variety  of  school  exennaes  in 
coiniioMition. 

n.  Dsitr  of  Sentence.  —  U]>on  this  point  it  is  especially 
dangerous  to  lay  down  any  abstract  rula  Irving's  statements, 
that  ''a  sentence  or  ]>eritid  ought  to  express  one  entire  tliought 
or  mental  i>ro]n)sitioii,"  and  that  "it  is  improjier  to  connect  in 
language  things  which  are  separated  in  reality,"  are  much  too 
dogmatic  and  cramping.  Separate  particulars  must  often  be 
bniught  together  in  tliu  wme  sentence. 

The  only  uidversal  cautitni  that  can  be  given  Li,  to  beware  of 
distracting  from  tlie  effect  of  the  main  statement  by  ]iarticulars 
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Professor  Bain  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  consider 
I  low  far  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  perspicuous  construction  of 
paragraphs.  Other  writers  on  comix)sition,  such  as  Campbell,  Lord 
Kanies,  Blair,  and  Whately,  stop  short  with  the  sentence. 

De  Quincey,  a  close  student  of  the  art  of  comi>osition,  felt  the 
importance  of  looking  beyond  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
sentence,  and  philosophised  in  a  desultory  way  concerning  the 
bearing  that  one  sentence  should  have  upon  another.  "  It  is  use- 
less," he  says,  in  one  of  his  uncollected  pajiers,  "  to  judge  of  an 
irtist  until  you  have  some  principles  in  the  art.  The  two  capital 
secrets  in  the  art  of  prose  composition  are  these:  ist,  The  pliilo- 
sophy  of  transition  and  connection ;  2dly,  The  way  in  which  sen- 
tences are  made  to  modify  each  other ;  for  the  most  powerful  effects 
in  written  eloquence  arise  out  of  this  reverberation,  as  it  were,  from 
each  other,  in  a  rapid  succession  of  sentences ;  and  because  some 
limitation  is  necessary  to  the  length  and  complexity  of  sentences, 
:n  order  to  make  this  interdependency  felt :  hpnoA^^  j^  ^<\\^  <^^o 
Irermans  have  no  eloquence."  These  "two  oapitid  secrets"  cor- 
i-espoiid  T6ry  much  with  Professor  Bain's  two  first  rules  of  the 
)aragraph. 

I  have  examined  at  considerable  length  the  paragraph  arrange- 
nent  of  Macaulay.  Very  few  writers  in  our  language  seem  to 
lave  paid  nmch  attention  to  the  construction  of  paragraphs. 
NIacaulay  is  perhaps  the  most  exemplary.  Bacon  and  Temple, 
rom  their  legal  and  diplomatic  education,  are  much  more  meth- 
>dical  than  the  generality.  Johnson  is  also  entitled  to  praise. 
But  none  of  them  can  be  recommended  as  a  model 

FiaHRES    OF    8FEECH. 

In  most  treatises  on  composition,  the  consideration  of  figurative 
anguage  occupies  a  large  space.  Of  the  small  i)ortion  of  Aris- 
otle's  Rhetoric  devoted  to  comix)sition  purely,  it  constitutes  about 
)ne  half.  So  in  the  works  of  Cami)bell,  Kames,  and  Blair,  par- 
icularly  in  Karnes's  *  Elements  of  Criticism,*  the  origin,  nature, 
imits,  minute  divisions,  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of  figures  of 
ipeech,  are  examined  and  exemplified  at  great  length.  And  yet 
hese  later  writers  profess  to  be  much  more  concise  than  "the 
mcient  critics  and  grammarians,"  and  to  have  discarded  many 
'exatiously  subtle  subdivisions. 

The  chief  thing  wanted  in  the  ancient  divisions  and  subdivisions 
vas  some  broad  principle  of  cla^ssification.  This  is  supplied  by 
cferring  figures  to  their  origin  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect. 
V  proper  basis  for  a  classification  is  found  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
>f  these  oiHjrations.     When  the  classes  thus  instituted — Figures  of 
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Similarity,  Figures  of  Contiguity,  and  Figures  of  Contrast — hftve 
gathered  up  all  the  figures  that  belong  to  them  respectiTcly,  very 
few  remain  unclassified.  Some  of  those  that  do  remain  are  di^ 
tinguished  from  the  others  on  a  different  principle.  Such  fignnt 
as  interrogation,  exclamation,  and  apostrophe,  are  departures  from 
the  ordinary  structure  of  sentences,  and  thus  are  distinguished 
from  such  figures  as  are  departures  from  the  ordinary  appTicatioD 
of  words.  According  to  the  distinction  of  the  old  granmiarianii 
they  are  "figures,"  as  distinguished  from*" tropes."  So  much  for 
the  classification  of  figurea  It  is  not  quite  complete — it  leaves 
hyperbole,  climax,  innuendo,  and  irony  unclassified;  but  it  is  e 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  chaos. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  subjects  included  in  books  of  composition 
under  the  head  of  Figures  of  Speech  do  not  admit  of  a  logical 
classification.  Under  that  head  r&etoricians  have  gradually  ac- 
cumulated all  artifices  of  style  that  do  not  belong  to  the  choice 
of  plain  words  and  the  structure  of  sentences.  Such  an  accumula- 
tion could  hardly  be  other  than  heterogeneous.^ 

One  of  the  ancient  terms  it  might  be  well  to  revive  and  redefine 
in  accordance  with  its  derivation  and  original  application — nauiely,^^ 
the  word  "trope."  At  present,  when  used  at  all,  it  is  used  loosely 
as  a  kind  of  general  synon3nn  for  a  figure  of  sjmecL  By  Quintilian 
it  was  defin^  as  an  opposition  to  the  term  figure — designating,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  extraordinary  applications  of  individual  wordft 
in  contrast  to  irregular  constructions  of  sentenca  Such  a  distinc- 
tion is  of  no  practical  value — it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  special 
term  for  irregular  constructions  of  sentence ;  but  it  would  be  im» 
possible  to  restrict  the  word  figure  to  such  an  aj)plication.  A]>ari 
from  that,  the  word  trope  is  not  treated  with  much  delicacy  when 
set  up  as  an  expression  for  all  "  figures  of  speech  "  (in  the  wide 
sense),  e;ccjept  irregular  constructions  of  sentence.  I  ^ould  propose 
to  rescue  the  word  from  an  application  so  promiscuous,  and  to  settle 
it  in  its  original  application  as  a  name  for  a  much  narrower  claMi 
of  artifices. 

Interpreted  by  its  derivation,  trofpe  signifies  a  word  "  turned,** 
diverted  from  its  ordinary  application,  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  into 
special  service.  Now  only  a  limited  number  of  figures  of  8j)eech 
consist  in  this  extraordinary  use  of  mi^le  icords  ;  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  have  a  common  designation  for  them.  What  could  be 
more  proper  than  to  use  for  that  designation  the  existing  word 
trope  1 

To  vindicate  the  restriction  of  a  term  to  a  special  class  of  figures^ 

1  Had  paragraph  structure  been  sooner  recognised,  the  so-called  figure  ^* 
speech,  "climax,"  would  probably  have  been  referred  to  the  paragraph  as  #$; 
special  artifice  in  paragraph  construction.    Climax  is  no  more  a  ngure  of  s]^K;eck 
than  the  periodic,  the  balanced,  or  the  condensed  structiire  of  sentence. 

\ 
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even  when  that  restriction  is  warranted  by  the  derivation  of  the 
term,  we  must  show  that  occasions  arise  for  speaking  of  that  class 
of  figures  collectively.  In  this  case  such  a  vindication  is  easy. 
There  are  writers,  such  as  De  Quincey,  who  use  comparatively  few 
formal  similitudes,  and  yet  use  metaphors,  personification,  synec- 
doches, or  metonymy,  in  almost  every  sentenca  On  the  other 
liand  there  are  writers,  such  as  Macaulay,  whose  diction  in  its 
general  texture  is  plain,  but  who  employ  a  great  many  formal 
similitudes.  Both  classes  of  writers  are  figurative,  but  the  one 
class  is  rich  in  tropes,  the  other  in  ijMRhl 

The  want  of  such  a  word  as  trope,  thus  defined,  has  led  to  an 
abuse  of  the  word  metaphor  by  popular  vnriters.  Metaphor  has 
been  taken  to  supply  the  want  In  strict  language,  metaphor 
means  a  similitude  implied  in  the  use  of  a  single  word,  without 
the  formal  sign  of  comparison ;  but  it  is  often  loosely  used  as  a 
common  designation  for  synecdoches  and  metonymies  as  well 
The  temptation  to  such  an  abuse  is  withdrawn  by  reviving  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  trope. 

The  chief  points  that  we  shall  notice  under  Figures  of  Speech, 
besides  the  profusion  of  any  one  figure  or  class  of  figures,  are  the 
sources  of  similitudes  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  effec- 
tive comparison.  The  sources  of  an  author's  similitudes  are  often 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  affording  a  means  of  measuring  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  knowledge.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  by  such 
means,  take  a  very  accurate  measure,  but  we  can  tell  what  books 
a  man  has  dipped  into,  may  discover  what  writers  he  has  plagiar- 
ised from,  and  may  be  able  to  guess  how  his  interests  are  divided 
between  books  and  the  living  world.  |  What  casts  doubt  upon  our 
conclusions  is  the  fact,  that  so  many  writers  are  sunilitude-hunters, 
are  very  often  on  the  watch  for  good  similitudes ;  and  the  conse- 
quent presumption  that  they  utilise  a  large  proportion  of  their 
knowledge.  Thomas  Fuller  is  one  of  the  most  versatile,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful,  masters  of  allusion.  He  would  seem 
to  have  turned  almost  every  item  of  his  knowledge  to  account,  and 
thus  has  a  greater  ajipearance  of  learning  than  many  men  of  really 
profounder  erudition  and  wider  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  conditions  of  effective  comparison  exhaust  all  that  can  be 
said  in  the  way  of  advice  concerning  the  use  of  figures.  When  a 
similitude  is  addressed  to  the  understanding — is  intended  merely 
to  make  one's  meaning  more  perspicuous — care  mast  be  taken  that 
the  ix)int  of  the  comi>arison  be  clear,  that  there  be  no  distracting 
circumstances,  and  that  the  comi)arison  be  more  intelligible  to 
those  addressed  than  the  thing  com]>ared.  When  a  similitude  is 
intended  to  elevate  or  to  debase  an  object  by  dis])laying  its  high 
or  its  low  relations,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  comparison  be,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  addressed,  really  higher  or  (as  the  case  may 
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bo)  lower  than  the  object ;  farther,  that  it  be  not  extravagantly  and 
ollensively  out  of  level,  and  that  it  be  fresh.  These  are  the  main 
(ronditions  of  effective  comparison  for  puqjoses  of  exi>osition,  and 
for  persuasive  eulogy*  or  ridicule.  In  comiMirisons  de.signed  only 
for  oiiibellislunent,  the  conditions  are  novelty  and  hannony,  or,  as 
it  might  also  be  called,  propriety.  As  regards  the  number  of 
ligures  em|.)loyed,  every  writer  must  l)e  guided  by  his  own  dis- 
<  ret  ion.  The  critic  of  style  can  only  remark,  that  if  writers  were 
always  careful  to  make  tlieir  comjwirisons  effective  for  a  puri>ose  of 
some  kind,  the  number  would  be  considerably  reduced 

In  treating  of  an  author's  figures,  as  in  treating  of  his  vocabulary, 
we  might  anticijiate  most  of  the  qualities  of  his  style.  Figures 
may  be  simple,  or  stirring,  or  grand,  or  touching,  or  witty,  or 
humoivus.  A  full  account  of  a  man's  figurative  language  would 
display  nearly  all  his  characteristics. 

As  a  sort  of  i)ostscrii)t  to  the  Elements  of  Style,  we  may  easily 
define  the  mutual  relation  of  two  terms  often  used  in  contradis- 
tinction— Manner  and  Maiter.  As  distinguished  from  matter, 
manner  includes  everything  that  we  have  designated  by  the 
general  title  Elements  of  Style — not  only  the  choice  of  words 
and  the  stnicture  of  the  i>arts  of  a  discourse,  but  everything 
su})erinduced  upon  the  subject  of  discourse  by  way  either  of  com- 
parison or  of  conti*ast 

QUALITIES  OF   STYLE. 

The  division  of  qualities  into  ])urity,  perspicuity,  ornament,  pro- 
jjriety,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  l>eing  too  vague.  This  appears 
in  amendments  of  the  scheme  proi»osed  by  different  critics.  Some 
would  strike  off  "  propriety "  as  being  common  to  all  the  other 
qualities.  Others,  confining  i)roi»riety  to  the  choice  of  individual 
words,  would  retain  it  and  strike  off  "  purity,"  as  being  a  part  of 
propriety  thus  restricted.  Others  still  would  dispense  with  "orna- 
ment,'' as  a  sei>arate  division,  and  discuss  ornaments  under  pers])i- 
cuity  and  propriety.  And  Blair  maintains  that  "  all  the  qualities 
of  a  gm^d  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  perspicuity  and 
ornament" 

Such  vague  fumbling  is  inevitable  so  long  as  qualitie.s  of  style 
are  viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  without  reference  to  their  ends. 
Campbell  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  substantial  principle  of  clastd- 
lication  by  considering  style  as  it  affects  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
His  analysis  is  not  jKTfect,  but  he  was  ujjon  the  right  track.  "  It 
iqipears,"  he  says,  **  that  besides  purity,  which  is  a  quality  entirely 
giammatical,  the  five  simple  and  original  qualities  of  style,  cr>»- 
itifkred  as  an  ohjed  to  the  under danding^  the  imagination^  the  ptis- 
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su>nSy  and  the  ear^  are  perspicuity,  vivacity,  elegance,  animation,  and 
music."  That  so  many  writers  on  composition  should  have  fallen 
back  from  this  comparatively  thorough  analysis  to  bad  versions  of 
the  old  analysis,  is  not  much  to  their  credit 

One  of  the  causes  of  imperfection  in  Campbeirs  analysis  was  his 
desire  to  separate  rigidly  between  the  effects  of  style  or  manner, 
and  the  effects  of  the  subject-matter.  This  cannot  be  done :  the 
manner  must  always  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  matter.  ^In  order 
to  get  at  qualities  of  style,  we  must  &:st  make  an  analysis  of  the  y  p 
effects  of  a  composition  as  a  whole — matter  and  manner  together ; 
not  till  then  are  we  in  a  position  to  consider  how  far  the  effect  is 
due  to  the  manner  and  how  far  to  the  matter.  For  example,  if  a 
composition  is  readily  intelligible,  we  consider  how  far  this  is  due 
to  the  familiarity  of  the  subject-matter,  and  how  far  to  the  author's 
treatment,  to  his  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  and  to  his 
illustrations.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  Blair's  confi- 
dent assertion  that  the  difficulty  of  a  subject  can  never  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  want  of  perspicuity  ;  that  if  an  author's  ideas  are 
clear,  he  should  always  be  able  to  make  them  perspicuous  to  others. 
Perspicuous,  as  Blair  understands  the  word,  means  easUy  seen 
through ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  powers  of  style 
could  make  the  generalisations  of  a  science  easily  and  immediately 
apparent  to  a  mind  not  familiar  with  the  particulars.  Style  can 
do  much,  but  it  has  a  limit  It  can  never  make  a  subject  natu- 
rally abstruse  as  easily  understood  as  a  subject  naturally  simple,  a 
treatise  on  Logic  as  perspicuous  as  a  statement  of  familiar  facts. 
So  with  compositions  that  address  the  feelings ;  the  master  of  style 
cannot  but  work  at  a  disadvantage  when  his  subject  is  not  natu- 
rally impressive. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  following  brief  remarks  on  Qualities  of 
Style  is  to  define  prevailing  critical  terms  as  closely  as  may  be 
with  reference  to  the  ultimate  analysis  here  adopted. 

UTTBLI-BCTUAIi   QUAIiITIBS   OP   STYIiE— 

SIMPLICITY  AND    CLEARNESS.  « 

Aristotle  recognises  but  one  intellectual  quality,  clearofiaa.-^ _The  ■ 

firet  reflttiaitg  of  composition  is  that  it  be  clear.  So  Quintilian  : 
*.*The  nrst  vil'lUy  ul  Bluqutiiice  is  perspicuity."'  In  Campbell's 
scheme,  also,  "  the  first  and  most  essential  of  the  qualities  of  style 
is  perspicuity." 

Blair,  while  he  reduced  all  qualities  to  perspicuity  and  ornament, 
was  led,  in  his  consideration  of  perspicuity,  to  another  intellectual 
quality — ^namely,  precision.  He  described  precision  as  "  the  high- 
eat  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,"  and  then  made  the 
following  contrast  between  precision  and  perspicuity  "  in  a  quali- 
fied sense."     "  It  appears,"  he  said,  "  that  an  author  may,  in  a 
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qu/ilijjed  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  pre- 
cise. He  uses  proper  words  and  proper  arrangements ;  he  gives 
you  the  idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself, — and  so  far  he  is 
perspicuous :  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind ; 
they  are  loose  and  general,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expressed  with 
precision.  All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision-  It  is 
sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the 
meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  knov^n  and  familiar 
kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author, 
though  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact  Few 
authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more  clear  and 
perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision." 

The  fact  is,  that  if  the  words  are  taken  in  their  ordinary  senses,-** 
precision  is  not  a  mode  of  perspicuity,  but  a  quality  in  some  meas- 
ure antagonistic  to  perspicuity.  Blair  might  have  drawn  a  line 
between  i)erspicuity  and  precision,  and  made  them  two  separate 
intellectual  qualities.  The  division  would  not  have  been  the  best, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  real  division,  and  better  than  none  at  alL 

Aristotle's  single  virtue  of  "  clearness  "  or  "  perspicuity  "  needs 
to  be  analysed  before  we  can  cliaracterise  authors  with  discrimina- 
tion. We  need  two  broad  divisions,  simplicity  and  clearness,  and 
a  subdivision  of  clearness  into  general  clearness  and  minute  clear- 
ness. This  more  exact  division  I  shall  briefly  explain :  it  is  not 
arbitmry  dictatorial  sequestration  of  terms  to  unfamiliar  ai)plica- 
tions,  but  a  breaking  up  of  such  sequestrations,  and  a  reconciliation 
of  the  language  of  criticism  with  the  language  of  familiar  s]>eech. 

When  designations  of  merit  are  loose  and  indeterminate,  they 
may  sometimes  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to  designations  of  de- 
merit It  is  so  in  this  case.  What  are  thefanlU  of  style  as  a  means 
of  communicating  knowledge  ?  We  at  once  say  abstruaeness  and 
confusion.  Returning,  then,  to  the  positive  side,  we  ask  ourselves 
what  are  the  corresjwnding  merits — what  are  the  opiwsites  of 
abstniseness  and  confusion — ^and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  main  intellectual  "  virtues "  of  style  are  simplicity  and 
clearness. 

Simplicity  and  abstniseness  are  relative  terms.  Whatever  is 
hard  to  understand  Is  not  simple,  is  abstruse,  recondite ;  and  what 
is  hard  for  one  man  may  be  easy  for  another.  The  phraseology  of 
natural  science  or  of  medicine  is  hard  to  the  unlearned  reader,  but 
easy  as  a  i>rimer  to  the  naturalist  or  the  physician.  Abstract  terms 
are  generally  mii)opular,  and  genemlly  disliked  as  dry,  bookish, 
sc^holastic ;  yet  they  are  said  to  come  to  Scotehmen  more  naturally 
than  the  concrete  language  of  common  things.  Want  of  simpli- 
city is  not  an  absolute  fault ;  it  is  a  fault  only  in  relation  to  the 
persons  addressed-     A  writer  addressing  himself  purjiosely  to  a 
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learned  audience  only  wastes  his  strength  by  beating  about  the 
bush  for  language  universally  familiar. 

Clearness,  as  opposed  to  confusion,  is  not  so  much  relative  to 
the  ca[)acity  of  the  persons  addressed.  Ambiguous  language — 
words  so  arranged  as  to  convey  an  impression  different  from  what 
the  writer  intends,  may  mislead  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  Con- 
fused expression  is  not  justifiable  under  any  circumstances,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  the  writer's  deliberate  purpose  to  mislead.  The  edu- 
cated reader  will  guess  the  meaning  sooner  than  the  uneducated ; 
but  neither  educated  nor  uneducated  should  be  burdened  with  the 
effort  of  guessing. 

Clearness,  as  we  have  said,  may  conveniently  be  subdivided  into 
general  clearness  and  minute  clearness  —  minute  clearness  being 
ejtpressed  by  such  words  as  distinctness,  exactness,  precision.  There 
is  a  marked  line  of  separation  between  these  subdivisions.  Accu- 
racy in  the  general  outlines  is  a  different  thing  from  accuracy  in 
the  details.  In  truth,  the  two  are  somewhat  antagonistic  To 
dwell  with  minute  precision  on  the  details  tends  rather  to  confuse 
our  impressions  as  to  the  general  outlines.  After  our  attention  has 
been  turned  to  minute  distinctions,  we  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  parts  so  distinguished  when  we  endeavour 
to  conceive  them  as  a  whole.  Again,  minute  distinctness  is  opposed 
to  simplicity.  The  general  outlines  of  things  can  be  conveyed  in 
familiar  language ;  but  when  we  desire  to  be  exact,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  terms  that  are  technical  and  unfamiliar.  To  say  that 
the  earth  is  "  round  "  is  a  sufficiently  clear  description  of  the  form 
of  the  earth  in  a  general  way — and  the  word  is  familiar  to  every- 
body ;  but  when  we  are  more  exact,  and  describe  the  earth  as  "  a 
sphere  flattened  at  the  poles,"  we  remove  ourselves  from  the  easy 
comprehension  of  many  of  our  countrymen. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  critical  and  popu- 
lar use  of  the  word  perspicuity.  It  is  evident,  from  Campbell's 
account  of  the  faults  against  perspicuity,  that  he  understands  by 
the  term  a  certain  amount  of  clearness  combined  with  simplicity. 
He  includes  in  his  list  of  offences  not  only  confusion  of  thought, 
ambiguity — ^using  the  same  word  in  different  senses — and  uncer- 
tain reference  in  pronouns  and  relatives,  which  are  offences  against 
clearness,  but  also  technical  terms  and  long  sentences,  which  are 
offences  against  simplicity.  This  is  also  the  popular  use  of  the 
term.  Such  writers  as  Addison  and  Macaulay  are  said  to  be  per- 
spicuous, because  they  are  at  once  simple  or  easily  understood,  and 
free  from  obvious  confusion-  Their  ideas  are  expressed  in  jK)pular 
language,  and  sufficiently  discriminated  for  popular  apprehension. 

Popularly,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  some  rhetorical  treatises,  per- 
spiduty  stands  for  a  clear,  unambiguous,  unconfused  structure  of 
simple  langaa{<^     But  why  should  the  term  be  confined  to  a  clear 
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structure  of  nmple  language  1  We  can  easily  see  how  it  came  to 
bo  so  confined.  A  general  reader  does  not  receive  clear  impres- 
sions fi-om  a  work  couched  in  abstruse  language,  however  perspicu- 
ous may  be  the  arrangement  The  ctfort  of  realising  the  woixis  is 
too  nmch,  and  he  lets  them  slip  through  his  mind  vaguely.  For 
him  an  abstruse  style  cannot  be  perspicuous — simplicity  is  indis- 
pensable to  perspicuity.  But  while  we  see  how  the  word  came  to 
be  so  confined,  we  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  kept  so  confined. 
.lohnsou's  arrangement  is  clearer  and  more  free  from  ambiguity 
tlian  Addison's  or  Tillotson's.  Why  should  he  not  be  called  a 
pors])icuous  MTiter  1 

l>ut  some  of  our  readers  will  say  that  Johnson  is  called  a  per- 
spicuous writer.  ThLs  is  true,  but  he  is  not  so  by  Campbell's  defi- 
nition, for  he  uses  technical  terms  and  long  sentences ;  nor  ia  he 
so  by  the  verdict  of  those  that  are  loosely  called  general  readers. 
He  is  called  perspicuous  because  his  words  are  apt  to  his  meaning, 
and  because  the  general  structure  of  his  discourses  is  clear.  His 
language  is  not  simple  ;  he  is  not  perspicuous  if  simplicity  be  con- 
sitlered  a  part  of  j)crspicuity. 

Here,  therefore,  seems  to  arise  a  clash  between  the  general 
reader  and  the  reader  more  familiar  with  abstract  and  learned 
phraseology.  lUit  the  disagreement  is  more  a]»i»arent  than  real. 
The  ^'oneral  reader  a])plies  the  term  iKirsjiicuous  to  a  clear  choice 
and  construction  of  simple  language,  of  language  familiar  to  him  ; 
the  more  learned  reader  ap])lies  the  term  to  a  clear  choice  and 
structure  of  language,  abstruse  perhaps  to  the  generality,  bnt  still 
familiar  to  hinu  In  point  of  fact,  the  two  classes  of  readers  use 
the  word  perspicuous  with  the  same  meaning.  Both  have  in  view, 
not  the  familiarity  of  the  language  or  the  stnicture,  but  the  clear- 
ness of  it,  its  freedom  from  ambiguity  and  confusion.  The  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  such  writers  as  Tillotson,  Locke,  Addison,  jSIao- 
aulay,  are  not  fully  distinguished  by  the  single  word  perspicuous — 
the  style  of  such  writei*s  is  pers[)icuous  and  simjde.  Johnson  and 
Do  Quincey  are  also  persjacuous  in  their  choice  of  words,  and  in 
their  general  structure ;  but  their  diction,  as  a  whole,  is  abstruse. 

We  said  a  little  ago  that  clearness  might  bo  subdivided  into 
LTcneral  clearness  and  minute  clearne.ss.  At  that  time  we  men- 
tioned no  single  word  for  general  clearncAS.  In  our  consideration 
of  the  word  ])erspicuity,  we  have  seen  that,  when  hunted  down  to 
its  real  significa-tion,  it  ] ►roves  to  be  the  very  word  required.  Per- 
sj»icuity,  or  lucidity,  will  thus  stand  for  general  clearness,  unam- 
biguous, unconfused  structure — what  may  loosely  be  called  general 
accuracy  of  outline.  For  minute  accuracy,  careful  discrimination 
(►f  terms — demanding  from  the  reader  an  effort  to  make  sure  that 
his  ideas  are  not  vague,  but  rigidly  defined — we  liave  the  terms 
precision,  exactness,  and  distinctness. 
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A  distinct,  exact  writer  may  be  perspicuous ;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  he  runs  a  risk  of  not  being  so.  When  a  writer  is  scrupulously 
anxious  that  his  readers  understand  every  detail  exactly  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  there  is  a  danger  that  he  put  too  severe  a  strain  upon 
them,  and  confuse  their  comprehension  of  the  general  aspect  of  his 
theme.  De  Quincey  is  an  example  of  a  writer  at  once  exact  and 
perspicuous ;  and  the  secret  is,  that  he  is  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
frequently  presses  upon  his  reader  a  general  view  of  what  he  is 
doing. 

Precision  and  simplicity  are  in  a  measure  antagonistic.  When 
Socrates  began  to  cross-examine  the  j>eople  of  Athens,  he  found 
that  they  could  not  define  the  meaning  of  words  that  they  were 
using  every  day.  They  used  language  in  a  loose  way  for  purposes 
of  social  intercourse,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  be  rigidly 
exact  The  case  is  not  much  altered  among  us.  A  very  exact 
writer  cannot  but  be  abstruse  to  the  generality. 

EMOTIONAIi  QUAIiITIES   OF   STITLE^STBENGTH, 

PATHOS,   THE   LUDICROUS. 

The  emotional  qualities  of  style  are  not  sodifficult  to  distinguish 
as  the  intellectual  qualities.  Had  Campbell  not  been  needlessly 
anxious  to  isolate  the  style  from  the  subject-matter,  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  huddling  together  all  the  emotional  quali- 
ties under  the  name  of  vivacity.^  There  are  three  broadly  dis- 
tinguished emotional  qualities  —  strength,  i>athos,  and  the  ludi- 
crous ;  and  each  of  these  is  a  general  name  for  distinct  varieties. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Strength  are  embraced  such  varieties 
as  animation,  vivacity,  liveliness,  rapidity,  brilliancy ;  nerve, 
vigour,  force,  energy,  fervour;  dignity,  stateliness,  splendour, 
grandeur,  magnificence,  loftiness,  sublimity. 

Between  the  extremes  in  the  list — animation  and  sublimity — 
there  is  a  wide  diflference;  yet  sublimity  is  more  a[)proi)riately 
classed  with  animation  than  with  any  mode  of  i>athos.  So  with 
rapidity  and  dignity.  The  contrast  between  strength  and  ^mthos 
is  as  the  contrast  between  motion  and  rest.  The  effect  of  a  calm, 
sustained  motion  is  nearer  to  the  effect  of  absolute  reix)se  than  it 
is  to  the  effect  of  a  restless,  rapid,  abrupt  motion ;  yet  the  calm, 
sustained  motion  is  considered  as  a  state  of  motion,  and  not  as  a 
state  of  rest  In  like  manner,  an  overi)Owering  sense  of  sublimity 
approaches  nearer  to  a  sense  of  depression  and  melancholy  than 
it  does  to  animation  or  vivacity ;  yet  it  is  essentially  a  mode  of 
strength,  and  not  a  mode  of  pathos. 

1  Looginus's  celebrated  treatise  mpL  v^row,  mistranslated  "  On  the  Sublime  " 
througli  the  Latin  De  Sublimitate,  falls  into  the  same  excess  of  abstraction. 
HypsM,  according  to  De  Quincey,  means  everything  tending  to  elevate  composi- 
tion above  commonplace. 
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In  the  al>ovc  list  I  have  attempted  some  kind  of  subordinate 
division,  throwing  together  the  terms  that  seem  more  nearly  syn- 
onymous. It  would  not  Ixj  possible  to  define  them  exactly  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  making  one's  own  feelings  the  standard  for 
all  men.  The  terms  are  used  with  considerable  latitude,  ]!)artly 
because  few  i>eoi)le  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  their  words,  but 
partly  also  because  diflferent  men  have  different  ideals  of  animation, 
different  ideals  of  energy,  different  ideals  of  sublimity.  All  can 
understand,  ujwn  due  reflection,  the  common  bond  between  these 
qualities — their  common  difference  from  the  (lualities  comprehended 
under  pathos ;  but  no  amount  of  explanation  can  give  two  men  of 
different  character  the  same  ideas  of  animation,  energy,  dignity,  or 
sul)Umity.  The  utmost  that  explanation  can  do  is  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  one  Ls  wrong  and  the  other  right, 
and  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  simply  at  variance.  At  the 
siame  time,  the  application  of  the  tenns  is  not  absolutely  chaotic. 
Take  the  universal  suffrage,  and  you  find  a  considerable  body  of 
substantial  agreement  between  the  loose  l)ordcrs. 

One  great  cause  of  the  licentious  abuse  of  these  t<jmis  is  the 
desire  of  admirers  to  credit  their  favoui'ites  with  every  excellence 
of  style.  Could  we  subtract  all  the  abuses  conunitted  under  this 
impulse,  we  should  find  the  iK)pular  applications  of  terms  very 
much  at  one.  All  agree  in  describing  Macaulay  as  animated, 
rapid,  and  brilliant.  There  is  not  so  much  unanimity  in  accredit'- 
ing  him  with  dignity — at  least  with  dignity  of  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  and  he  is  seldom  credited  ydth.  sui>limity.  Headers  would 
prol)ably  be  no  less  unanimous  in  calling  Jeremy  Taylor  fervid, 
l)ryd(;n  energetic,  Temple  dignified,  Defoe  nervous,  Johnson  vigor- 
ous, Bnrke  splendid,  and  De  Quinoey's  *'  j»rose  fantasies  "  sublime 

Perhaps  none  of  the  alnne  words  are  so  shifting  in  their  appli- 
(Mtion  as  the  word  sul)limity.  In  an  account  of  De  Quincey's 
rliaracter  I  have  tried  to  distinguish  two  oi>p()site  modes  of  sub- 
limity. Xo  critical  tenu  is  more  in  need  of  definition.  De  Quin- 
cey  denies  it  of  Homer,  and  ascrilx^s  it  in  the  highest  degree  to 
Miltun,  seeming  to  understand  by  it  the  exhibiting  of  vast  [Mwer 
to  adoring  contemplation. 

Pathos  is  conti*asted  with  the  sentiment  of  i>ower,  and  is  said  to 
be  *'  allied  to  inaction,  rc^^ose,  and  the  passive  side  of  our  nature." 
According  to  this  definition,  whatever  excites  or  agitates  is  not 
pathetic. 

This  distinction,  like  every  attempt  at  analysis  of  mental  states, 
is  open  to  endless  dispute.     It  will  be  almost  unanimously  allows 
as  regards  tender  feelings  awakened  hy  the  representation  o'' 
jccts  of  special  affection,  displays  of  active  goodness,  humi  t< 
timents,  and  gentle  pleasures."      But  it  may  stagger  mt,\ 
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applied  to  the  representations  of  pain  and  misery.     Are  these  not 
agitating  ?  and  are  they  not  justly  called  {)athetic  1 

To  answer  all  conceivable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understand- 
ing the  above  definition  of  pathos  would  be  hopeless  within  our 
present  limits.  It  may  remove  some  difficulties  to  remind  the 
reader  that  we  have  here  to  do  not  with  tender  feeling  as  awak- 
ened by  actual  objects,  but  with  tender  feeling  as  awakened  by 
verbal  representations.  _?ftthf^?j  *^°  ^tpi  flii"''usggd,  is  the  quality 
of  a  style  that  awakens  tender  feelings — notliTluthci  name  foi:^ 
tender  feeling  as  it  arises  in  actual  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
feelings  arising  from  these  two  sources  differ  otherwise  than  in 
degree ;  I  mean  only  that  the  reality  is  usually  more  agitating 
than  the  verbal  representation.  The  report  of  a  railway  accident 
may  be  read  with  a  certain  luxurious  horror  by  a  delicate  person, 
whom  the  actual  sight  would  throw  into  fits. 

But  still  the  question  returns,  Are  not  verbal  representations 
of  pain  and  misery  often  agitating  1  The  answer  to  this  question 
is,  that  not  every  representation  of  pain  and  misery  is  pathetic 

To  speak  technically,  there  are  two  different  uses  of  painful 
scenes  in  composition — the  description  of  misery  is  adapted  to 
two  distinct  ends.  These  may  be  defined,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, as  the  persuasive  end  and  the  poetic  end.  When  a  ^-riter 
or  a  speaker  wishes,  by  a  painful  description  or  a  painful  story, 
to  persuade  to  a  course  of  action,  he  dwells  upon  the  particulars 
that  agitate  and  excite.  A  pleader  wishing  to  excite  pity  for 
his  client,  so  as  to  procure  acquittal,  dwells  ui)on  the  harrowing 
side  of  the  case — the  destitution  of  the  man's  family,  and  such- 
like. He  does  not  cater  for  the  pleasure  of  the  jurors,  but  does 
his  best  to  make  them  uncomfortable.  So  the  preacher  of  a 
charity  sermon,  if  he  wishes  to  draw  contributions  from  his 
audience,  must  not  throw  a  sentimental  halo  over  the  miseries 
of  the  poor,  but  must  drag  into  prominence  hunger,  dirt,  and 
nakedness,  in  their  most  repulsive  aspectvS,  horrifying  his  hearers 
with  picture  that  haunt  them  until  they  have  done  their  utmost 
to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Very  different  is  the  end  of  the  poet 
His  object  is  to  throw  his  reader  into  a  j)lea8ing  melancholy.  He 
withholds  from  his  picture  of  distress  all  disgusting  and  exciting 
circumstances,  reconciles  us  to  the  pain  by  dwelling  upon  its 
alleviations,  represents  misery  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  man,  ex- 
hibits the  authors  of  misery  as  visited  with  condign  punishment, 
expresses  impassioned  symixathy  with  the  unfortunate  \4ctim8. 
By  some  artifice  or  other — I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  for  illus- 
M  tration — he  contrives  to  make  us  accjuiesce  in  the  existence  of  the 
1^  misery  represented.  He  has  failed  in  his  end  if  he  leaves  us  dis- 
H  satisfied  and  uncomfortable,  because  the  misery  was  not  relieved 
Hor  cannot  be  relieved  now.     If  we  are  not  reconciled  to  the  ex- 
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isteiice  of  the  misery,  disiK>sed  simply  to  mourn  over  it  and  be 
content,  the  comjiosition  Ls  not  jiatlietic,  but  jjainfuL  For  this 
luxurious  treatment  of  luiinful  things  the  jioet  is  oft^n  heavily 
censured  by  the  preacher.  Sterne's  *  Sentimental  Journey'  "wa« 
reprobated  by  Kol>ert  Hall ;  and  in  our  own  day  we  are  familiar 
with  Carlyle's  denunciation  of  **  whining,  puling,  sickly  senti- 
mentality." 

To  this  distinction  l>etween  the  jminful  end  of  persuasion  and 
tlie  patlietic  end  of  ix)etr5',  wo  may  add  a  little  by  way  of  antici- 
l»ating  the  more  obvious  objections. 

It  will  be  said  that  a  preacher's  object  is  to  i)ersuade  i>eople  to 
action,  and  yet  that  sennons  are  often  called  ])athetic.  This  fact 
need  not  disturb  our  definition.  For,  i'^,  While  it  is  one  of  a 
preacher's  objects  to  jHjrsuade  to  action,  it  is  not  his  only  object : 
the  i»ulpit  has  also  a  function  of  consolation — and  consolation,  the 
reconciling  of  people  to  their  miserie.%  is  by  our  definition  essen- 
tially pathetic.  2',  Supi»osing  a  sermon  admirably  adapted  to  set 
iKtneficenco  in  motion — su]iposing  it  to  present  a  picture  of  most 
harn)win>r  distress — the  hearers  cannot  take  measures  for  relief 
at  once  ;  and  meantime,  if  not  so  excited  as  to  Ikj  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable, they  may  indulge  in  pathetic  dreams  of  the  relief 
that  they  intend  to  give.  3^,  The  eftect  of  a  comi>osition  depends 
very  much  uj^on  the  recipient— a  tale  of  woe  that  makes  one  man 
uncomfortable  for  days,  may  supply  another  with  a  luxurious  feast 
of  mournful  sentiment.  It  is  chiefly  tliLs  last  consideration  that 
makes  the  ap]»lication  of  the  tenn  pathos  shifting — that  causes  the 
ditticulty  of  drawing  any  "objective"  line  between  i»atho8  and 
horror.  ¥ew  persons  skilled  in  analysing  their  feelings  would 
object  to  the  above  definition  of  jmthos,  but  there  would  be  con- 
siderable diflference  of  ojanion  as  to  what  is  agitating  or  horrible 
and  what  is  truly  ]>athetic. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  a  tragic  j>oem  is  agitating,  and  yet 
that  it  is  pathetic.  To  which  we  answer  that  in  a  tragedy,  while 
isolated  scenes  are  tempestuously  agitating,  the  effect  may  yet  be 
pathetic  on  the  whole.  Tragedy  "  purifies  the  mind  by  pity  and 
terror  ; "  the  atmosphere  is  shaken  with  tempests,  only  to  subside  at 
the  end  into  a  purer  and  more  perfect  calm.  Painful  incidents, 
thrilling  transjwrts  of  grief,  keep  alive  our  interest  in  the  plot: 
we  do  not  see  the  pathetic  side  of  these  i)ainful  rei>resentations 
till  we  look  back  u^kju  them  from  the  rejjose  of  the  conclusion. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  terms  fc»r  varieties  of  the  Ludicrous. 
The  only  nicety  is  the  distinctii>n  between  wit  and  humour. 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  distinction.  One  can  see,  from 
the  examples  quoted,  that  critics  arc  very  much  at  one,  though 
they  generally  fail  in  definition,  o>ving  to  the  vagueness  of  their 
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paychologicAl  language.  Professor  Bain's  theory  is  that  hum/jjai 
is  simply  the  laughable  degradaftorrtjf  an  object' vithoul  malice, 
in  a  genial,  kindly,  good-natured  way;  and  that  mt  is  "an  in- 
genious and  unexpected  play  upon  worda"  The  two  qualities 
are  not  opposed,  not  incompatible.  A  good  deal  of  the  confusion 
about  them  has  arisen  from  viewing  them  as  two  contrasted  and 
inconsistent  qualities.  Wit  may  be  humorous,  or  it  may  be 
derisive,  malicious.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  laid  down  that 
humour  "involves  an  element  of  the  subjectiva"  When  we  call 
a  writer  humorous,  we  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  ludicrous 
degradation ;  we  imply  that  he  is  good-natured — that  he  bears  no 
malice.  When  we  call  a  writer  witty,  we  have  regard  simply  to 
the  cleverness  of  his  expression ;  he  may  be  sarcastic,  like  Swift 
— or  humorous,  like  Steele.  The  proper  antithesis  to  humour  is 
satire:  wit  is  common  to  both- 
Such  is  the  true  definition  of  humour,  but  in  the  actual  applica- 
tion there  may  be  as  much  inconstancy  as  in  the  application  of  the 
term  pathos,  and  from  the  same  reason.  What  appears  kindly  and 
good-natured  to  one  man,  may  not  appear  so  to  another.  Addison 
is  generally  classed  among  the  humorists ;  yet  only  the  other  day 
his  kindliness  was  described  as  an  aifectation  put  on  to  sharpen  the 
sting  of  his  ridicule.  Johnson  spoke  of  his  "  malevolent  wit  and 
humorous  sarcasm ; "  and  the  present  writer  believes  that  it  would 
be  difiScult  to  find,  among  all  Addison's  papers,  half-a-dozen  in 
which  the  wit  may  not  fairly  be  characterised  as  malicious.  He 
is  a  humorist  to  us,  but  he  could  hardly  have  appeared  a  humorist 
to  his  victims. 

There  is  another  cause  of  difference  among  critics  as  respects 
particular  compositions.  A  reader  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  a 
degradation,  however  comical  He  may  view  an  object  too  seri- 
ously to  allow  that  it  should  be  trifled  with.  A  recent  critic 
professes  himself  blind  to  the  humour  of  De  Quincey,  and  sees 
in  his  playful  liberties  with  distinguished  names  nothing  but 
frivolous  impertinenca  In  all  such  cases,  as  De  Quincey  him- 
self says,  "not  to  sympathise  is  not  to  understand." 

ELEGANGIBS   OP    STYLE— MELODY,    HARMONY, 

TASTE. 

"  In  the  harmony  of  periods,"  says  Blair,  "  two  things  may  be 
considered.  First,  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general  with- 
out any  particular  expression.  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered  as  to 
become  expressive  of  the  sense." 

Instead  of  expressing  qualities  so  different  by  a  single  tenn,  it 
19  better  to  provide  a  term  for  each.  In  accordance  with  the 
acceptation  ot  melody  and  harmony  in  the  vocabulary  of  music, 
we  may  describe  "  a^eeabl§..&ound  or  modulation  in  general "  as 
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Melody^  and  "  the  sound  so  ordered  as  to  become  expressive  of  the 
sense  "  as  llaniiimy.  If  a  single  designation  is  wanted  for  the  two 
([ualities  together,  we  may,  agreeably  to  Campbell's  list  of  quali- 
ties, call  them  the  mime  of  comixwition. 

I'nder  Melody  there  are  two  things  that  we  may  consider. 
First,  whether  an  author  conforms  to  the  general  laws  of  melody, 
— the  avoiding  of  harsh  effects  ;  the  alternation  of  long  and  short, 
emphatic  and  uncmphatic  syllables ;  the  alternation  of  consonants 
among  themselves,  and  vowels  among  themselves ;  the  avoiding  of 
unpleasant  alliterations;  the  cadence  at  the  close.  Second,  what 
is  his  prevailing  rhythm,  tune  or  st rainy  and  how  far  this  is  varied. 

To  examine  how  far  an  author  obser\*es  the  general  rules  of 
melody  would  be  a  good  school  exercise.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  idea  of  an  author's  favourite  strain.  The  only  means  open  to 
us  is  to  produce  characteristic  R})ecimens.  We  have  as  y«t  no 
scheme  of  nomenclature  or  notation  for  describing  it  technically. 

Some  writers,  ])crhaps  the  majority,  can  impart  no  characteristic 
swing  to  their  language — either  having  no  natural  preference  for  a 
particular  rhythm,  or  giving  their  whole  attention  to  the  ezpres- 
si()n  of  the  meaning,  or  being  overruled  by  habitual  combinations. 
( )nly  such  as  have,  first,  a  decided  ear  for  effects  of  cadence,  and, 
secondly,  a  copious  choice  of  words,  can  attain  to  a  melody  that 
shall  be  either  characteristic  or  effective. 

As  regards  Hannony.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  harmony,  or 
adaptation  of  sound  to  sense,  even  in  prose.  At  the  same  time, 
change  of  strain  or  movement  to  suit  change  of  theme  is  not  so 
marked  in  i)rose  as  in  jwetry,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The 
writer  of  verse  can  suit  himself  to  variations  of  feeling  by  choice 
of  metre,  but  the  >*Tit«r  of  jirose  haa  no  such  fixed  stejis  to  help 
him  to  vary  his  pace.  Besides,  the  prose  writer's  habits  of  con- 
stniction  are  accommodated  to  his  jirevailing  rhythm ;  the  phi 
that  most  readily  occur  to  Tiim  are  in  jmce  with  this  rhythm,- 
that,  along  with  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  verse  writer  in  chang- 
ing his  })ace,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  standard  metre,  he  has  a 
NJartluT  difficulty  that  besets  none  but  verso  writers  accustomed 
only  to  one  metre. 

A(!cordingly,  we  find  that  ])rose  writers  having  a  characteristic 
rhythm,  can  vary  it  but  slightly  to  haiTnonise  with  the  subject- 
matter. 

The  word  tade  is  used  in  two  different  senses ;  and  when  we 
meet  with  the  word,  and  are  disposed  to  challenge  its  application, 
we  do  well  to  make  sure  in  which  signification  our  author  employs 
it.  In  its  wildest  sense  it  is  ecjuivalent  to  artistic  sensibility — as 
IMair  defines  it,  "the  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  of  art"     In  its  narrower  sense  it  may  be  expressed 
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as  artistic  judgment,  being  identical  with  what  Blair  and  others 
define  as  "delicacy"  and  "correctness"  of  taste.  By  writers  of 
the  present  day  the  word  seems  to  be  generally  used  in  the  nar- 
rower sense ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  following  work. 

As  regards  what  artistic  judgment  is  there  may  be  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  Many  men,  many  tastes ;  one  man's  liking  may 
be  another  man's  loathing.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  said  concerning  differences  of  taste,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  agreement  To  take  the  elements 
of  style  separately.  There  is  a  tolerably  unanimous  public  opinion 
against  interlarding  English  composition  with  foreign  words  or 
idioms,  Latin,  French,  or  German;  against  needless  coining  of  new 
words ;  and  against  setting  up  of  unidiomatic  combinations.  No 
writer  could  make  an  excessive  use  of  any  artifice  of  construction 
— ^balanced  sentences,  short  sentences,  condensed  sentences,  abrupt 
and  startling  transitions — without  incurring  general  censura  So 
as  regards  figures  of  speech :  a  style  too  ornate,  too  hyperbolical, 
too  declamatory,  is  condemned  as  such  by  the  critics  with  very 
considerable  unanimity.  Marked  abuses  of  the  elements  of  style 
are  voiy  generally  recognised  as  abuses.  To  be  sure,  if  a  writer  is 
otherwise  fresh  and  vigorous,  all  read  him;  and  even  fastidious 
critics  wink  at  his  eccentricities  as  an  agreeable  break  in  the 
general  monotony  of  composition ;  but  few  venture  to  hold  up  his 
eccentricities  for  general  imitation. 

Concerning  the  emotional  qualities  of  style  we  find  much  less 
agreement  There  are  always  a  few  of  wider  literary  knowledge 
and  superior  discernment  who  groan  inwardly,  some  of  them  out- 
wardly, at  the  ju3gment  of  the  multitude  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
limity, pathos,  and  humour.  And  these  ajmrt,  writers  and  their 
admirers  separate  naturally  into  different  schools.  Taste  "  varies 
with  the  emotional  constitution,  the  intellectual  tendencies,  and 
the  education  of  each  individual.  A  j)erson  of  strong  tender  feel- 
ings is  not  easily  offended  by  the  iteration  of  pathetic  images ;  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  of  humour  is  in  many  cases  entirely 
wanting ;  and  the  strength  of  humane  and  moral  sentiment  may 
be  such  as  to  recoil  from  inflicting  ludicrous  degradation.  A  mind 
bent  on  the  pursuit  of  truth  views  with  distaste  the  exaggerations 
of  the  poetic  art  Each  person  is  by  education  attached  more  to 
one  school  or  class  of  writers  than  to  another." 
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Five  "  kinds  of  composition  "  are  set  down  in  Bain's  Rhetoric — 
description,  narration,  exposition,  persuasion,  poetry.^     Each  of 

le  design  of  the  present  work  excludes  Poetry  both  with  and  without  the 
accompaniment  of  metre.  ^ 
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these  kinds  has  a  special  method,  a  special  body  ot  rulen.  The 
student  who  has  mastered  everything  that  has  been  .given  under 
the  " Elements"  and  the  "Qualities"  of  style,  lias  still  something 
to  learn. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  three  divisions  adopted  in 
til  is  work  are  distinguished  not  as  seimrate  comi)onent  i)arts,  but 
only  as  different  aspects  or  diflferent  ways  of  a]>proaclL  We  have 
said  that  under  either  the  "  Elements  of  Style,"  the  "  Qualities  of 
Style,"  or  the  "  Kinds  of  Composition,"  a  complete  survey  might 
be  taken  of  all  the  arts  of  styla  When,  we  come  to  consider  the 
kinds  of  com{)osition,  we  see  that  this  remark  needs  a  farther 
limitation.  The  kinds  of  comixwition  may  be  subdivided,  and 
under  each  of  the  subdivisions  might  be  included  a  complete  survey 
of  the  arts  of  style.  Every  precept  of  style  laid  down  under  the 
"Elements"  and  the  "Qualities"  might  be  rej^eated  under  De- 
scription, Narration,  and  Ex|)osition.  Whoever  washes  to  describe 
well,  narrate  well,  and  expound  well,  would  bo  all  the  better  for 
knowing  every  good  advice  that  can  be  given  in  the  de()artmentft 
l)rior  in  the  order  of  our  sketch.  Persuasion,  again,  embraces 
everything  j>rior  to  it  There  is  no  precept  of  style  that  may  not 
l>e  useful  to  the  orator  or  the  persuasive  writer.  "Rhetoric"  Is 
another  name  for  the  whole  art  of  comiK)sition. 

DESCRIPTION,   NABBATION,   EXPOSITION. 

Tliese  three  kinds  of  composition  may  be  roughly  distinguished 
as  follows :  Description  embraces  all  the  means  of  representing 
in  words  i>articular  "objects  of  consciousness,"  whether  external 
things  or  states  of  mind ;  narration,  all  the  means  of  representing 
particular  sequences  of  events  ;  e^mosition,  all  the  means  of  rei>re- 
senting  general  propositions.  The.se  may  be  taken  as  rough  defini- 
tions of  them  in  their  elemental  purity;  in  actual  comix>6ition 
they  are  almost  always  mixed. 

For  the  simplest  forms  of  description,  narration,  and  exposition, 
sj)ecial  rules  would  be  of  no  practical  use — would  be  affected  and 
superfluous.  It  Ls  only  in  the  more. complicated  and  difficult  forms 
that  prece|)ts  become  of  service,  and  then  they  may  be  said  to  be 
indispensable. 

The  main  difficulty  in  descTip^ion  arises  "when  we  have  to 
describe  a  varied  scene — the  array  of^a  battle,  a  town,  a  prospect, 
the  exterior  or  interior  of  a  building,  a  piece  of  macliinery,  the 
♦geography  of  a  country,  the  structure  of  a  i>lant  or  an  animaL" 
it  is  to  this  difficulty  that  the  special  rule«  of  description  apply. 
l>urke  and  Macaulay  are  often  said  to  jwssess  great  descriptive 
power.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  this  can  mean  only  that  they  present 
with  vividness  the  individual  particulars  or  striking  as^xjcts  of  a 
scene.   Neither  of  them  [Kissesses  great  descriptive  method   Carlyle 
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may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  standard  of  descriptive  method ; 
Alison  also,  and  later  Mr  Kinglake,  are  very  studied  in  their 
descriptions. 

The  principles  of  description,  as  stated  in  Bain's  Rhetoric,  are 
perhaps  the  best  defined  and  the  least  liable  to  exception  of  all 
precepts  relating  to  composition.  No  person  can  describe  a  com- 
plicated scene  well  without  consciously  or  unconsciously  satisfying 
these  conditions ;  and  a  person  with  a  moderate  command  of  lan- 
guage, by  adhering  to  these  conditions,  will  surpass — at  least  as 
regards  the  first  essential  of  drawing  a  clear  picture — the  undisci- 
plined efforts  of  very  high  genius. 

No  such  exactness  of  plan  is  attainable  for  the  narratipn  of 
complicated  events.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  point  out  to  the  his- 
torian his  chief  liabilities  to  confusion,  and  put  him  so  far  upon 
his  guard 

We  defined  the  fundamental  idea  of  nantjiaii  as  being  the  repre- 
sentation of  particular  sequences  of  events.  But  History  in  its 
actual  development  is  a  much  more  complex  affair.  De  Quincey 
recognises  three  modes  of  history :  Narrative  (a  record  of  public 
transactions) ;  Scenical  (a  study  of  picturesque  effects) ;  and  Philo- 
sophical (a  reasoned  explanation  of  events).  These  are  real  dis- 
tinctions, and  we  are  not  sure  that  they  might  not  be  multiplied. 
Not  that  extant  histories  may  be  divided  into  these  three  classes 
— such  a  work  as  Macaulay's  *  History  of  England'  attempts  to 
combine  the  three  modes — but  these  distinctions  point  to  three 
different  functions  of  History.  The  historian  may  simply  record 
public  transactions  without  attempting  to  explain  them  or  draw 
lessons  from  them,  and  without  any  effort  to  describe  splendid 
spectacles  or  interesting  incidents.  He  may  give  his  principal  care 
to  making  the  record  of  events  instructive,  may  have  a  studious 
eye  to  the  lessons  of  political  and  social  wisdom,  or  he  may  give 
his  principal  care  to  making  the  record  of  events  scenically  or 
dramatically  interesting.  Now,  without  saying  that  these  three 
functions  should  be  kept  distinct — that  a  history  should  be  either 
plainly  narrative,  or  philosophical,  or  scenical,  and  should  not 
aspire  to  be  all  three  at  once — there  is  an  advantage  in  considering 
a  history  under  these  three  aspects  separately.  We  observe  first 
by  what  arts  the  historian  makes  his  narrative  simple  and  i)er- 
spicuous — whether  he  follows  the  order  of  events,  where  and  with 
what  justification  he  departs  from  that  order,  what  provision  he 
makes  for  keeping  distinct  in  our  minds  the  several  concurring 
streams  of  events  in  complicated  transactions,  what  skill  he  shows 
in  the  construction  of  summaries,  and  other  minor  jx)ints.  His 
skill  in  explaining  events  by  general  principles,  and  in  deducting 
general  lessons,  forms  a  separate  consideration.     And  still  another 
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consideration  is  his  scenical  and  dramatic  skill ;  his  word-painting, 
plot-arrangement,  and  other  points  of  artistic  treatment 

Apart  from  the  objects  of  critical  remark  thus  grouped  together 
may  be  placed,  as  a  thing  for  si>ecial  consideration,  the  particular 
form  of  historical  chapter  or  book  that  undertakes  to  delineate  the 
whole  social  state  of  a  people  at  some  one  epoch.  The  most  cele- 
brated example  of  this  is  the  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History. 

¥oT  the  statement  of  simple  generalities,  presenting  no  diflSculty 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  reader,  little  direction  can  be  given. 
Tlie  rules  of  exposition  apply  only  to  the  more  abstruse  gener- 
alities. The  fourleading  arts  of  statement  and  illustration  are 
iteration,  obverse  iteration,  exemplification,  and  com^^arison.  *  The 
popular  exix)sitor  must  also  study  the  arts  of  imparting  interest  to 
dry  subjects,  and  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
tyro,  and  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  previous  knowledge  of  his 
readers. 

The  arts  of  Persuasion,  rhetoric  proper,  open  up  a  still  jpider 
field.  We  have  said  that  all  the  arts  of  style  are  of  servicfe'to  the 
orator.  There  are  times,  perhaps,  when  the  speaker  may  choose  to 
set  the  precepts  of  clear  expression  on  one  side.  Instead  of  trying 
to  express  himself  clearly,  he  may  seek  to  mislead  and  cheat  his 
audience  with  studied  ambiguity <  but  he  will  do  this  all  the 
better  if  he  is  able,  upon  occasion,  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
attractively. 

The  principal  things  to  attend  to  in  criticising  oratory  are  the 
orator's  knowledge  and  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  i^ersons 
addressed,  his  verbal  ingenuity  as  sliown  in  happy  turns  of  ex|)res- 
sion,  his  argumentative  jwwer,  and  liis  skill  in  playing  ujwn  si)ecial 
emotions. 

In  the  examination  of  the  leading  authors,  we  follow  the  order 
of  this  introductory  sketch.  We  do  not  take  up,  in  the  case  of 
every  author,  every  point  here  mentioned ;  we  remark  only  ujwn 
the  prominent  features  in  each  individual  case;  but  we  take  up 
the  various  jwints  in  the  order  of  our  i>reliminary  analysis. 
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THOMAS     DE     QnilfCEY, 

1785- i8S9. 

Among  the  most  eminent  prose  writers  of  this  century  is  Thomas 
de  Quincey,  best  known  as  Tlu  English  OpiumnEnUr, 

The  family  of  De  Quincey,  as  we  leam  from  this  its  most  famous 
modem  representative,  was  originally  Norwegian,  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  flourished  through  nine 
or  ten  generations  as  one  of  the  houses  of  nobility,  until  its  head, 
the  Earl  of  Winchester,  was  attainted  for  treason.  For  more  than 
a  century  before  the  birth  of  the  "  Opium-Eater,"  none  of  his  name 
had  borne  a  title  of  high  rank.  His  father  was  an  opulent  mer- 
chant in  Manchester,  who  died  young,  leaving  his  widow  a  fortune 
of  ^1600  a-year. 

We  know  the  particulars  of  the  earlier  part  of  De  Quince^s  life 
from  his  *  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,'  and  his  *  Autobiographic 
Sketches.'  The  fifth  son  of  a  family  of  eight,  he  was  born  on  the 
15  th  of  August  1785,  at  Greenhay,  then  an  isolated  house  about  a 
mile  from  Manchester.  He  has  recorded  his  earliest  recollections ; 
and  he  was  so  precocious,  that  these  date  from  the  middle  of  his 
second  year.  His  autobiography  contains  few  incidents  that  de- 
jiart  strikingly  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world.  In  his  own 
record,  things  that  are  insignificant  as  objects  of  general  interest 
assume  the  proportions  that  ail  human  beings  must  assign  to  the 
events  of  their  own  life. 

His  first  great  afiiiction  was  the  death  of  a  favourite  sister  when 
he  was  about  six  years  old.  Were  we  to  measure  him  by  the 
standard  of  ordinary  children,  we  should  refuse  to  believe  what  he 
tells  us  of  the  profound  gloom  thrown  over  him  by  this  bereave- 
ment— "  the  ni^t  that  for  him  gathered  upon  that  event  ran  after 
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his  steps  far  into  lifa"  *' Well  it  was  for  me  at  this  period,"  htf 
says,  *'  if  well  it  were  for  me  to  live  at  all,  that  from  any  continued 
contemplation  of  my  misery  I  was  forced  to  wean  myself,  and  sud- 
denly to  assume  the  harness  of  life." 

From  these  "  sickly  reveries  "  ho  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and 
"  introduced  to  the  world  of  strife."  A  "  horrid  pugilistic  brother," 
five  or  six  years  older  than  himself,  whose  "genius  for  mischief 
amounted  to  inspiration,"  returned  home  from  a  public  school 
The  character  of  this  brother  is  drawn  in  the  Sketches  with  ex- 
quisite humour  and  fondness.  He  was  a  boy  of  amazing  spirits 
and  volubility.  He  maintained  a  constant  war  with  the  boy«  of  a 
neighbouring  factory,  and  comi)elled  little  Thomas  to  bear  a  port 
He  kept  the  nursery  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  wonder  with  war 
bulletins,  ghost  stories,  tragic  theatricals,  and  burlesque  lectures 
"  on  all  subjects  known  to  man,  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
our  English  Church  down  to  pyrotechnics,  legerdemain,  magic — 
both  black  and  white — thaiunaturgy,  and  necromancy." 

After  two  years  of  this  excitement,  William  left  Greenhay,  and 
Thomas,  then  in  hLs  eighth  year,  relapsed  into  his  quiet  life,  and 
steadily  pursued  liis  studies  under  one  of  his  guardians,  finding  in 
that  guardian's  family  other  objects  for  his  precocious  symi)athy 
and  meditation.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  mother  removed 
to  Hath,  and  placed  him  at  the  grammar-school  thera  He  had 
made  such  progress  under  his  guardian's  tutorship  that  at  Bath  his 
Latin  verses  were  jmraded  by  the  head-master  as  an  incitement  to 
tlie  older  boys.  This  distinction  led  to  his  removal  from  the  school 
His  austere  mother  was  so  shocked  at  the  compliments  he  was 
receiving,  that,  after  two  years,  she  sent  him  to  a  private  school  in 
Wiltsliire,  "  of  which,"  he  says,  "  the  chief  recommendation  lay  in 
the  religious  character  of  the  master."  At  Winkfield  he  remained 
but  a  year.  Then  came  a  pleasant  interlude  in  his  school  lifa  He 
spent  the  summer  travelling  in  Ireland  with  Lord  Westi)ort,  a  yoimg 
friend  of  his  own  age,  and  on  his  return  stayed  for  three  months  at 
Laxton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carbery,  where  he  studied  Greek  and 
tulked  theology  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Car]>ery.  But  his  pleasures 
were  again  interrupted  by  the  higher  powers.  His  guardians  de- 
cided that  he  should  go  for  three  years  to  Manchester  grammar- 
school  before  i)roceeding  to  Oxford.  8ome  boys  would  have  hailed 
the  change  with  pleasure,  l)Ut  young  De  Quincey,  though  then  but 
fifteen  and  a  few  months  more,  was  premature  in  the  expansion  of 
his  mind,  and  had  begim  to  think  boyish  society  intolerable.  He 
went  to  Manchester  in  1800,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be 
content  with  his  situation.  In  the  course  of  two  years  his  health 
gave  way,  and,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  restraint,  he  took  his 
departure  one  day  without  warning.  His  wanderings  did  not  last 
long.     He  walked  straight  to  Chester ;  and,  while  hanging  about 
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his  mother's  house  trying  to  get  an  interview  with  his  sister,  was 
caught  by  an  easy  stratagem.  He  was  not,  however,  sent  back  to 
school,  but  remained  at  his  mother's  house  till  his  guardians  should 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  hiuL 

Soon  followed  the  great  adventure  of  his  life,  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  Confessions.  Obtaining  some  money  from  his 
mother  for  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales,  he  tired  of  the  mountain 
solitudes,  and  shaped  his  course  to  London,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  borrow  two  hundred  pounds  on  his  expectations.  Here  he  went 
through  hard  experiences.  His  errand  brought  him  under  the 
vexatious  extortions  and  delays  of  a  money-lender.  He  was  re- 
duced to  the  brink  of  starvation.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he 
might  have  perished  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune, the  poor  outcast  Anne,  whom  in  happier  days  he  vainly 
sought  to  trac&  Fortunately  he  was  discovered  and  taken  home 
again.  He  remained  at  home  about  a  year;  but  being  taunted 
by  his  uncle  with  wasting  his  time,  he  undertook  to  go  to  Oxford 
upon  ;^ioo  of  an  annual  allowance,  and  proceeded  thither  in  the 
October  of  1803. 

The  'Autobiographic  Sketches,*  as  republished,  terminate  with 
his  sudden  resolution  to  go  to  Oxford.  In  their  original  form,  as 
contributions  to  *Tait's  Magazine,'  three  more  papers  undertake 
to  describe  his  life  at  Oxford,  but  these  consist  mostly  of  rambling 
digressions  on  the  idea  of  an  English  University,  on  the  Greek 
orators,  on  Paley,  and  suchlike,  and  contain  very  little  personal 
narrativa  This  much  we  may  glean,  that  he  lived  a  hermit  kind 
of  life,  and  did  not  conform  in  the  least  to  the  studies  of  the  place. 
He  "  sequestered  himself "  so  completely  that  (to  quote  his  X)wn 
expression),  "  for  the  first  two  years  of  my  residence  in  Oxford,  I 
compute  that  I  did  not  utter  one  hundred  words."  He  had  but 
one  conversation  with  his  tutor.  "  It  consisted  of  three  sentences, 
two  of  which  fell  to  his  share,  one  to  mine."  In  all  senses  he 
was  justified  in  exclaiming,  "  Oxford,  ancient  mother !  hoary  with 
ancestral  honours,  time-honoured,  and,  haply  it  may  be,  time-shat- 
tered power,  I  owe  thee  nothing !  Of  thy  vast  riches  I  took  not  a 
shilling,  though  living  among  multitudes  who  owed  to  thee  their 
daily  bread."  In  the  matter  of  study,  he  was  a  law  to  himself. 
He  told  his  tutor  in  that  notable  conversation  that  he  was  reading 
Paley;  but  in  point  of  fact  he  had  been  "reading  and  studying 
very  closely  the  *Parmenides.' "  As  a  schoolboy  he  had  attained 
to  an  unusual  mastery  over  the  Greek  language,  "  moving  through 
all  the  obst€u;les  and  resistances  of  a  Greek  book  with  the  same 
celerity  and  ease  as  through  those  of  the  French  and  Latin" — 
and  he  read  Greek  daily ;  "  but  any  slight  vanity  which  he  might 
connect  with  a  power  so  rarely  attained,  and  which,  imder  ordinary 
circumstances,  so  readily  transmutes  itself  into  a  disproportionate 
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admiration  of  the  author,  in  him  was  absolutely  gicall<mfd  np  in  ihf 
tremendous  /told  taken  of  his  entire  sensibilities  at  this  time  by  our 
otvn  literature  J' 

In  his  *  Recollections  of  Coleridge*  he  says,  "  From  1803  to  1808 
T  was  a  student  at  Oxford."  This  prolmbly  means  that  for  those 
five  years  he  remained  formally  on  the  books  of  Worcester  College. 
How  much  of  this  time  he  spent  in  actual  residence  is  not  recorded, 
and  in  all  likelihood  cannot  be  ascertained.  When  we  consider  his 
self-determined  habits  of  study,  we  see  that  it  matters  compara- 
tively little  to  know  where  he  lived.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
once  submitted  to  the  written  jyart  of  the  Final  Examination,  but 
abruptly  left  Oxford  without  offering  himself  for  the  oral  part 

In  the  intervals  of  his  residence  at  Oxford,  he  began  to  make 
occasional  visits  to  London,  and  to  get  introductions  to  literary 
society.  He  had  always  beep  especially  anxious  to  see  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth.  When  he  ran  away  from  school,  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  Lake  district,  had  he  not  scrupled  to  present  himself 
ill  the  character  of  a  fugitive  schoolboy.  About  Christmas  1804-5 
he  had  gone  to  London  with  an  introduction  to  Charles  Lamb,  his 
final  object  being  to  procure  through  Lamb  an  introduction  to 
Coleridge.  His  wishes  were  not  gratified  till  later  than  thia*  He 
first  saw  Coleridge  at  Bristol  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  and  Words- 
worth later  in  the  same  year,  at  the  ix)et*s  cottage  in  the  Vale  of 
Grasmere. 

In  the  winter  of  1 808-9  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Lakea 
Wordsworth  had  quitted  his  cottage  in  Grasmere  for  the  larger 
house  of  Allan  Pkink,  and  De  Quincey  succeeded  this  illustrious 
tenant.  He  retained  this  cottage  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  and 
up  to  1829  it  was  his  principal  place  of  residence  "From  this 
era,"  he  says,  "  through  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  in  succes- 
sion, I  may  describe  my  domicile  as  being  amongst  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Westmoreland.  It  Is  true,  I  often  made  excursions 
to  London,  Bath,  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  northwards  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  perhaps,  on  an  average,  passed  one-fourth  jiart  of  each 
year  at  a  distance  from  this  district ;  but  here  only  it  was  that 
henceforwards  I  had  a  house  and  small  establishment''  A  good 
many  interesting  jiarticulars  about  the  society  of  the  Lakes,  and 
his  way  of  passing  his  time,  are  given  in  some  impers  that  have 
not  been  republished  (*Tait*s  Magazine,'  1840). 

From  the  time  of  his  settling  at  the  Lakes,  a  habit  grew  upon 
him  which  powerfully  influenced  his  life.  Some  four  years  after 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Grasmere,  he  became  a  confirmed  and 
daily  opium-eater.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  habit,  the  pleas- 
ures and  the  pains  of  the  "  pernicious  drug,"  and  the  misenes  of 
his  struggle  to  leave  it  off,  are  related  in  his  Opium  Confessions. 
He  had  first  tasted  opium  in  1804,  as  a  cure  for  toothache.    From 
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that  date  up  to  1812  he  took  opium  as  an  occasional  indulgence, 
"  fixing  beforehand  how  often,  within  a  given  time,  and  when,  he 
would  commit  a  debauch  of  opium."  It  was  not  till  181 3  that 
opium  became  with  him  an  article  of  daily  diet ;  in  that  year  he 
multiplied  the  laudanum  drams  to  allay  *'  an  appalling  irritation  of 
the  stomach."  The  large  doses  once  begun,  he  could  not  break  off. 
He  went  on  from  one  degree  of  indulgence  to  another,  till  in  1816 
he  was  taking  as  much  as  8000  drops  of  laudanum  per  day.  Prob- 
ably in  view  of  his  approaching  marriage,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
his  allowance  to  1000  drops.  He  married  towards  the  close  of 
181 6.  Up  to  the  middle  of  181 7  he  "judges  himself  to  have  been 
a  happy  man ; "  and  he  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  interior  of 
his  cottage  in  a  stonny  winter  night,  with  "  warm  hearth-rugs,  tea, 
a  fair  tea-maker,  shutters  closed,  curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies 
on  the  floor,  whilst  the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  audibly  without" 
Again  he  seems  to  have  lapsed  into  over-indulgence — to  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  "  Circean  spells  "  of  opium.  The  next  four  years 
he  spent  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  torpor,  utterly  incapable  of 
sustained  exertion.  "  But  for  misery  and  suffering,"  he  says,  "  I 
might  indeed  be  said  to  have  existed  in  a  dormant  stata  I  sel- 
dom could  prevail  on  myself  to  write  a  letter.  An  answer  of  a  few 
words  to  any  that  I  received  was  the  utmost  that  I  could  accom- 
plish ;  and  often  that  not  until  the  letter  had  lain  weeks,  or  even 
months,  on  my  writing-table."  At  length  in  1821,  with  the  in- 
creasing expenses  of  his  household,  his  affairs  became  embarrassed, 
and  he  was  called  upon  by  the  strongest  inducements  to  shake  off 
this  dead  weight  upon  his  energies.  He  succeeded.  Unable  wholly 
to  renounce  the  use  of  opium,  he  yet  reduced  the  amount  so  far  as 
to  be  capable  of  literary  exertion.^ 

His  first  production  was  the  *  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Ektter.'  TMs  appeared  in  the  '  London  Magazine '  in  the  autumn 
of  1 82 1,  and  was  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  in  the  following 
year. 

From  1 82 1  to  1825,  though  he  still  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  at  Grasmere,  he  was  often  in  London,  his  lodgings  being  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  During  that  time  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  *  London  Magazina'  He  speaks  of  his  "  daily 
task  of  writing  and  producing  something  for  the  journals  ; "  calls 

1  The  Opium  Confessions,  as  they  stand  in  the  final  edition,  convey  the  im- 
pression, though  not  in  specific  woitis,  that  he  had  wholly  renounced  the  use  of 
opium,  and  he  is  usually  accused  of  having  pretended  to  a  self-command  that  he 
never  absolutely  acquired.  Had  the  appendix  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Confes- 
sions been  reprinted,  he  might  have  been  spared  this  accusation.  He  there  ex- 
plains why,  in  the  narrative  as  originally  written  in  the  '  London  Magazine/  he 
wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had  wholly  renounced  the  use  of  opium  ; 
and  says  that  in  suffering  his  readers  to  think  of  him  as  a  reformed  opium-eater, 
he  lelt'no  impression  but  what  he  shai-ed  himself. 
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himself  "  one  of  the  corps  littercUaire;"  and  says  that  the  follow- 
ing writers  were  in  182 1-2-3  "amongst  his  collaborateurs"  in  the 
'  Loudon  Magazine ' — Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Allan  Cunningham, 
Hood,  Hamilton,  Reynolds,  Carey.  In  his  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae,' 
Christopher  North  says  that  the  magazine  failed  because  De  Quin- 
cey's  papers  were  glaringly  superior  to  the  other  contributions — a 
whimsical  gibe  at  the  other  contributors.  A  performance  of  his  in 
the  autumn  of  1824  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  how  thoroughly 
he  had  identified  himself  with  the  literary  brotherhood.  It  was,  as 
he  says,  *^  the  most  complete  literary  hoax  that  ever  can  have  been 
l)erpetrated."  A  German  bookseller  had  published  a  novel  in  Grer- 
nian  under  the  title  of  ^  Walladmoor,'  professing  that  it  was  a  trans- 
lation from  Sir  Walter  Scott  De  Quincey  reviewed  the  pseudo- 
ti-anslation  hurriedly,  and  spoke  of  it  in  ra^er  high  terms,  chance 
having  directed  him  to  the  only  tolerable  passages  in  the  work. 
Thereupon  a  London  firm  conceived  the  idea  of  translating  it,  and 
employed  De  Quincey  as  translator.  When  he  came  to  go  through 
the  work  in  detail,  he  found  it,  as  he  says,  *'  such  *  almighty '  non- 
sense (to  speak  transatlantice) "  that  translating  it  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  accordingly  he  rewrote  the  greater  part  of  it  All 
the  same,  his  composition  was  given  to  the  English  world  as  a 
translation  from  the  Genuan.  His  dedication  of  the  performance 
to  the  German  forger  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  humour.  His  industry 
in  London  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufliciently  rewarded  to  re- 
lieve him  from  his  embarrassments.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Wil- 
son, dated  from  London,  1825,  he  expresses  himself  as  being  in 
dread  of  apprehension  for  debt 

After  1825  his  literary  activity  was  directed  almost  entirely  to 
Edinburgh.  He  vros  probably  drawn  there  by  his  friendship  with 
Wilson.  In  1826  he  began,  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  a  series  of 
])ai)ers  under  the  title  of  "  Gallery  of  German  Prose  Classics  ;*'  but 
opium-eaters,  as  he  said,  "  though  good  fellows  upon  the  whole, 
never  finish  anything" — and  the  Gallery  never  received  more  than 
two  celebrities,  Lessing  and  Kant,  the  series  ending  with  the  third 
instalment.  From  1825  to  1849  ^®  wrote  a  great  deal  for  *  Black- 
wood,' contributing  altogether  about  fifty  papers  that  have  been 
reprinted,  three  or  four  sometimes  u]:x)n  one  subject  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  *  Blackwood'  joapers  were — "Murder  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts"  (1827),  "Toilette  of  a  Hebrew 
Lady"  (1828),  "  Dr  Parr  and  his  Contemporaries,  or  Whiggism  in 
its  Relations  to  Literature"  (1831),  "The  Ciesars"  (1832-3-4), 
"The  Essenes"  (1840),  "On  Style ^'  (i 840-1),  "Homer  and  the 
Ilomeridie"  (1841),  "Coleridge  and  Opium-Eating"  (1845),  "Sus- 
piria  de  Profundis"  (1845),  ''The  MaU-Coach,"  and  "The  Vision 
of  Sudden  Death"  (1849). 

In   1834  he   formed   another  very  fertile   literary  connection. 


s 
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becoming  a  contributor  to  'Tait's  Magazine.'  Tbis  connection  is 
better  known  than  his  earlier  and  longer-continued  connection  with 
Blackwood,  because  his  papers  were  not  anonymous,  but  bore  either 
his  own  name  or  the  well-known  aliasy  "  The  English  Opium-Eater." 
He  contributed  very  regularly  up  to  1841,  and  again  in  1845  and 
1846.  He  sent  in  altogether  nearly  fifty  separate  papers,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  have  been  reprinted.  The  most  famous  were  his 
"  Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners,  from  the  Autobiography  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,"  contributed  at  intervals  up  to  1841.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  not  more  than  one-half  of  these  have 
been  reprinted.  About  thirty  of  his  contributions  to  *  Tait  *  were 
personal  reminiscences.  These  are  represented  in  his  collected 
works  by  two  volumes  —  'Autobiographic  Sketches'  (voL  xiv.) 
and  *  Recollections  of  the  Lakes*  (voL  iL)  Apart  from  these,  his 
best-known  papers  in  *Tait'  were  "A  Tory's  Account  of  Toryism, 
Whiggism,  and  Radicalism"  (1835-36). 

Little  seems  to  be  known  about  his  place  of  residence  from  1830 
to  1843.     Up  ^  1829  he  lived  chiefly  at  Grasmera    He  spent  the  ^ 

year  1830  with  Professor  Wilson  in  EdinburgL     In  1835  ^®  8^^®  I 

up  his  cottage  at  Qrasmera    In  1843  ^^  settled  with  his  family  at         \^ 
Lasswade,  a  small  village  near  EdinburgL     It  is  probably  to  this  < 

interval  that  we  must  refer  Mr  John  Hill  Burton's  somewhat  over- 
done sketch  of  his  habits  and  personal  appearance  in  the  *  Book- 
Hunter,'  where  De  Quincey  appears  as  "  Thomas  Papaverius,"  a 
"  mighty  book-hunter."  ^  ^ 

During  1842-3-4  he  sent  nothing  to  *  Tait,'  and  very  little  to  ^^ 

•Blackwood;'  and  in  1844  appeared  the  only  work  of  his  that 
first  saw  the  light  as  an  independent  book — *  The  Logic  of  Political 
Economy.'  It  is  not  a  complete  exposition  of  political  economy, 
but,  as  the  title  imports,  of  certain  first  principles — the  doctrines 
of  value,  market-value,  wages,  rent,  and  profita 

As  in  the  case  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  others,  his  scattered 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  were  first  republished  in 
America.  The  collection  was  begun  by  the  firm  of  Ticknor,  Reed, 
&  Fields,  Boston,  in  1852,  without  the  author's  knowledge;  but 
the  publishers  generously  made  him  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the 
publication,  and  he  ultimately  gave  his  assistance  to  the  work  of 
collectiQg  the  scattered  papers.  The  first  English  edition,  "in 
fourteen  volumes  crown  8vo,  was  published  by  Messrs  Hogg  of 
Edinburgh,  during  the  eight  years  1853-60 ;  and  all  the  papers  it 
contained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  last  volume,  enjoyed 
the  author's  revision  and  correction." 

His  last  productions  were  some  papers  on  China,  contributed  to 
*  Titan '  (a  continuation  of  *  Hogg's  Instructor')  in  1856-57.  They 
are  not  included  in  his  collected  works,  but  are  republished  sepa- 
rately. 
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He  died  at  Edinburgh,  December  8,  1859,  in  his  seventy-fifth 

year. 

We  have  several  descriptions  of  De  Quincey's  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  slender  little  man,  with  small,  clearly  chiselled 
features,  a  large  head,  and  a  remarkably  high,  square  forehead. 
*'  In  addition,"  says  Professor  Masson,  "  to  the  general  impression 
of  his  diminutiveness  and  fragility,  one  was  struck  with  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  his  head  and  forehead,  rising  disproportionately  high 
over  his  small,  wrinkly  visage,  and  gentle,  deep-set  eyes."  There 
was  a  i)eculiarly  high  and  regular  arch  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  brow, 
which  was  also  slightly  contracted.  The  lines  of  his  countenance 
fell  naturally  into  an  expression  of  mild  suffering,  of  endurance 
sweetened  by  benevolence,  or,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  inter- 
l)reter,  of  gentle,  melancholy  sweetness.  All  that  met  him  seem 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  measured,  silvery,  yet  somewhat 
hollow  and  unearthly,  tones  of  his  voice,  the  more  impressive  that 
the  flow  of  his  talk  was  unhesitating  and  unbroken. 

"Although  a  man  considerably  under  height  and  slender  of 
form,  he  was  ca^yable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue,  and  took  con- 
stant exercise."  His  having  been  the  travelling  companion  of 
Christopher  North  about  the  English  lakes  is  a  sufficient  certificate. 
The  weak  point  in  his  bodily  system,  as  he  frequently  tells  us,  was 
his  stomach.  This  weakness  he  often  pleads  as  the  justification  of 
his  opium-eating.  Opium  was  "  the  sole  remedy  potent  enough  to 
control  his  distress  and  irritability."  He  sometimes  humorously 
exaggerates  his  infirmity.  "  A  more  worthless  body  than  his  own, 
the  author  is  free  to  confess,  cannot  be.  It  is  his  pride  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  base,  crazy,  despicable  human  system, 
that  hardly  ever  could  have  been  meant  to  be  seaworthy  for  two 
days  under  the  ordinary  storms  and  wear  and  tear  of  life ;  and, 
indeed,  if  that  were  the  creditable  way  of  disposing  of  human 
bodies,  he  must  own  that  he  should  almost  be  ashamed  to  bequeath 
his  wretched  structure  to  any  respectable  dog." 

As  often  happens,^  the  impoverishment  of  certain  bodily  organs 
was  accompanied,  if  not  caused,  by  an  enormous  and  dispropor- 
tionate activity  of  intellect  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  a  man  so  completely  absorbed 
in  mental  operations,  and  so  far  removed  from  our  ordinary  way 
of  looking  at  the  world.  He  resembled  the  contemplative  sages  of 
India  more  than  the  intellectual  men  of  rough,  practical  England. 

1  **  In  general,"  says  our  author,  "  a  man  has  reason  to  think  himsblf  well  off 
ill  the  great  lottery  of  this  life  if  he  draws  the  prize  of  a  healthy  stomach  with- 
out a  mind,  or  the  prize  of  a  fine  intellect  with  a  crazy  stomach  ;  but  that  any 
man  should  draw  both  is  truly  astonishing,  and,  I  suppose,  happens  only  once 
ill  a  century." 
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Of  no  man  can  it  be  absolutely  true  that  he  does  nothing  but  ob- 
serve, read,  meditate,  imagine,  and  communicate  the  results ;  but 
this  may  be  affirmed  of  De  Quincey  with  a  nearer  approach  to  truth 
than  it  can  be  affirmed  of  any  other  great  name  in  our  literature. 

In  reading  his  works,  one  of  the  first  things  that  strike  us  is  the 
extreme  multifariousness  of  his  knowledge.  When  we  compare 
him  even  with  writers  of  a  high  order,  we  cannot  help  being 
astonished  at  the  force  of  a  memory  that  could  hold  so  much  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use.  He  was  noted  for  conversational 
powers ;  and,  as  he  himself  explains,  one  of  his  peculiar  advantages 
for  conversation  was  "  a  prodigious  memory  "  and  "  an  inexhaust- 
ible fertility  of  topics." 

In  hifl  writings  this  retentive  capacity  often  makes  us  pause  and 
wonder.  For  some  of  his  most  curious  freaks  of  scholarship,  in- 
deed, his  "Toilette  of  a  Hebrew  Lady"  and  his  "Casuistry  of 
Roman  Meals,"  he  took  most  of  the  materials  at  second-hand  from 
the  German.  Still,  if  we  were  to  assemble  all  his  digressions, 
quotations,  notes,  and  allusions,  we  should  be  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  immense  and  eccentric  range  of  his  reading,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  his  tenacious  hold  of  what  he  had  read.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  make  such  a  collection,  we  should  be  no  less  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  another  field  of  his  memory.  We  should  find  that 
he  was  a  close  observer  of  human  character,  and  that  he  noted  and 
remembered  characteristic  peculiarities  and  expressions  of  feeling 
with  Boswellian  minuteness.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 
met  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  he  seldom  mentions  a 
name  without  giving  some  characteristic  particulars  of  the  j^erson. 

Then,  as  regards  the  other  great  intellectual  force — the  power 
of  recovering  analogous  circumstances  or  detecting  hidden  resem- 
blances— De  Quincey  had  a  very  remarkable,  perhaps  a  still  more 
remarkable,  endowment  Speaking  of  his  conversational  power?, 
he  says  that  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
he  heA  "  the  far  greater  advantage  of  a  logical  instinct  for  feeling 
in  a  moment  the  secret  analogies  or  |)arallelisms  that  connected 
things  else  apparently  remota"  And  again,  writing  of  his  powers 
of  memory,  he  says,  "  I  mention  this  in  no  spirit  of  boasting.  Far 
from  it ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  my  mortifications  have  been 
compliments  to  my  memory,  when,  in  fact,  any  compliment  that  I 
had  merited  was  due  to  the  higher  faculty  of  an  electric  aptitude 
for  seizing  analogies,  and,  by  means  of  those  aerial  pontoons,  pass- 
ing over  like  lightning  from  one  topic  to  another."  ^  This  power 
appears  in  his  writings  in  several  shapes.  The  quotations  and 
allusions  that  show  his  wide  knowledge  of  books  and  men  are  very 
obvious  signs  of  the  activity  of  his  analogical  faculty.  His  numer- 
ous illustrations,  and  the  metaphorical  cast  of  his  language  are  no 

^  Blackwood's  Magazine,  April  1845. 
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less  striking.  Less  obtrusive  evidences  of  the  faculty,  but  still 
more  valuable  as  being  evidences  of  its  strength,  are  his  power  of 
breaking  through  routine  views,  and  the  ingenious  plausibility  of 
his  arguments.  He  very  rarely  assumes  a  traditional  view  without 
some  note  of  exception,  and  this  evidently  not  from  a  rough  love 
of  paradox — as  is  sometimes  alleged  by  careless  readers — but  from 
his  strong  and  delicate  sensibility  to  the  exact  relations  of  things. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his  subtlety  in  distinguishing 
wherein  things  agree  and  wherein  they  differ — in  what  respects  a 
traditional  view  is  warrantable,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  errone- 
ous. Equally  charming  to  the  lover  of  intellectual  subtlety  are 
his  deliberate  arrays  of  argument  in  support  of  a  favourite  thesis, 
as  seen  in  such  performances  as  his  paper  on  the  Essenes,  or  his 
attempt  to  whitewash  the  character  of  Judas  Iscariot  His  skill 
in  urging  every  circumstance  favourable  to  his  opinion,  and  in  ex- 
plaining away  everything  that  bears  against  it,  gives  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  an  idea  of  elaborate  ingenuity  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  of  our  recognised  "leaders  of  literature." 

Were  De  Quincey*s  writings  the  outcome  of  nothing  more  gen- 
erally attractive  than  profound  erudition,  intellectual  subtlety,  and 
powers  of  copious  expression,  they  would  not  have  taken  such  a 
hold  of  public  interest  But  he  was  not  an  arid  philosopher,  a 
modern  Duns  Scotus  or  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  tells  us  that  he 
read  "German  metaphysicians,  Latin  schoolmen,  thaumaturgic 
Platonists,  and  religious  Mystics,"  but  he  tells  us  also  that  at  one 
time  "  a  tremendous  hold  was  taken  of  his  entire  sensibilities  by  our 
own  literature."  Though  he  "well  knew  that  his  proi)er  vocation 
was  the  exercise  of  the  analytic  understanding,"  he  spent  perhaps 
the  greater  2)art  of  his  time  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
taking  profound  delight  in  "the  sublimer  and  more  i)assionate 
poets,"  in  "  the  grand  lamentations  of  Samson  Agoniates,  or  the 
great  harmonies  of  the  Satanic  speeches  in  *  Paradise  Regained.'  " 

He  described  himself  as  a  Eudieraonist  or  Hedonist — averse  to 
everything  that  did  not  bring  him  immediate  enjoyment ;  and  this 
half-humorous  description  may  be  allowed,  if  we  take  care  not  to 
forget  that  his  enjoyments  were  of  a  peculiar  nature.  His  pleas- 
ures were  not  lx)i8terous — not  dependent  ujx)n  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  He  was  an  intellectual  Hedonist,  or  pleasure  -  seeker. 
During  a  considerable  jmrt  of  his  time  he  was  rapt  in  his  favourite 
studies,  in  works  of  the  analytic  understanding,  of  history,  and  of 
imagination.  But  even  in  daily  life,  in  intercourse  with  the  world, 
his  imagination  seems  to  have  been  preternatural ly  active.  He 
was  a  close  observer  of  character,  as  we  can  see  both  from  his 
works  and  fn)m  the  testimony  of  those  that  knew  him.  But,  att 
we  also  know  from  both  sources,  his  imagination  was  constantly 
active  in  shaping  his  surroundings  into  objects  of  refined  pleasure. 
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ranging  through  many  varieties  of  grave  and  gay.  He  applied 
this  transfiguring  process  to  the  incidents  of  his  own  life — not 
inventing  romantic  or  comical  incidents,  but  dwelling  upon  certain 
features  of  what  really  took  place,  and  investing  them  with  lofty, 
tender,  or  humorous  imagery.  So  with  his  friends  and  casual 
acquaintances.  He  was  sufficiently  observant  of  what  they  really 
did  and  said,  was  remarkably  acute  in  divining  what  passed  in 
their  minds,  and  felt  the  disagreeable  as  well  as  the  agreeable 
points  of  their  character;  but  he  had  the  power  of  abstracting 
from  the  disagreeable  circumstances.  He  fixed  his  imagination 
upon  the  agreeable  side  of  an  acquaintance,  and  transmuted  the 
mixed  handiwork  of  nature  into  a  pure  object  of  aesthetic  pleasure.^ 

His  pleasures,  we  have  said,  were  not  boisterous.  He  had  not 
the  constitution  for  hearty  enjoyment  of  life.  In  his  Sketches 
he  describes  himself  as  being,  in  his  boyhood,  "the  shiest  of 
children,"  "constitutionally  touched  with  pensiveness,"  "natu- 
rally dedicated  to  despondency."  From  his  repose  of  manners  he 
was  a  privileged  visitor  to  the  bedroom  of  his  dying  father.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  peace,  had  "a  perfect  craze  for  being 
despised" — considering  contempt  as  the  only  security  for  un- 
molested repose — and  always  tried  to  hide  his  precocious  accom- 
plishments from  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  All  Ids  life  through 
he  retained  this  shyness.  He  had  splendid  conversational  powers, 
and  never  was  silent  from  timidity,  at  least  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Ms  favourite  opium ;  and  yet  he  rather  avoided  than 
courted  society.  He  humorously  tells  us  how  he  was  horrified 
at  a  party  in  London  when  he  saw  a  large  company  of  guests 
filing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  divined  from  their  looks  that 
they  had  come  to  "lionise"  the  Opium-Eater.  Mr  Hill  Burton 
represents  the  difficulty  of  getting  him  out  to  literary  parties  in 
Edinburgh  in  spite  of  his  most  solemn  promises;  and  we  have 
from  Professor  Masson  a  pleasant  instance  of  his  shyness  to 
recognise  a  new  acquaintance  in  the  street,  and  of  his  nervous- 
ness when  he  found  himself  the  subject  of  observation. 

Such  a  man  often  contracts  strong  special  attachments.  In 
some  of  the  impassioned  records  of  the  Confessions  and  the 
*  Autobiographic  Sketches,'  we  have  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
De  Quincey's  affections.  In  writing  of  living  friends,  he  usually 
practises  a  delicate  reserve,  and  veils  his  tenderness  under  the 
mask  of  humour.  Yet  even  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions, 
such  as  the  touching  address  to  his  absent  wife  in  the  Opium 
Confessions.  In  writing  of  departed  friends,  he  pours  out  his 
feelings  without  reserve.     His  sister  Elizabeth,  the  outcast  Anne, 

1  It  is  not  meant  that  he  was  so  unlike  other  men  as  to  be  doing  this  con- 
stantly ;  only  that  he  seized  upon  and  transfigured  actual  objects  into  ideals 
much  more  than  the  generality  of  intellectual  men. 
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the  infant  dan^ter  of  Wordsworth,  and  hiB  nnfortimate  friend 
Charles  L  /  may  be  mentioned  as  objects  that  at  diffsrant 
periods  of  his  life  engrossed  his  affections,  and  whose  loss  he 
deplores  with  impassioned  sorrow. 

He  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  letting  his  imagination  dwell 
too  favourably  upon  himself — of  being  especially  Tain.  Now  we 
call  a  man  vam  when  he  pretends  to  something  that  he  does  not 
I)ossess,  or  when  he  makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  poeses- 
sions.  It  has  not  been  alleged  that  De  Quincey  was  yain  m  the' 
first  and  worst  sense ;  he  has  never  been  accused  of  exaggerating 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  admiration.  But  it  is  alleged  that 
he  was  vain  in  the  second  sense ;  that  he  makes  a  complaoefitly 
ostentatious  display  of  his  ancestral  line,  of  his  aristocntic  eom- 
nections,  of  his  romantic  adventures,  of  his  philosophical  know- 
ledge, of  his  wonderful  drcAma  Such  a  chai^S^  could  haidly  be 
made  but  by  a  hasty  or  an  undiscriminating  reader.  In  the 
^Autobiographic  Sketches'  we  are  never  complacently  invited 
to  admira  We  never  think  of  the  writer  as  a  aelf-p^orified 
hero,  unless  we  are  all  the  more  jealous  of  being  thrown  into  thQ 
8liad&  We  are  taken  into  his  confidence,  but  he  challenges  our 
sympathy,  not  our  admiration.  He  often  speaks  of  himself 
humorously,  but  never  with  ostentatious  complacency.  He  treats 
himself  with  no  greater  favour  than  any  of  the  other  suljeets 
of  his  narrative  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  who  obaenred 
and  speculated  upon  every  human  creature  that  came  under  his 
notice,  observed  and  speculated  most  of  all  upon  himself  as  the 
human  creature  that  he  was  best  acquainted  witL  He  was  too 
discerning  a  genius  to  be  unconscious  of  his  own  excellence,  and 
too  little  of  a  humbug  to  pretend  that  he  was. 

As  he  has  been  accused  of  vanity,  so  he  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  arrogance,  upon  a  still  graver  misconception  of  his 
shy,  retiring  nature,  and  his  humorous  self-irony.  His  dogmatic 
judgments  of  Plato,  Cicero,  Dr  Johnson,  and  other  eminent  men, 
and  his  strong  expressions  of  national  and  political  prejudice, 
are  sometimes  quoted  as  signs  of  a  tendency  to  domineer.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  whoever  takes  up  this  view  has  not 
l)enetratea  far  into  the  peculiar  personality  of  De  Quincey.  What- 
ever might  be  the  strength  of  his  expressions,  and  these  were  often 
exaggerated  for  comic  effect,  there  have  been  few  men  of  equal 
]x>wer  more  unaffectedly  open  to  reasonable  conviction.  When 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  took  a  pleasure,  usually  a  humorous 
pleasure,  in  putting  his  opinion  as  strongly  as  possible ;  but  that 
was  no  index  as  regarded  his  susceptibility  to  new  lidit  This 
we  may  reasonably  infer  from  his  character  as  revealed  in  his 
works ;  and  if  we  need  further  evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  words 

^  The  two  last  are  xoentioned  in  papers  that  have  not  been  reprinted. 
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of  his  personal  acquaintance  Mr  Burton,  who  speaks  of  his  "  gentle 
and  kindly  spirit,"  and  his  boyish  ardour  at  making  a  new  dis- 
covery. Equally  mistaken  is  the  charge  of  jealousy,  which  comes 
from  some  admirers  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  He  always, 
and  with  obvious  sincerity,  professed  an  admiration  for  the  extra- 
ordinary qualities  of  these  men,  but  he  knew  exactly  where  their 
strength  lay;  he  knew  that  both  were  men  of  special  strength 
combined  with  special  infirmity,  and  in  his  "Recollections"  of 
them,  while  doing  all  justice  to  their  merits,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  expose  their  faults.  On  this  ground  he  is  charged  with  jeal- 
ousy. But  before  we  admit  a  charge  so  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  his  character  otherwise,  it  must  be  shown  that  his 
criticisms  are  unfair,  or  that  they  contain  anything  that  can  be 
construed  into  an  evidence  of  malice.  Had  De  Quincey  been 
a  jealous,  irritable  man,  instead  of  being  "  gentle  and  kindly  " 
as  he  was,  the  universally  attested  arrogance  and  contemptuous 
manner  of  Wordsworth  would  have  driven  him  to  take  part  with 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  in  that  case  the  great  poet's  reputa- 
tion might  have  been  considerably  delayed. 

I  have  dwelt  at  disproportionate  length  upon  two  qualities  that 
are  not  marked  in  De  Quincey^s  character,  simi)ly  for  the  reason 
that  nnappreciative  critics  have  described  them  as  the  ruling 
emotions  of  his  personal  reminiscences.  To  discuss  them  at  such 
length  without  a  guarding  statement  would  create  misconception. 
We  may  say,  in  loose  terms,  that  two  kinds  of  emotion  almost 
engrossed  his  imagination,  and  that  these,  in  the  peculiar  form 
they  assumed  in  De  Quincey,  were  diametrically  antagonistic  and 
inevitably  destructive  to  emotions  so  petty  as  vanity  or  jealous 
egotism.  These  two  ruling  emotions  may  be  vaguely  described 
as  humour  and  sublimity. 

Though  naturally  unfitted  for  rough  merriment,  for  Teufels- 
droeckh  laughter,  De  Quincey  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
None  of  his  papers  are  without  humorous  strokes,  and  some  of 
them  are  extravagantly  humorous  from  beginning  to  end.  Chris- 
topher North  began  to  take  opium,  but  desisted  upon  finding,  as 
he  said,  that  it  destroyed  his  moral  sensibilities,  and  put  him  into 
such  a  condition  of  mind  that  he  was  ready  to  laugh  at  anything, 
no  matter  how  venerable.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  opium  had  a 
similar  effect  upon  De  Quincey.  But,  as  he  would  have  delighted 
to  point  out,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  as  regards  laughter  at 
things  venerable :  the  laugh  may  be  malicious,  designed  to  bring 
a  venerable  object  into  contempt,  or  it  may  be  humorous,  revolv- 
ing simply  upon  its  own  extravagance — degradation  of  the  object 
being  manifestly  serious  and  ill-natured  in  the  one  case,  and 
manifestly  whimsical  and  good-natured  in  the  other.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  malice  in  De  Quincey's  laughter.     It  is,  as  he 
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described  it  himself,  merely  "humorous  extravagance."  He  is 
a  humorist,  not  a  satirist  Sometimes  he  tr^ts  venerable  persons 
or  institutions  with  playful  banter.  Sometimes,  by  a  kind  of 
inverse  process,  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  speaking  of  mean  occupa- 
tions with  expressions  of  mock  dignity.  One  unique  vein  of  his 
humour  consists  in  sjjeaking  with  affection  or  admiration,  or  with 
a  dry  business  tone,  concerning  objects  usually  regarded  with 
horror  and  indignation.  Whatever  he  does,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  exemplify  his  humour,  he  does  all  with  good-nature. 
He  seldom  applies  his  banter  to  living  persons,  and  then  in  such 
a  way  that  none  but  very  touchy  subjects  could  take  offence. 
Indeed,  so  playful  and  stingless  is  his  humour,  that  many  profess 
themselves  unable  to  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  his  peculiar 
extmvagances.  In  humour,  of  course,  everything  depends  upon 
the  reader's  attitude  of  mind.  De  Quincey's  own  answer  to  his 
censors  is  complete :  "  Not  to  sympathise  is  not  to  understand; 
and  the  playfulness  which  is  not  relished,  becomes  flat  and  insipid, 
or  absolutely  without  meaning." 

His  genius  for  the  sublime  is  unquestioned.  He  was  singularly 
oi)en  to  impressions  of  grandeur.  As  in  his  humour,  so  in  his 
susceptibility  to  sublime  effects,  it  is  difficult  for  an  energetic 
l)eople  like  us  to  lower  ourselves  into  this  i)eculiar  state  of  mind. 
1  say  to  loiaer  ourselves,  for  the  effort  implies  a  diminution  of 
our  active  energies  and  the  intensifjring  of  our  passive  suscepti- 
bilities. One  of  the  best  ways  of  understanding  De  Quincey  in 
his  sublime  moods  is  to  contrast  him  with  Carlyle  in  his  so-called 
hero-worship.  The  attitude  of  mind  in  worship,  as  usually  under- 
stood, is  a  passive  attitude — an  attitude  of  reverential  prostration, 
of  adoring  contemplation.  If  this  be  so,  the  term  worship  is 
incorrectly  applied  to  Carlyle's  attitude,  and  applies  with  much 
greater  propriety  to  De  Quincey's.  Carlyle's  state  of  mind  seems 
to  be  a  state  of  exalted  activity/,  A  man  of  force  and  vigour,  he 
seems  to  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  his  heroes — to  feel  himself, 
in  thinking  of  them,  exalted  to  the  same  pitch  of  victorious 
energy.  Now  this  is  not  a  state  of  prastration,  of  adoration, 
but  the  highest  jwssible  state  of  ideal  activity — the  moment  of 
success  in  imaginary  Titanic  effort  On  the  contrary,  De  Quin- 
cey's  attitude  is  essentially  an  attitude  of  adoration,  of  aw^-struck 
pfi^dvity  He  lies  still,  as  it  were, — remains  quiescent ;  i)assively 
allows  magnificent  conceptions  to  ent^r  his  mind  and  dwell  there. 
Carlyle's  hero-w^orship  is  more  the  intoxication  of  jwwer  than  the 
worship  of  power,  the  sublime  of  egotism  more  than  the  sublime 
of  adoration.  The  vision  of  great  manifestations  of  power  seems 
to  act  upon  the  one  as  a  stimulant,  u})on  the  other  as  a  narcotic, 
conspiring  with  the  subduing  influence  of  "all-potent  opium." 

The  power  that  walks  in  darkness,  that  leaves  for  the  imagina- 
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tion  a  wide  margin  of  "potentiality,"  is  more  impressive  than 
power  with  a  definite  limit  Accordingly  De  Quincey  tells  us  that 
"his  nature  almost  demanded  mystery." 

The  pleasing  astonishment  inspired  by  visions  of  grandeur  is 
nearly  allied  to  awe,  and  awe  passes  readily  into  panic  dread. 
This  De  Quincey  experienced  in  his  opium-dreama  "  Clouds  of 
gloomy  grandeur  overhung  his  dreams  at  all  stages  of  opium,  and, 
in  the  last,  grew  into  the  darkest  of  miseries."  His  dreams  were 
tumultuous — "with  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms." 
Sometimes  gorgeous  spectacles,  "such  as  never  yet  were  beheld 
by  waking  eye,"  suddenly  gave  place  to  "hurrying  trepidations." 
Sometimes  he  was  filled  with  apprehensions  of  frightful  disaster, 
while  kept  motionless  by  "the  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics." 

As  regards  the  sensuous  framework  of  De  Quincey's  emotions, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  his  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  luxuries 
and  grandeurs  of  the  ear.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  "  pomps 
and  glories  "  of  the  eye,  but  the  ear  was  his  most  highly  endowed 
sense.  This  is  his  own  analysis.  He  recognised,  he  said,  his  sen- 
sibility to  music  as  rising  above  the  common  standard  by  various 
tests — "by  the  indispensableness  of  it  to  his  daily  conifort,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  made  any  sacrifices  to  obtain  a  ^  grand 
debauch  *  of  that  nature,  &c.  <kc"  He  might  have  mentioned  as 
a  good  confirmation  that  he  broke  through  the  traditional  expla- 
nation of  iEschylus^s  "multitudinous  laughter  of  the  boundless 
ocean,"  as  referring  to  the  visual  appearance  of  the  waves,  and 
asked  whether  it  might  not  refer  to  the  sounds  of  the  ocean.  For 
him  the  image  would  have  had  a  greater  charm  if  referred  to  the 
ear.  One  of  his  favourite  pleasures  of  "  imagination  "  (if  we  may 
use  the  word  in  a  sense  not  exactly  warranted  by  its  derivation) 
was  to  construct  ideal  music  out  of  the  sounds  of  nature.  "  Often 
and  often,"  he  says,  "  seating  myself  on  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain-river  Brathay,  I  have  stayed  for  hours  listening  to  the 

same  sound  to  which  so  often  C L and  I  used  to  hearken 

together  with  profound  emotion  and  awe — the  sound  of  pealing 
anthems,  as  if  streaming  from  the  open  portals  of  some  illimitable 
cathedral ;  and  many  times  I  have  heard  it  of  a  quiet  night,  when 
no  stranger  could  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  it  other  than  the 
soimd  of  choral  chanting — distant,  solemn,  saintly." 

When  we  view  De  Quincey  on  the  active  side,  we  find  a  great 
deficiency,  corresponding  to  his  intense  occupation  with  the  exercise 
of  the  analytic  understanding  and  the  imagination,  both  in  the 
study  and  in  the  actual  world  He  was  signally  wanting  in  the 
pushing  activity  of  the  English  race.  Very  characteristic  is  what 
he  tells  us  of  his  boyhood,  that  when  he  was  ordered  to  do  a  thing. 
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i:;-ti  :i(l  of  tnitliwiih  ni-liiiiLT  otf  to  do  it,  or  .>tul)bornlv  refu>iiiii 
(»l)L'(li(.'in'e,  like  an  active  En^'li.sli  child,  he  first  made  sure  that  he 
exactly  understood  the  mandate,  bothering  hi-s  superior  to  express 
liiniself  with  scrupulous  precision  of  language. 

He  took  little  interest  in  the  i>ractical  "questions"  of  the 
day.  He  is  said  to  have  written,  about  1821,  a  criticism  of  Lord 
I'roughani  under  the  title  of  **  Close  Comments  on  a  Straggling 
Speech;"  but  this,  one  may  guess,  was  more  humorous  than 
practical.  On  one  occasion  he  professed  to  "descend  from  his 
long  habits  of  ])hilt)so})hical  s])ecuIation  to  a  casual  intercourse 
with  fugitive  an<i  personal  ix)litics" — namely,  in  1835,  when  he 
wrote  his  "Account  of  Toryism,  Whiggism,  and  Radicalism"  for 
*Tait\s  ^fagazine.'  Here,  however,  quite  as  much  as  elsewhere, 
he  is  still  the  abstract  i»hilosopher,  not  the  man  of  practice :  he 
expressly  refuses  to  discuss  the  iK)licy  of  the  rival  (parties  on  any 
}»articular  question,  and  confines  himself  to  an  original  exposition 
of  tlujir  al>stract  creeds,  their  mutual  relations  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution. So  little  practical  interest  did  he  take  in  the  current 
business  of  the  nation,  that  at  one  time  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  n(^t  read  a  newsjjaper  for  three  years.  One  must  almost 
suppose  that  he  informed  himself  of  the  proceedings  of  existing 
parties  with  no  livelier  interest  than  he  took  in  the  proceedings  of 
parties  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

His  habits  seem  to  have  been  very  irregular.  He  did  not  want 
steadiness  of  api)lication  to  si)ccial  studies ;  he  did  not  roam  rest- 
lessly from  field  to  field,  but  set  himself  down  to  a  subject,  and 
mastered  it,  not  content  till  he  had  read  everything  that  he  could 
find  upon  tlie  particular  subject  But  he  hated  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing, at  times  with  an  absolute  loathing.  He  wrote  nothing 
till  forced  by  i>ecuniary  eml:)arrassment.  In  the  course  of  some 
remaiks  on  Coleridge,  he  says  that  it  is  characteristic  of  an  opium- 
eater  to  finish  nothing  that  he  begins  ;  and  his  own  works  to  some 
extent  bear  out  this  humorous  principle. 

Mr  Hill  Burton  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  his  indifference 
to  the  ordinary  ways  of  human  business.  "  Only  immediate  crav- 
ing necessities  could  ever  extract  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  coninion  vulgar  agencies  by  which  men  subsist  in  civilised 
society."  "Those  who  knew  him  a  little  might  call  him  a  loose 
man  in  money  matters ;  those  who  knew  him  closer,  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  coui)ling  any  notion  of  pecuniary  or  other  like  respon- 
sibility with  his  nature." 

As  regards  his  Opinions.  He  profe.'^sed  himself  a  Tory  in 
])olitics,  and  si)oke  with  sternness,  and  even  ferocity,  concerning 
Whigs,  Radicals,  Rei)ublicans,  Revolutionists,  and  "  the  faction  of 
Jacobinism  through  it«  entire  ganmt"    He  objected  to  the  Reform 
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ill  of  1832  that  it  had  "ruffianised"  Parliament — "introduced  a 
Kentucky  element"  into  an  assembly  conducted  with  more  than 
^man  dignity.  Theoretically,  he  held  that  both  Whigs  and 
ones  were  necessary  to  the  British  Constitution,  as  guiding  the 
wo  opposed  forces  of  the  nation,  the  one  the  democratic,  the  other 
le  aristocratic ;  that,  properly  understood,  they  were  as  two  hemi- 
pheres,  the  one  incomplete  without  the  other.  In  their  views  of 
urrent  questions,  one  party  must  be  right  and  the  other  wrong, 
t  least  so  far ;  but  as  regarded  their  reasons  for  existing,  it  was 
bsurd  to  ask  which  was  right  and  which  was  .wrong — ^both  mvM 
DBt  He  belonged  himself  by  birth  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
nd  probably  in  his  philosophic  way  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
riticise  Radicals  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view,  using  strong 
mguage  without  any  corresponding  strength  of  feeling. 
As  a  literary  critic,  his  catholicity  of  spirit  and  breadth  of  view 
^ere  unique  among  the  men  of  his  time.  Rarely  indeed,  if  ever, 
as  a  mind  so  calm,  unprejudiced,  and  comprehensive,  been  applied 
>  the  work  of  criticisuL  In  his  own  day  he  was  usually  numbered 
mong  the  "  Lakers,"  or  partisans  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
outhey.  He  was  so  only  in  the  sense  of  treating  these  remark- 
ble  men  with  justice.  He,  better  than  Jeffrey  himself,  knew  the 
[lortcomings  of  Wordsworth,  condemned  his  theory  of  poetic 
iction,  and  made  fun  of  absurdities  in  "The  Excursion;  but 
6  felt  the  shortcomings  with  calm  discrimination,  and  was  not 
lisled  by  them  into  undervaluing  the  striking  originality  of 
ITordsworth's  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devout  of  the 
dmirers  of  Shakspeare,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  with  pas- 
ionate  rapture  into  the  majestic  harmonies  of  Milton  ;  but  he  had 
o  part  in  the  common  bond  of  the  Lakers — ^their  wholesale  con- 
ampt  for  Pope.     He  says,  in  one  of  his  "  uncollected  "  papers : — 

**  In  the  literature  of  every  nation,  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  place  in 
le  highest  rank  those  who  have  produced  some  great  and  colossal  work — a 
Paradise  Lost,'  a  *  Hamlet,'  a  *  Novum  Organum  ' — which  presupposes  au 
Tort  of  intellect,  a  comprehensive  grasp,  and  a  sustaining  power,  for  its 
riginal  conception,  corresponding  in  grandeur  to  that  effort,  different  in 
ind,  which  must  preside  in  its  execution.  But,  after  this  highest  class,  in 
hich  the  power  to  conceive  and  the  power  to  execute  are  upon  the  same 
»lo  of  grandeur,  there  comes  a  second,  in  wliich  brilliant  powers  of  exccu- 
on,  applied  to  conceptions'  of  a  very  inferior  range,  are  allowed  to  establish 
classical  rank.  Every  literature  possesses,  besides  its  great  national  gallery, 
cabinet  of  minor  pieces,  not  less  perfect  in  their  polish,  possibly  more  so. 
n  reality,  the  characteristic  of  this  class  is  elaborate  perfection — the  j)oint 
f  inferiority  is  not  in  the  finishing,  but  in  the  compass  and  power  of  the 
riginal  creation,  which  (however  exquisite  in  its  class)  moves  within  a 
mailer  sphere.  To  this  class  belong,  for  example,  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,' 
iftt  finished  jewel  of  English  literature  ;  '  The  Dunciad  '  (a  still  more  ex- 
msite  gem) ;  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  (in  ite  earlier  part) :  in  German, 
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He  has  been  charged  with  an  o(>en  depreciation  of  Keats  and 
•Shelley.  But  this  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  paj^ers  on  these 
Itoets.  Without  even  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  plea,  that  the 
papers  were  "sliglit  impromptus,  peremptorily  excluding  a  com- 
})rehensivc  view  of  the  subject,"  and  disregarding  his  statement 
when  they  were  reprinted  that  "in  the  case  of  Keats  there  is 
something  which  (after  a  lapse  of  several  years)  I  could  wish  un- 
said, or  said  more  gently,''  we  may  take  them  as  they  stand.  He 
c]iarge.s  KeaU  with  "trampling  upon  his  mother-tongue  as  with 
the  hoofs  of  a  buffalo,"  and  says  of  "  Endymion  "  that  it  exhibits 
''  the  very  midsummer  madness  of  affectation,  of  false  vapoury  sen- 
timent, and  of  fantastic  effeminacy."  But  this  judgment  of  the 
earlier  iK)em  did  not  prevent  him  from  calling  the  "  Hyperion " 
'' im])eridhable,"  and  ascribing  to  it  "the  migesty,  the  austere 
beauty,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Grecian  temple  enriched  with 
( Grecian  sculpture."  As  for  any  depreciation  of  Shelley,  thai  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  He  makes  fun,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  of 
Shelley's  youthful  confidence  in  waging  war  against  the  ruling 
powers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  praises  the  youth's  sincerity, 
I>ronounces  him  "  the  least  false  of  human  creatures,"  and  speaks 
of  **  the  i)rofound  respect  due  to  his  exalted  powers."  The  truth 
is,  that  the  charges  made  against  De  Quincey's  criticisms  are  due 
to  his  unusual  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  his  sensibility  to 
diversities  of  gifts.  He  was,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  "  a  large 
o-itiniator  of  things  as  they  are — of  natural  gifts,  and  their  infinite 
distribution  through  an  infinite  scale  of  degrees,  and  the  com- 
pensating accomplishments  which  take  place  in  so  vast  a  variety 
of  forms."  Hence  came  numerous  misap|>rehen8ions.  Too  many 
critics,  in  his  day  no  less  than  now,  credited  their  idols  with  every 
excellence  of  comjwsition,  every  excellence  of  head  and  heart, 
every  proi)riety  of  conduct  in  their  several  relations  as  8ui>eriors, 
inferiors,  and  equals.  When  De  Quincey,  who  was  never  blind 
to  a  man's  genuine  claims  to  superiority,  drew  these  claims  into 
stronger  relief  by  recording  attendant  defects,  outcries  arose  on 
ov(Ty  hand  that  he  was  stealthily  undermining  established  repu- 
tations. Peoi>le  refused  to  understand  that  a  writer  "hopelessly 
inferior  in  one  talent"  could  yet  be  "vastly  superior  in  another." 

A  word  on  his  estimates  of  foreign  writers.  His  exjxMure  of 
weak  points  in  such  universally  established  names  as  Homer,  Plato, 
C.^cei'o,  and  Goethe,  is  set  down  to  no  higher  motive  than  a  love  of 
])aradox,  a  passion  for  inspiring  wonder.  Of  this  every  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  Only  when  we  criticise  the  criticisms  of 
De  Quincey,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  unjiaralleled  extent  of  his 
reading.  This  unique  i)reparation  for  valuing  literary  i)ower8 
entitles  him  to  be  criticised  with  reverence  and  modesty. 

In  his  "  Brief  Appraisal  of  the  Greek  Literature  in  its  foremost 
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pretensions  "  (which  has  not  been  reprinted),  he  is  an  unqualified 
assertor  of  the  superiority  of  modern  to  ancient  literature.  "  It 
is"  he  said,  " a  pitiable  spectacle  to  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling, 
who  happens  to  be  really  familiar  with  the  golden  treasures  of  his 
own  ancestral  literature,  and  a  spectacle  which  moves  alternately 
scorn  and  sorrow,  to  see  young  people  squandering  their  time  and 
painful  study  upon  writers  not  fit  to  unloose  the  shoes*  latchets  of 
many  amongst  their  own  compatriots ;  making  painful  and  remote 
voyages  after  the  drossy  refuse,  when  the  pure  gold  lies  neglected 
at  their  feet"  "  We  engage  to  produce  many  scores  of  passages 
from  Chaucer,  not  exceeding  50  to  80  lines,  which  contain  more  of 
picturesque  simplicity,  more  tenderness,  more  fidelity  to  nature, 
more  felicity  of  sentiment,  more  animation  of  narrative,  and  more 
truth  of  character,  than  can  be  matched  in  all  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey."  Again, — "  To  our  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  our  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  there  is  no  approach  made  in  the  Greek  eloquence.  The 
inaugural  chapter  of  the  *  Holy  Dying,'  to  say  nothing  of  many 
another  golden  passage;  or  the  famous  passage  in  the  'Urn 
BuriaU,'  beginning,  *Now,  since  these  bones  have  rested  under 
the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three  conquests,' — ^have  no  parallel 
in  literatura"  Finally,  "For  the  intellectual  qualities  of  eloquence, 
in  fineness  of  understanding,  in  depth  and  in  large  compass  of 
thought,  Burke  far  surpasses  any  orator,  ancient  or  modem." 

In  another  paper,  also  excluded  from  his  collected  works,  he 
exposes  the  "dire  aflfectation"  of  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writers : — 

"Raised  almost  to  divine  honours,  never  mentioned  bat  with  affected 
rapture,  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  seldom  read — most  of  them 
never  ;  are  they  indeed  the  closet-companions  of  any  man  ?  Surely  it  is  time 
that  these  follies  were  at  an  end  ;  that  our  practice  were  made  to  square  a 
little  better  with  our  professions ;  and  that  our  pleasures  were  sincerely 
drawn  from  those  sources  in  which  wo  pretend  that  they  lie." 

ELEMENTS   OF  STYLE. 

Vocabulary, 

De  Quincey  ranges  with  great  freedom  over  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  language,  his  capacious  memory  giving  him  a  pro- 
digious command  of  words.  His  range  is  perhaps  wider  than 
either  Macaulay's  or  Carlyle's,  as  he  is  more  versatile  in  the 
"  pitch  "  of  his  style,  and  does  not  disdain  to  use  the  "  slang  "  of 
all  classes,  from  Cockney  to  Oxonian. 

In  his  diction,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  words  derived  from  the  Latin.  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  that 
"the  Saxon  part  of  our  English  idiom  is  to  be  favoured  at  the 
expense  of  that  part  which  has  so  happily  coalesced  from  the  Latin 
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ni-  (in-rk,'  lie  jmts  aside  a.s  ''resembling  that  restraint  which  somo 
iiietrital  writers  have  imposed  u|)on  themselves — of  writing  a  long 
copy  of  verses  from  which  some  i)articiilar  letter,  or  from  each  line 
of  which  some  different  letter,  should  be  carefully  excluded.'* 
From  various  causes,  he  himself  makes  an  excessive  use  of  Latin- 
ised phraseology.  First,  hLs  ear  was  deeply  enamoured  of  a  dig- 
nified rhythm ;  none  but  long  words  of  Latin  origin  were  equal 
to  the  lofty  march  of  his  i>eriods.  Secondly,  by  the  use  of  Latin- 
ised and  quasi  technical  terms,  he  gained  greater  precision  than 
by  the  use  of  homely  words  of  looser  signification.  And  thirdly, 
it  was  i)art  of  his  peculiar  humour  to  write  concerning  common 
objects  in  unfamiliar  languaga 

The  strong  point  in  his  diction  is  his  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  'with  the  subjective  side  of 
the  English  vocabulary.  A  writer  naturally  accumulates  words 
in  the  line  of  his  strongest  interest;  and  De  Quincey  had  a 
]>aramount  interest  in  the  characters,  thoughts,  and  affections 
of  man — human  nature  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  constant 
study. 

A  systematic  student  in  none  of  the  sciences,  except  perhaps 
metai)hysics  and  ix)litical  economy,  he  nevertheless  had  gleaned 
technical  terms  from  every  science.  He  was  indeed  ever  on  the 
watch  for  a  good  word ;  sciences,  arts,  and  even  trades,  all  alike 
he  laid  under  greater  or  less  occasional  contributions. 

Sentences, 

Although  Do  Quincey  complained  of  the  "weariness  and  re- 
l)ulsi()n  "  of  the  periodic  style,  he  carried  it  to  excess  in  his  pwn        I 
coni])osition.     His  sentences  are  stately,  elaborate,  crowded  with  ^    I 
qualifying  clauses  and  parenthetical  allusions,  to  a  degree  unpar- 
alleled among  modem  writers. 

In  reviewing  WTiately^s  Rhetoric,  he  naturally  objected  to  the 
dogma  that  "  elalwrate  stateliness  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
worse  fault  than  the  slovenliness  and  languor  which  accompany  a 
\cry  loose  style."  He  maintained,  and  justly,  that  "stateliness 
the  most  elaborate,  in  an  absolute  sense,  is  no  fault  at  all,  though 
it  may  l>e  so  in  relation  to  a  given  subject,  or  to  any  subject 
under  given  circumstances."  Whether  in  his  own  practice  he 
always  confoi-ms  to  circumstances,  is  a  question  that  must  be  left 
to  individual  taste.  There  is  a  certain  stateliness  in  his  sentences* 
under  almost  all  circimistances  —  a  stateliness  arising  from  his 
habitual  use  of  i)eriodic  suspensions.  To  take  two  examples  from 
his  Sketches : — 

**  Xovor  ill  any  equal  number  of  months  had  my  understanding  so  much 
expanded  as  during  mis  visit  to  Laxton." 
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When  we  throw  this  out  of  the  elaborately  periodic  form,  we,  as 
it  were,  relax  the  tension  of  the  mind,  and  destroy  the  stately 
effect     Thus — 

'*  My  understanding  expanded  more  during  this  visit  to  Laxton  than 
during  any  three  months  of  my  life." 

Again — 

**  Equally,  in  fact,  as  regarded  my  physics  and  my  metaphysics;  in  short, 
upon  all  lines  of  advance  that  interested  my  ambition,  I  was  going  rapidly 
ahead." 

The  statement  has  a  very  different  effect  when  the  periodic  arrange- 
ment is  reversed. 

Criticism  of  single  sentences  cannot  easily  be  made  convincing, 
and  the  critic  is  apt  to  forget  the  A)aramount  principle  that  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  context,  to  tne  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the 
effect  intended  by  the  writerj  When  a  single  sentence  is  put  upon 
its  trial,  there  are  myiy  casuistical  considerations  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  pleaded  1^  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  Still,  if  we  try 
De  Quincey  by  his  own  rule  against  "unwieldy  comprehensivness," 
we  must  convict  him  of  many  violations.  In  almost  every  page 
we  find  periods  that  cannot  be  easily  comprehended  except  by  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  grasp;  and  in  many  cases  where, 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  average  capacity,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  overcrowd,  he  is  yet  uj)on  the  verge  of  Qvercrowding.  The 
following  sentence  may  be  quoted  as  one  that  stands  upon  the 
verge.  It  calls  for  a  considerable  effort  of  attention,  and  a  long 
succession  of  such  sentences  would  be  exasj)erating.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  his  youthful  habit  of  scrupulously  making  sure  of  the  mean- 
ing of  an  order : — 

**So  far  from  seeking  to  *  pettifogulise  * — i.e.y  to  find  evasions  for  any 
purpose  in  a  trickster's  minute  tortuosities  of  construction^xactly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  from  mere  excess  of  sincerity,  most  im willingly  I  found, 
in  almost  everybody's  words,  an  unintentional  opening  left  for  double 
interpretations. 

In  this  case  the  familiarity  and  the  close  connection  of  the  ideas 
makes  the  effort  of  comprehension  considerably  less.  When  the 
subject-matter  is  so  easy,  the  interspersion  of  such  periods  here 
and  there  cannot  be  called  a  fault  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  most 
ears  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  monotony  of  ordinary  forms  of 
sentence.  But  for  the  general  reader,  for  the  average  capacity  of 
easy  understanding,  such  sentence-forms  are  multiplied  to  an  in- 
tolerable degree  in  De  Quincey's  writing.  And  he  does  not  always 
escape  the  besetting  fault  of  long  and  crowded  sentences — in- 
tricacy. 

As  regards  the  length  and  elaboration  of  De  Quincey's  sentences. 
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it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  first  edition  of  the  Opium  Confes- 
sions with  the  final  ^revision.  Many  alterations  consist  in  filling 
out  tlie  sentences;  and,  in  a  good  many  cases,  two  sentences  are 
amalgamated  into  one.  Take  the  following  example,  the  first  few 
sentences  of  the  section  entitled,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Opium."  In 
the  original  edition  this  stands — 

*'  It  is  so  long  since  I  first  took  opium,  that  if  it  had  been  a  trifling  incident 
in  my  life,  I  might  have  forgotten  its  date ;  but  cardinal  events  are  not  to 
he  forc^otten,  and  from  circumstances  connected  with  it,  I  remember  that 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  autumn  of  1S04.  During  that  season  I  was  in 
London,  having  come  thither  for  the  first  time  since  my  entrance  at  col- 
lege. And  my  introduction  to  opium  arose  in  the  following  way.  From 
ail  early  age  I  had  been  accustomed  to  wash  my  head  in  water  at  least  once 
a-day, "  &c. 

In  the  revised  edition  we  read — 

"  It  is  very  long  since  I  first  took  opium  ;  ao  long,  that  if  it  had  been  a 
trifling  incident  in  my  life,  I  might  have  forgottej^Miate ;  but  cardinal 
events  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  from  circumsta^|^^Kinected  with  it,  I 
roiiiemlH^r  that  this  inauguration  into  the  use  of  opium  must  be  referred  to 
the  spring  or  to  tlie  autumn  of  1804,  during  which  seasons  I  was  in  London, 
having  come  thither  for  the  first  tinre  since  my  entrance  at  Oxford^And 
this  event  arose  in  the  following  way :  From  an  early  age  I  haaR>een 
accustomed,"  &c. 

Tlie  four  sentences  of  the  original  are  amalgamated  into  two, 
without  any  condensation  of  the  original  bulL  On  the  contrary, 
additions  are  made,  one  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  another  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  formal  connection. 

Unity  of  Sentence. — A  casuist  would  find  no  difficulty  in  arguing 
that  De  Quincey's  sentences  are  not  otvr-crowded.  None  of  the 
qualifications  or  parenthetic  allusions  could  be  said  to  be  altogether 
irrelevant ;  and  the  difficulty  of  grasping  the  meaning  being  set  on 
one  side,  it  might  be  pleaded  that,  as  regards  the  main  purpose  of 
tlie  sentence,  and  its  place  among  the  other  sentences  of  the  com- 
position, they  are  all  of  them  indispensable. 

De  Quincey,  however,  often  oflfends  beyond  the  possibility  of 
.  justification,  overloading  his  sentences  in  a  gossiping  kind  of  way 
with  particulars  that  have  no  relevance  whatsoever  to  the  main 
statement.  Of  this  habit  I  quote  two  examples,  italicising  the 
inolevant  clauses,  and  placing  one  of  them  in  small  capitals  as 
being  an  offence  of  double  magnitude,  a  second  irrelevance  foisted 
in  upon  the  back  of  the  first.  The  first  sentence  relates  to  the  ex- 
l)0.sure  of  infants  in  ancient  Greece ;  the  second  explains  itself. 

**And  because  the  ancients  had  a  scruple  (no  scruple  of  mercy  or  of 
relenting  conscience,  but  of  selfish  superstition)  as  to  taking  life  by  vio- 
liMice  from  any  creature  not  condemned  under  some  law,  tlie  mode  of  death 
must  be  by  exposure  on  the  open  hills,  where  either  the  night  air,  or  the 
fangs  of  a  wolf,  oftentimes  of  the  great  dogs — still  preserved  in  most  parts 
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of  Chreeee  {and  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Homer  as  the  public  nuisances  of 
travellers) — usually  put  an  end  to  the  unoffending  creature's  life." 

^  "  It  is  asserted,  as  a  general  affection  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  a  book  with  satisfaction  until  one  has  ascertained  whether  the 
author  of  it  be  tall  or  short,  corpulent  or  thin ;  and,  as  to  complexion, 
whether  he  be  a  *  black  *  man  (which,  in  the  *  Spectator's  *  time,  was  the 
absurd  expression  for  a  swarthy  man),  or  a  fair  man,  or  a  sallow  man,  or 
perhaps  a  green  man,  which  Souihcy  affirmed  to  he  the  proper  description  of 
many  stout  artificers  in  Birmingham  too  much  given  to  work  in  metallic 
fumes  ;  ON  which  account  the  name  op  Southey  is  an  abomination 

TO  THIS  DAY  IN  CERTAIN  FURNACES  OF  WARWICKSHIRE." 

The  excrescences  on  the  last  sentence  might  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  humorous,  although  in  severe  exposition  the 
humour  would  probably  be  ill-timed  ;  but  the  parenthetic  informa- 
tion in  the  first  is  pedantic,  and  insufferably  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 


Paragraphs. 

We  have  seen  in  our  Introduction  that  De  Quincey  studied 
"  the^hilosophy  of  transition  aiid  connection."  He  is  scrupu- 
lousiP'elaborate,  almost  too  elaborate,  in  explaining  the  point  of 
his  statements. 

No  quotation  can  be  made  from  De  Quincey  that  does  not 
exemplify  this.  Still  the  analysis  of  a  short  passage  may  help 
to  put  the  student  upon  the  proper  track  for  seeing  how  large 
a  {)art  of  his  composition  is  taken  up  with  phrases  of  connec- 
tion : — 

**  So  il  will  always  be.  Those  who  {like  Madame  Dacier)  possess  no 
accomplishment  but  Greek,  will  of  necessity  set  a  superhuman  value  upon 
t/uU  literature  in  all  its  parts,  to  which  their  own  narrow  skill  becomes  an 
a  callable  key." 

The  expressions  in  italics  are  all  connective.  A  rapid  writer,  such 
as  Macaulay,  would  have  omitted  '^  like  Madame  Dacier,"  and  in 
place  of  the  connective  periphrasis  at  the  end,  would  have  said 
briefly  and  pointedly  "Greek  literature,"  leaving  the  reader  to 
pass  on  without, the  labour  of  formally  comprehending  the  con- 
nection.    To  continue: — 

**  Besides  that,  over  and  above  this  coarse  and  conscious  motive  for  over- 
rating that  which  reacts  with  an  equal  and  answerable  overrating  upon  their 
own  little  philological  attainments,  there  is  another  agency  at  work,  and 
<|uite  unconsciously  to  the  subjects  of  that  agency,  in  disturbing  the  sanity 
of  any  estimate  they  may  make  of  a  foreign  literature.*' 

This  sentence  is  wholly  connective,  joining  together  the  two  in- 
ducements to  overrate  the  value  of  a  foreign  literature  —  the 
second  being  stated  as  follows: — 

'*  It  is  the  habit  (well  known  to  psychologists)  of  transferring  to  anything 
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created  by  our  own  skill,  or  which  reflects  our  own  skill,  as  if  it  lay  cansatively 
iiud  objtiirtively  in  the  reflecting  thing  itself,  that  pleasurable  power  which  in 
very  ti-uth  belongs  subjectively  to  the  mind  of  him  who  surveys  it,  from  con* 
Bcious  success  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  energies.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see 
daily  without  surprise  young  ladies  hanging  enamoured  over  the  pages  of  an 
Italian  author,  and  calling  attention  to  trivial  comroonnlaces,  such  as,  clothed 
in  plain  mother  English,  would  have  been  more  repujsive  to  them  than  the 
distinctions  of  a  theologian  or  the  counsels  of  a  great-grandmother.  They 
mistake  for  a  pleasure  yielded  by  the  author  what  is  in  fact  the  pleasure 
attending  their  own  success  in  mastering  what  was  lately  an  insuperable 
difficulty." 

—  This  explicitness  of  connection  is  the  chief  merit  of  De  Quincey's 
paragraphs.  He  cannot  be  said  to  observe  any  other  principle. 
He  is  carried  into  violations  of  all  the  other  rules  by  his  inveter- 
ate habit  of  digression.  Often  upon  a  mere  casual  suggestion  he 
branches  off  into  a  digression  of  several  pages,  sometimes  even' 
digressing  from  the  subject  of  his  first  digression.  The  enormity 
of  these  offences  is  a  good  deal  palliated  by  his  being  conscious 
that  he  is  digressing,  and  his  taking  care  to  let  us  know  when  he 
strikes  off  from  the  main  subject  and  when  he  returns.  Some  of 
his  pai)ers  are  professedly  "discursive,"  especially  the  'Autobio- 
graphic Sketches.* 

The  following  is  an  exami)le  of  his  way  of  apologising  for  a 
digression.  It  illustrates,  at  the  same  time,  his  capital  excel- 
lence of  explicit  connection.  In  a  i)ai)er  professedly  on  Demos- 
thenes, he  comes  across  Lord  Brougham's  Rectorial  Address  at 
(Glasgow,  and  at  once,  leaving  Demosthenes,  i)roceeds  to  discuss 
several  things  mentioned  in  the  address.  At  the  close  of  this 
excursus  he  says : — 

"  I  have  used  my  privilege  of  discursiveness  to  step  aside  from  Demos- 
thenes to  anotlier  subject,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  Attic  orator  than, 
lir.^t,  by  tlie  common  reference  of  both  subjects  to  rhetoric  ;  but,  secondly, 
by  the  accident  of  having  been  jointly  discussed  by  Lonl  Brougham  in  a 
l»aper  which  (though  now  forgotten)  obtained  at  the  moment  most  undue 
celebrity." 

The  apology,  however,  becomes  the  occasion  of  another  offence. 
Before  returning  to  Demosthenes,  he  throws  in  a  few  sentences 
of  comment  on  the  fact  that  in  England  the  utterances  of  eminent 
public  men  on  subjects  beyond  their  province  and  their  acquire- 
ments are  received  with  a  deference  not  accorded  to  men  "sj^eaking 
under  the  known  i)rivilege  of  professional  knowledge." 

Should  these  digressions,  obviously  breaches  of  strict  method, 
be  imitated  or  avoided  1  The  experienced  writer  will  please  him- 
self, and  consult  the  effect  that  he  intends  to  produce.  But  if  he 
digi-esses  after  the  model  of  De  Quincey,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  be  accused  of  affectation,  and  will  offend  all  that  read  for 
direct  information  concerning  the  subject  in  hand. 
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Figures  of  Speech, 

De  Quincey  may  be  described  as  a  very  "  tropical "  writer  (see 
Introduction,  p.  13).     He  uses  comparatively  few  formal  simili- 
tudes, but  his  pages  are  thickly  strewn  with  "  tropes,"  with  meta-" 
phors,,  personifications,  s)mecdoches,  and  metonymies. 

His  most  characteristic  and  peculiar  figure  is  personification. 
He  makes  a  constant  practice  of  applying  predicates  to  names  of 
inanimate  things,  and  even  to  abstract  nouns,  as  if  they  were  names 
of  living  agents. 

This  mannerism  pervades  all  De  Quincey's  writings,  and  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  at  once  think  of  him  when  we  find  it  appear- 
ing strongly  in  another  writer.  A  few  examples  give  but  a  faint 
impression  compared  with  what  we  receive  when  we  read  his  vol- 
umes and  meet  with  an  example  in  every  other  sentence.  It  is 
peculiarly  striking  in  the  case  of  abstract  nouns — above  all,  when 
one  abstraction  is  represented  as  acting  upon  another ;  thus — 

**  Here  I  had  terminated  this  chapter  as  at  a  natural  pause,  wliich,  while 
shutting  out  for  ever  my  eldest  brother  from  the  reader's  sij^ht  and  from 
my  own,  necessarily  at  the  same  moment  worked  a  permanent  revolution  in 
the  character  of  my  daily  life.  Two  such  changes,  and  both  so  abrupt,  in- 
dicated imperiously  the  close  of  one  era  and  the  opening  of  another.  The 
advantages,  indeed,  wliich  my  brother  had  over  me  in  years,  in  physical 
activities  of  every  kind,  in  decision  of  pnrpofle,  and  in  energy  of  will — all 
which  advantages,  besides,  borrowed  a  ratification  from  an  obscure  sense,  on 
my'part,  of  duty  as  incident  to  what  seemed  an  appointment  of  I^ovidence 
— inevitably  had  controlled,  and  for  years  to  come  would  have  controlled, 
the  free  spontaneous  movements  of  a  dreamer  like  myself." 

This  treatment  of  abstractions  as  living  agents  may  be  studied  also 
in  the  following  passage,  concerning  the  civilising  influence  of 
Athens  through  her  theatre : — 

**  But  if  it  were  a  vain  and  arrogant  assumption  to  illuminate,  as  regarded 
those  primal  truths  which,  like  the  stars,  are  hung  aloft,  and  shine  for  all 
alike,  neither  vain  nor  arrogant  was  it  to  fly  her  falcons  at  game  almost  as 
liigh.  If  not  life,  yet  light ;  if  not  absolute  birth,  yet  moral  regeneration 
and  fructifying  warmth — these  were  quickening  forces  which  abundantly 
she  was  able  to  engraft  upon  truths  else  slumbering  and  inert.  Not  attoet- 
ing  to  teach  the  new,  she  could  yet  vivify  the  old.  Those  moral  echoes, 
so  solemn  and  pathetic,  that  lingered  in  the  ear  from  her  stately  tragedies, 
all  spoke  with  the  authority  of  voices  from  the  grave.  The  great  phantoms 
that  crossed  her  stage,  all  pointed  with  shadowy  fingers  to  shattered  dynas- 
ties and  the  ruins  of  once  regal  houses,  Pelopidre  or  Labdacidee,  as  monu- 
ments of  sufferings  in  expiation  of  violated  morals,  or  sometimes — whic'h 
even  more  thrillingly  spoke  to  human  sensibilities — of  guilt  too  awful  to  be 
expiated.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  appalling  records,  what  is  their  ulti- 
mate solution  ?  From  what  key-note  does  Athenian  Tragedy  trace  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  own  dark  impassioned  music  ?  "Tfipts  ijiyhris) — the  spirit  of 
outrage  coupled  with  th©  spirit  of  insult  and  arrogant  self-assertion — in  thnt 
temper  lurks  the  original  impulse  towards  wrong ;  and  to  that  temper  the 
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Greek  drama  adapts  its  monitorpr  legends.  The  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptares  as  to  vicarious  retribation  is  at  times  discovered  secretly  moving 
throagh  the  scenic  poetry  of  Athens.  His  own  crime  is  seen  hunting  a  man 
throoffh  five  generations,  and  finding  him  finally  in  the  persons  of  his  inno- 
cent descendants." 

The  tropical  applying  of  abstaractiona  to  words  ezpreesiiig  move- 
ment— see  in  the  above  passage  "lurkinff,"  ''moving/'  '^ hunting" 
&c, — is  a  prominent  De  Quinceyism.  Ideas  ''  lurk  niider  "  terms ; 
distinctions  "move  obscurely"  in  the  minds  of  men;  revolutions 
"travel  leisurely  through  their  stages;"  "the  guardianship  of 
civilisation  suddenly  unfolds  itself  like  a  banner  "  over  particular 
nations ;  a  danger  "  approaches  and  wheeb  away — ^threatens,  but 
finally  forbears  to  strike,"  &c.  &c 

The  Sources  of  his  SimilitodeB. — ^De  Quincey's  similitudes  are 
-^rawn  from  an  immense  sphere  of  reading  and  observation.  With- 
out pretending  to  be  exhaustive,  we  may  mention  separately  some 
of  his  principal  fields. 

(i.)  The  characteristics  of  lower  animals.  He  very  often  en- 
livens an  adjective  of  quality  by  appending  a  comparison  to  some 
animal  possessing  the  quality  in  an  extreme  form.  We  are  con- 
stantly meeting  such  phrases  as  "  restless  as  a  hyena  ; "  "  rare  as  a 
})h(Bnix ; "  "  by  original  constitution  strong  as  one  of  Meux's  dray- 
horses  ; "  "  Burke,  a  hunting  leopard,  coupled  with  Schlosser,  a 
German  poodle."  In  owning  himself  baffled  to  find  any  illustra- 
tration  of  Richter's  activity  of  understanding,  he  shows  how  delib- 
erately he  ransacked  his  knowledge  in  pursuit  of  similitudes : — 

**  What  then  is  it  that  I  claim  ?  Briefly,  an  activity  of  understanding  so 
restless  and  indefatigable  that  all  attempts  to  illustrate,  or  express  it  ade- 
(luately,  by  images  borrowed  from  tiie  nataral  world,  from  tiie  motions  of 
beasts,  biros,  insects,  &o.,  from  the  leaps  of  tigers  or  leopards,  from  the 
giimboUiDg  and  tumbling  of  kittens,  the  antics  of  monkeys,  or  the  running 
of  antelopes  and  ostriches,  &c.,  are  baffled,  confounded,  and  made  ridiculous 
by  the  enormous  and  overmastering  superiority  of  impression  left  by  the 
thing  illustrated." 

(2.)  Works  of  travel  A  great  reader  of  books  of  travel,  he 
found  in  the  customs  and  natural  phenomena  of  foreign  countries 
extreme  examples,  and  thus  was  able  to  give  to  his  similes  a  pecu- 
liar finish,  and  at  times  an  independent  value,  such  as  attaches  to 
some  of  the  similes  of  Milton.  Where  for  an  image  of  hopeful 
change  a  less  accomplished  artist  would  simply  make  comparison 
to  the  Oldening  of  spring,  De  Quincey  is  able  to  cite  the  opening  of 
spring  in  Sweden,  and  dwells  upon  a  gorgeous  picture  of  the  sud- 
den vernal  outburst  in  that  country.  An  unfinished  book  that 
another  would  compare  simply  to  an  unfinished  building,  he  com- 
pares to  "  a  SjxmuJi  bridge  or  aqueduct  begun  upon  too  great  a 
scale  for  the  resources  of  the  architect ; "  opening  up  remote  col- 
lateral reflections  to  the  reader  that  has  time  to  pause  and  consider. 
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Again,  illustrating  how  soon  we  forget  the  features  of  dead  or  dis- 
tant friends,  he  says — 

**  The  faces  of  infants,  though  they  are  divine  as  flowers  on  a  savanna  of 
Texas,  or  as  the  carolling  of  birds  in  a  forest,  are,  like  flowers  in  a  savanna 
of  Texas,  or  the  carolling  of  birds  in  a  forest,  soon  overtaken  by  the  pursu- 
ing darkness  that  swallows  up  all  things  huniau. " 

Again — 

**Ye8,  reader,  countless  are  the  mysterious  handwritings  of  grief  or  joy 
which  have  inscribed  themselves  successively  upon  the  palimpsest  of  your 
brain  ;  and  like  the  annual  leaves  of  aboriginal  forests,  or  the  iindissolving 
snows  on  the  Himalaya,  or  light  falling  upon  light,  the  endless  strata  have 
covered  up  each  other  in  forgetfulness. 

Once  more — 


(( 


.  *  the  anarchy  of  dreams  *  presides  in  German  philosophy ;  and  the 
restless  elements  of  opinion,  througnout  every  region  of  debate,  mould  them- 
selves eternally,  like  the  billowy  sands  of  the  desert,  as  beheld  by  Bruce, 
into  towering  columns,  soar  upwards  to  a  giddy  altitude,  then  stalk  about 
for  a  minute,  all  aglow  with  nery  colour,  and  finally  uumould  and  *dis- 
limn,'  with  a  collapse  as  sudden  as  the  motions  of  that  eddying  breeze  under 
which  their  vapoury  architecture  had  arisen.*' 

This  last  image  was  a  favourite  with  him.  He  first  used  it  in 
the  article  on  Dr  Parr : — 

"The brief  associations  of  public  carriages  or  inns  are  as  evanescent  as 
the  sandy  columns  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  the  caprices  of  the  wind  build 
up  and  scatter,  shape  and  unshape,  within  the  brief  revolution  of  a  minute.  '* 

He  used  it  again  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Political  Economy :  * — 

**.  .  .  or,  like  the  fantastic  architecture  which  the  winds  are  everlast- 
ingly pursuing  in  the  Arabian  desert,  would  exhibit  phantom  arrays  of  fleet- 
ing columns  and  fluctuating  edifices,  which,  under  the  very  breath  that  had 
created  them,  would  be  for  ever  collapsing  into  dust" 

(3.^  He  very  often  compares  individuals  to  celebrated  person- 
ages m  literature,  by  a  kind  of  synecdoche.  One  specimen  must 
suffice: — 

'*  Here  at  this  time  was  living  Mr  Clarkson, — that  son  of  thunder,  that 
Titan,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  one  gi-eat  Atlas  that  bore  up  the  Slave  Trade 
Abolition  cause — now  resting  from  his  mighty  labours  and  nerve-shattering 
perils." 

(4.)  The  feats  of  magic  furnish  him  with  seveml  expressions  of 
astonishment  "  Thaumaturgic  "  is  a  favourite  word ;  he  speaks 
of  the  "  rhabdomantic  "  power  of  Christianity  in  evoking  dormant 
feelings ;  and  he  compares  the  transformation  worked  by  a  lady 
upon  her  husband  to  the  achievements  of  "  some  mighty  caliph  or 
kunp-bearing  Aladdin." 

(5.)  From  music  he  draws  some  very  favourite  metaphors. 
Thus:   He  knows  "human  despondencies  through  all  their  in- 
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finite  gamtU."  Christoplier  North  at  Oxford  "  enjoyed  an  unlim- 
ited favour  with  an  innnite  gammt  of  friends  and  associateSy  run- 
ning through  every  key,  the  diapaaon  closing  full  in  groom,  cobbler^' 
and  stable-boy."  Ceylon  is  "  a  panorgaimm  for  modulating  tkrongh 
the  whole  diatanie  scale  of  climates." 

(6.)  He  takes  many  metaphors  from  the  technical  language  of 
law  and  trada  The  question  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  an- 
cient and  modem  learning  is  "  the  great  pending  suit  between 
antiquity  and  ourselves."  "  Such  as  these  were  the  habiti  and 
the  reverdonary  consolations  of  Pompey."  "The  other  historic 
person,  on  whom  I  shall  probably  be  charged  with  OMmyU  and 
battery  is  Josephus.".  "  The  Jew  did  not  receive  the  bribe  first 
and  then  perpetrate  the  treason,  but  trusted  to  Roman  goodfaiih 
at  three  months  after  date,"  Writing  of  Pope's  composing  satire  at 
the  instigation  of  Warburton,  he  says : — 

*'To  enter  a  house  of  hatred  as  a  janior  jpartner,  and  to  take  the  stock  of 
malice  at  a  valuation  (we  copy  from  advertuements),  that  ib  an  ignoble  act** 

These  metaphors  are  very  often  humorous.     Thus — 

' '  A  Canadian  winter  for  my  money ;  or  a  Rossian  one,  where  every  man 
is  but  a  co-proprietor  with  the  north  wind,  in  the  fee-simple  of  his  own 
ears.  ** 

(7.)  Sometimes  he  takes  a  fancy  to  draw  upon  mathematics, 
medicine,  or  physical  science.     Thus — 

'*  As  to  Symmons,  he  was  a  Whig  ;  and  his  covert  purpose  was  to  secure 
Milton  for  nis  own  party,  before  that  party  was  fully  secreted  by  the  new 
tendencies  beffinuing  to  move  amongst  the  partisanships  of  the  age.  Until 
Dr  Sacheyerel  came,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  crystallisations  of  Whig 
and  Tory  were  nidimental  and  incomplete.  Symmons,  therefore,  was  under 
a  bias,  and  a  morbid  kind  of  deflection." 

How  far  he  observes  the  conditions  of  effective  compariBon.— 

Dc  Quincey  is  a  model  of  exact  comparison.  To  point  out  with 
deliberate — some  would  say  with  tedious — scrupulosity  the  re- 
sembling circumstances  in  the  things  com])ared,  peculiarly  suits 
his  subtilising  turn  of  mind.  He  never  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
and  does  not  aspire  to  hit  off  a  similitude  in  a  few  pregnant 
words;  his  characteristic  is  punctilious  accuracy,  regardless  of 
expense  in  the  matter  of  words. 

Out  of  numerous  available  examples  may  be  quoted  his  com- 
parison of  the  distribution  of  men  in  Ceylon  to  the  distribution 
of  material  in  a  peach : — 

'*  But  strange  indeed,  where  everything  seems  strange,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Ceylonese  territory  and  people.  Take  a  peach  :  what  you  call 
t)ie  flesh  of  the  peach,  the  substance  wtiich  you  eat,  is  massed  orbicularly 
round  a  central  stone— often  as  large  as  a  pretty  large  strawberry.  Kow, 
in  Ceylon  the  central  district,  answering  to  this  peach-stone,  constitutes  a 
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fierce  little  Lilliputian  kingdom,  quite  independent  through  many  centuries, 
of  the  lazy  belt,  the  peach- Hesh,  which  swathes  and  enfolds  it,  and  perfectly 
distinct  by  the  character  and  origin  of  its  population.  The  peach-stone  is 
called  Kandy,  and  the  people  Kandyans. " 

Seeing  that  he  jwssessed  an  extraordinary  i)ower  of  "  elevating  " 
by  means  of  similitudes,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  he  is  ever 
guilty  of  undue  exaggeration.  When  this  question  is  put  con- 
cerning De  Quincey,  attention  turns  at  once  to  his  Opium  Con- 
fessions and  his  *  Autobiographic  Sketches.'  In  these  works  he 
describes  his  own  feelings  in  metaphors  taken  from  the  language 
of  the  great  operations  of  Nature,  and  draws  elaborate  comparisons 
between  momentous  epochs  in  his  own  life,  and  such  imposing 
phenomena  as  the  uncontrollable  migrations  of  the  buffalo  herds. 
Are  these  similitudes  extravagantly  hyperbolical  ?  Do  they  offend 
the  reader  as  rising  extravagantly  above  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject? Much  depends  ui)on  our  point  of  view.  If  we  view  the 
autobiographer  unsympathetically,  from  the  stand-ix)int  of  our  own 
personality — if  we  regard  him  simply  as  a  unit  among  the  millions 
of  mankind,  a  speck  upon  "the  great  globe  itself," — we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  shocked  at  his  venturing  to  compare  revolutions 
within  his  own  insignificant  being  to  revolutions  affecting  vast 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  if  we  view  him  as  he  means  that 
we  should  view  him,  sympathetically,  from  the  stand -point  of 
his  personality,  we  shall  not  be  shocked  at  the  audacity  of  his 
similitudes — we  shall  not  consider  them  extravagant,  or  out  of 
keeping  with  the  feelings  proper  to  the  occasion.  Epochs  and 
incidents  in  our  own  life  are  more  important  to  us,  bulk  more 
largely  in  our  eyes,  than  epochs  and  incidents  in  the  history  of 
a  nation.  The  violent  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  or  friend 
touches  us  more  profoundly  than  an  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  a 
massacre  at  Cawnpore,  or  a  revolution  in  Paris.  De  Quincey 
says  nothing  that  has  not  been  felt  more  or  less  dimly  by  all 
human  beings  when  he  says,  that  on  his  entering  Oxford  the 
profound  public  interest  concerning  the  movements  of  Napoleon 
"a  little  divided  with  me  the  cIm  monopolising  awe  attac/ied  to 
the  solemn  act  of  launching  myself  upon  the  worlcL^^ 

Concerning  the  novelty  or  originality  of  his  similitudes.  He 
has  never  been  accused  of  plagiarising.  When  he  borrows  a 
figure  of  speech,  he  gives  a  formal  acknowledgment ;  at  least 
he  does  so  in  some  cases,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  clandestine 
appropriations  charged  against  him.  "As  I  have  never  allowed 
myself,"  he  says,  "  to  covet  any  man's  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  his,  still  less  would  it  become  a  philosopher  to  covet 
other  people's  images  or  metaphors."  And  if  he  had,  we  might 
say,  as  he  said  of  Coleridge's  plagiarisms,  that  such  robbery  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  the  person  robbed      We  may  be  sure. 
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from  the  unique  finish  of  his  similitudes,  that  the  stolen  property 
would  have  improved  in  value  under  his  hands. 

QUALITIES  OF  8TTLB. 

De  Quincey  cannot  be  ranked  among  simple  writers.    His  style  \ 
has  certain  elements  of  simplicity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  haSi 
in  a  considerable  decree,  every  element  of  abstmseness  specified  in 
a  manual  of  composition. 

(i.)  He  makes  an  excessive  use  of  Latinised,  scholarly,  and 
technical  terms.     Thus — 

''  I  myself,  who  have  never  been  a  great  wine-drinker,  need  to  find  that 
half-a-dozen  glaMes  of  wine  advantaaeously  qffeeUd  the /bcuttiw,  hrishtened 
and  iTUennfied  the  eonsciouanesa,  ana  gave  to  the  mind  a  feeling  c?  being 
^pondcribua  librata  9ui»,* " 

Concerning  his  '  Logic  of  Political  Economy,'  Mr  MKTulloch  says 
— ''  It  would  have  been  more  popular  and  successful  had  it  been 
less  scholastic.  It  is  right  to  be  logical,  but  not  to  be  perpet- 
ually obtruding  logical  forms  and  technicalities  on  the  reader's 
attention." 

(2.^  In  his  choice  of  subjects  he  prefers  the  recondite — offering, 
in  this  respect,  a  great  contrast  to  Macaulay. 

In  his  Essays  "  addressed  to  the  understanding  as  an  insulated 
faculty,"  he  runs  after  the  most  abstruse  problems.  Take  the 
examples  quoted  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his '  Collected 
Works.'  In  the  "Essenes,"  he  defends  a  new  speculation  on.  a 
puzzling  subject  with  considerations  familiar  only  to  archseologic 
theologians.  In  his  "Caesars,"  his  purpose  is  not  so  much  a 
condensed  narrative  as  an  elucidation  of  doubtful  points.  His 
"Essay  on  Cicero"  deals  with  problems  of  the  same  nature. 
And  so  with  many  others  of  his  articles.  The  volume  on  '  I^eaden 
in  Literature,'  wherever  it  keeps  faithful  to  its  title,  is  taken  up 
mainly  with  the  "traditional  errors  affecting  them."  Even  hu 
'  Autobiographic  Sketches '  turn  aside  upon  various  incidents  to 
the  pursuit  of  subtle  speculations,  such  as  disquisitions  on  the 
possible  issues  of  an  action,  recondite  analysis  and  conjecture  of 
motives,  consideration  of  delicate  points  of  taste,  nice  investiga- 
tion of  the  sources  of  thg  influence  of  a  poem  or  a  picture.  His 
^  Logic  of  Political  Economy '  deals  with  the  most  puzzling  and 
abstruse  principles  of  the  science. 

(3.)  So  far  from  shirking — as  is  the  manner  of  simple  writers 
— every  call  to  modify  a  bare  assertion,  he  revels  in  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  scrupulous  qualifications.  This  is  a  part  of  his 
exactness. 
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54- )  We  have  already  noticed  his  excessive  use  of  abstract  terms  ' 
I  forms  of  expression.  What  we  exemplified  as  his  favourite 
figure  is  not  good  for  rapid  perusal  When  a  transaction  is 
represented  as  taking  place,  not  between  living  agents,  but  be- 
tween abstract  qualities  of  those  agents,  a  mode  of  statement  so 
unfamiliar  is  not  to  be  comprehended  without  a  considerable  effort 
of  thought 

(5.)  His  general  structure  is  not  simple.     Long  periods,  each^ 
embodying  a  flock  of  clauses,  are  abstruse  reading.      Even  his 
explicitness  of  connection  has  not  its  full  natural  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  effort  of  comprehension  easy.     He  connects  his  statements 
with  such  exactness  that  the  explicitness  becomes  a  burden. 

Certain  things  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  simplicity. 

L  With  all  his  abstruseness  he  does  observe  certain  points  of  a 
simple  8tyl& 

(i.)  He  often  repeats  in  simpler  language  what  he  has  said  with 
characteristic  abstractness  of  phrase.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  his 
cardinal  distinction  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the 
literature  of  power — 

**  In  that  great  social  organ  which,  collectively,  we  call  literature,  there 
may  be  distinguished  two  separate  offices  that  may  hiend,  and  often  do  so, 
bnt  capable,  severally)  of  a  severe  insulation,  and  naturally  fitted  for  re- 
ciprocal repulsion.  There  is,  first,  the  literature  of  knowledge;  and  secondly, 
the  literature  of  power.  The  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach  ;  the  function 
of  the  second  is  to  move.  The  first  is  a  rudder ;  the  second,  an  oar  or  a 
saiL" 

(2.)  In  dealing  with  dates  and  statistics,  he  has  a  commendable 
habit  of  devising  helps  to  the  reader's  memory  by  means  of  familiar i 
comparisons.     Thus — 

**  This  was  in  1644,  the  year  of  Marston  Moor,  and  the  penultimate  year 
of  the  Pftrliamentaiy  war. " 

Again — 

"  Glasgow  has  as  many  thousands  of  inhabitants  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year.     (I  so  state  the  population  in  order  to  assist  the  reader's  memory.) " 

In  like  manner  he  helps  us  to  remember  the  territorial  extent 
and  the  population  of  Ceylon  by  a  comparison  with  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

(3.)  A  characteristic  figure  with  him  is  a  figure  taken  from 
simple  movements: — 

"This  ffrowth  of  intellect,  oiUrunnuig  the  capacities  of  the  physical 
structure;  **by  night  he  succeeded  in  reachimj  th/i  farther  end  of  his 
duties;"  "he  walked  conscientiously  throwjh  the  services  of  the  day." 
**  Extraordinary  erudition,  even  though  travellimj  into  obscure  and  sterile 
fields,  has  its  own  peculiar  interest.  And  about  Dr  Parr,  moreover,  there 
circled  another  and  far  different  interest." 
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It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  sach  fonna  of  ezpreaaion, 
though  intrinsically  simple,  are  abstruse  to  the  minority  from  not 
being  familiar. 

II.  His  technical  terms  can  often  justify  thmr  existence  on  the 
plea  that  they  give  greater  precision.     Thus — 

''There  was  a  prodigioua  fermeDt  in  the  first  half  of  the  aeventoenth 
vcutury.  In  the  earlier  bisection  of  iJke  aeeond  hajf  there  was  a  general 
settling  or  depoaUioK  from  this  ferment*' 

So  in  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  famous  Ceylon  pillar — 

''  The  pilUr  measures  six  feet  by  six— i.e.,  thirty-six  square  feet— <w  CAs 
flat  quadrangular  tablet  of  it$  vpper  horizontal  tutfaoe."  . 

Once  more,  writing  of  the  impossibility  of  translating  certain 
words  by  any  single  word,  he  says — 

"To  take  an  image  from  the  language  of  eclipses,  the  correspondence 
between  the  disk  of  tne  original  word  and  its  translatea  representative  is,  in 
thousands  of  instances,  not  annular;  the  centres  do  not  coincide ;  the  words 

overlap. " 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  denying  that  the  expression  is 
sui>erlatively  precise,  although  perhaps  all  the  precision  required 
under  the  circumstances  might  have  been  given  in  more  fanuHar 
language. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  that  compensate  his  ab- 
tjtruseness.  Imitators  should  see  that  they  make  equal  compen- 
sation. The  assertion  may  be  hazarded  that  writers  aiming  at 
wide  i>opularity  are  not  safe  to  use  so  much  abstruse  language  as 
De  Quincey,  whatever  may  be  their  powers  of  compensating. 

CUamess. 

Perspicuity. — To  readers  that  find  no  difficulty  in  the  abstruse- 
ncss  of  his  diction,  De  Quincey  \a  tolerably  perspicuous.  His 
virtues  in  this  respect  are  summed  up  in  the  capital  excellence  of 
his  imragraphs,  explicitness  of  connection.  If  we  find  his  diction 
easy,  he  is  so  scrupulous  in  keeping  before  us  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  his  composition,  as  well  as  the  bearing  of  i)articular  state- 
ments, and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  of  his  numerous  digressions, 
that  we  are  seldom  in  danger  of  confusion. 

^ga^— wir  however,  rather  than  perspicuity,  is  his  peculiar 
merit.  On  this  he  openly  prides  himself.  In  an  article  on  Ceylon, 
liaving  said  that  a  young  officer,  marching  with  a  small  body  of 
men  through  the  island,  took  Kandy  in  his  route,  he  appends  a 
footnote  to  the  word  "  took  "  : — 

''This  phrase  is  equivocal ;  it  bears  two  senses — the  traveller's  sense  and 
the  soldier's.  But  toe  rarely  make  such  errors  in  the  use  of  words ;  the 
error  is  ori^nal  in  the  government  documents  themselves." 


X 
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He  certainly  had  reason  to  glory.      None  of  our  writers  in 
general  literature  have  shown  themselves  so  scrupulously  precise^ 
His  works  are  still  the  crowning  delicacy  for  lovers  of  formal, 
punctilious  exactness.^ 

Of  this  exactness  we  have  already  given  several  illustrations. 
We  have  illustrated  the  exactness  of  his  comparisons,  and  the  fact 
that  he  often  purchases  exactness  at  the  price  of  simplicity.  Ref- 
erence may  also  be  made  to  the  account  of  his  opinions  and  the 
passage  there  quoted 

His  minuteness  in  modifying  vague  general  expressions  is  par-  — 
ticularly  worthy  of  notice,  and,  when  not  pushed  to  a  pedantic 
extreme,  worthy  of  imitation.     He  seldom  says  that  a  thing  is^ 
remarkable  without  adding  in  what  respects.     A  man's  life  is 
"notable  in  two  points;"  has  "two  separate .  claims  upon  our 
notice : " — 

"A  man  of  original  genius,  shown  to  us  as  revolving  through  the  leisurely 
stages  of  a  biographical  memoir,  lays  open,  to  readers  prepared  for  svch 
revelations^  two  separate  theatres  of  interest;  one  in  his  personal  career,  the 
other  in  his  works  and  his  intellectual  development." 

In  like  manner,  "  that  sanctity  which  settles  on  the  memory  of 
a  great  man,  ought,  upon  a  double  motive,  to  be  vigilantly  sustained 
by  his  coimtrymen."  When  he  predicates  a  superlative,  he  is  ex- 
emplarily  scrupulous  to  let  us  know  what  particulars  it  applies  to.  • 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  is  "  the  best,  as  regards  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  teacher ;  thmigh  otherwise,  for  elegance,"  ttc.  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Sir  T.  Browne  are  "undoubtedly  the  richest,  the  most  dazzling, 
and,  u^h  reference  to  their  matter,  the  most  captivating  of  all 
rhetoricians."  When  he  puts  the  question,  "Was  Caesar,  upon 
the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men  ? "  he  does  not  at  once  pronounce 
roundly  "Yes"  or  "No."  He  first  explains  in  what  sense  he 
means  great : — 

•*  Was  Ctesar,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men  ?  We  restrict  the 
iiuestion,  of  course,  to  the  classes  of  men  great  in  action;  great  by  the  extent 
of  their  influence  over  their  social  contemporaries  ;  great  by  throwing  open 
avenues  to  extended  powers  that  previously  liad  been  closed  ;  great  by  mak- 
ing obstacles  once  vast  to  become  trivial ;  or  prizes  that  once  were  trivial  to 
be  glorified  by  expansion.'* 

As  an  example  of  this  "  pettifogulising "  on  the  larger  scale, 
we  may  quote  his  footnote  on  the  maxim  "i>e  mortuis  nil  nisi 
Ixmum:'* — 


1  With  a  legitimate  feeling  of  his  own  innocence,  he  often  censnres  the  lax 


.  qualilications 

scale  of  such  critical  distinctions  which  that  man  must  have  had  who  tumea  out 
upen  this  vast  world  the  single  oracular  woi*d  '  correctness '  to  shift  for  itself, 
and  explain  its  own  meaning  to  all  generations  ! " 
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**  This  famous  canon  of  charitjr  (Oomoemi^  the  deadf  Id  u$  hai9$  nothing 
biU  what  is  kind  and  favourabu)  has  fornished  an  inevitahle  occasion  for 
much  (loubtfol  casnistiy.  The  dead,  as  those  preeminently  nnable  to  defend 
themselves,  enjoy  a  natiiral  privilege  of  indulgence  amongst  the  generous 
and  considerate ;  bat  not  to  the  extent  which  this  sweeping  maxim  woold 
proclaim, — since,  on  this  principle,  in  cases  innomerable,  tenderness  to  the 
dead  woald  become  the  gronna  of  cmel  imostice  to  the  liyin^ :  nay,  the 
miixim  woald  continually  counterwork  itself;  for  too  inexorable  a  forbcntf- 
anco  with  re^^ard  to  one  dead  person  would  oftentimes  effectually  dose  the 
door  to  the  vindication  of  anotner.  In  fact,  neither  history  nor  triography 
is  able  to  move  a  step  without  infractions  of  this  rule ;  a  rule  emanaunff 
from  the  blind  kindliness  of  grandmothers,  who,  whilst  groping  in  the  dark 
after  one  individual  darling,  forget  the  collateral  or  oblique  results  to  others 
without  end.  These  evils  being  perceived,  equitable  casuists  b^gan  to  revise 
the  maxim,  and  in  its  new  form  it  stood  thus — '  Ik  mortuia  nil  niri  ventm ' 
{'Concerning  the  dead,  let  us  have  nothing  but  what  is  tnie*).  Why,  certainlTt 
that  is  an  undeniable  right  of  the  dead ;  and  nobody  in  his  senses  would 
pleatl  for  a  small  pereefUage  of  falsehood.  Yet,  again,  in  that  shape  the 
maxim  carries  with  it  a  disagreeable  air  of  limiting  me  right  to  truth.  *  Un- 
less it  is  meant  to  reserve  a  small  allowance  of  fiction  for  the  separate  use  of 
the  living,  why  insist  upon  truth  as  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the  dead  t  If 
all  people,  living  and  dead  alike,  have  a  ri^ht  to  the  benefits  of  truth,  why 
specify  one  class,  as  if  in  silent  contradistinction  to  some  other  class,  less 
eminently  privileged  in  that  respect?  To  me  it  seems  evident  that  the 
human  mind  has  been  long  poping  darkly  after  some  separate  riffht  of  the 
dead  in  this  respect,  but  which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  able  to  bring  into 
reconciliation  with  the  known  rights  of  the  living.  Some 'distinct  privilege 
there  should  be,  if  only  it  could  be  sharply  denned  and  limited,  throng 
which  a  special  prerogative  might  be  recognised  as  among  the  sanctities  of 
the  grave.'* 

Strength, 

De  Quincey's  style,  as  the  reader  has  doubtless  remarked  in  .. 
preceding  extracts,  is  ngt  animated — meaning  by  animation  the 
presentation  of  ideas  in  rapid  succession — it  standB,  in  fact,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  his  own,  in  "  polar  antithesis  "  to  the  animated  style. 
%  His  prevailing  characteristic  is  elaborate  stateliness.  He  finds  the 
happiest  exercise  of  his  powers  in  sustained  flights  through  the 
region  of  the  sublima 

I.  Let  us  first  exemplify  his  elevation  of  style  as  applied  to  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  lofty  composition,  such  as  men  of  extra- 
ordinary powers,  secret  machinations,  great  natural  phenomena, 
scenes  of  horror  and  confusion. 

He  had  not,  like  Carlyle,  a  formal  gallery  of  historical  heroes. 
Ho  seldom  lends  his  powers  of  style  to  glorifying  the  great  men  of 
history.  His  tendency  was  rather  to  discover  and  develop  lurking 
objects  of  admiration  or  astonishment — the  daring  of  Zebdc  Dorchi 
against  the  "  mighty  behemoth  of  Muscovy,"  the  energetic  hardi- 
hood of  the  slave  that  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Ck>m- 
modus,  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  slave  .^Isop,  and  suchlike. 
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The  following  is  his  account  of  "  Walking  Stewart,"  whom  almost 
anybody  else  would  have  passed  by  as  a  hare-brained  enthusiast : — 

"His  mind  was  a  mirror  of  the  sentient  universe — the  whole  mighty 
vision  that  had  fleeted  before  his  eyes  in  this  world — the  armies  of  Hyder 
All  and  his  son  Tippoo,  with  oriental  and  barbaric  pageantry ;  the  civic 
grandeur  of  England ;  the  great  deserts  of  Asia  and  America ;  the  vast 
capitals  of  Europe — London,  with  its  eternal  agitations,  the  ceaseless  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  *  mighty  heart ; '  Paris,  shaken  by  the  fierce  torments  of  rev- 
olutionary convulsions  ;  the  silence  of  Lapland ;  and  the  solitary  forests  of 
Canada ;  with  the  swarming  life  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  together  with  innumer- 
able recoHections  of  individual  joy  and  sorrow  that  he  had  participated  in  by 
sympathy, — lay  like  a  map  beneath  him,  as  if  eternally  co-present  to  his 
view ;  so  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  prodigious  whole,  he  had  no 
leisure  to  separate  the  parts  or  occupy  his  mind  with  details." 

The  machinations  of  secret  societies  had  a  great  charm  for  him. 
Here  is  a  pcwsage  concerning  the  Hetaeria  of  Greece : — 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  secret  society,  with  the  grand  and  almost 
awfol  purposes  of  the  Hetaeria,  spite  of  some  taint  which  it  had  received  in 
its  early  stages  from  the  spirit  ol  German  mummery,  is  fitted  to  fill  the  im- 
agination, and  to  command  homage  from  tlie  coldest.  Whispers  circulating 
from  mouth  to  mouth  of  some  vast  conspiracy  mining  subterraneously 
beneath  the  very  feet  of  their  accursed  oppressors — whispers  of  a  great 
deliverer  at  hand  whose  mysterious  Labarum,  or  mighty  banner  of  the  Cross, 
was  already  dimly  descried  through  northern  mists,  and  whoso  eagles  were 
already  scenting  the  carnage  and  '  savour  of  death '  from  innumerable  hosts 
of  Moslems — whispers  of  a  revolution  which  was  again  to  call,  as  with  the 
trumpet  of  resurrection,  from  the  grave,  the  land  of  Timoleon  and  Epamin- 
ondas ;  such  were  the  preludings,  low  and  deep,  to  the  tempestuous  over- 
ture of  revolt  and  patriotic  battle  which  now  ran  through  every  nook  of 
Greece,  and  caused  every  ear  to  tingle. " 

The  following  is  an  example  of  his  description  of  sublime  natural . 
phenomena     It  occurs  as  a  similitude  : — 

**  Has  the  reader  witnessed,  or  has  he  heard  described,  the  sudden  burst 
— ^the  explosion,  one  might  say — by  which  a  Swedish  winter  passes  into 
spring,  and  spring  simultaneously  into  summer  ?  The  icy  sceptre  of  winter 
does  not  there  tlutw  and  melt  away  by  just  gradations :  it  is  broken,  it  is 
shattered,  in  a  day,  in  an  hour,  and  with  a  violence  brought  home  to  every 
sense.  No  second  type  of  resurrection,  so  mighty  or  so  affecting,  is  mani- 
fested by  nature  in  southern  climates.  Such  is  the  headlong  tumult,  sutli 
the  *  torrent  rapture  *  by  which  life  is  let  loose  amongst  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Exactly  what  this  vernal  resurrection  is  in 
manifestations  of  power  and  life,  by  comparison  with  climates  that  have  no 
winter;  such,  and  marked  with  features  as  distinct,  was,"  &c. 

As  an  example  of  his  power  of  depicting  horrors,  take  his  | 
account  of  the  sack  of  Enniscorthy — 

"Next  came  a  scene  which  swallowed  up  all  distinct  or  separate  features 
in  its  frantic  confluence  of  horrors.  All  the  lovalists  of  Enniscorthy,  all  the 
gentry  for  miles  around  who  had  congregatea  in  that  town  as  a  centre  of 
aecnnty,  were  summoned  at  that  moment,  not  to  an  orderly  retreat,  but  to 
instant  flight    At  one  end  of  the  street  were  seen  the  rebel  pikes,  and  bay- 
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onets,  and  fierce  faces,  already  gleaming  tlurongh  the  amoke ;  at  the  other 
end  volnmes  of  fire,  aarging  and  billowing  from  the  thatched  roofii,  and 
blazing  rafters  beginning  to  mock  up  the  ayenoea  of  escape.  Then  began 
the  agony  and  uttermost  conflict  of  what  is  wont  and  what  is  beat  in 
human  natore.  Then  was  to  be  seen  the  very  deliriam  of  fear,  and  the 
very  deliriam  of  vindictive  malice— private  and  ignoble  hatred,  of  ancient 
origin,  shrouding  itself  in  the  mssk  of  patriotic  wnth;  the  tjger- glare 
of  just  vengeance,  fresh  from  intolerable  wrongs  and  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten ignominy  of  stripes  and  personal  degradation  ;  panic,  aelf-palsied  bj 
its  own  excess ;  flight,  eager  or  stealthy,  according  to  the  temper  and  tihie 
means ;  volleying  pursuit ;  the  very  frensv  of  agitatitm,  under  every  mode 
of  excitement;  and  here  and  there  the  desperation  of  maternal  love  vic- 
torious and  supreme  above  all  lower  passions.  I  reca;^tnlate  and  gather 
under  general  abstractions  many  an  individual  anecdote  reported  by  thoae 
who  were  on  that  day  present  in  Enniscorthy ;  for  at  Ferns,  not  far  iS,  and 
deeply  interested  in  all  those  transactions,  1  had  private  friends,  intimate 
participators  in  the  trials  of  that  fierce  hurricane,  and  joint  sofTerBra  with 
those  who  suffisred  most" 

It  is  this  "  recapitulation  and  gathering  under  general  abstrac- 
tions "  that  raises  the  passage  above  those  hideous  accumulations 
of  horrible  particulars  faithmlly  reported  by  newspaper  ooorreBpon- 
dents  from  seats  of  war.  His  "  Revolt  of  the  Tartars  "  is  a  good 
example  of  sustained  grandeur  of  narrative  and  description ;  uiere 
also  he  abstains  from  individual  horrors,  and  raises  the  imagination 
to  dwell  with  awe  upon  the  passions  raging  through  the  8trif& 

II.  Let  us  now  constitute  a  special  section  for  his  peculiar  flights 
of  sublimity,  not  because  they  are  essentially  dififerent  from  the 
2)receding,  but  because  they  really  have,  what  they  claim  to  have, 
a  slight  element  of  peculiarity ;  because,  in  short,  they  are  experi- 
mental 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  De  Quincey  claims  to  be  the  originator 
of  impassioned  prose.  He  makes  no  such  claim.  He  knew  as 
well  as  anybody  that  impassioned  prose  had  been  written  long 
before  his  day,  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Milton, 
Burke,  and  others.^  What  he  did  claim  was  to  be  the  author  of 
a  "  7node  of  impassioned  prose  ranging  under  no  precedents  that  be 
was  aware  of  m  any  literature."  He  spec^LS  of  the  utter  sterility 
of  universal  literature,  not  in  impassioned  prose,  but  in  ^'  <me  di- 
paHmmt  of  impassioned  prose."  That  department  may  be  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  precision  as  "  impassioned  autobiography." 

AVhy  call  this  a  special  dej^artment,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  haz- 
ardous experiment  ?  The  specialty  consists  in  describing  incidents 
of  purely  personal  interest  in  language  suited  to  their  magnitude 
as  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer ;  and  the  danger  is,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  incidentally  (p.  59),  that  readers  be 
unsympathetic,  and  refuse  to  interest  themselves  in  the  writer's 

1  Two,  at  least,  of  his  impassioned  apostrophes  are  modelled  upon  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh's  famous  apostrophe  to  Death. 
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personal  feelings.  The  specialty  is  undoubtedly  con.siderable,  an<l 
so  is  the  danger.  That  De  Quincey  succeeded  was  shown  by  the 
popularity  of  his  autobiographical  works. 

The  mere  splendour  of  such  a  style  as  De  Quincey's  would,  to* 
readers  prepared  to  enjoy  it,  overcome  a  great  amount  of  distaste- 
fulness  in  the  subject  But  apart  from  the  mechanical  execution, 
he  showed  himself  sensible  of  the  chief  danger  in  the  treatment  of 
such  themes.  That  danger  is,  the  intrusion  of  personal  vanity. 
"Any  expression  of  personal  vanity,  intruding  upon  impassioned 
records,  is  fatal  to  their  effect,  as  being  incompatible  with  that 
absorption  of  spirit  and  that  self-oblivion  in  which  only  deep 
passion  originates,  or  can  find  a  genial  home."  If  the  autobio- 
grapher  steps  aside  from  the  record  of  his  feelings  to  compare 
them  with  the  feelings  of  other  people,  and  to  make  out  that  he 
has  been  honoured,  afflicted,  or  agitated  above  other  people,  every 
reader's  self-conceit  takes  the  alarm,  and  forthwith  scans  the  writer 
with  cynical  antipathy.  De  Quincey  is  on  his  guard  against  mak- 
ing such  a  blunder.  He  does  not,  as  Mr  Tennyson  sometimes 
does,  exhibit  his  sufferings  in  comparison  with  the  sufferings  of 
other  men,  and  claim  for  the  incidents  of  his  life  an  affinity  with 
the  most  tragical  events  incident  to  frail  humanity.  He  represses 
every  suggestion  that  he  regards  the  events  of  his  life  as  other 
than  commonplace  in  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer.  He  is 
intent  upon  expunding  them  simply  as  they  affected  him ;  con- 
scions  all  the  time  that  to  other  men  the  events  of  their  life  are 
of  equal  magnitude,  and  that  he  must  not  egotistically  challenge 
comparison ;  knowing,  as  an  artist,  that  any  expression  of  per- 
sonsJ  vanity,  any  appearance  of  plimiing  himself  upon  his  ex- 
perience, is  fatal  to  the  effect  of  the  composition. 

We  need  not  fill  up  our  limited  space  with  quotations  from  a 
book  so  well  know  as  the  Opium  Confessions,  and  now  published 
at  sixpence.  One  only  will  be  given,  and  that  as  having  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  reader  will  notice  that  our  author  is  wholly 
engrossed  with  his  suffering  and  his  sudden  resolution,  and  endeav- 
ours only  to  make  his  case  vividly  intelligible ;  there  is  no  trace 
of  boastful  comparison  with  the  experience  of  other  i)eopIe : — 

'*  But  now,  at  last,  came  over  me,  from  the  mere  excess  of  bo<iily  suflTerinfc 
and  mental  disappointments,  a  frantic  and  rapturous  rcageney.  In  the 
United  States  the  case  is  well  known,  and  many  times  has  been  dcscribtd 
by  travellers,  of  that  furious  instinct  which,  under  a  secret  call  for  saline 
variations  of  diet,  drives  all  the  tribes  of  buffaloes  for  thousands  of  miles  to 
the  common  centre  of  the  *  Salt-licks. '  Under  such  a  compulsion  does  the 
locust,  under  such  a  compulsion  does  the  leeming,  traverse  its  mysterious 
path.  They  are  deaf  to  danger,  deaf  to  the  cry  of  battle,  deaf  to  the  trum- 
pets of  death.  Let  the  sea  cross  their  path,  let  armies  with  artillery  bar  the 
road,  even  these  terrific  powers  can  arrest  only  by  destroying ;  and  the 
most  frightful  abysses,  up  to  the  very  last  menace  of  engulfmeut,  up  to  the 
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very  instant  of  absorption,  have  no  power  to  alter  or  retard  the  line  of  their 
inexorable  advance. 

* '  Such  an  instinct  it  was,  such  a  rapturous  command — even  so  potent, 
and,  alas  !  oven  so  blind — that,  under  tne  whirl  of  tumultuous  indignation 
and  of  new-born  hope,  suddenly  transfigured  my  whole  being.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  1  came  to  an  adamantine  resolution — not  as  if  issuing 
from  any  act  or  any  choice  of  my  own,  but  as  if  positively  received  from 
Konie  dark  oracular  legislation  external  to  myself. " 

Pathos, 

From  the  prevailing  majesty  of  his  diction,  De  Quincey's  pathos 
is  i*arely  of  a  homely  order.  In  some  of  his  papers,  as  m  the 
''  Military  Nun,"  there  are  touching  little  strokes  of  half-humorous 
tenderness.  But  his  most  characteristic  i>athos  is  imi)as8ioned 
'  regret  for  departed  nobleness ;  in  which  case  he  blends  with  his 
expressions  of  sorrow  a  splendid  glorification  of  the  object,  so  that 
the  mind  is  at  once  saddened  and  filled  with  ideas^  of  sublimity. 

The  impassioned  ajwstrophes  of  the  Opium  Confessions  are  toler- 
al)ly  well  known.  We  may  therefore  choose  an  example  from  a 
composition  less  generally  known — ^his  paper  on  "  Joan  of  Arc  : " — 

' '  What  is  to  be  tlioufijht  of  her  f  "What  is  to  bo  thought  of  the  poor  shep- 
hei*d  «rirl  from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Lorraine,  that — like  the  Hebrtjw 
sho])lierd  boy  from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Judoa — rose  suddenly  out  of  the 
quiet,  out  of  tlie  safety,  out  of  the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in  deep 
pastoral  solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies,  and  to  the  more  peril- 
ous station  at  the  right  hand  of  kings?  .  .  .  Pure,  innocent,  noble- 
hearted  f^irl  !  whom,  from  earliest  youth,  ever  I  Wieved  in  as  full  of  truth 
and  self-sacrifice,  this  was  amongst  the  strongest  pledges  for  thy  truth,  that 
n«n'er  once — no,  not  for  a  moment  of  weakness — didst  thou  revel  in  the  vision 
of  coronets  and  honour  from  man.  Coronets  for  thee  !  Oh  no  I  Honours,  if 
tliey  come  when  all  is  over,  are  for  those  that  share  thy  blood.  Daughter  of 
Domremv,  when  the  gratitude  of  thy  king  shall  awaken,  thou  wilt  be  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  dead.  Call  her,  king  of  France,  but  she  will  not  hear 
thee  !  Cite  her  by  thy  apparitors  to  come  and  receive  a  robe  of  honour,  but 
slie  will  be  found  en  eoiUumace.  When  the  thunders  of  universal  France, 
as  oven  yet  may  happen,  shall  proclaim  the  gi-andeur  of  the  poor  shepherd 
i^'irl  that  gave  up  all  for  her  country,  thy  ear,  young  shepherd  girl,  will  have 
been  deaf  for  five  centuries.  To  suffer  and  to  die,  that  was  thy  portion  in 
this  life  ;  that  was  thy  ditstiny ;  and  not  for  a  moment  was  it  hiaden  from 
thyself.  Life,  thou  saidst,  is  short ;  and  the  sleep  which  is  in  the  grave  is 
long.  Let  me  u.se  that  life,  so  tmnsitorj',  for  the  gloiy  of  those  heavenly 
dreams  d«;stined  to  comfort  the  sleep  which  is  so  long.  This  pure  creature 
— pure  from  every  suspicion  of  even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she 
was  pure  in  senses  more  obvious — never  once  did  this  holy  child,  as  re- 
garded herself,  relax  from  her  belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to 
meet  her.  She  might  not  prefigure  the  very  manner  of  her  death ;  she  saw 
not  in  vision,  perhaps;  the  aerial  altitude  of  the  fiery  scaffold,  the  spectators 
without  end  on  every  road  pouring  into  Kouen  as  to  a  coronation,  the  surg- 
ing smoke,  the  volleying  flames,  the  hostile  faces  all  around,  the  pitying  eye 
that  lurked  but  here  and  there,  until  nature  and  imi>erishable  truth  broke 
loose  from  artificial  restraints, — these  might  not  be  apparent  through  the 
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mists  of  the  hurrying  future.     But  the  voice  that  called  her  to  death,  thai 
she  heard  for  ever." 

As  an  example  of  a  pathetic  ax)ostrophe,  in  a  less  touching  but 
still  impressive  key,  take  his  reminiscence  of  Edward  Irving,  from 
one  of  his  unreprinted  papers  : — 

**  He  was  the  only  man  of  our  times  who  realised  one's  idea  of  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,  or  defending  himself  before  King  Agrippa.  Terrific  meteor  ! 
anhappy  son  of  fervid  genius,  which  mastered  thyself  even  more  than  the 
rapt  audiences  which  at  one  time  hung  upon  thy  lips !  were  the  cup  of  life 
once  again  presented  to  thy  lips,  wouldst  thou  drink  again  ?  or  wouldst  thou 
not  rather  turn  away  from  it  with  shuddering  abomination  ?  Sleep,  Boan- 
ei^ges,  and  let  the  memory  of  man  settle  only  upon  thy  colossal  powers, 
without  a  thought  of  those  intellectual  aberrations  which  were  more  power- 
ftd  for  thy  own  ruin  than  for  the  misleading  of  others  ! " 

Hunu/ur, 

Our  author's  "  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  be- 
longs to  a  vein  of  irony  peculiarly  his  own — the  humour  of  bring- 
ing the  ideas  of  Fine  Art  and  ordinary  business  into  ludicrous 
collision  with  solemn  or  horrible  transactions.  An  extract  or  two 
from  the  beginning  of  this  paper  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character. 
It  is  preced^  by  an  "  Advertisement  of  a  man  morbidly  virtuous," 
which  begins  thus— 

"Most  of  us  who  read  books,  have  probably  heard  of  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  vice,  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club,  founded  in  the  last  century  by  Sir 
Francis  Dash  wood,  &c.  At  Brighton,  I  think  it  was,  that  a  society  was 
formed  for  the  suppression  of  virtue.  That  society  was  itself  suppressed  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  another  exists  in  London,  of  a  character  still  more 
atrocious.  In  tendency,  it  may  be  denominated  a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  murder ;  but,  according  to  their  own  delicate  tiMprjfuafihs^  it  is  styled, 
The  Society  of  Connoisseurs  in  Murder.  They  profess  to  be  curious  in  homi- 
cide ;  amateurs  and  dilettanti  in  the  various  modes  of  carnage  ;  and,  in  short, 
murder-fanciers.  Every  fresh  atrocity  of  that  class  which  the  police  annals 
of  Europe  bring  up,  they  meet  and  criticise  as  they  would  a  picture,  statue, 
or  other  work  of  art.  But  I  need  not  trouble  myself  with  any  attempt  to 
describe  the  spirit  of  their  proceedings,  as  the  reader  will  collect  tfuit  much 
better  from  one  of  the  monthly  lectures  read  before  the  society  last  year. 
This  has  fallen  into  my  hands  accidentally,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance 
exercised  to  keep  their  transactions  from  the  public  eye." 

The  "morbidly  virtuous"  advertiser  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  society  offering  prizes  for  a  well- 
executed  murder,  but  that  "undoubtedly  their  proceedings  tend 
to  that"  The  atrocious  lecture  thus  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the 
public  begins  as  follows : — 

"Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  by  your  committee 
to  the  trying  task  of  reading  the  Williams*  Lecture  on  Murder  considered  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts, — a  task  which  might  be  easy  enough  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  when  the  art  was  little  understood,  and  few  great  models  had 
been  exhibited ;  but  in  this  age,  when  masterpieces  of  excellence  have  bc^ 
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executed  by  professional  men,  it  must  be  evident,  that  in  the  style  of  criti- 
iisin  applied  to  them,  the  pablic  will  look  for  something  of  a  corresponding 
iinprovement  Practice  and  theorj'  must  advAUce  pari  passu.  People  begin 
to  see  that  something  more  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  fine  mnitler  than 
two  blockheads  to  kill  and  be  killed— a  knife — a  purse — and  a  dark  lane. 
Design,  gentlemen,  grouping,  light  and  shade,  poetry,  sentiment,  are  now 
deeined  indispensable  to  attempts  of  this  nature.  Mr  WiUiams  has  exalted 
the -ideal  of  murder  to  all  of  us;  and  to  me,  therefore,  in  particular,  has 
deepened  the  arduousness  of  my  task.  Like  iEschylus  or  Milton  in  poetry, 
like  Michael  Angelo  in  painting,  he  has  carried  his  art  to  a  point  of  colossal 
sublimity  ;  and,  as  lilr  Wordsworth  observes,  has  in  a  manner  '  created  the 
taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.*  To  sketch  the  history  of  the  art  and  to 
examine  his  principles  critically,  now  remains  as  a  duty  for  the  connoisseur, 
and  for  judges  of  quite  another  stamp  from  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize." 

The  humour  is  kept  up  through  fifty-seven  pages. ^ 

The  "Williams'  Lecture"  is  the  croiMiing  achievement  of  his 
humour.  His  works  contain  many  occasional  touches  in  the  same 
vein.     He  is  frequently  jocular  on  the  subject  of  deatL     Thus — 

''  In  like  manner,  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  some  tmtlis  have  been 
ilclivered  to  the  world  in  n»gard  to  opium :  thus,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
afVirmed  by  the  lenrned  that  opium  is  a  tawny  brown  in  colour — and  this, 
take  notice,  I  grant ;  secondly,  that  it  is  rather  dear,  which  also  I  grant — for 
in  my  time  East  India  opium  has  been  three  guineas  a-pound,  and  Turkey 
(ii^ht ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  you  eat  a  good  deal  of  it,  most  probablv  you 
must  do  what  is  disagreeable  to  any  man  of  regular  habits — viz.,  die. 

Again,  alluding  to  Savage  Landor's  contumacy  at  school : — 

*'  *  Boherte  the  DcvilU: '  sec  the  old  metrical  romance  of  that  name :  it 
l»eloii<XH  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  printed  some  thirty  years  ago, 
with  wood  engravings  of  the  illuminations.  Roberto,  however,  took  the 
liberty  of  murdering  his  schoolmaster.  But  could  he  well  do  less  ?  Being 
a  reigning  Duke's  son,  and  after  the  rebellious  schoolmaster  had  said — 

•  Sir,  ye  b«*e  too  bolde  : 
And  therewith  took  a  rodde  hyin  for  to  chaste.' 

l^pon  which  the  meek  Eobin,  without  using  any  bad  language  as  the  school- 
master had  done,  simply  took  out  a  long  dagger  */i?/«i  for  to  chaste,'  which 
lie  did  effectually.     Tiie  schoolmaster  gave  no  bad  language  after  that" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  De  Quincey's  humour  consists 
solely  in  this  i)laying  with  dread  ideas.  His  works,  as  we  noticed 
in  sketching  his  character,  overflow  with  good-natured  humour  of 
every  description.  It  is  often  of  that  strongly  individual  kind\ 
which  only  intimate  s}Tnj)athisers  can  tolerate;  strangers  call  it 
impertinent,  flippant,  affected.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  his 
playful  apostrophes  to  historical  names: — 

*  *  Sam  Parr  !  I  love  you.  I  S4iid  so  once  before.  But  pcrstringing^  which 
was  a  favoured  word  of  your  own,  was  a  no  less  favoured  act.     You  also  in 

^  The  naper  occurs  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Collected  Edition.  This  volume,  contain- 
ing also  tne  **  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,"  the  "  Templar's  Dialogues, "  and  the  "Vision 
of  Sudden  Death/'  affords  gjood  examples  of  all  the  qualities  of  his  style. 
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your  lifetime  perstringed  many  people,  some  of  whom  perstringed  you,  Sam, 
smartly  in  return. " 

**  I  (said  Augustus  Cuesar)  found  Rome  built  of  brick  ;  but  I  left  it  built 
of  marble.  Well,  my  man,  we  reply,  for  a  wondrously  little  chap,  you  did 
what  in  Westmoreland  they  call  a  good  darroch  (day's  work) ;  and  if  nuwics 
had  been  wanted  in  those  days,  you  should  have  had  our  vote  to  a  certaintj'. 
But  Caius  Julius,  even  under  such  a  limitation  of  the  comparison,  did  a 
thing  as  much  transcending  this, "  &c. 

We  must  also  give  a  specimen  of  his  humorous  "slangy"  out- 
rages on  the  dignity  of  criticism.  The  following  occurs  in  his 
"Brief  Appraisal  of  Greek  Literature,"  which  has  not  been 
reprinted : — 

**  But  all  this  extent  of  obligation  amongst  later  poets  of  Greece  to  Homer 
serves  less  to  argue  his  opulence  than  their  penury.  And  if,  Quitting  the 
one  great  blazing  jewel,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Iliad  [Achilles], 
**  vou  descend  to  individual  passages  of  poetic  clTect ;  and  if  amongst  these 
a  lancy  should  seize  you  of  asking  for  a  specimen  of  the  sublime  in  particular, 
what  is  it  that  you  are  offered  by  the  critics  ?  Nothing  that  we  remember 
beyond  one  single  passage,  in  which  the  God  Neptune  is  described  in  a 
steeplechase,  and  *  making  play '  at  a  terrific  pace.  And  certainly  enough 
is  exhibited  of  the  old  boy's  hoofs,  and  their  spanking  qualities,  to  warrant 
our  backing  him  against  a  railroad  for  a  rump  and  dozen ;  but,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  to  grow  friskv  about,  as  Longinus  does,  who  gets  up  the 
Kteam  of  a  blue-stocking  enthusiasm,  and  boils  us  a  regular  gallop  of  ranting, 
in  which,  like  the  conceited  snipe  upon  the  Liverpool  railroad,  he  thinks 
himself  to  run  a  match  with  Sampson ;  and  whilst  affecting  to  admire  Homer, 
is  manifestly  sf^uinting  at  the  reader  to  see  how  far  he  admires  his  own 
flourish  of  admiration ;  and,  in  the  very  agony  of  his  frosty  raptures,  is 
quite  at  leisure  to  look  out  for  a  little  private  traffic  of  rapture  on  his  own 
account.  But  it  won't  do  ;  this  old  critical  posture-master  (whom,  if  Aurelius 
hanged,  surely  he  knew  what  ho  was  about)  may  as  well  put  up  his  i-apture 
pipes,  and  (as  Lear  says)  *  not  squiny '  at  us  ;  for  let  us  ask  Master  Longinus, 
m  what  earthly  respect  do  these  great  strides  of  Neptune  exceed  Jack  with 
his  seven-league  boots?  Let  him  answer  that,  if  he  can.  We  hold  that 
Jack  has  the  advantage." 

Melody  and  Ilarmony. 

The  melody  of  De  Quincey*s  prose  is  pre-eminently  rich  and\ 
stately.  He  takes  rank  with  Milton  as  one  of  our  greatest  mas- v 
ters  of  stately  cadence,  as  well  as  of  sublime  composition.  If  one 
may  trust  one's  ear  for  a  general  impression,  Milton's  melody  is 
sweeter  and  more  varied;  but  for  magnificent  effects,  at  least  in 
prose,  the  palm  must  probably  be  assigned  to  De  Quincey.  In 
some  of  De  Quincey's  grandest  passages  the  language  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  swell  and  crash  of  an  orchestra. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  harmony  between  his  rhythm 
and  his  subject-matter  is  most  striking  in  the  sublime  flights. 

Taste. 
De  Quincey  has  been  accused  of  crossing  the  bounds  of  good 
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taste  in  certain  respects.  His  digressions  and  footnotes  have  beep 
objected  ta  His  punctilioas  precision  in  the  use  of  terms  has  been 
called  pedantia  He  has  been  censured  for  carrying  to  excess  what 
we  have  described  Iub  his  favourite  figura  But  especially  he  has 
been  visited  with  severe  condemnation  for  his  offences  in  the  pur- 
suit of  comic  effect — more  particularly  in  the  use  of  slangs  A 
recent  critic  has  ^ne  the  length  of  describing  his  **  slangy  "  apos- 
trophes as  "  exquisite  foolery. 


KIITDS  OF  OOXFOSinON. 

Though  so  many  of  De  Quincey's  papers  are  descriptive,  and  are 
properly  designated  sketches,  he  has  really  left  us  very  little  de- 
tailed description  of  external  nature.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  his  character.  His  interest  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by 
man.  The  description  that  he  excelled  in  was  description  of  the 
human  form,  feelings,  and  manners. 

Where  he  does  attempt  the  description  of  still  life,  notwithstand- 
ing his  natural  clearness  and  order,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Carlyle. 
He  has  one  or  two  good  points.  He  gives  right  and  left  in  his 
pictures,  and  brings  in  such  touches  of  precision  as — "  standing  on 
a  different  radius  of  my  circular  prospect,  but  at  nearly  the  same 
distance : " — which  is  very  significant,  if  not  too  scholastic.  But 
if  we  take  even  such  a  studied  piece  as  his  description  of  the  valley 
of  Easedale,  at  the  beginning  of  his  "  Recollections  of  the  Lakes," 
vol.  iL,  we  miss  the  vividness  of  a  master  of  the  descriptive  art 
We  receive  no  idea  of  such  a  fundamental  fact  as  the  size  of  the 
valley:  we  are,  indeed,  presented  rather  with  the  feelings  and 
reflections  of  a  poetically-minded  spectator,  than  with  the  material 
aspects  of  the  scene. 

.  Generally  speaking,  he  describes  nature  only  in  its  direct  or 
figurative  relations  to  man.  A  scene  is  interesting  as  '*  the  very 
same  spectacle,  unaltered  in  a  single  feature,  which  once  at  the 
same  hour  was  beheld  by  the  legionary  Roman  from  his  embattled 
camp,  or  by  the  roving  Briton  in  his  *  wolf-skin  vest* "  A  hamlet 
of  seven  cottages  clustering  together  round  a  lonely  highland  tarn, 
is  interesting  as  suggesting  seclusion  from  the  endless  tumults  and 
angry  passions  of  human  society ;  the  declining  light  of  the  after- 
noon, from  its  association  with  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
night.  Thus  it  happens  that  often,  instead  of  describing  he 
really  expounds  —  expounds  the  thoughts  that  arise  from  the 
general  features  of  a  scene  by  force  of  association  or  of  simili- 
tude. We  see  this  in  his  description  of  the  English  Lake 
scenery : — 
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"  But  more  even  than  Anne  Radcliffe  had  the  landscape-painters,  so  many 
and  so  various,  contributed  to  the  glorification  of  the  English  Lake  district ; 
drawing  out  and  impressing  upon  the  heart  the  sanctity  of  repose  in  its  shy 
recesses  —  its  Alpine  grandeur  in  such  passes  as  those  of  Wastdalehead, 
Langdalehead,  Borrowdale,  Kirkstone,  Hawsdale,  &c.,  together  with  the 
monastic  peace  which  seems  to  brood  over  its  peculiar  form  of  pastoral  life, 
so  much  nobler  (as  Wordsworth  notices)  in  its  stern  simplicity  and  con- 
tinual conflict  with  danger  hidden  in  the  vast  draperies  of  mist  overshadow- 
ing the  hills,  and  amongst  the  armies  of  snow  and  hail  arrayed  by  fierce 
northern  winters,  than  the  effeminate  shepherd's  life  in  the  classical  Ajcadia, 
or  in  the  flowery  pastures  of  Sicily. " 

An  indifferent  observer  of  nature,  De  Quincey  was  minute  and 
precise  in  his  observation  of  human  beings.  Every  face  that  he 
met  he  seems  to  have  watched  with  the  vigilant  attention  of  a 
BoswelL  He  has  described  the  persons  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  most  careful  portraits  are,  perhaps,  his  Lake  com- 
panions— ^Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wilson.  To  these 
must  be  added  his  delineation  of  the  notorious  murderer  Williams. 
The  reader  that  desires  to  sc-e  how  watchful  an  eye  he  had  for  the 
smallest  particularities  of  shape,  look,  and  bearing,  will  do  well 
to  read  his  prefatory  note  on  Coleridge,  voL  xl 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  feelings  that  he  particularly  excels. 
Not  only  is  he  deeply  learned  in  the  proper  vocabulary  of  the 
feelings;  he  had  acquired  by  close  study,  and  employs  with 
exquisite  skill,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  in  tone,  feature,  gesture,  and  conduct  In  reading 
motives  from  what  he  would  have  called  the  dumb  hieroglyphics 
of  observed  or  recorded  behaviour,  and  in  tracing  the  succession 
of  feelings  that  must  have  passed  under  given  circumstances,  he 
is  one  of  our  greatest  masters.  In  this  point  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other,  he  challenges  the  closest  attention  of  the  student 

A  good  specimen  of  his  power  is  the  passage  in  the  Marr 
murder  where  he  pictures  Mary's  feelings  on  her  returning  to 
the  door  and  finding  it  locked: — 

**Mary  rang,  and  at  the  same  time  very  gently  knocked.  She  had  no 
fear  of  disturbing  her  master  or  mistress ;  them  she  made  sure  of  finding 
still  up.  Her  anxiety  was  for  the  baby,  who,  being  disturbed,  might  again 
rob  her  mistress  of  a  night's  rest ;  and  she  well  knew  that  with  three  people 
all  anxiously  awaiting  her  return,  and  by  this  time,  perhaps,  seriously  un- 
easy at  her  delay,  the  least  audible  whisper  from  herself  would  in  a  moment 
bring  one  of  them  to  the  door.  Yet  how  is  this  ?  To  her  astonishment — 
but  with  the  astonishment  came  creeping  over  her  an  icy  horror—  no  stir  nor 
murmur  was  heard  ascending  from  the  kitchen.  At  this  moment  came  back 
upon  her,  with  shuddering  anguish,  the  indistinct  image  of  the  stranger  in 
toe  loose  dark  coat  whom  she  had  seen  stealing  along  under  the  shadowy 
lamplight,  and  too  certainly  watching  her  master's  motions.  Keenly  she 
now  reproached  herself  that  under  whatever  stress  of  hurry  she  had  not 
acquainted  Mr  Marr  with  the  suspicious  appearances.  Poor  girl !  she  did 
not  then  know  that,  if  this  communication  could  have  availed  to  put  Marr 
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u])on  his  guard,  it  had  reached  him  from  another  quarter ;  so  that  her  own 
oiuission,  which  had  in  reality  arisen  under  her  hurry  to  execute  her  master's 
coininission,  could  not  be  chared  with  any  bad  consequences.  But  all  such 
rt>ne<:tions  this  way  or  that  were  swallowed  up  at  this  point  in  overmastering 
panic.  That  her  double  summons  eouM  have  been  unnoticed — this  solitary 
f:i(.'t  in  one  moment  made  a  revelation  of  horror.  One  person  might  have 
fallfMi  asleep,  but  two — but  three — thai  was  a  mere  impossibility.  And  even 
supposing  all  throe  together  with  the  baby  locked  m  sleep,  still  how  un- 
ncoun table  was  this  utter — utter  silence  !  Most  naturally  at  this  moment 
something  like  hysterical  horror  overshadowed  the  poor  girl ;  and  now,  at 
last,  she  rang  the  bell  with  the  violence  that  belongs  to  sickening  terror. 
This  done,  she  paused.  Self-command  enough  she  still  retained,  though 
fast  and  fast  it  was  slipping  away  from  her,  to  bethink  herself  that,  if  any 
overwhelming  accident  had  compelled  both  Marr  and  his  apprentice-boy  to 
leave  the  house  in  order  to  summon  surgical  aid  from  opposite  quarters— a 
thing  barely  sup[>osable — still,  even  in  that  case,  Mrs  Marr  and  her  infant 
\v()ui<i  bo  leil,  and  some  munnuring  reply,  under  any  extremity,  would  be 
elicited  from  the  poor  mother.  To  pause,  therefore,  to  impose  stem  silence 
upon  herself,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  possible  answer  to  this  final  appeal, 
became  a  duty  of  spasmodic  effort  Listen,  therefore,  poor  trembling  heart ; 
listen,  and  for  twenty  seconds  be  as  still  as  death.  Still  as  death  she  was  ; 
and  during  that  dreadful  stillness,  when  she  hushed  her  breath  that  she 
nii«^ht  listen,  occurred  an  incident  of  killing  fear,  that  to  her  dying  day 
would  never  cease  to  renew  its  echoes  in  her  car." 

I^arrative, 

l)e  Quincey  never  attempted  any  continuous  history.  Taking 
his  o\Mi  division  of  history  into  Narrative,  Scenical,  and  Philo- 
.soi)hical,  we  see  that  he  had  special  qualifications  for  the  two 
last  modes.  But  he  wanted  industry  to  take  up  a  national  history 
and  pursue  it  continuously  through  all  its  stages.  What  he  might 
have  done  wo  can  guess  only  from  speculations  recorded  incident- 
ally in  such  pa[)ers  as  his  account  of  the  Caesars,  or  of  Cicero,  or 
Charlemagne,  and  from  the  spectacular  sketch  of  the  Revolt  of 
the  Tartars. 

He  wrote  several  short  biographies.  In  these  he  has  at  least 
the  negative  merit  of  not  chronicling  unimportant  facts.  They 
can  hardly  be  called  narratives;  there  is  in  them  as  little  as 
possible  of  anything  that  could  be  called  narrative  art  They 
are,  properly  speaking,  discussions  of  peq)lexities  that  have 
gathered  about  the  story  of  the  individual  life,  and  descriptions 
of  the  various  features  of  the  character. 

In  his  most  imaginative  tales,  such  as  the  "Spanish  Military 
Nun,"  the  facts  are  altogether  secondary  to  the  jwetical  embel- 
lishments— are  but  the  bare  cloth  on  which  he  works  his  many- 
coloured  tapestry  of  pathos,  humour,  and  soaring  rha2)sodies. 

Bxposition, 

De  Quincey  possessed  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  an  expositor, 
coupled  with  considerable  defects. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  his  success  in  eiqwsition  was  the  want  of  •*• 
simplicity.     He  was,  6is  we  have  seen,  too  persistently  scholastic 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  making  an  almost  ostentatious  use  of 
logical  forms  and  scientific  technicalities. 

As  his  studious  clearness  is  marred  by  an  unnecessary  use  pf 
unfamiliar  words  and  forms  of  expression,  so  others  of  his  merits 
in  exposition  must  be  stated  with  some  abatement. 

He  was  aware  of  the  value  of  iterating  a  statement  "  A  man," 
he  says,  "who  should  content  himself  with  a  single  condensed 
enunciation  of  a  perplexed  doctrine,  would  be  a  madman  and  a 
fdo  de  sCy  as  respected  his  reliance  upon  that  doctrine."  Yet  he 
considered  iteration  a  departure  "  from  the  severities  of  abstract 
discussion."  "In  the  senate,  and  for  the  same  reason  in  a  news- 
paper, it  is  a  virtue  to  reiterate  your  meaning :  tautology  becomes 
a  merit ;  variation  of  the  words,  with  a  substantial  identity  of  the 
sense  and  dilution  of  the  truth,  is  oftentimes  a  necessity."  But 
in  a  book,  he  held,  repetition  is  rather  a  blemish,  seeing  that  the 
reader  may  "  return  to  the  past  page  if  anything  in  the  present^ 
depends  upon  it."  In  this  he  was  probably  unpractical :  doubt- 
less the  reader  is  saved  much  weariness  by  judicious  repetition, 
although  of  course  less  is  needed  in  a  book  than  in  a  speech. 

He  knew  also  the  value  of  stating  the  counter-proposition.  In 
upholding  the  Ricardian  law  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  deter- 
mined by  the  qnxtntUy  of  the  labour  that  produces  it,  he  broadly 
declares  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  doctrine  brings  the  student  ~n 
not  one  step  nearer  the  truth,  unless  he  is  told  what  it  is  designed 
to  contradict — namely,  that  the  value  of  the  thing  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  producing  labour. 

When  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  resolved  to  make  an 
abstruse  point  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity,  he  knows  how  to 
proceed  by  means  of  simple  examples  and  illustrations.  This  is 
well  shown  in  his  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  he  is  not  always  alive  to  the  abstruseness  of  the 
question  he  happens  to  be  dealing  with,  and  consequently  wears 
to  many  readers  an  air  of  repulsive  incomprehensibility. 

His  power  of  clothing  a  dry  subject  with  interest  appears  ad- 
vantageously in  his  "Templar's  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy." 
In  respect  of  varied  interest,  this  fragment  is  equal  to  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato. 

In  consequence  chiefly  of  his  abstruseness,  he  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  a  model  to  the  popular  expositor.     Yet  his  command  . 
of  language,  his  precision,  and  his  power  of  imparting  interest,  \ 
make  him  a  profitable  study  if  the  student  knows  what  to  imitate 
and  what  to  avoid. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


THOMAS    BABINGTON    MACAULAY, 

i8cx) — 1859. 

This  most  popular  of  modern  prose  writers  was  born  on  the  25th 
of  October  1800,  at  Rothley  Temple  in  Leicestershire,  the  residence 
of  his  uncle-in-law  and  name-father,  Thomas  Babington. 

His  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  was  a  man  of  some  note,  and  was 
judged  worthy  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  son 
of  a  Scotch  minister  in  Dumbartonshire,  he  made  a  moderate  for- 
tune in  Jamaica  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
in  1 799,  became  a  principal  supjwrter  of  the  Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery.  A  dry  taciturn  man,  writing  a  plain  terse  style, 
he,  bore  little  outward  resembance  to  his  distinguished  son ;  but 
he  had  tlie  same  untiring  powers  of  work,  and  the  same  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  memory.  He  edited  the  newspaper  of  the 
Abolitionists,  and  was  the  great  master  of  the  statistics  employed 
for  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  The  historian's  mother,  a 
pupil  of  the  sisters  of  Hannah  More,  was  also  a  person  of  talent ; 
to  her  he  seems  to  have  owed  his  buoyant  constitution. 

Never,  to  use  his  own  favourite  mode  of  expression,  was  a  child 
brought  into  this  world  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to 
the  development  of  literary  talent  His  parents  belonged  to  a 
small  sect  of  earnest  and  accomplished  persons,  closely  knit  to- 
gether by  a  common  object,  and  zealously  devoted  to  their  adopted 
mission.  With  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelligence  he  heard  imperial 
policy  discussed  at  his  father's  table,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
arranged,  not  by  ideal  politicians,  but  by  men  actively  engaged  in 
j)ublic  business — such  men  as  Henry  Thornton,  Thomeis  Babington, 
and  Wilberforce.  He  saw  his  father  preparing  their  printed  organ, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  taught  by  that  encyclopedic  statistician 
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the  argumentative  value  of  facts.  There  being  the  closest  inter- 
course between  the  families  of  the  Clapham  sect,  a  boy  of  promis- 
ing abilities  met  with  much  attention,  and  many  willing  instructors 
of  his  youthful  curiosity.  Besides,  young  "Tom,"  bright  and 
loquacious,  was  an  especial  favourite  with  Hannah  More,  "the 
high  priestess  of  the  brotherhood,"  and  had  his  fancy  quickened 
and  his  ambition  fired  by  her  anecdotes  of  the  literary  men  of  last 
century. 

He  was  not  sent  to  any  of  the  great  public  schools.  He  received 
his  earliest  instruction  at  a  small  school  in  Clapham.  "At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Preston, 
first  at  Shelford,  afterwards  near  Buntingford,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambridge."  With  Mr  Preston  he  seems  to  have  remained 
until  ready  to  enter  the  University. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  residence  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  In  after-life  he  used  to  mention  with  regret  that  at 
College  he  spent  very  little  time  on  the  prevailing  study  of  mathe- 
matics ;  but  classics  he  prosecuted  with  such  success,  that  in  1821 
he  gained  the  high  distinction  of  the  Craven  scholarship.  A  large 
part  of  his  time  was  given  to  pursuits  not  so  strictly  academical ; 
he  was  a  distinguished  orator  at  the  Union,  and  twice  earned 
away  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  English  verse — in  181 9  for  a 
poem  on  Pompeii,  and  in  182 1  for  a  poem  on  Evening.  He  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1822,  and  in  October  1824  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  Collega 

Very  soon  after  taking  his  degree,  and  while  waiting  in  College 
for  his  fellowship,  he  set  himself  strenuously  to  fulfil  his  ambition 
in  literature.  His  first  efforts  were  contributed  to  *  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine,'  between  June  1823  and  November  1824. 
From  these  early  productions  we  can  see  that  he  did  not  work  at 
random,  but  to  some  extent  pursued  definite  objects.  Thus,  in 
his  "Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,"  and  his  "Scenes  from  Athenian 
Revels,"  we  can  discern  a  purpose — a  purpose  that  he  often  recom- 
mends as  the  highest  aim  of  the  historian, — namely,  to  realise  the 
private  life  of  the  bygone  generations.  Again,  from  his  studies  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Cowley,  Milton,  and  the  Athenian  orators,  we 
may  infer  that  he  worked  upon  the  orthodox  plan  for  literary 
aspirants,  of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  leading  masters  of 
style  in  different  languages.  Then  we  have  an  indication  of  a 
mechanical  plan  of  working.  His  contributions  appear  in  pairs — 
a  grave  composition  coupl^  with  something  lighter.  If  this  was 
not  the  arrangement  of  the  publisher,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
flought  the  relief  of  variety,  and  that  from  the  first  he  worked 
upon  a  deliberate  resolve  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  comix)sition. 

In  1824  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker.  At 
an  Abolitionist  meeting  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  he  seconded  one  of 
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the  resolutions,  and  hia  speech  is  said  to  have  created  some  talk 
among  outsiders. 

The  performance  that  first  "brought  him  conspioaonsly  into  notice 
was  his  article  on  Milton,  contributed  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review' 
in  August  1825.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826 ;  but  thou^ 
he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  joined  the  NorUiem  Circuit, 
he  probably  gave  little  time  to  le^  business,  and  he  made  no 
name  as  a  barrister.  It  was  his  hterary  power  tiiat  found  him 
l)atronage.  In  1827  he  received  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  a  com- 
missionership  of  bankrupts.  And  in  1830,  throuig^  the  influence 
of  Lord  LansdownC)  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  CSalne, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  Reform  debates  of  183 1  and  1832  he  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  speakers.  He  went  strongly  and  unreservedly  with  the 
Whigs.  In  1832,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  zeal  for  Reform, 
he  was  returned  bv  the  newly  enfranchised  borough  of  Leed& 
In  the  same  year  ne  was  appointed  Secretary  to  tiie  Board  of 
Control  In  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  he 
si>oke  against  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  in  favour  of 
a  bill  for  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and  in  favour 
of  a  bill  for  depriving  the  East  India  Company  of  their  exclusive 
trade  with  China  and  other  commercial  privileges.  In  1834  he 
was  made  president  of  a  new  law  commission  for  India,  and  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta.  In  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  these  lucrative  offices  he  spent  two  years  and  a  half 
in  India,  returning  in  1838. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  professed  himself  anxious  to  with- 
draw  from  politics,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  literatura  He 
had  not  ceaised,  even  when  in  India,  to  contribute  to  the  'Edin- 
burgh Review ' ;  but  he  wished  now  to  settle  down  to  his  great 
project,  the  'History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 
11/  This  could  not  be.  His  party  could  not  yet  dispense  with 
hiuL  He  was  requested  to  stand  for  Edinburgh,  and  was  elected 
in  1839,  after  very  little  opposition. 

Re-entering  Parliament,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War,  and 
retained  the  office  till  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  1841. 
In  the  general  election  of  1841  he  was  re-elected  for  Edinburgh 
without  opposition.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
1846,  he  obtained  the  office  of  Paymaster-Ceneral,  and  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  John  Russell  Neither  in  office  nor  in  opposi- 
tion was  he  a  silent  member.  His  voice  was  heard  on  all  questions 
of  imix)rtance.  On  all  party  questions  he  stood  by  his  party.  He 
defended  the  war  with  China  in  1840,  assisted  in  beating  down  the 
Chartists,  assailed  Lord  Ellenborough^s  administration  of  India, 
supported  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  argued  against  loading  slave-grown  sugar 
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with  heavy  duties.  On  questions  less  strictly  matters  of  jmrty, 
he  showed  his  natural  liberality  of  spirit — supported  the  increased 
Maynooth  Grant  and  the  abolition  of  Theological  Tests  in  the 
Scottish  Universities,  and  resented  in  very  strong  language  the 
attempt  to  deprive  certain  Dissenters  of  their  chapels  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  hold  the  opinions  of  the  original  pos- 
sessors. In  1 84 1  he  carried  a  change  in  the  laws  of  copyright. 
In  1846  he  supported  an  unsuccessful  bill  for  limiting  the  labour 
of  young  persons  in  factories  to  ten  hours  a-day. 

In  1842  he  published  his  *  Lays  of  Ancient  Roma'  Both  before 
and  after  this  he  wrote  occasional  verses.  Though  not  quite  so 
popular  as  his  prose,  his  poetry  was  very  widely  read.  Yet  most 
people  would  gladly  forego  his  Lays  for  another  volume  of  the 
History. 

In  1844  he  wrote  the  last  of  his  brilliant  essays  to  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review.'  Ambitious  of  distinction  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman,  he  had  never  renounced  his  literary  ambition.  It  was 
chiefly  on  his  writings  that  he  depended  for  durable  fania  Even 
during  his  official  residence  in  India  he  found  time  to  write  for 
the  Review.  These  periodical  contributions  were  now  stopped,  not 
because  he  henceforth  threw  himself  into  politics  with  undivided 
ardour,  but  because  he  was  setting  in  earnest  to  his  projected  History. 

In  1846  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  political  success.  In  1847 
came  a  change.  He  had  kept  his  seat  for  Edinburgh  since  1839. 
He  had  been  re-elected  in  184 1  without  opposition.  But  of  late 
his  conduct  had  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  the  elec- 
tors. He  had  given  deep  offence  to  churchmen  of  all  sects  by  the 
breadth  of  his  views.  He  had  spoken  in  most  contemptuous  terms 
of  the  persecution  of  Sir  David  Brewster  by  the  Established  clergy; 
he  had  roused  the  hatred  of  the  Evangelicals  by  advocating  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  and  still  more  by  his  derisive  mention  of  the 
"bray"  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  "prescriptive  right"  of  its  fre- 
quenters "to  talk  nonsensa"  In  the  general  election  of  1847, 
therefore,  he  stood  third  on  the  poll  This  may  be  considered  the 
end  of  his  political  life.  He  refused  to  offer  himself  for  another 
seat,  and  retired  to  his  study  and  his  books.  In  1852  the  electors 
of  Edinburgh  returned  him  at  their  o^vii  expense,  unasked,  and 
without  putting  him  to  the  troubles  of  a  canvass ;  but  he  took 
little  part  in  the  business  of  the  Housa  His  only  memorable 
speech  was  on  the  exclusion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
the  scale  by  a  hundred  votes. 

In  1849  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History.  Very 
few  books  have  been  bought  with  such  avidity.  There  was  a 
demand  for  the  work  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  days 
of  Byron  and  Scott 
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The  second  two  Tolmnes  were  not  pabliahed  till  1855.  Expec- 
tation had  been  on  tiptoe,  and  the  roBh  was  almost  greater  than 
for  the  first  instalment 

While  carrying  on  his  History,  he  tnmed  aside  to  write  for  the 
'  Encyclopedia  Britannica '  some  biographies  that  he  had  more  or 
less  crudely  sketched  in  his  'Essays  — the  lives  of  "Atterbnry  " 
(1853),  "Bunyan"  (1854),  "Goldsmith"  (1856),  "Johnson" 
(1856),  and  "Pitt"  (1859X  These  works  are  hidily  finished, 
and  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  fayonrable  specimens 
of  his  style. 

Meantime  honours  were  coming  in  to  crown  his  labours.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  year  1857 
was  especially  fruitful  of  such  rewards  to  successful  toil  In  tliat 
year  he  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  High  Steward  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
MacauLay  of  Rothley — ^the  first  literary  man  to  receive  such  a 
distinction. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  honours.  His  multifarious  labours 
began  to  tell  upon  him.  He  was  threatened  with  one  of  the 
maladies  that  too  surely  follow  upon  a  life  of  excitement  and 
overstrained  energy  —  derangement  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
Latterly  he  was  prohibited  from  public  speaking:  at  his  instal- 
lation as  High  Steward  of  Cambridge  he  simply  bowed  his  ac- 
knowledgments, and  made  no  speech.  He  had  drafted  and  partly 
written  a  fifth  volume  of  his  History,  but  did  not  live  to  publish 
it  The  last  composition  published  during  his  life  was  his  bio- 
graphy of  Pitt  He  died  at  his  residence,  Holly  Lodge,  Kensington, 
on  the  28th  of  December  1859. 

We  cannot  say  of  Macaulay  himself  what  he  said  of  Johnson 
— that  we  are  as  familiar  with  his  personal  appearance  as  with 
the  faces  that  have  surrounded  us  from  childhood.  The  explana- 
tion probably  is,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
draw  particular  attention.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  fair-com- 
plexioned,  good-looking  man,  about  the  middle  height,  full-bodied, 
and  with  a  tolerably  firm  carriage.  He  is  described  as  "  robust- 
looking."  Crabb  Robinson  says  that  his  features  were  regular, 
but  that  they  had  not  the  delicacy  one  expects  to  see  in  men 
of  genius  and  fine  sensibility.  His  voice  was  strong  and  com- 
manding, but  its  efiect  was  marred  by  a  quick  and  excited 
articulation. 

He  had  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  was  one  of  the  favoured 
few  that  draw,  as  De  Quincey  says,  the  double  prize  of  a  fine 
intellect  and  a  healthy  stomacL     Had  he  been  more  economical 
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of  his  strength,  he  might  have  lived  much  longer  in  full  exercise 
of  his  faculties. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  man's  powers  cannot  be  fairly  valued  till 
severed  generations  after  his  death ;  that  his  contemporaries  and 
their  immediate  posterity  can  seldom  judge  with  impartiality. 
Many  persons  repeat  this  dictum  in  something  like  the  above 
form  without  ever  asking  themselves,  What  kind  of  powers  do 
we  mean  1  K  power  is  taken  to  mean  intellectual  power  as  dis- 
played in  books,  the  dictum  is  probably  true.  We  can  probably 
judge  better  of  the  amount  of  intellect  in  a  book  than  could  have 
been  done  by  the  writer's  contemporaries,  But  while  posterity 
may  give  a  juster  award  as  respects  the  intellectual  power  shown 
in  a  book,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  unfair  in  its  judgment  of 
a  man's  general  energy  of  intellect  Intellect  may  be  thrown  into 
other  things  than  books,  and  if  a  man  dazzles  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  obtains  unmerited  praise  of  his  literary 
productions,  the  reason  in  all  likelihood  is  that  literature  is  not 
his  only  field  of  intellectual  display. 

Macaulay's  brilliant  command  of  expression,  and  confident  and 
plausible  deliverances  on  every  subject  of  human  interest,  furnish 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  his 
works.  But  undoubtedly  the  popular  admiration  of  the  man's 
abilities  was  heightened  by  the  current  traditions  of  his  oratory, 
his  powers  of  conversation,  and  his  astonishing  feats  of  memory. 
Everything  combined  to  convey  the  impression  of  amazing  ver- 
satility. Now,  when  his  books  are  calmly  judged,  and  his  work 
estimated  by  special  authorities  in  the  various  fields  that  he 
traversed  with  such  confidence,  there  is  a  danger  that  we  under- 
value his  powers,  and  estimate  his  whole  intellectual  force  by 
the  part  of  it  that  was  spent  upon  his  books.  If  he  wished  his 
fame  to  rest  upon  the  quality,  and  not  upon  the  quantity,  of 
his  literary  productions,  he  should  have  chosen  a  more  limited 
field,  and  not  voraciously  aspired  to  be  pre-eminent  in  three  such 
departments  as  poetry,  history,  and  criticism.  And  if  he  wished 
his  fame  to  rest  uix)n  his  literary  productions  alone,  whether  in 
their  quantity  or  in  their  quality,  he  should  not  have  dissipated 
his  energies  so  profusely  in  directions  that  are  of  little  avail  for 
permanent  literary  renown.  He  aspired  to  eminence  not  only  as  a 
man  of  letters,  but  as  an  orator  and  as  a  legislator.  Besides  all 
this,  attested  by  substantial  documents,  he  spent,  if  we  may  credit 
circulating  traditions,  an  ordinary  man's  allowance  of  energy  in 
the  excitement  of  conversation,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  an  in- 
continent appetite  for  reading.  In  conversation  he  did  not  give 
and  take  like  De  Quincey :  once  started  on  a  theme,  he  ran  on 
as  in  a  set  prelection,  without  break  or  pause.  As  regards  his 
reading,  the  report  is  that  besides  what  he  read  for  his  literary 
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work»,  he  went  through  thousands  of  novels,  kept  abreast  of  the 
ballad  literature  of  3ie  streets,  and  attempted  such  freaks  as 
reading  the  bulky  volumes  of  Chrysostom.  With  all  necessary 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  is  evident  that  his  literary  per- 
formances are  far  from  representing  the  whole  of  his  dissipated 
intellectual  force. 

Numerous  testimonies  are  on  record  concerning  his  extraordinary 
|K)wers  of  memory.  The  hyperbolical  expression  that  he  forgot 
nothing,  while  it  goes  very  far  beyond  the  truth,  indicates  signifi- 
cantly what  an  impression  he  made  on  his  contemporaries.  It 
is  the  kind  of  exaggeration  that  makes  heroes  out  of  pre-eminent 
men.  In  his  history  he  often  quotes  the  substance  of  a  document 
instead  of  giving  the  exact  words ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  he 
often  quoted  from  memory.  Several  of  his  essays,  involving 
extensive  ranges  of  matter  of  fact,  were  written,  by  his  own 
statement,  at  a  distance  from  books.  Concerning  his  conversa- 
tion, we  have  several  authentic  anecdotes.  We  learn  from  the 
historian  Prescott  that  he  did  not  go  prepcu^  on  a  particular 
subject,  and  watch  his  opportunity  to  bring  it  forward,  but 
iluently  quoted  a  profusion  of  facts  and  dates  on  subjects  in- 
troduced by  others.  Washington  Irving  relates  that,  in  historical 
combats  with  Hallam,  Macaulay  quoted  chapter  and  section  as 
if  he  had  had  the  books  before  him.  Another  acquaintance  tells 
us  that,  being  on  one  occasion  convicted  of  a  misquotation  from 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  he  soon  after  offered  himself  for  examination, 
undertaking  to  quote  any  jiassage  suggested  to  him  in  the  whole 
poem.  Moore's  Diary  contains  several  expressions  of  wonder  at 
the  power  of  his  memory.  At  one  time  in  })articular,  says  the 
poet,  *'he  astonished  us  by  repeating  old  Irish  slang  ballads  as 
glibly  as  I  used  to  do  when  a  boy." 

With  such  a  plenitude  of  sheer  retentiveness,  he  combined  a 
large  share  of  the~analopcal  faculty.^  He  ranged  freely  through 
the  immense  store  of  particulars  that  he  had  accumulated,  drawing 
parallels,  analogies,  and  figurative  comi>arisons  with  vivacious 
facility.  Assert  a  proposition  in  art,  jwlitics,  social  science,  in- 
deed in  any  defmrtment  of  human  knowledge,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  would  place  before  you  similar  projKwitions 
from  various  authors,  and  hosts  of  confirmator}^  or  contradictory 
])articulars.  He  would  then,  perhaps,  state  a  view  held  by  liimself, 
and  support  his  jjosition  by  a  fertile  array  of  instances,  analogies, 
and  similitudes. 

These  brilliant  powers  w^ere  not  without  their  natural  weak- 
nesses. He  was  so  hurried  a  thinker,  he  was  so  enamoured  of 
mere  movement,  that  he  could  not  rest  to  analyse  minutely,  or  to 
make  certain  that  his  instances  and  comparisons  were  exactly 
to  the  i>oint      True,  he  had  strong  sense,  and  with  his  wide 
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command  of  facts  was  not  likely  to  go  far  astray  on  practical 
questions.  But  compare  him  with  a  calm,  meditative,  original 
writer  like  De  Quincey,  and  you  become  vividly  aware  of  his 
peculiar  deficiency,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  strength;  you  find  a 
more  rapid  succession  of  ideas  and  greater  wealth  of  illustration, 
but  you  miss  the  subtle  casuistry,  the  exact  and  finished  simili- 
tudes, and  the  breaking  up  of  routine  views.  No  original  opinion 
requiring  patient  consideration  or  delicate  analysis  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Macaulay.  It  better  suited  his  stirring  and 
excitable  nature  to  apply  his  dazzling  powers  of  expression  and 
illustration  to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was  quick  to  exjwse 
false  generalisations  by  producing  contradictory  instances,  and 
he  often  generalised  for  himself  with  the  utmost  boldness;  but 
none  of  his  original  generalisations  possess  any  importance.  The 
life  of  a  misunderstood  man  like  Goldsmith  is  a  good  test  of  a 
writer's  power  of  breaking  through  false  traditions.  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Goldsmith  repeats  many  vulgar  errors,  and  contains 
nothing  new  except  the  opinion  that  Groldsmith  was  not  an 
ill-used  man,  but  might  have  lived  comfortably  had  he  been 
provident — an  opinion  resulting  from  strong  unsentimental  sense, 
coupled  with  a  special  eye  for  plain  matters  of  fact  In  his 
similitudes  and  otherwise,  he  often  errs  against  exact  congruity. 
Describing  Dante's  countenance,  he  places  a  "sullen  and  con- 
temptuous curve "  upon  the  lip,  a  "  haggard  and  woful  stare  " 
in  the  eye — suUenness  and  contempt  upon  one  feature,  and  hope- 
less compassion  upon  another.  Expounding  the  peculiarities  of 
Milton's  similes,  and  enlarging  especially  upon  "  the  extreme  re- 
moteness of  the  associations  by  which  he  acts  upon  the  reader  " 
— an  expression,  by  the  way,  somewhat  vague — he  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  saying  that  the  poet  "strikes  the  key-note,  and 
expects  his  hearers  to  make  out  the  melody  " — a  feat  that  "  every 
schoolboy  "  knows  to  be  absurdly  impossible,  there  being  hundreds 
of  different  melodies  starting  from  the  same  key-note. 

As  regards  the  emotional  side  of  the  man.  In  his  writings  he 
appears  buoyant  and  hopeful,  an  optimist,  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  enthusiastic  in  his  desire  of  progress,  exultingly 
sure  of  its  fulfilment  in  these  latter  days,  confident  in  his  opinions, 
warm  and  open  in  his  expressions  of  like  and  dislike;  a  man 
"  radiant,"  as  Carlyle  says,  "  with  pepticity,"  without  a  trace 
of  misgiving,  despondency,  or  sourness.  His  s)rmi)athies  go  all 
with  the  vigorous  and  hopeful  side  of  human  nature ;  he  ignores 
the  miseries  and  difi^culties  of  this  lifa  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  human  comfort  is  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  that  we  are  rapidly 
nearing  his  millennium,  where  ^  emplo)rment  is  always  plentiful, 
wages  always  high,  food  always  cheap,  and  a  large  family  is  con- 
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sidered  not  as  an  encumbrance  but  as  a  blessing."  "  From  the 
c)[)pre^sions  of  illiterate  masters,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  degraded 
peasantry,"  his  mind  always  turns  with  delight  to  such  concei)- 
tion.s  as  ^^  the  vast  magnificent  cities,  the  ix)rts,  the  arsenals,  the 
villas,  the  museums,  the  libraries,  the  marts  filled  with  ever}* 
article  of  comfort  or  luxury,  the  factories  swarming  with  artisans, 
the  Apennines  covered  with  rich  cultivation  up  to  their  very  sum- 
mits, tlie  Po  wafting  the  harvests  of  Lombardy  to  the  granaries 
of  V^enice,  and  carrying  back  the  silks  of  Bengal  and  the  furs  of 
Siberia  to  the  palaces  of  Milan." 

We  si)oke  of  De  Quincey  as  a  man  of  ever-active  imagination, 
often  engaged  in  transmuting  the  scenes  and  characters  of  his 
daily  life  into  food  for  his  aesthetic  sensibilities.  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  of  this  day-dreaming  turn  in  Macaulay. 
His  energies  were  engrossed  with  actualities,  and  in  his  over- 
powering love  of  movement  he  hurried  eagerly  from  one  thing  to 
another,  without  staying  to  overlay  them  with  sui)erstructure8  of 
the  imagination.  In  his  study  he  did  not  lie  dreaming  on  a  rug 
before  the  fire  with  a  lK>ok  in  his  hand,  subjecting  ever}'  new  idea 
to  a  mental  chemistry  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  using  it  as  a 
starting-] )()int  for  speculations  of  his  own,  but  sat  in  his  chair  or 
walked  through  the  room  reading,  writing,  and  revising  with  his 
whole  strength.  The  chief  work  of  his  imagination — using  the 
word  in  a  loose  popular  sense — was  to  picture  the  scenes  and 
personages  of  ancient  times  and  distant  countries  as  they  really 
were — tlie  work  of  what  may  be  called  the  historical  imagination. 
Of  josthetic  imagination-imagination  i)roj>erly  so  called,  imagina- 
tion as  a  creative  or  modif}Hng  faculty  engaged  in  building  up 
objects  of  Fine  Art — he  had  little  share.  It  was,  one  may  say, 
pushed  aside  ))y  other  mental  activities,  and  what  work  it  did 
was  done  in  a  hurry.  His  warmcM  admirers  cannot  claim  for  him 
a  high  degree  of  a\sthetic  culture.  He  was  too  nmch  occupied 
with  facts  to  have  time  for  it.  His  *  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome' 
are  interesting  rather  historically  than  aesthetically.  They  afford 
us  vivid  glim])scs  of  Roman  life  and  Italian  scenery.  The  inci- 
dents, the  sayings,  and  the  doings  are  of  the  garish  order  that 
("iptivates  the  inexperienced  taste. 

Conroniing  his  Opinions.  In  practical  politics,  as  we  have 
seen,  Macaulay  adliered  to  the  Whigs :  and  generally,  in  ques- 
tions not  identified  with  party,  sHo^ed  himself  a  friend  to  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  to  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes.  While  he  sup[>orted  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
was  averse  to  sweeping  constitutional  changes.  The  Radical  party 
was  his  especial  aversion. 

Theoretical  politics  he  professed  to  regard  with  abhorrence.    He 
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scoffed  at  "  metaphysical "  and  "  abstract "  theories  of  government, 
and  treated  with  scorn  the  idea  that  the  lawgiver  can  derive  any 
light  from  general  principles  of  human  natura  Doubtless  he  was 
prejudiced  against  political  theorists,  because  the  chief  theorists  in 
his  day  were  Radicals.  He  himself  theorised  abundantly  upon 
general  principles  of  human  nature — ^as,  for  example,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Italian  States  in  the  essay  on  Machiavelli ;  and  he 
theorised  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  that  he  did 
theorise. 

In  his  historical  verdicts,  he  is  accused  of  allowing  his  judgment 
to  be  warped  by  party  feeling.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made 
of  this.  His  attachment  to  certain  ideas  was  probably  stronger 
than  his  attachment  to  party.  He  loved  liberty,  justice,  tolera- 
tion, and  the  fair  fame  of  England,  with  the  warmth  of  an  ardent 
nature :  whoever  did  violence  to  these  ideas,  he  hated  as  if  a  per- 
sonal enemy.  He  hated  Laud  as  a  bigot,  and  Charles  as  a  tyrant 
He  admired  Cromwell  as  the  destroyer  of  a  tyranny.  He  had  not 
the  heart  to  denounce  Cromwell's  usurpation,  partly  because  the 
usurper  used  his  power  with  moderation,  and  did  not  show  a  nar- 
row partiality  for  his  own  sect,  but,  above  all,  because  during  the 
Protectorate  the  name  of  England  was  dreaded  and  respected  on 
the  Continent  He  was  a  most  ardent  patriot ;  to  be  patriotic  was 
an  unfailing  passport  to  his  favour :  and  such  as  had  betrayed  their 
country  were  subjected  to  a  jealous  valuation,  and  let  off  with 
scant  acknowledgment  of  their  virtues,  and  a  thorough  exposure 
of  their  crimes. 

He  has  left  comj)aratively  little  literary  criticism,  and  that  little 
is  not  at  all  valuabla  His  deliverance  against  Pope's  "correct- 
ness," in  his  Essay  on  Byron,  is  sometimes  quoted.  That  his 
pungent  analogies  drive  very  wide  of  the  mark,  the  student  will 
see  by  reading  the  late  Mr  Conington's  Essay  on  Pope,  Oxford 
Essays,  1858. 

Though  in  no  sense  a  man  of  science,  he  pronounces  with  his 
usual  confidence  on  questions  of  philosophy.  He  eulogises  modern 
science  because  it  does  not  "  disdain  the  humble  office  of  minister- 
ing to  the  comforts  of  mankind."  But  he  sees  little  good  in  the 
Inductive  Method.  It  has,  he  says,  "  been  practised  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  by  every  human  being."  He  overlooks  the 
all-important  fact  that  it  has  been  practised  only  in  simple  cases, 
and  in  those  imperfectly,  and  that  its  sole  pretension  is  to  make 
available  for  complicated  problems  principles  that  have  been  acted 
upon  and  established  in  cases  of  greater  simplicity.  The  following 
is  a  sharp  criticism  from  the  pen  of  Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis,  a 
determined  enemy  of  superficial  knowledge : — 

•*  I  have  read  Macaulay*s  article  on  Lonl  Bacon  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review.'     It  is  written  in  his  usual  sparkling,  lively,  antithetical  style, 
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and  the  hirtorical  part  of  it  ii  intorettiiig  and  aiikiiiiiig.  His  mnaiki  on 
the  ancient  philosophy  are  for  the  moat  nart  ahallow  Sui  ignorant  in  the 
extreme ;  hie  objecboua  to  the  utility  of  logic  are  the  stale  commonplaoes 
which  all  the  enemies  of  accarate  knowledge,  and  the  eologists  of  common- 
sense,  practical  men,  kc,  have  always  been  setting  forth." 

ELEMENTS  OF  8TTLB, 

Voeabulary. 

There  is  little  to  remark  upon  in  Macaolay's  vocabalary  excq)t 
its  copionsne8&  He  has  no  eccentricities  of  diction  like  De  Qoincey 
or  Carlyle ;  he  employs  neither  slang  nor  scholastic  technicalities, 
and  he  never  coins  a  new  word.  He  cannot  be  said  to  nse  an  ex- 
cess of  Latin  words,  and  he  is  not  a  purist  in  the  matter  of  Saxon. 

His  command  of  expression  was  proportioned  to  the  extraordi- 
nary compass  of  hia  memory.  The  copiousness  appears  not  so 
much  in  the  Shakspearian  form  of  accumulating  synonyms  one 
u|K)n  another,  as  in  a  ^f  use  way  of  repeating  a  thought  in  several 
different  sentences.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  opening 
|)assages  of  some  of  his  Essays.  In  his  review  of  Southey,  for 
example,  he  starts  an  opinion  that  the  laureate's  forte  was  senti- 
ment rather  than  reason,  and  luxuriates  as  if  he  never  would  have 
done  with  his  voluptuous  repetitions  of  the  titillating  doctrine. 

Sentmces. 

Macaula/s  is  a  style  that  may  truly  be  called  "  artificial,"  from 
his  excessive  use  of  striking  artifices  of  style — ^balanced  sentences, 
abrupt  transitions,  and  pointed  figures  of  speecL 

The  peculiarities  of  the  mechanism  of  his  style  are  expressed  in 
such  general  terms  as  "abrupt,"  "pointed,"  "oratoriwd."  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  gather  together  separately  all  the  elements 
that  justify  these  epithets ;  but,  following  the  order  indicated  in 
the  Introduction,  the  various  particulars  that  go  to  the  making  of 
the  "  abruptness  "  and  the  "  point "  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

His  sentences  have  the  compact  finish  produced  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  periodic  arrangement  He  is  not  uniformly 
periodic;  he  often  prefers  a  loose  structure,  and  he  very  rarely 
has  recourse  to  the  forced  inversions  that  we  find  occasionally  in 
De  Quincey.  Yet  there  is  a  sufficient  interspersion  of  periodic 
arrangements  to  produce  an  impression  of  firmness.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  his  style  is  one  of  the  last  that  we  should  call  loose. 

We  here  speak  of  the  periodic  arrangement  or  structure  as  de- 
fined in  our  Introduction  (p.  5).  If  we  take  the  word  periodic  in 
its  restricted  sense,  we  cannot  describe  Macaulay  as  a  composer  in 
the  periodic  style.  The  "periodic  style,"  in  its  narrower  sense, 
implies  long  and  heavy-laden  sentences,  and  Macaula/s  tendency 
is  towards  the  short  and  light 
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Occasionally  he  uses  the  long  oratorical  climactic  period,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  clauses  in  the  same  construction  gradually  in- 
creasing in  length  so  as  to  form  a  climax.     Thus — 

"The  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the  zeal  of  the  young  orders  of  Francis 
and  Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Crusaders,  whom  the  priesthood  let 
loose  on  an  unwarlike  population,  crushed  the  Albigensian  Churches." 

Again,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Reformation — 

*  *  The  study  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  modem  languages,  the  unprecedented  activity  which  was  displayed  in 
every  department  of  literature,  the  political  state  of  Europe,  the  vices  of  the 
Roman  Court,  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  the  jealousv  with 
which  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  naturally  regarded  by 
laymen,  the  jealousy  with  which  Italian  ascendancy  was  naturally  regarded 
by  men  bom  on  our  side  of  the  Alps — all  these  things  gave  to  the  teachers 
of  the  new  theology  an  advantage  which  they  perfectly  understood  how  to 
use." 

In  the  last  example  there  are  two  climaxes  in  sound. 

A  large  proportion  of  his  sentences  contain  words  and  clauses  in 
formal  balance ;  but  the  effect  of  this  would  not  be  so  striking  were 
it  not  that  his  composition  contains  so  much  antithesis  in  other 
modes.  The  general  predominance  of  antithesis  we  shall  consider 
in  its  place  under  Figures  of  Speech  ;  here  we  have  to  do  properly 
with  balanced  forms,  whether  embodying  antithesis  or  not 

He  makes  considerable  use  of  conventional  balanced  phrases  for 
amplifying  the  roll  of  the  sentenca  Thus — "  After  full  inquiry, 
and  impartial  reflection ; "  "  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equally 
strong  temptations,  and  about  whose  lives  we  possess  equally  full 
information ; "  "**  no  hidden  causes  to  develop,  no  remote  conse- 
quences to  predict ; "  "  very  pleasing  images  of  paternal  tenderness 
and  filial  duty ; "  and  so  forth. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  balance  without  antithesis.  It 
is  valuable  as  an  artificial  mode  of  giving  separate  emphasis  to 
two  things  involved  in  the  same  argument — a  preventive  against 
confusion : — 

**  Now  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  first  object  that  people  should 
always  believe  in  the  established  religion,  or  be  attached  to  the  established 
government  A  religion  may  be  false.  A^ government  may  be  oppressive. 
And  whatever  support  governments  give  to  false  religions,  or  religion  to 
oppressive  governments,  we  consider  as  a  clear  evil." 

While  this  mode  of  statement  has  undeniably  its  advantages,  it 
is  obviously  too  startling  an  artifice  to  be  often  employed.  The 
two  short  sentences,  interjected  without  connectives,  are  examples 
of  one  element  of  our  author's  abruptness. 

The  following  passages  show  balance  combined  with  antithesis : — 

**  Thus  the  Bacceasors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had  turned  demagogues ;  the 
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successors  of  the  old  Bonndheadi  hid  turned  couitien.  Tet  wis  it  long 
before  their  mntoil  inimosity  begin  to  abite ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  parties  to 
retain  their  original  enmities  far  more  firmly  than  Uieir  original  principles. 
During  many  years,  a  generation  of  Whigs,  whom  Sidney  wonld  have 
spum^  as  siayes,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war  with  a  generation  of  Tories 
whom  Jeffreys  would  have  hanged  for  Republicans." 

**  With  such  feelings,  both  puties  lookeid  into  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  Both  readily  found  what  they  sought ;  and  both  obstinately  refused 
to  see  anything  but  what  they  sought  The  champions  of  the  Stuuts  could 
easily  point  out  instances  of  oppression  exercised  on  the  subject  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Roundheads  could  as  easily  produce  instances  of  determined 
and  successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Crown.  The  Tories  quoted  Irom 
ancient  writings  expressions  almost  as  servile  as  were  heard  from  the  pulpit 
of  Mainwaring.  Tne  Whigs  discovered  expressions  as  bold  and  severe  as 
any  that  resounded  from  the  judgment-seat  of  Biadshaw.  One  set  of  writers 
adduced  numerous  instances  in  which  Idngs  had  extorted  money  without  the 
authority  of  Flrliament  Another  set  cited  cases  in  which  the  Parliament 
had  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  kings.  Those 
who  saw  only  one  half  of  the  evidence  would  have  concluded  that  the  Plin- 
tagenets  were  as  absolute  as  the  Sultans  of  Turkey ;  those  who  saw  only 
the  other  half  would  have  concluded  that  the  Plant^peneto  had  as  little  reid 
power  as  the  Doges  of  Venice  ;  and  both  condusious  would  have  been 
equally  remote  from  the  truth." 

It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  among  critics  that  Macaulay  over- 
did this  artifice  of  style.  Even  his  apologist  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review'  admitted  that  his  sentences  were  sometimes  "too  curioumy 
balanced.''  As  he  himself  said  of  Tacitus — "  He  tells  a  fine  story 
finely,  but  he  cannot  tell  a  plain  story  plainly.  He  stimulates  till 
stimulants  lose  their  power."  The  worst  of  it  is  that  exact  balance 
cannot  long  be  kept  up,  as  in  the  above  passage,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  strict  truth ;  both  sides  are  extremely  exaggerated  to  make  the 
antithesis  more  telling. 

I.  The  striking  characteristic  of  abniptnesB  in  Macaulay 's  style 
is  caused  chiefly  by  his  peculiar  ways  of  transition  and  connection. 
He  does  not  conduct  us  from  one  statement  to  another  with  the . 
deliberate  formality  of  De  Quincey.  We  are  seldom  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  bearing  of  his  statements ;  but  we  are  often  kept  in  sus- 
pense, and  generally  we  must  make  out  connections  for  ourselves 
\iithout  the  help  of  explicit  phrases. 

Let  us,  for  example,  study  his  way  of  introducing  the  general 
proix)sition  italicised  in  the  middle  of  the  following  i)assage : — 

*  *  The  state  of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  more  nearly  resembled  that  which  existed  in  the 
great  monarchies  of  £urope.  But  the  governments  of  Lombardy  and  Tns- 
cftTiy,  through  all  their  revolutions,  preserved  a  different  character.  A  people 
w/icn  assembled  in  a  toum  is  far  more  formidable  to  its  rulers  than  when  dis- 
pcrsed  over  a  wide  cxtefU  of  country.  The  most  arbitrary  of  the  Ceesars  found 
it  necessary  to  feed  and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their  unwieldy  capital  at 
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the  expense  of  the  provinces.  The  citizens  of  Madrid  have  more  than  once 
besieged  their  sovereign  in  his  own  palace,  and  extorted  from  him  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  The  Sultans  have  often  been  compelled  to  pro- 
pitiate the  furious  rabble  of  Constantinople  with  the  head  of  an  unpopular 
vizier.  Frofm  ikt  same  cause  there  vxis  a  certain  tinge  of  democracy  in  the 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  Northern  Italy. " 

The  general  proposition  is  introduced  abruptly.  We  are  expect- 
ing a  statement  about  the  governments  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
when,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  circle  of  our  vision  is  widened,  and 
we  are  presented  with  a  general  comparison  between  the  govern- 
ment natural  to  cities  and  the  government  natural  to  country 
districts.  If  we  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  if  our  attention 
is  fully  awake,  we  at  once  have  a  dim  perception  of  the  writer's 
drift,  and  read  on  till  it  is  distinctly  enunciated.  But  undoubtedly 
the  sudden  transition  has  an  abrupt  efifect  It  has  not  the  equable 
smoothness  of  De  Quincey's  transitions.  The  artifice  is  not  unlike 
the  common  practice  of  beginning  an  essay  with  a  statement  that 
has  no  obvious  connection  with  the  title.  We  feel  a  momentary 
astonishment,  and  we  are  put  upon  our  mettle  to  anticipate  the 
application.  To  be  sure,  these  unapplied  generalities  have  not 
quite  so  much  of  an  abrupt  ejffect  when  they  come  upon  us  at  the 
beginning.  At  the  beginning  our  attention  is  supposed  to  be  free. 
Nothing  has  gone  before  to  preoccupy  us  except  the  title.  At  any 
I)oint  in  the  body  of  the  essay  our  attention  is  supjwsed  to  be  en- 
grossed with  the  particular  subject  of  expasition ;  and  we  start 
when  the  expected  flow  of  the  discourse  is  suddenly  checked,  and 
we  are  jerked  upon  a  new  line. 

So  much  for  the  abrupt  introduction  of  generalities.  Any  page 
of  Macaulay  will  furnish  the  reader  with  other  examples.  The 
first  sentence  of  the  above  passage  illustrates  another  mode  of 
abrupt  transition.  The  subject  of  the  paragraph  is  the  government 
of  the  States  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany ;  but  the  paragraph  opens 
with  a  statement  concerning  the  government  of  the  Neajwlitan 
dominions.  Instead  of  laying  down  directly  the  state  of  society  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  he  begins  with  an  independent  assertion 
about  the  state  of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  He  has 
been  describing  Lombardy  and  Tuscany;  and  the  reader  is  expected 
to  understand,  without  any  explicit  connective,  that  the  assertion 
about  the  Neapolitan  States  is  meant  as  a  contrast  The  effect  is 
very  much  the  same  as  is  produced  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
a  generality.  We  presently  see  the  drift  of  the  statement,  yet  we 
experience  a  momentary  astonishment.  This  mode  of  construction 
is  much  in  favour  with  Macaulay.  We  are  constantly  being  jerked 
away  from  the  immediate  subject,  and  jerked  back  with  a  "  but." 
Thus,  in  a  disquisition  on  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  he 
suddenly  opens  a  new  paragra])h  with  the  statement — 
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'*  In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that  was  reprehensible.' 

This  is  not,  as  we  might  suppose,  the  opening  of  a  digression  on 
the  old  drama.  He  is  merely  takinga  step  out  of  the  subject  that 
he  may  return  with  greater  force.     The  next  sentence  is — 

''But  whoever  compares  even  the  least  decorous  plays  of  Fletcher  with 
those  contained  in  the  volnme  before  us,  will  see  how  mach  the  profligacy 
which  follows  a  period  of  overstrained  austerity  goes  beyond  the  profligacy 
which  precedes  such  a  period." 

In  the  same  Essay  a  paragraph  on  the  morality  of  Greek  writings 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

"The  immoral  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  indeed 
much  less  excusable  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  worst  English 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  decent,  compared  with  much  that 
has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greece  and  Rome.  Plato,  we  have  little 
doubt,  was  a  much  better  man  than  Sir  George  Etherege.  Bui  Plato  has 
written  things  at  which  Sir  George  Etherege  would  have  shuddered." 

The  effect  of  these  sudden  interruptions  of  continuity  is  still 
more  abrupt  when  the  contrasting  statement  is  introduced,  as  it 
were,  in  fragments.  Thus,  towards  the  close  of  a  flowing  declama- 
tion on  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  dark  ages,  he  staggers  us  by  abruptly  declaring — 

**  The  sixteenth  century  was  comparatively  a  time  of  light" 

Of  this  fragmentary  statement  we  can  make  nothing.  We  stumble 
on,  bewildered,  to  the  next : — 

"Yet  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
quitted  the  old  religion  followed  the  first  confident  and  plausible  guide  who 
offered  himself,  and  were  soon  led  into  errors  far  more  serious  than  they  had 
renounced. " 

Now  we  can  guess  at  his  drift,  and  pass  lightly  over  a  sentence  of 
examples — 

"Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdolin^,  apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  and  murder, 
were  able  for  a  time  to  rule  great  cities  '  — 

reaching  the  explicit  statement  of  the  idea  in  the  following  sen- 
tence : — 

"  In  a  darker  age  such  false  prophets  might  have  founded  empires  ;  and 
Christianity  might  have  been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licentious  supersti- 
tion, more  noxious  not  only  than  Popery,  but  even  than  Islamism. " 

Apart  from  the  abruptness  of  these  sudden  and  discontinuous 
changes  of  subject,  the  introduction  of  generalities,  contrasting 
statements,  qualifications,  and  suchlike,  before  we  know  formally 
their  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  has  something  of  the  effect 
of  the  periodic  structure  u|)on  a  larger  scale:  we  are,  as  in  an 
expanded  period,  kept  in  suspense  until  the  application  is  fully 
developed 
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2.  The  rule  of  Parallel  Construction  is  that  "  when  several  con- 
secutive sentences  iterate  or  illustrate  the  same  idea,  they  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  formed  alike.''  Macaulay  observes  this  rule 
better  perhaps  than  any  of  our  popular  writers.  With  his  natural 
sense  of  perspicuous  effect,  he  felt  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
principal  subject  prominent  throughout  all  the  sentences  of  a 
paragraph. 

He  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  perfect  Thus,  in  the  passage 
recently  quoted  concerning  the  Italian  States,  the  illustrations  of 
the  general  principle  invert  the  position  of  the  principal  subject 
The  general  proposition  is  made  concerning  the  people,  and  two 
of  the  illustrations  are  stated  as  if  the  subject  of  discourse  had 
been  the  despots  and  their  hardships.  Let  us  amend,  for  instance, 
the  first  illustration : — 

''The  most  arbitrary  of  the  Caesars  found  it  necessary  to  feed  and  divert 
the  inhabitants  of  their  unwieldy  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces." 

Here  the  phrase  "  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces  "  is  improperly 
prominent :  who  paid  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  the 
point  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  extorted  the  treat  Let  us 
put  it  as  follows  : — 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  unwieldy  capital  of  the  Caesars  exacted  expensive 
bounties  of  food  and  diversion  from  the  most  arbitrary  of  their  masters." 

Our  amendment  may  be  less  elegant,  but,  in  that  particular  con- 
nection, it  is  more  perspicuous. 

Though  open  to  improvement,  Macaulay  undoubtedly  owes  not 
a  little  of  his  perspicuity  to  the  observance  of  this  rule.  Whole 
paragraphs  mi^t  be  quoted  containing  little  or  nothing  to  alter ; 
particularly  when  he  exerts  himself  to  give  a  sustained  account  of 
an  institution  or  an  individual — the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
Hyder  AIL  When  he  does  not  give  the  leading  place  to  the 
principal  subject,  he  awards  it  to  some  subject  introduced  in  his 
pecidiar  way  for  purposes  of  contrast,  and  for  the  time  occupying 
the  foreground  in  the  exposition. 

The  uses  of  parallel  structure  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in 
Macaulay.  Usually  but  slight  alterations  are  required,  and  no 
harm  need  be  done  to  the  variety  of  his  expression.  The  follow- 
ing is  another  good  case  where  some  slight  changes  make  an 
obvious  improvement  The  passage  occurs  in  an  exposition  of 
the  theme  that  "  No  men  occupy  so  splendid  a  place  in  history  as 
those  who  have  founded  monarchies  on  the  ruins  of  republican 
institutions  " : — 

**  In  nations  broken  to  the  curb,  in  nations  long  accustomed  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  tyrant  to  another,  a  man  without  eminent  qualities  may 
easily  gain  supreme  power.  The  defection  of  a  troop  of  guards,  a  conspiracy 
of  eunuchs,  a  popular  tumult,  might  place  an  indolent  senator  or  a  brutal 
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soldier  on  the  throne  of  the  Boman  world.  Similar  revolntions  have  often 
occurred  in  the  despotic  States  of  Asia.  But  a  commnnity  which  has  heard 
the  voice  of  tmtii  and  experienced  the  pleasures  of  liberty,  in  which  the 
merits  of  statesmen  and  of  systems  are  fteeij  canvassed,  in  which  obedience 
is  paid  not  to  persons  but  to  laws,  in  which  magistrates  are  regarded  not  as 
the  lords  but  as  the  servants  of  the  public,  in  which  the  excitement  of  party 
is  a  necessary  of  life,  in  which  political  warfare  is  reduced  to  a  system  of 
tactics ;  such  a  community  is  not  easily  reduced  to  servitude." 

The  subject  being  the  grandeur  of  men  that  have  made  themselves 
absolute  over  free  institutions,  it  would  obviously  conduce  to  per> 
spicuity  to  make  that  subject  prominent  throu^out,  as  it  is  in 
the  first  sentence;  The  conclusion  of  the  last  sentence  drops  the 
usurper  altogether,  and  lets  the  pervading  idea  slip  out  of  dear 
comprehension  into  vagueness.  Let  us  try  the  effect,  as  regards 
clearness,  of  some  such  alterations  as  the  following : — 

''  In  the  Boman  world  an  indolent  senator  or  a  brutal  soldier  m^ht  be 

E laced  on  the  imperial  throne  by  the  defection,  &c ;  and  similar  revolutions 
ave  often  occuired  in  the  despotic  States  of  Asia.  But  in  a  community, 
kc, ;  in  a  community  tibus  free  and  enlightened,  only  men  of  rare  genius 
for  command  can  hope  to  obtain  the  mastery." 

3.  The  opening  sentence  in  his  paragraphs  is  not  always  a  clue 
to  the  main  subject     Of  this  we  have  had  an  example. 

One  of  his  great  arts  of  surprise  is  to  occupy  the  first  sentences 
of  the  paragraph  with  circumstances  leading  us  to  expect  the  op- 
posite of  what  is  really  the  main  statement  Very  often  all  the 
sentences  up  to  the  last  are  a  preparation  for  the  shock  of  aston- 
ishment administered  at  the  close.  We  are  told  what  ought  to 
have  happened,  what  was  expected  to  happen,  or  what  happened 
in  some  other  age  or  country  under  similar  circumstances,  before 
we  reach  the  gist  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  to  tell  us  what  really 
happened  in  some  particular  case.  The  following  paragraph  is 
constructed  on  this  plan : — 

"No  part  of  the  svstem  of  the  old  Church  had  been  more  detested  by  the 
Reformers  than  the  honour  paid  to  celibacy.  They  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  Rome  ou  this  subject  had  been  prophetically  condemned  by  the  apostle 
Paul  as  a  doctrine  of  devils ;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  tlie  crimes  and  scan- 
dals which  seemed  to  prove  the  justice  of  this  awful  denunciation.  Luther 
had  evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  espousing  a  nun. 
Some  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and  priests  who  had  died  by  fire  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and  children.  Now,  however,  it  began  to 
be  rumoured  that  the  old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church  of 
En  «^land  ;  that  there  was  in  high  quarters  a  prejudice  against  married  priests ; 
that  even  laymen,  who  called  themselves  Protestants,  had  made  resolutions 
of  celibacy  which  almost  amounted  to  vows ;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the 
established  reh'giou  had  set  up  a  nunnery,  in  which  the  psalms  were  chanted 
at  midnight  by  a  company  of  virgins  dedicated  to  God. ' 

III  such  paragraphs,  to  indicate  the  drift  at  the  beginning  would 
alter  the  character  ojf  the  composition.     But  in  many  cases  the 
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delay  of  the  main  propoaition  is  purposeless,  and  serves  only  to 
confuse.  Thus,  in  a  paragraph  detailing  the  circumstances  that 
made  it  impossible  to  transfer  to  the  King  of  England  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  Pope,  he  begins — 

"  T)ie  iramedmte  efTept  of  the  RGformation  in  England  vom  by  no  means 
f«Tour«hle  to  political  librrty.  The  authority  which  had  been  eiercised  by 
the  Popes  was  transferred  almost  en  tiro  to  tli«  Kinf{.  Two  farm  jdable  powers 
whieh  had  often  served  to  check  each  other  were  united  in  a  single  despot. 
If  tlie  system  oo  which  the  founders  of  the  Church  o(  Eu(;laDd  acted  could 
have  been  permanent,  the  Keformation  would  have  been  in  a  political  seuie 
the  jfrcateat  curse  that  ever  fe!l  on  our  country.  But  that  system  carried 
within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  death,"  (And  so  on  through  a  long  para- 
gnph.) 

We  do  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  paragraph  until  we  reach  the 
fourth  sentence,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  key  to  the  sub- 
ject till  we  have  read  the  whole.  An  ordinary  reader,  asked  to 
summarise  such  a  paragraph  after  a  single  perusal,  would  give  but 
a  poor  account  of  it  He  would  naturally  recall  the  first  sentences, 
and  comparing  these  with  the  tenor  of  the  latter  part  of  the  para- 
graph, would  almost  to  a  certainty  founder  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  begin  with  the  fourth 
sentence.  This,  though  not  a  direct  statement  of  the  substance  of 
the  paragraph,  states  it  by  implication.  The  three  first  sentences 
should  be  thrown  into  their  natural  position  of  subordinatioa  We 
should  then  have  some  such  opening  as  follows  : — 

"If  the  system  on  whicli^ic  faunrlera  of  iLc  Church  of  England  acted 
could  have  been  per^^^^^^H^kutioti  u  oitlJ  hare  been  in  a  political 
senw  the  greatest  curs^^H^^^^^^^^oiii  rmmtry.  At  tirst,  indeed,  it 
Boeraed  by  no  meau^  fav^^^^^^^^^^^Liibirry,  Thn  authority  exercised 
hy  the  Papea  was  tniit-if^n^^^^^^^^B  tn  tli>;  King.     Two  formidable 

Sowers  that  had  often  serveH^^^^^^^Pi  othur  were  united  in  a  single 
M|H>t.  But  this  union  couI^V^^B^^the  apj>eBrance  of  danger  soon 
vanished. " 

Hifl  paragraphs  often  begin  with  one  or  more  short  sentences, 
recapitulating  the  previous  paragraph.  It  is  a  good  deal  a  matter 
of  taste ;  but  probably  most  authorities  would  prefer  that  these 
short  sentences  were  prefixed  to  the  real  substance  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  form  of  clauses.  Thus,  take  his  account  of  the  reaction  of 
public  feeling  after  the  warm  recei)tion  of  William  and  Mary  : — 

"  The  ill-humour  of  the  cliTgy  and  of  the  flrniy  could  not  but  be  noticed 
by  the  most  heedless ;  for  the  clergy  and  the  army  were  distinguished  by 
obvious  peculiarities  of  garb,  '  Black  coats  and  red  coats,'  said  n  vehement 
Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'are  the  curses  of  the  nation."  But  the 
discontent  was  not  confined  to  the  black  coats  and  cho  red  coats, " 

Now  the  discontent  among  the  other  classes  being  the  subject  of 
the  jiaragraph,  many  would  prefer  to  have  all  the  above  condensed 
into  one  sentence,  in  some  such  way  as  follows : — 
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'*  Althongh  the  Ul-humoar  of  the  dergj  and  the  army  ooold  not  fail  to  be 
most  remarked,  distingoiBhed  as  they  were  from  other  dasees  by  their  peca* 
liar  garb  ('  black  coats  and  red  coati,'  said  a  vehement  Whig  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  '  are  the  cnrsee  of  the  nation  *),  yet  the  deigy  and  the  anny 
were  not  the  only  discontented  classes." 

4.  Dislocation.  —  In  delineating  a  diaracter,  or  in  giving  an 
account  of  a  town,  he  would  not  seem  to  have  bestowed  mudi  atten- 
tion on  the  order  of  the  drcumstances  in  his  statement 

To  take  an  example  from  the  cdebrated  third  diapter  of  his 
History : — 

*'  Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  frnitfid  province.  It  was  the 
residence  of  a  bishop  ana  of  a  chapter.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  chief 
luanufactnre  of  the  realm.  Some  men  distingnished  by  learning  and 
science  had  recently  dwelt  there ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  except  the 
(capital  and  the  nniversities,  had  more  attractions  for  the  cnrions.  The 
library,  the  musenm,  the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  was  thought  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Smnety  well  worthy  of  a 
long  pilgrimage.    Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  miniature. 

(Here  follows  a  picturesque  account  of  the  mansion  of  the  Dukes 
of  Norwich;  their  state — the  golden  goblets,  silver  tongs  and 
shovels,  paintings,  gems ;  a  picturesque  description  of  the  festive 
reception  of  Charles  IL  in  167 1;  a  similar  description  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Duke  of  Norwich.  After  this  the  paragraph  doses 
abruptly  with  the  statement — ) 

"  In  the  year  1693,  the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by  actual  enu- 
meration, to  be  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.'* 

Now  here  the  statement  that  Norwich  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
chief  manufacture  of  the  realm  deserved  to  be  made  more  promi- 
nent Further,  there  is  some  confusion  in  thrusting  it  in  between 
the  bishop  and  the  literary  celebrities ;  it  has  more  natural  affinity 
with  the  largeness  and  fruitfulness  of  the  province,  and,  if  it  is  use- 
ful to  preserve  continuity  of  ideas,  should  have  been  placed  next 
to  the  first  sentence  The  number  of  the  population  comes  in  very 
abru])tly :  seeing  that  he  makes  the  population  his  first  care  in  this 
chapter,  and  maintains  it  to  be  the  most  important  fact,  one  is  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  observe  on  the  small  scale  what  he  considered 
advisable  on  the  great  scala 

The  paragraphs  of  this  same  third  chapter  are  a  very  good  study 
upon  this  point  of  arrangement,  and  afford  scope  for  a  great  deal  of 
casuistry.  If  we  take  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  the  order  and  pro- 
portion of  the  statements  are  open  to  many  objections.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  in  the  chapter  any  prindple 
either  of  order  or  of  proportion.  One  statement  seems  to  suggest 
another ;  at  the  end  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  passed  through  a 
brilliant  muddle ;  whether  he  has  obtained  the  complete  Pii^gah. 
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view  promised  him  at  the  beginning,  he  cannot  say ;  he  is  only 
sure  that  he  has  been  highly  entertained. 

5.  Unity, — His  natural  clearness  taught  him  the  propriety  of 
confining  each  paragraph  to  a  single  subject  He  is,  however, 
open  to  considerable .  improvement,  as  students  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  when  they  take  him  rigidly  to  tasL 

As  regards  irrelevant  digressions,  he  is  singularly  correct  He 
is  one  of  our  most  consecutive  writers — perhaps  among  writers  of 
popular  literature  the  most  consecutive.  This  makes  him  a  most 
profitable  study  for  the  distribution  of  matter  into  paragraplis : 
the  general  run  of  his  composition  being  consecutive,  slight  altera- 
tions bring  him  into  conformity  with  the  most  rigid  rules. 

6.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  already  commented  on  involve  a 
breach  of  the  sixth  rule  of  the  paragraph — ^namely,  that  subordinate 
statements  should  be  kept  in  their  jyroper  place. 

His  trick  of  taking  an  explanatory  statement  out  of  the  sentence, 
and  stating  it  by  itself  as  an  independent  fact,  is  a  blemish  of  this 
kind.  The  abrupt  defect  is  due  to  its  unexpected  and  undue 
prominence. 

His  short  sentences  often  err  against  the  same  canon.  A  number 
of  examples  that  should  be  comprised  in  one  sentence  receive  a 
sentence  eacL  A  statement  is  repeated  in  two  parts,  and  each 
|)art  is  honoured  with  a  separate  sentence. 

These  transgressions  are  seldom  of  a  kind  to  cause  confusion, 
and  many  people  who  like  to  be  startled  by  such  rattling  fireworks 
will  think  the  breach  of  the  rule  more  admirable  than  the  observ- 
ance. The  student  must  judge  for  himself,  and  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.  If  he  take  a  paragraph  of  Macaulay's,  he  will 
find  that  by  slight  changes,  sometimes  by  a  change  of  punctuation, 
he  can  moderate  the  abrupt  statements  into  their  fitting  harmony 
with  the  main  theme ;  let  him  return  to  the  passage  after  a  time, 
compare  his  own  version  with  the  original,  and  judge  as  impar- 
tially as  he  can  which  of  the  two  has  the  most  pleasing  effect 

A  wider  consideration  might  be  raised  under  this  head.  Does 
not  Macaulay,  in  thie  exuberance  of  his  powers  of  language  and 
illustration,  sometimes  dwell  longer  than  necessary  on  a  simple 
topic)  Doubtless  he  does  illuminate  with  superfluous  profusion 
subjects  that  stand  in  no  great  need  of  illumination.  The  fluent 
abundance  of  examples  and  comparisons,  while  it  puts  his  meaning 
beyond  doubt,  is  often  greater  than  the  subject  demands.  Instance 
is  piled  upon  instance  and  comparison  upon  comparison,  where  a 
bare  statement  would  be  enough  to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  the 
smallest  capacity.  For  example,  in  his  Essay  on  Addison,  he  takes 
occasion  to  controvert  Dr  Johnson^s  account  of  Boileau's  views 
concerning  modem  Latin.  Boileau,  he  says,  had  not  an  "in- 
judicious contempt  for  modem  Latin ; "  he  only  "  thought  it  prob- 
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able  that  in  the  best  modem  Latin  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age 
would  detect  ludicrous  improprieties ; "  and  he  was  quite  right  in 
thinking  so.  This,  one  would  think,  is  tolerably  clear  without 
farther  expansion.  But  Macaulay  goes  on  to  cite  no  less  than 
three  parallel  cases  of  the  difficulty  of  mastering  a  foreign  idiouL 

**  Wliat  modern  scholar  can  honestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest 
impurity  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?  Yet  is  it  not  certain  that  in  the  style  of 
Livy,  PoUio,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  de- 
tected the  inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  ?  Has  any  modem  scholar  understood 
Latin  better  than  Frederic  the  Great  understood  French  ?  Yet  is  it  not 
notorious  that  Frederic  the  Great,  after  reading,  speaking,  writing  French, 
and  nothing  but  French,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  after  unlearning 
his  mother  tongue  in  order  to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarly  during 
many  years  with  French  associates,  could  not,  to  the  last,  compose  in 
French,  without  imminent  risk  of  committing  some  mistake  which  would 
have  moved  a  smile  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ? " 

In  like  manner,  the  works  of  Scott  and  Robertson  contain  Scot- 
ticisms "at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugL'' 

This  excess  of  particularity  is  an  error  on  the  right  side  for 
popular  success.  The  multiplication  of  instances  may  be  over- 
done ;  but  if  the  language  is  fresh  and  varied,  general  readers  will 
take  a  good  deal  before  they  complain  of  a  sm*feit  The  language, 
however,  mvM  be  fresh  and  varied ;  of  this  condition  a  writer 
should  make  sure  before  trying  to  imitate  Macaulay. 

If  the  student  wishes  to  conform  his  style  to  the  general  judg- 
ment of  critics,  he  must  not  imitate  Macaulay  too  absolutely ;  he 
must  endeavour  to  be  more  varied  in  the  forms  of  his  sentences,  to 
aim  less  frequently  at  contrasts,  to  study  more  carefidly  the  plac- 
ing of  important  words,  and,  above  all,  to  make  a  more  moderate 
use  of  abrupt  transitions. 

Figures  of  S}>eech, 

^' Splendovr  of  Tniaffe?y.^^ — The  eulogists  of  Macaulay's  style 
rarely  fail  to  include  among  its  beauties  great  **  splendour  of 
imagery."  Now,  if  under  "imagery"  may  be  included  compari- 
sons and  contrasts  of  every  description,  as  well  as  every  kind  of 
picturtvsque  circumstances,  he  is  no  doubt  fully  entitled  to  the 
phiase.  But  if  imagery  means  no  more  than  pictorial  similitudes, 
then,  compared  with  such  writers  as  Carlyle  and  Burke,  he  cannot 
be  called  a  master  of  sj^lendid  imagery. 

In  his  earlier  essays,  he  shows  an  obvious  straining  after  in- 
genious conceits.  His  Essay  on  Milton  is,  as  he  said  himself  in 
later  years,  "overloaded  with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament" 
In  essays  written  before  he  was  thirty,  there  are  probably  twice  as 
many  similes  as  in  all  his  subsequent  wTitings.     His  "  Milton " 
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contains  as  many  as  any  six  of  his  later  essays.  The  History  is 
studiously  plain,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  figurative  ornament 

Undoubtedly,  his  similitudes  are  often  brilliantly  ingenious,  and 
expressed  with  his  usual  richness  and  felicity  of  language.  But 
they  are  too  artificial  and  gaudy  finery  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
imitation. 

Heal  Comparisons, — Out  of  the  resources  of  his  prodigious 
memory,  Macaulay  was  able  to  elucidate  a  point  much  more 
vividly  than  by  figurative  comparisons.  Whatever  he  undertakes 
to  depict,  whetiier  persons,  places,  or  things,  he  is  able  to  compare 
them  at  all  points  with  other  objects  of  the  same  kind ;  he  is  able 
to  make  what  are  technically  called  "  real  comparisons ; "  and  thus 
conveys  a  livelier  impression  of  their  salient  attributes  than  if  he 
compared  them  with  objects  having  less  in  common.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples  of  what  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
paga  We  take  as  specimens  four  from  the  first  few  pages  of  his 
History: — 

**  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  Arthur  and  Mordred,  are 
mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  may  be  questioned,  and  whose  ad- 
ventures must  be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and  Romulus. " 

•*  What  the  Olympian  chariot-course  and  the  Pjrthian  oracle  were  to  all 
the  Greek  cities,  from  Trebizoud  to  Marseilles,  Rome  and  her  bishop  were  to 
all  Christians  of  the  Latin  communion,  from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides. " 

"The  same  atrocities  which  had  attended  the  victory  of  the  Saxon  over 
the  Celt  were  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered  by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand 
of  the  Dane." 

**  The  Court  of  Rouen  seems  to  have  been  to  the  Court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  what  the  Court  of  Versailles  long  afterwards  was  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second." 

Perhaps  the  most  forcible  of  his  comparisons  are  those  intended 
to  reverse  a  common  prejudice,  or  drive  home  an  unfamiliar  view. 
Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  History,  he  falls  foul  of  English 
historians  for  expatiating  with  exultation  on  the  power  and  splen- 
dour of  our  French  kings : — 

"This,"  he  says,  **  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  Haytian  negro  of  our 
time  to  dwell  with  national  pride  on  the  greatness  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  with  patriotic  regret  and  shame. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  ablest  among  them,  indeed,  attempted  to  win  the  hearts 
of  his  English  subjects  by  espousing  an  English  princess.  But  by  many  of 
his  barons  this  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  between  a  white  planter 
and  a  quadroon  girl  would  now  be  regarded  in  Virginia." 

So,  to  illustrate  how  completely  the  popular  element  had  been  sub- 
verted in  the  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  he  says — 

"The  privileges  of  the  States-General,  of  the  States  of  Brittany,  of  the 
States  of  Burgundy,  are  now  matters  of  as  little  practical  importance  as  the 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  or  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council" 

Very  often  the  comparisons  are  made  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
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like  the  figure  of  synecdoche^  in  which  an  individual  stands  as  the 
type  of  a  species.     Thus — 

"Scotsmen,  whose  dwellings  and  whose  food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of 
the  Icelanders  of  our  time,  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in  science  which  would  have  added  to  the  renown 
of  Galileo.     Ireland  coald  boast  of  no  Buchanan  or  Napier." 

In  like  manner,  but,  to  speak  technically,  with  more  of  the 
genuine  Antononiasiay  he  says  that  had  Bacon  given  to  Literature 
the  time  that  he  gave  to  Law  and  Politics,  "  he  would  have  been 
not  only  the  Jfoses  but  the  Joshua  of  philosophy."  William  could 
have  gained  the  cordial  support  of  the  Whigs  only  "  by  becom- 
ing the  most  factious  man  in  his  kingdom,  a  Shaftesbury  on  the 
throne." 

Further,  the  greater  number  of  his  comparisons  are  not  allega- 
tions of  similarity.  The  characteristic  Macaulayan  comparison  is 
more  a  contrast  than  a  parallel — ^is,  indeed,  the  form  of  secondary 
contrast  specified  as  the  contrast  between  the  individual  members 
of  a  comprehensive  class.  Thus,  take  poets :  he  seems  to  have 
poets  and  their  productions  ranged  on  a  scale  of  merit ;  and  when 
a  particular  poet  or  production  comes  up,  he  places  them  above 
or  below  some  other,  or  between  some  two.  Machiavelli's  "  Man- 
dragola  is  superior  to  the  best  of  Gk)ldoni,  and  inferior  only  to  the 
best  of  ^Toli^ra"  Byron's  letters  from  Italy  "are  less  ajffected 
than  those  of  Pope  and  Walpole ;  they  have  more  matter  in  them 
than  those  of  Cowper."  Addison's  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax  "con- 
tains passages  as  good  as  the  second-rate  passages  of  Pope,  and 
would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  Parnell  or  Prior."  Again, 
"We  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some 
compositions  which  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic 
l)oems  hardly  equal  to  Parnell' s,  some  criticism  as  superficial  as 
Dr  Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr  John- 
son's." What  he  does  with  poets,  he  does  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  statesmen,  generals,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  that  cross  his  narratives. 

Fif/ures  of  Contrast. — We  have  already  noticed  incidentally  our 
author's  lavish  use  of  antithesis.  The  contrasts  are  really  more 
numerous  than  might  be  thought  at  first  glance ;  the  bare  frame- 
work is  so  overlaid  and  disguised  by  the  extraordinary  fulness  of 
expression  that  many  of  them  escape  notica  When  we  look  nar- 
rowly, we  see  that  there  is  a  constant  play  of  antithesis.  Not  only 
is  word  set  off  against  word,  clause  against  clause,  and  sentence 
against  sentence.  There  are  contrasts  on  a  more  extensive  scale  ; 
one  group  of  sentences  answers  to  another,  and  i)aragraphs  are 
balanced  against  paragraj)hs.  His  page«  are  illuminated  not  only 
by  little  sparks  of  antithesis,  but  by  broad  flashes. 
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Enough  haa  been  giyen  in  illustration  of  the  minuter  play  of 
antithesis.  Pupils  in  composition  may  be  exercised  in  referring 
examples  to  the  various  modes  of  antithesis,  extreme  and  second- 
ary. Here  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon 
a  few  of  our  author's  more  prominent  ways  of  manufacturing  this 
stage-lightning  in  its  ampler  forms. 

He  deals  very  largely  in  what  is  technically  known  as  obverse 
statement ;  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  abrupt  point  by  denying  the 
negative  before  afiirming  the  positive.  In  explaining  his  abrupt 
transitions  we  called  attention  to  something  of  this  nature :  we 
remarked  on  one  example  (p.  SSV  that  before  affirming  that  a 
certain  form  of  government  prevailed  in  one  tract  of  country,  he 
affirmed  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  another.  As  another  example, 
take  the  following  passage  from  a  disquisition  on  the  style  of 
Johnson : — 

"Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  a^eeablc,  when  the 
manner,  though  vicious,  is  natural.  Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  of  Burke.  But  a  manner- 
ism which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on 
principle,  and  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  effort,  is  always 
offensive.     And  such  is  the  mannerism  of  Johnson." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  antithetic  pungency  in  thus  taking  the 
obverse  first.  We  expect,  from  the  general  tone  of  his  remarks, 
that  he  means  to  condemn  the  mannerism  of  Johnson,  and  we  start 
with  surprise  when  he  abruptly  declares  that  "  mannerism  is  par- 
donable.'' "  What ! "  flashes  across  our  mind,  "  Johnson's  man- 
nerism ? "  We  eagerly  read  on,  and  are  pleasingly  reassured  when 
we  see  the  qualification — "  when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is 
natural"  Nor  is  this  the  only  startle  we  receive  in  the  course  of 
the  short  paragraph ;  there  is  another  shock  in  reserve  to  keep  our 
attention  awake.  We  have  been  called  away  from  some  minute 
particidars  about  Johnson  to  this  general  principle,  and  the  illus- 
tration of  it  from  remote  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  jmragraph 
we  are  brought  abruptly  back  to  Johnson — "  And  such  is  the  man- 
nerism of  J^nson."  Many  writers  would  have  executed  neither 
of  these  brilliant  turns.  Many  would  have  begun  by  saying  that 
the  mannerism  of  Johnson  is  unj^ardonable,  and  woiild  then  have 
proceeded  to  state  why  it  is  so,  and  then,  perhaps,  by  way  of  coun- 
ter-illustration, woidd  have  explained  when  mannerism  is  pardon- 
able. Macaulay's  order  of  statement  would  thus  have  been  in- 
verted, and  the  contrast,  brought  in  by  an  equable  transition, 
would  have  produced  a  much  less  flashing  effect 

A  favourite  and  characteristic  way  of  getting  up  an  antithesis 
is,  before  narrating  an  event,  to  recount  all  the  circumstances  that 
concurred  to  make  it  different  from  what  it  ultimately  proved  to 
be.     Thus,  before  narrating  Frederick  the  Great's  breach  of  faith 
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with  Maria  Theresa,  he  describes  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  di- 
lates upon  the  considerations  weighing  with  the  various  European 
Grovernments  to  make  them  observe  what  they  had  stipulated.  In 
like  manner,  he  contrasts  the  general  expectation  before  an  event 
with  the  event  itself.  A  good  example  of  this  is  his  account  of 
the  disbanding  of  Cromweirs  veterans : — 

* '  Tlie  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty  thousand  men,  accustomed 
to  the  profession  of  amis,  Yf^re  at  once  thrown  on  the  world ;  and  experience 
s(;L'nied  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  change  would  produce  much  misery 
ainl  crime,  that  the  discharged  veterans  would  be  seen  begging  in  every 
811*001,  or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage.  But  no  such  result  fol- 
lowoil.  In  a  few  moutlis  there  remained  not  a  trace  indicating  that  the 
most  formidable  army  in  the  world  ha^l  just  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
the  community.  The  Royalists  themselves  confessed  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  honest  industry,  the  discarded  warriors  pro8i)ered  beyond  other 
men  ;  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery ;  that  none  ikhs  heanl 
to  ask  an  alms ;  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or  a  waggoner  attracted 
notice  by  his  diligence  and  sobriety,  he  yfdA  in  all  probability  one  of  Oliver's 
old  aoldiers." 

Another  favourite  device  is  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  to 
s]>eculate  what  might  have  happened  had  the  circumstances  been 
different  He  does  this  at  every  tuniing-iwint  in  English  history. 
Tlie  stniggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament  might  have  come  on 
early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  not  intestine  quarrels  been 
snsj^cnded  in  the  face  of  a  conmion  danger.  Had  the  administra- 
tion of  James  been  able  and  splendid,  the  Parliament  might  have 
l>een  suppressed,  and  the  Crown  become  absolute.  In  like  manner, 
u]>on  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
Restoration,  and  the  Revolution,  he  pauses  to  imagine  what  might 
have  been  the  course  of  events  had  they  been  directed  by  men  of 
different  character.  The  same  vein  of  reflection  is  continually 
cro])ping  up  in  all  his  narratives. 

Everywhere  in  his  writings  we  can  trace  the  dominating  love  of 
antithesis.  His  "  celebrated  third  chapter  "  sustains  the  excite- 
ment of  paradox  through  more  than  a  hundred  jmges.  In  his  His- 
tory the  conflict  of  opposing  parties  affords  him  constant  opportu- 
nities. What  the  one  party  thought  of  a  ])articular  measure  is  set 
off  against  what  the  other  party  thought ;  "  the  temper  of  the 
Whigs  "  is  contrasted  with  the  "  temper  of  the  Tories."  We  are 
kept  in  the  seat  of  judgment  till  we  have  heard  the  historian  plead 
first  on  the  one  side,  and  then,  still  more  convincingly,  on  the 
otlipr. 

In  the  delineation  of  characters  he  finds  greater  scoj^e  for  his 
favourite  effect.  In  these  pictures,  the  scintillations  of  antithesis 
are  almost  incessant. 

Antithesis  is  such  an  undeniable  advantage  in  the  statement  of 
a  fact,  as  a  means  of  awakening  us  to  its  full  import,  that  it  is  hard 
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to  say  in  any  particular  case  that  Macaulay  was  at  fault  in  using 
an  antithetic  form  of  statement  That  he  was  not  too  pointed  for 
the  mass  of  readers  was  shown  by  their  eagerness  in  running  after 
his  productions.  That  he  was  too  abrupt  and  startling  for  refined 
judges  of  composition  is  no  less  apparent  by  the  unanimity  of  their 
condemnation.  We  have  seen  what  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  said 
about  the  "  too  curious  balance  "  of  his  sentences  :  the  same  pre- 
simiably  partial  authority  allows  that  he  employed  "  unnecessary 
antithesis  to  express  very  simple  propositions." 

The  great  objection  to  the  frequent  use  of  antithesis,  as  already 
observed,  is  the  danger  of  its  betraying  a  writer  into  exaggerations, 
into  deepening  the  shadow  and  raising  the  light  It  is  not  denied 
that  Macaulay  has  a  tendency  to  make  slight  sacrifices  of  truth  to 
antithesis.  The  chapter  on  the  state  of  society  in  1685  has  been 
convicted  of  many  exaggerated  statements  by  less  dazzling  anti- 
quarians. In  his  numerous  comparisons  between  different  men,  he 
unquestionably  tampers  with  the  realities  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
the  effect  He  exaggerates  the  melancholy  of  Dante's  character  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ^e  cheerfulness  of  Milton's  on  the  other ;  he 
puts  too  strongly  the  purely  illustrative  character  of  Dante's  similes 
in  contradistinction  to  the  purely  poetic  or  ornamental  character  of 
Milton's.  So  he  probably  overstates  the  shallowness  and  flippancy 
of  Montesquieu,  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  solidity  and  stateliness 
of  MachiavellL 

He  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  his  turn  for  exaggeration,  and 
provides  an  excuse  for  it  A  slightly  over-coloured  statement  rouses 
lethargy,  and  does  not  leave  upon  the  mind  a  false  impression.  The 
hurried  reader  remembers  but  faintly.  The  impression  carried  away 
from  an  exaggerated  statement  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  if 
the  statement  had  been  literally  exact 

Such  doctrine  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  dangerous.  There  is, 
however,  one  case  where  antithetic  exaggeration  may  be  useful.  A 
skilful  writing-master,  when  dealing  with  pupils  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  write  a  cramped  hand,  trains  them  to  a  more  flowing  pen- 
manship by  giving  them  liberty  to  make  extravagant  flourishes, 
and  by  encouraging  them  to  exaggerate  the  final  limbs  of  their  ?ws 
and  718.  On  the  same  principle,  a  teacher  of  composition,  dealing 
with  tame  pupils,  may  train  them  to  a  bolder  movement  by  allow- 
ing them  to  exaggerate  freely  for  purposes  of  antithjesis. 

Epigram, — Macaulay  delights  in  epigrams.     There  is  a  dash  of 

epigram  in  his  unexpected  transitions.     His  antithesis  often  takes 

an  epigrammatic  point    The  arts  of  surprise  being  so  predominant 

in  his  style,  we  may  quote  a  few  specimens  of  this  the  most  piquant 

of  those  arts : — 

*•  Cranmer  could  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  a  heretic  only 
by  arguments  which  made  him  out  to  be  a  murderer." 
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**  Tlioy  valuer!  a  prayer  or  a  ceremony,  not  on  account  of  the  comfort 
wliich  it  conveyed  to  tiiemselves,  but  on  account  of  the  vexation  which  it 
gave  to  the  Roundheads ;  and  were  so  far  from  beiuf^  disposed  to  purchase 
union  1)y  concession,  that  tlioy  objected  to  couccssion,  chiefly  because  it 
tinded  to  produce  union." 

"  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  could  make  Charlesdangcrous— a  violent 
de:it1i.  .  .  .  His  subjects  began  to  love  his  memory  as  heartily  as  they 
li:ul  hated  his  |)erson;  and  posteiity  has  estimated  his  character  from  his 
(leatli  rather  than  from  his  life." 

* '  The  gi-eat  ruling  principle  of  his  [Robert  Walpole's]  public  conduct  was 
inileed  a  love  of  ^leace,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  uses 
the  phrase.  The  peace  which  Wal^wlo  sought  was  not  the  ytetkoo  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  2)eace  of  his  own  administration." 

"  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that  the  device  of  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  State  by  loans  was  imported  into  our  Island  by  William 
tlie  Third.  From  a  period  of  immemorial  antiquity  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  eveiy  English  Government  to  contract  debts.  What  the  Revolution  in- 
troduced was  the  practice  of  honestly  paying  them." 

"  Tlie  town  of  Bedford  probably  contained  more  than  one  politician  who, 
after  contriving  to  raise  an  estate  by  seeking  the  Lord  during  the  reign  of 
the  .saints,  contrived  to  keep  wliat  he  had  got  by  persecuting  the  saints  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  strumpets;  and  more  than  one  priest  who,  during  re- 
p'-ated  changes  in  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  had  remained 
constant  to  nothing  but  the  benefice." 

'*  The  Puritiin  hated  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear, 
but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed  he  generally  con- 
trived to  enjoy  the   double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both  spectators  and 

ln-ar." 

The  art  of  the  following  is  essentially  epigrammatic.  The 
piquancy  arises  from  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  such  incon- 
gruities in  the  same  sentence: — 

"They  therefore  gave  the  command  to  Lord  Galway,  an  experienced 
veteran,  a  man  who  was  in  war  wliat  Molitre's  doctors  were  in  medicine, 
who  thought  it  much  more  honourable  to  fail  according  to  rule,  than  to 
succeed  by  innovation,  and  who  would  have  been  very  much  ashamed  of 
liiniself  if  he  had  taken  Monjuich  by  means  so  strange  as  those  which 
Peterborough  emjdoyed.  This  great  commander  conducted  the  campaign 
of  1707  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  On  tlio  plain  of  Almanza  he  en- 
countered the  army  of  the  Bourbons.  Ue  drcin  up  his  troops  according  to 
the  Dicthvils  prescribed  by  the  best  loritrrs^  and  in  a  few  fi4)urs  lost  eighteen 
tln^mnnd  niciif  a  humircd  and  twenty  statuiards,  all  his  baggage,  and  all  his 
(trtillcry.^^ 

Climax. — A  rhetorician  of  so  decided  a  turn  as  Macaulay  could 
not  fail  to  use  the  rhetorician's  greatest  art.  In  every  paragraph 
that  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  feeling,  we  are  conscious  of 
])eing  led  on  to  a  crowning  demonstration. 

His  arts  of  contrast  already  exemplified  have  the  effect  of 
making  a  climax.  See  particularly  the  quotations  at  pp.  92, 
100.     He  seems  to  pause  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  or  his 
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argument,  and  go  back  for  a  race  that  will  carry  him  sweepingly 
over  the  next  obstacle.  As  another  example  of  this  climactic  use 
of  contrast,  take  the  following  about  Burka  He  is  comparing 
Bacon  and  Burke  as  two  men  whose  later  writings  are  more 
ornamented  than  their  earlier: — 

*'  In  his  youth  he  wrote  on  the  emotions  produced  by  mountains  and 
cascades,  by  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  by  the  faces  and 
necks  of  beautiful  women,  in  the  style  of  a  parliamentary  report.  In  his 
old  age  he  discussed  treaties  and  tariffs  in  the  most  fervid  and  brilliant 
language  of  romance.  It  is  strange  that  the  '  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,*  and  the  '  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  '  should  be  the  productions  of 
one  man.  But  it  is  far  more  strange  that  the  essay  should  have  been  a 
prcxluction  of  his  youth  and  the  letter  of  his  old  age." 

In  stating,  as  his  manner  is,  the  various  motives  that  impel 
different  parties  at  particular  conjunctures,  he  is  careful  to  re- 
.serve  the  most  telling  for  the  end,  and  artfully  prepares  the 
way  for  the  final  resolution. 

One  of  his  most  studied  attempts  at  climax  is  the  famous 
passage  about  Charles  in  the  Essay  on  Milton. 

The  only  other  Figure  of  Speech  that  is  a  marked  ingredient  in 
Macaulay's  style  is  Uyperhde,  An  exaggerated  turn  of  expression 
is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  his  animated  manner :  it  will  be 
fully  discussed  under  the  quality  of  ^Strength, 
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Simplicity, 

Macaulay's  composition  is  as  far  from  being  abstruse  as  printed 
matter  can  well  be.  One  can  trace  in  his  writing  a  constant  effort 
to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He  loves  to 
dazzle  and  to  argue,  but  above  everything  he  is  anxious  to  be 
understood.  His  ideal  evidently  is  to  turn  a  subject  over  on 
every  side,  to  place  it  in  all  lights,  and  to  address  himself  to 
every  variety  of  prejudice  and  preoccupation  in  his  audience. 

Yet  his  simplicity  is  very  different  from  the  simplicity  of  such 
writers  ^  Gk)ldsmith  and  Paley.  His  is  far  from  being  a  homely 
.styla  He  does  not  studiously  affect  Saxon  terms.  Without 
being  so  scholastic  and  technical  as  De  Quincey,  he  is  not  scrup- 
ulous about  using  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  admits  many  terms 
that  Dean  Alford  would  have  excluded  from  "  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish." Besides,  although  he  were  an  Anglo-Saxon  Pharisee  in  his 
choice  of  words,  his  turns  of  expression  are  not  simple  in  the  sense 
of  being  familiar  and  easy.  His  balanced  sentences,  abrupt  tran- 
sitions, pointed  antitheses,  and  climactic  arrangement,  elevate  him 
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out  of  the  ranks  of  homely  aathors,  and  constitute  him,  as  we  have 
said,  pre-eminently  artificial 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  him  so  easily  understood  1  For 
one  thing,  he  seldom  meddles  with  abstruse  problems.  He  does 
not,  like  De  Quincey,  delight  to  match  his  ingenuity  against 
difficulties;  he  does  not  choose  a  subject  because  it  has  baffled 
everybody  else :  his  pleasure  is  to  do  brilliantly  what  everybody 
can  do  in  a  manner.  De  Quincey  wrote  upon  Pope  and  Shak- 
speare  because  perplexities  haid  settled  upon  uieir  lives.  Macaula/ 
takes  up  only  biographies  whose  principal  incidents  are  known  and 
read  by  all  men  —  the  lives  of  Atterbury,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Pitt  He  does  not  covet  openings  for  nice  speculation. 
When  a  recondite  question  crosses  his  path,  he  provides  an  answer 
so  simple  and  easy  that  the  cautious  reader  doubts  whether  it  is 
complete.  He  ms^es  Shakspeare  the  result  of  the  Reformation ; 
Wordsworth  the  result  of  the  French  Revolution;  Byron  "the 
interi)reter  between  Wordsworth  and  the  multitude."  In  dis- 
cussing the  life  of  Bacon,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  inductive  method.  The  opinion  is  very  plausible;  but 
scientific  authorities  pronounce  it . "  ignorant  and  shallow  in  the 
extreme."  In  his  life  of  Machiavelli,  he  undertakes  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  state  of  Italian  society  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  explanation  is  most  simple:  the  Italians  were  given  to 
commerce  and  literature;  they  employed  mercenaries  to  fight 
their  battles;  the  mercenaries  were  treacherous,  —  hence  they 
ceased  to  depend  ui)on  war  for  effecting  their  desires :  they  came 
to  despise  courage  and  honour  intrigue ;  to  think  it  contemptible 
to  do  by  force  what  could  be  done  by  fraud.  With  all  its  simiii- 
city,  the  application  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  it  begins  at  too  late 
a  point  It  does  not  explain  why  the  Italians  turned  to  commerce 
and  literature,  and  paid  the  natives  of  ruder  countries  to  do  their 
fi;^hting.  If  we  knew  thai^  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
treachery  of  the  mercenaries  encouraged,  and  did  not  originate, 
cowardice  and  intrigue:  a  people  originally  indisposed  to  fight 
their  own  battles  were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  excel  in  the 
active  virtues.  Further,  the  employment  of  mercenaries  was  only 
one  of  many  causes  tending  to  encourage  the  practice  and  admira- 
tion of  dishonast  dexterity. 

In  like  manner  in  his  History,  with  all  his  unexampled  know- 
ledge of  facts,  and  of  every  variety  of  opinion  avowed  by  opposite 
parties,  he  still  shows  a  disposition  to  put  up  with  pat  and  easy 
explanations  of  events.  For  example,  he  explains  the  hostility 
of  the  clergy  to  the  Revolution  by  the  fact  that  it  controverted 
flatly  all  their  favourite  doctrines  about  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedienca  This  is  a  most  acceptable  theory;  it  refers  us  to  a 
well-known  weakness  of  human  nature:  yet  who  that  has  read 
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Macaula/s  own  picture  of  the  multitude  of  conflicting  interests 
then  prevalent  will  believe  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
clerical  disaffection  1 

Another  example  of  his  love  of  simple  explanations  is  seen  in 
the  prominence  he  everjrwhere  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  reaction. 
The  discontent  under  Cromwell  and  under  William  is  compared 
to  the  discontent  under  Moses ;  and  all  such  cases  are  spoken  of 
as  reactions  of  feeling.  So  the  "  appalling  outbreak  of  licentious- 
ness "  after  the  Restoration  is  explained  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  Puritan  austerity.  In  all  these  instances  the  alleged  law  is 
a  familiar  fact  of  our  nature;  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  it 
as  a  full  explanation,  though  it  is  far  from  being  so. 

He  is,  then,  readily  understood,  because  he  deals  with  familiar 
subjects,  and  explains  difficulties  by  a  reference  to  familiar  things. 
But  this  is  only  a  small  element  of  his  intelligibility.  The  main 
element  is  his  close  and  constant  adherence  to  the  concreta 

The  terse  abstract  statement  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  John- 
son, occurs  but  rarely  in  Macaulay,  and  only  as  a  variety  of  expres- 
sion. He  discusses  everything  in  the  concrete.  When  he  states 
an  abstract  proposition,  unless  it  is  all  the  moje  familiar,  he 
follows  it  up  with  a  plethora  of  particular  cases.  We  have  seen 
(p.  95)  that  his  prodigious  knowledge  of  particulars  betrays  him 
into  a  superfluity  of  illustration. 

In  describing  the  conduct  of  individuals,  he  is  not  content  with 
general  terms :  he  does  not  simply  style  them  brave,  or  just,  or 
sagacious ;  he  compares  them  with  some  well-known  embodiment 
of  these  qualities,  or  relates  significant  circumstances.  Thus,  in  a 
passage  already  referred  to,  he  says  that  "  had  the  administration 
of  James  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probably  have  been 
fatal  to  our  country."  Many  writers  would  have  been  content 
with  this  plain  statement,  but  Macaulay  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  Had  he  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourth,  like  Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  like 
Gostavus  Adolphus,  a  valiant,  active,  and  politic  niler,  had  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  had  he  gained  great  victories  over 
Tilly  and  Spinola,  had  he  adorned  Westminster  with  the  spoils  of  liavarian 
monasteries  and  Flemish  cathedrals,  had  he  hung  Austrian  and  Castilian 
banners  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  had  he  found  himself,  after  great  achieve- 
ments, at  the  head  of  fifty  tliousand  troops,  brave,  well  disciplined,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  person,  the  English  Parliament  would  soon  liavc 
been  nothing  more  than  a  name." 

In  conveying  an  idea  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
instead  of  plunging  into  details  and  bald  generalities,  he  hits  them 
oflT  boldly  by  stating  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  relar 
tively  to  other  Churches,  and  enlivens  the  comparison  with  the 
names  of  representative  men: — 
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"To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and  the  services  of  the 
CI  lurch,  i-etain  the  visible  marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprang. 
She  or('ii})ied  a  middle  i)08ition  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva. 
lier  doctiinal  confessions  and  discourses,  comi)osed  by  I^testants,  set  forth 
]trinciples  of  theology  in  which  Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a 
word  to  disapjirove.  Her  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived  from  the  an- 
cient  liturgies,  are  very  generally  such  that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole 
mi<^ht  have  heartily  joined  in  them.  A  controversialist  who  puts  an  Armin- 
iaii  sense  on  her  articles  and  homilies,  will  be  pronounced  by  candid  men 
to  l>c  as  iinrcAsonable  as  a  controversialist  who  aenies  that  the  doctrine  of 
1>:iptismal  regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  litui^.*' 

In  stating  quantity  or  dimension,  he  adds  to  the  dry  imremem- 
Iterablo  ciphers  a  comparison  with  some  similar  case  in  the  lump. 
His  "  third  chapter  "  is  much  indebted  to  this  art  of  relieving  the 
tedious  quotation  of  figures.     Thus — 

*' Cornwall  and  Wales  at  present  yield  annually  near  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  copi>er,  worth  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling — that  is  to  say, 
woiih  about  twice  as  much  as  the  annual  produce  of  all  English  mines  of 
all  descriptions  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  like  manner  he  substitutes  familiar  wayB  of  reckoning  time 
in  place  of  the  precise  notation  by  dates.  Thus,  in  describing  the 
anialganiation  of  races  after  the  Conquest,  he  says : — 

"The  great-gmudfions  of  those  who  had  fought  under  William,  and  the 
f^oat-gi-andsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold,  began  to  draw  ne^r 
to  earh  other  in  friendship ;  and  the  hrst  pledge  of  their  reconciliation  was 
tlie  Great  Charter,  won  by  their  united  exertions  and  framed  for  their  com- 
mon benefit." 

His  way  of  dealing  with  cumbrous  qualifications,  explanations, 
and  examples,  is  not  an  unmixed  gain  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plicity. His  method  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  all  such  state- 
ments in  separate  sentences,  instead  of  joining  them  to  the  main 
statement  in  the  same  sentence.  So  far  this  is  a  gain :  the  mind 
is  engaged  with  one  thing  at  a  time ;  it  is  asked  to  take  in  the 
several  statements  one  at  a  time,  instead  of  getting  them  all  at 
once  along  with  an  indication  of  their  relationships.  But  this  very 
severality  of  statement  leads  to  confusion :  the  mind  having 
grasped  the  separate  facts,  receives  no  clue  to  their  mutual  bear- 
in^rs,  and  is  placed  in  danger  of  bewilderment. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty — namely,  to  make  the  quali- 
fications and  explanations  as  few  as  |)ossible.  This  is  hardly  legiti- 
mate ;  yet  we  have  seen  that  Macaulay  is  suspected  of  adopting  it 

Clearness. 

In  the  Introduction  (p.  17)  we  mentioned  Macaulay  as  one  of 
the  wTiters  whose  style  justifies  a  subdivision  of  Clearness  into 
l^erspicuity  and  Precision.     He  is  i)erspicuous,  but  not  precise. 

To  say  that  "  not  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  to  be  found  through- 
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out  his  works,"  is  attributing  a  perfection  hardly  possible  for 
mortal  writer.  Doubtless  very  few  of  his  sentences  are  ambigu- 
ous, even  at  first  glance ;  and  in  several  that  do  mislead  on  first 
inspection,  the  meaning  is  not  hard  to  find.  His  general  method 
is  decidedly  perspicuous,  although,  as  we  have  seen  in  discussing 
his  paragraphs,  it  also  comes  §prt  of  perfection,  and  is  open  to 
amendment  His  numerous  examples  and  comparisons  conduce 
greatly  to  perspicuity.  And,  finally,  his  extraordinary  number  of 
contrasts  is  a  help  in  the  same  direction. 

While  Macaulay  is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous  of  English 
writers,  he  has  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  minutely  exact. 
We  have  seen  that,  after  stating  a  general  principle,  he  makes  his 
meaning  perspicuous — clear  in  its  leading  outlines — by  a  free 
quotation  of  examples.  But  he  quotes  his  examples  roundly  and 
c(t)nfidently ;  he  very  seldom  pauses  to  take  note  of  casuistical 
objections,  of  special  circumstances  making  a  particular  case  doubt- 
ful as  an  example  of  his  general  assertion  :  Frederick  the  Great  is 
a  typical  German,  and  commits  blunders  in  French  that  would 
have  moved  a  smile  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  a  typical  Scotsman,  and  he  perpetrates  Scotticisms  that  a 
London  apprentice  would  laugh  at ;  Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man, 
Hoole  a  very  small  man — yet  Ben  Jonson's  verse  was  rugged,  and 
Hoole,  as  coming  after  Pope,  poured  out  decasyllabic  verses  in 
thousands,  "  all  as  well  turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other 
as  the  blocks  which  have  passed  through  Mr  BruneFs  mill  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth."  In  like  manner  his  comparisons  are 
perspicuous,  are  good  as  broad  indications  of  his  general  meaning ; 
but  they  have  the  same  defect — a  defect  for  certain  purposes  at 
least — of  not  being  nicely  pointed  to  the  relevant  circumstances, 
of  not  entering  into  exact  details.  We  get  but  a  vague  notion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  statement  that 
"  she  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  Geneva;"  and  little  distinct  information  about  Addison's 
Epistle  from  the  statement  that  "  it  contains  passages  as  good  as 
the  second-rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the 
reputation  of  Pamell  or  Prior."  It  is  not  by  such  rough  asser- 
tions that  accurate  knowledge  is  imparted  ;  they  convey  rather  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  than  the  reality ;  they  are  simple  but  vague. 

When  we  insist  upon  Macaulay's  want  of  minute  exactness, 
of  all  pretension  to  be  called  an  accurate  writer,  it  is  but  fair  to 
notice  that  minute  exactness,  scrupulous  accuracy,  did  not  accord 
with  the  popular  design  of  his  works.  He  wrote  for  hurried 
readers,  and  more  to  amuse  or  interest  than  to  instruct.  He 
considered  that  "laborious  research  and  minute  investigation" 
belonged  to  authors  by  profession.  We  can  excuse  a  want  of 
exactness  in  a  i^Titer  so  anxious  to  make  his  language  perspicu- 
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ous.  For  his  perspicuity  he  certainly  deserves  all  praise ;  and  it  id 
always  right  to  point  out  that  from  this  very  qusdity  his  inexact- 
ness is  easily  discovered,  and  that  he  passes  for  shallow  in  many 
quarters  where  a  more  shallow  and  at  the  same  time  more  obscure 
writer  would  pass  for  profound.  Particularly  is  he  admirable  for 
his  profuseness  of  exemplification :  he  often  supplies  us  with  the 
means  of  correcting  his  own  indistinct  generalities.  Even  his 
comparisons  to  individuals  and  specific  institutions,  though  vague, 
are  seldom  misleading :  if  they  convey  little  substantial  knowledge, 
they  at  least  convey  no  error.  For  such  comparisons  it  may  al- 
ways be  pleaded  that  they  awaken  curiosity,  and  set  the  inquirer 
on  the  right  track ;  if  we  desire  fuller  information,  they  direct  us 
where  to  look  for  it  In  a  hasty  review  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  incite  the  reader  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  doctrines  of  other  Churches ;  and  where  limits 
preclude  a  full  discussion,  to  furnish  no  more  detail  than  an  index 
map.  • 

I 

In  the  quality  of  strength,-  Macaulay  offers  a  great  and  obvious 
contrast  to  De  Quincey — the  contrast  between  brilliant  animation 
and  stately  pomp.  His  movement  is  more  rapid  and  less  dignified. 
He  does  not  slowly  evolve  his  i)eriods,  "  as  under  some  genial  in- 
stinct of  incubation : "  he  never  remits  his  efforts  to  dazzle ;  and 
in  his  most  swelling  cadences,  he  always  seems  to  be  jierorating 
against  an  imaginary  antagonist 

Most  of  the  elements  of  his  peculiar  animation  have  already 
been  noticed  in  other  connections.  We  have  already  commented 
u|)on  the  varied  expression,  the  abrupt  transitions,  the  constant 
play  of  antithesis,  the  perspicuous  method,  and  the  lively  array 
of  concrete  particulars.  We  have  also  noticed  implicitly  the  ex- 
liilarating  pace  both  of  the  language  and  of  the  thoughts,  the 
rapidity  of  the  rhythm — as  determined  by  shortness  of  phrase, 
clause,  and  sentence — and  the  quick  succession  of  the  ideas. 

As  regards  his  animated  "  objectivity,"  or  concreteness,  there  is 
one  thing  that  might  be  brought  out  more  fully — namely,  his  art 
of  enlivening  condensed  narrative  by  pictorial,  or  at  least  concrete, 
circiunlocutions.  We  quote  as  an  example  part  of  his  account  of 
Strafford : — 

*'  He  had  boon  one  of  the  most  diatiiiguished  members  of  the  Opposition, 
ami  felt  towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that  pt^ulinr-imdignUy  which 
has,  in  all  ages^  been  dutrnrtcristic  of  apostates.  He  perfectly  understood  the 
fi.'t'liiigs,  the  resources,  and  the  policT  of  the  party  to  whicli  he  had  lately 
belonged,  and  had  formed  a  vast  and  deeply  meditated  scheme  which  very 
ncarbi  confounded  even  the  able  tactics  of  the  st-aU^n^yi  by  whom  the  Hmisf.  of 
Cvinnions  had  been  directed,     .     .     .     His  object  was  to  do  for  England  all^ 
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aiid  i/wre  than  all,  thcU  Richelieu  was  doing  in  France ;  to  make  Charles  a 
monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on  the  CojUinerUf "  &c. 

These  frequent  allusions  to  actual  men  and  things  would  alone 
make  the  style  viyacious ;  the  rapid  succession  of  particulars  is  in 
itself  exhilarating. 

He  had  a  great  command  over  the  proper  vocabulary  of  strength. 
He  is  very  vehement  in  his  epithets.  Whole  pages  might  be 
quoted  that  contain  hardly  a  single  adjective  under  the  degree 
of  enormous.  One  of  his  favourite  themes  is  the  corruption  and 
profligacy  of  the  Restoration  times.  Whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  this,  he  seems  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and  uses  the  strongest 
language  that  propriety  will  allow.  And  this  subject  is  only  one 
out  of  many  that  provoke  his  vehemence  to  an  equal  degrea  On 
every  subject,  indeed,  he  expresses  himself  with  confidence,  and  in 
language  habitually  bordering  on  the  extrema 

He  has  been  much  taken  to  task  for  the  violence  of  his  invec- 
tive. Certainly,  when  he  ccmceived  a  dislike  to  an  individual  or 
to  an  institution,  he  expressed  his  feelings  without  reserva  And 
he  disliked  a  great  many  characters.  He  disliked  all  the  English 
statesmen  of  the  Revolution  period  for  their  treachery  and  want 
of  patriotism.  Sir  William  Temple  he  pronounces  to  be  "the 
most  respectable  "  of  them.  Yet  even  Temple,  he  declares,  "  was 
not  a  man  to  his  taste ; "  he  "  had  not  sufficient  warmth  and  elevar 
tion  of  sentiment  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  virtuous  man."  Judge 
Jeffreys  he  regards  with  the  most  absolute  loathing,  and  holds  up 
to  contempt  and  hatred  with  an  indignation  as  cordial  as  if  one  of 
his  own  family  had  been  among  the  bloody  monster's  many  victims. 
Concerning  this  part  of  the  History,  Mr  Croker  said  in  the  *  Quar- 
terly Review'  that  the  historian  had  almost  realised  Alexander 
Chalmers's  *Biograpliia  Flagitiosa;  or,  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
Scoundrels.'  "  He  hates,"  said  Mr  Croker  further,  "  nearly  every- 
body but  Cromwell,  William,  Whig  exiles,  and  Dissenting  parsons." 
The  last  sneer  goes  perhaps  too  far;  the  insinuation  is  hardly 
correct:  Macaulay  was  much  more  imimrtial  in  his  hatred  than 
this  would  imply.  He  hated  some  of  the  French  Republicans  as 
heartily  as  he  hated  any  of  our  English  ancestors,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory.  He  has  written  nothing  stronger  than  his  condemnation 
of  Barr^ra  Ban-fere  "approached  nearer  than  any  person  men- 
tioned in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea  of 
consummate  and  universal  depravity."  This  is  very  strong,  but 
becomes  stronger  still  as  the  historian  proceeds.  Here  he  makes 
Barrfere  an  approximation  to  unqualified  depravity :  a  little  further, 
and  he  drops  the  slight  reservation.  "  All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties 
had  some  good  qualities,  and  Barrhre  had  noneJ^  "  Barrfere  had 
not  a  single  virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  o?i€." 

Sometimes,  in  his  contemptuous  and  derisive  moods,  he  uses  a 
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studied  meanness  of  expression  that  reminds  us  of  the  coarse 
familiarity  of  Swift  Thus,  speaking  of  Boswell,  he  says — "  If  he 
had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  never  have  been  a  great 
writer."  So  of  Chatham,  he  says — "He  was  abt  invited  to  be- 
come a  placeman,  and  he  therefore  stuck  firmly  to  his  old  trade  of 
patriot."  This  homely  order  of  expression  he  often  employs  with 
p-eat  effect  in  the  way  of  derisive  refutation.  Thus,  in  ridiculing 
Southcy's  sentimental  views  on  questions  of  political  economy,  he 
says — "  We  might  ask  how  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  production  of  pai)er  money,  when  a  man  is  hanged  if  he  issues 
any  in  the  name  of 'Another,  and  is  forced  to  cash  what  he  issues 
in  his  own  1 " 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  such  strength  of  language 
and  the  figure  of  si)eech  known  as  hyperbola  The  italicised  ex- 
pressions in  the  following  passages  are  unmistakably  hyperbolical 
Such  expressions  are  very  common  in  Macaulay,  and,  read  along 
with  the  context,  do  not  strike  us  as  rising  far  above  the  genercd 
level  of  his  language : —  • 

'*  Tlio  house  of  Bourl>on  was  at  the  summit  of  human  greatness.  England 
liad  Ik'cu  outwittctl,  and  found  hci'self  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and 
iKM-ilous.  Tlie  jKJople  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities  by  which  they 
were  destined  to  ex])iate  the  i>erfidy  of  their  sovereign,  icciU  mad  with  priiU. 
and  flcUght.     Eir.nj  man  looked  as  if  a  great  rsf/tU  liadjust  been  left  ?iim." 

"His  own  reflections,  his  own  energy,  were  to  supply  the  pface  of  all 
Dmnxintj  Street  and  Somerset  House.  .  .  .  The  pre^Jervatiou  of  an  em- 
j)ire  from  a  formidable  combination  of  foreign  enennes,  the  construction  of 
a  govenimcnt  in  all  its  parts,  were  accomplislied  by  him,  while  every  ship 
brought  out  bales  of  censure  from  his  employers,  .ami  while  the  recoixls  of 
eveiy  consultation  yvvre  filled  with  acrimonious  minutes  by  colleagues." 

One  of  his  modes  of  exaggeration  is  almost  a  mannerism. 
Whatever  he  happens  to  be  engaged  with  is  in  some  respect  or 
other  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  existed  The  following 
arc  his  two  most  common  forms  for  expressing  such  a  conviction  : 
— (i.)  "No  election  ever  took  place  under  circumstances  so  favour- 
able to  the  Court."  (2.)  "  Of  all  the  many  uni)opular  steps  taken 
by  the  Government,  the  most  unpopular  was  the  publishing  of 
this  declaration." 

He  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  making  the  same  extreme  state- 
ment about  two  different  j)ersons.  Thus  he  says  of  Clarendon — 
*'  No  man  ever  laboured  so  hard  to  make  himself  despicable  and 
ludicrous ; "  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  makes  a  like  remark  about 
Boswell. 

So  much  for  the  animation  of  Macaulay's  manner.  As  regards 
his  choice  of  subjects,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  he  is  careful 
to  take  up  only  such  as  liave  an  indeiKjndent  interest  to  the  mass 
of  English  readers.     Consequently  his  charms  of  style  operate  at 
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every  advantage;  they  have  no  dead  weight  to  overcome;  they 
are  required  only  to  support  the  natural  interest  of  the  matter. 
A  History  of  England,  if  written  with  moderate  spirit,  would 
always  have  an  attraction  for  every  Englishman;  written  with 
Macaulay*s  glowing  patriotism  and  brilliant  style,  it  proved  more 
attractive  than  the  most  captivating  novel  Similarly  with  his 
Essays.  His  article  on  Milton  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank 
of  popular  favourites;  an  extraordinary  success  resulting,  not  so 
much  from  the  display  of  his  literary  knowledge,  as  from  the 
happy  application  of  his  glittering  rhetoric  to  a  theme  much  can- 
vassed at  the  time.  All  his  essays  are  upon  men  of  first-rate 
interest:  any  particulars  about  Machiavelli,  Byron,  Johnson, 
Bacon,  Pitt,  or  Frederick  the  Great,  are  eagerly  read,  if  there  is 
any  appearance  of  novelty  in  the  manner  of  relating  them. 

Great  men  and  great  events — these  are  the  favourite  themes  of 
Macaulay.  When  such  matter  is  handled  in  such  a  manner,  no 
wonder  that  the  writer  is  the  most  popular  author  of  his  day. 

Animation  is  our  author's  distinguishing  quality;  but  often 
from  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  objects  that  he  brings 
into  comparison  with  it  from  all  countries  and  from  all  times,  his 
style  takes  a  loftier  tone. 

There  is  something  more  than  animating  in  his  easy  manner  of 
ranging  through  space  and  time.  To  be  transported  with  such 
freedom  from  continent  to  continent,  from  djoiasty  to  dynasty, 
and  from  age  to  age ;  to  pass  judgment  on  the  rival  pretensions  of 
the  foremost  men  and  the  most  august  empires  that  have  appeared 
in  the  world, — this,  unless  we  have  a  very  frivolous  conception  of 
what  we  are  doing,  should  elevate  us  to  the  highest  heights  of 
sublimity.  Macaulay's  abrupt  manner  is  sometimes  antagonistic 
to  the  finest  effects  that  might  be  accomplished  by  these  ambitious 
surveys.     But  very  often  his  eloquence  is  lofty  and  imposing. 

Thus,  in  advocating  with  wonted  enthusiasm  the  apotheosis  of 
Lord  Clive : — 

"  From  Clive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political  ascendancy  of  tlio 
English  in  that  country.  His  dexterity  and  resolution  realised,  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous  visions  wliich  had  floated 
before  the  imagination  of  DupleLx.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivated  territory, 
such  an  amount  of  revenue,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  adde<l 
to  the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most  successful  proconsul.  Nor  were  such 
wealthy  spoils  ever  borne  under  arches  of  triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
and  through  the  crowded  Forum,  to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove.  The 
fame  of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Tigranes  grows  dim  when  com- 
pared with  the  splendour  of  the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adven- 
turer achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers  to  one  half  of  a 
Roman  legion." 

Perhaps  his  noblest  flight  of  sublimity  is  his  eulogy  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Government  This  is  in  every  way  an  admirable 
s[)ecimen  of  his  style.  There  is  jost  one  hreok  in  the  sustained 
grandeur  of  the  passage.  He  should  not  have  introduced  the  nu- 
merical com|>arison  between  the  different  creeds — a  tag  of  statistics 
is  very  chilling  and  repulsive  amidst  the  glowing  flow  of  admi- 
ration. Macaulay's  abundance  of  hard  information  often  betrays 
him  into  violations  of  Art 

Pathos. 

In  Macaulay's  style,  as  in  his  nature,  there  was  more  vigour 
than  tenderness  or  delicacy.  The  abruptness  and  rapidity  of  tran- 
sition, and  the  unseasonable  intrusion  of  hard  matters  of  fact,  which 
wc  have  just  referred  to  as  being  fatal  to  sustained  sublimity,  were 
no  less  fatal  to  sustained  pathos.  The  following  account  of  the 
death  of  Hampden  illustrates  the  beauties  and  the  faults  of  his 
pathetic  narration : — 

"  Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning  on  his  horse's 
iierk,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle.  The  mansion  which  had  been  in- 
liabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and  from  which  in  his  youth  he  had  canieil 
liuine  hi.s  bride  Eliza))eth,  was  in  sight.  There  still  remains  an  aflecting 
tnulition  that  he  looked  for  a  moment  towards  that  beloved  house,  and  made 
an  ulT«.>rt  to  go  thither  to  die.  But  the  enemy  lay  in  that  direction.  He 
turn«»(l  his  horse  towanls  Tliame,  where  he  arrived  almost  fainting  with 
ogoiiy.  The  surgeons  di"esse<l  his  wounds.  Kut  there  was  no  lu>i)e.  The 
pain  which  he  suUered  was  most  excruciating.  But  he  endured  it  with 
ailinii-al»le  firmness  and  resignation.  His  first  cai-e  was  for  his  country.  He 
v\  loto  from  his  bed  several  letters  to  London  concerning  public  affairs,  and 
sent  a  last  pressing  message  to  the  headciuartere,  recommending  that  the 
(lispei-sed  forces  should  Ik^  concentrated.  >Mien  his  public  duties  were  jier- 
fornied,  he  calmly  prepaivd  himself  to  die.  He  was  attended  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  with  whom  lie  had  lived  ui  habits  of 
intimacy,  and  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Green -coats,  Dr 
Spurton,  whom  Baxter  describes  as  a  famous  and  excellent  divine." 

The  galloping  short  sentences  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  are 
sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  uncongenial  than  the  ostentatious  scrap  of  antiquarian  know- 
ledge foisted  in  at  the  end. 

His  reflections  on  St  Peter's  Ad  Vincula,  where  Monmouth  was 
Ijuried,  are  solemn  and  touching.     He  warns  us  that — 

"Death  is  thci*e  associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbev  and  St  Paul's, 
with  genius  and  ^'irtue,  with  jniblic  veneration,  and  >vith  imperishable 
reno"wii ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  chui-ches  and  churchyards,  with  everything 
that  is  most  endearing  in  social  and  domestic  charities, — but  with  whatever 
is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph 
of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  friends,  ^ith  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame  " — 

and  he  then  proceeds  to  record  a  long  line  of  illustrious  and  un- 
fortunate dead      The  art  of  such  a  passage  is  of  the  simplest 
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order.  To  us  it  is  affecting  as  a  vivid  representation  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  of  the  disasters  that  wait  upon  greatness :  but  to  the 
narrator  it  is  little  more  than  an  exercise  of  historical  memory. 

The  Ludicrous, 

Macaulajr's  wit  and  humour  are  the  wit  and  humour  usually 
ascribed  to  "  The  True-Bom  Englishman-"  He  has  no  command 
either  of  biting  insinuation  or  of  delicate  raillery.  His  laugh  is 
hearty  and  confident;  unsparing  contempt,  open  derision,  broad 
and  boisterous  humour.  Of  each  of  the  tiiree  qualities  thus 
loosely  expressed,  we  shall  produce  examples :  his  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  for  whom  he  "  entertained  a  more  unmitigated 
contempt  than  for  any  character  in  our  history ; "  a  short  extract 
from  his  review  of  Mitford's  *  History  of  Greece ; '  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  review  of  Nares's  *  Life  of  Lord  Burleigh  : ' — 

**  Bad  as  the  Archbishop  was,  however,  he  was  not  a  traitor  within  the 
statute.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  so  formidable  as  to  be  a  proper  subject 
for  a  retrospective  ordinance  of  the  Legislature.  His  mind  had  not  expan- 
sion enougn  to  comprehend  a  great  scheme,  good  or  bad.  His  oppressive 
acts  were  not,  like  those  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  parts  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem. They  were  the  luxuries  in  which  a  mean  and  irritable  disposition 
indulges  itself  from  day  to  day,  the  excesses  natural  to  a  little  mind  in  a 
great  place.  The  severest  punishment  which  the  two  Houses  could  have 
inflicted  on  him  would  have  been  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  send  him  to 
Oxford.  There  he  might  have  stayed,  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical 
temper  —  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory  and  mangle ;  plaguing  the 
Cavaliers,  for  want  of  somebody  else  to  plague,  with  his  peevishness  and 
absurdity ;  performing  grimaces  and  antics  in  the  Cathetiral ;  continuing 
that  incomparable  Diary,  which  we  never  see  without  forgetting  the  vices 
of  his  heart  in  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect,  minuting  down  his  dreams, 
counting  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  his  nose,  watching  the  direction 
of  the  salt,  and  listening  for  the  note  of  the  screech-owls.  Contemptuous 
mercy  was  the  only  vengeance  which  it  became  the  Parliament  to  take  on 
sach  a  ridiculous  old  bigot" 

**The  principal  characteristic  of  this  historian,  the  origin  of  his  excellences 
and  his  defects,  is  a  love  of  singularity.  He  has  no  notion  of  going  with  a 
multitude  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  An  explotled  opinion,  or  an  unpopular 
person,  has  an  irresistible  charm  for  him.  Tlio  same  perverseness  may  l)o 
traced  in  his  diction.  His  style  would  never  have  been  elegant,  but  it  might 
at  least  have  been  manly  and  ^perspicuous  ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  elabor- 
ate care  could  possibly  have  ma<le  it  so  bad  as  it  is. " 

**The  work  of  Dr  Nares  has  filled  us  with  astonishment  similar  to  that 
which  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when  first  he  landed  in  Brobdingnng, 
and  saw  com  as  high  as  the  oaks  in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as 
buckets,  and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  turkeys.  The  whole  book,  and  every 
component  part  of  it,  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  title  is  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  preface ;  the  prefatory  matter  would  furnish  out  an  onlinaiy 
book  ;  ana  the  book  contains  as  much  reading  as  an  ordinary  library.  \\  e 
cannot  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  stupendous  mass  of  paper  which  lies  before 
OS  better  than  by  saying  that  it  consists  of  about  two  thousand  closely 
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printed  quarto  pages,  tliat  it  oocnpies  fiftoen  hundred  inchefl  cubic  meMnre, 
and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois.  Such  a  book  niiffht,  before 
tlie  deluge,  have  been  considered  as  light  reading  by  Hilpa  ana  Shalum. 
But,  unhappily,  the  life  of  man  is  now  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Dr  Nares  to  demand  from  us  so 
largo  a  portion  of  so  short  an  existence. 

'*  Compared  with  the  labour  of  reading  through  these  yolumes,  all  other 
labour,  tne  labour  of  thieyes  on  the  treadmill,  of  children  in  factories,  of 
negroes  in  sugar-plantations,  is  an  agreeable  recreation,'*  &c 

His  masterpieces  of  broad  ridicule  are  found  in  his  literary 
reviews.  He  makes  unmerciful  game  of  SoutheVs  Political 
Economy,  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems,  and  Crokers  edition  of 
BoswelL 

Melody  y  Harmony  ^  Taste. 

Macaulay's  rh3rthm  is  fluent,  rarely  obstructed  by  harsh  combina- 
tions, but  It  is  not  rich  and  musical  like  De  Quincey's.  Though 
often  abrupt  and  always  rapid,  at  times,  as  we  have  seen,  it  swells 
into  more  flowing  cadences;  yet,  at  best,  the  melody  of  his  sen- 
tences is  the  melody  of  a  fluent  and  rapid  speaker,  not  the  musical 
roll  of  a  writer  whose  ear  takes  engrossing  delight  in  the  luxuries 
of  sound. 

Beyond  amplifying  the  roll  of  his  sentences  when  he  rose  to 
more  stately  declamations,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  studied 
much  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense.  His  rhythm  is  well 
suited  to  the  general  vigour  of  his  purposes;  it  is  not  much  in 
harmony  with  quiet  and  delicate  touches. 

Like  De  Quincey  and  Carlyle,  he  has  certain  salient  manner- 
isms. The  general  voice  of  persons  of  cultivated  taste  is  against 
his  abruptness,  his  h3rperbolical  turn  of  expression,  and  his  need- 
less employment  of  antithesis.  In  these  particulars  he  has  trans- 
gressed the  general  rule  of  not  carrying  pungent  and  striking 
artifices  to  excess.  Objection  may  also  be  taken  to  the  unmiti- 
gated force  of  his  derision  and  his  humour.  "  There  is  too  much 
horse-play  in  his  raillery." 


KINDS   OP   COMPOSITION. 

Tn  one  of  his  earlier  essays,  Macaulay  lays  down  the  opinion 
that  mere  descriptions  of  scenery  are  tiresome,  and  that  still  life 
needs  associations  with  human  feeling  to  make  it  interesting. 
This  explains  why  his  writings  contain  so  few  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery. 

When  engaged  on  his  History  he  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
visit  and  describe  from  personal  observation  the  scenes  ol  the  most 
memorable  events.     He  visited  the  battle-field  of  Sedgmoor,  and 
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describes  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  at  the  present  day 
as  seen  from  the  church-tower  of  Bridgewater.  But  the  description 
is  rather  an  analysis  of  the  landscape  into  its  general  elements, 
mingled  with  various  historical  reminiscences,  than  a  composition 
of  those  elements  into  a  definite  picture.  In  like  manner  he  wrote 
on  the  spot  a  description  of  the  Irish  towns  round  which  the 
Englishry  rallied  at  the  Revolution — Kenmare,  Enniskillen,  and 
Londonderry.  In  describing  Kenmare,  he  simply  notes  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  district — "  the  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes 
stretching  far  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the  eagles 
build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down  rocky  passes,  the  lakes  over- 
hung by  groves,  in  which  the  wild  deer  find  covert;"  elements, 
certainly,  of  gorgeous  scenery,  but  left  to  the  reader  to  form  into 
a  coherent  landscape.  His  description  of  Londonderry  is  perhaps 
his  most  vivid  effort  Yet  even  this  is  vague  compared  with  the 
luminous  word-painting  of  Carlyla 

In  his  Essays  he  neglects  many  opportunities  that  a  master  of 
descriptive  art  would  have  eagerly  seized.  Had  Carlyle  written 
an  essay  on  Lord  Clive,  he  would  have  luxuriated  in  realising  to 
English  readers  the  novel  aspects  of  Indian  scenery;  he  would  have 
put  forth  all  his  powers  of  imagery  to  convey  a  distinct  impression 
of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  table-lands  and  the  great  valleys, 
and  would  have  placed  vividly  before  us  the  exact  "lie"  of  the 
hill-fortresses  and  the  magnificent  cities  of  the  plains,  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  as  far  as  language  can  express 
such  things,  even  the  variations  of  sky  and  atmosphere. 

But  is  not  Macaulay  always  spoken  of  as  a  great  pictorial  artist  1 
True,  he  is  so ;  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  such  artists  as 
Carlyle.  The  dictum  quoted  above  is  the  key  to  his  choice  of 
subjects.  What  he  delights  to  group  and  to  delineate  is  not 
inanimate  things,  but  the  condition,  actions,  and  productions  of 
man.  When  he  describes  a  town  he  is  concerned  less  with  its 
shape  and  its  position  relatively  to  the  surrounding  landscape, 
than  with  its  political  or  commercial  importance,  the  number  and 
character  of  its  population,  or  the  splendour  of  its  buildings.  The 
description  of  Benares  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  manner : — 

**  His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city  which  in  wealth,  i)opulation, 
dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among  the  foremost  of  Asia.  It  was  commonly 
believed  that  half  a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into  that  labyrinth 
of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines,  and  minarets,  and  balconies,  and  cai-ved 
oriels  to  which  the  sacred  apes  clung  by  hundreds.  The  traveller  could 
scarce  make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  mendic^ints,  and  not  less 
holy  bulls.  The  broad  and  stately  flights  of  steps  which  descended  from 
these  swarming  haunts  to  the  bathing-places  along  the  Ganges,  were  worn 
every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  worshippere.  The 
schools  and  temples  drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  from  every  province  where 
the  Brahminical  faith  was  kuown.    .    .    .    Commerce  had  as  many  pilgrims 
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as  nligion.  AU  alone  the  shores  of  the  yenenble  stream  lay  great  fleets  of 
v(>s.s('l!)  latlen  with  rich  merchandise.  From  the  looms  of  Benares  went  forth 
the  most  delicate  silks  that  adorned  the  balls  of  St  James's  and  of  the  Petit 
'i'riaiioii ;  and  in  the  bazaars  the  muslins  of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of  Oude 
wei-e  mingled  ^ith  the  jewels  of  Golconda  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  ** 

There  is  thus  no  lack  of  pictorial  matter  in  Macaulay.  The 
peculiarity  is,  that  so  much  of  it  has  a  direct  connection  with 
human  beings,  and  that  though  of  a  strongly  objective  turn  of 
niiud,  he  had  no  natural  bent  for  the  description  of  still  Ufa  It 
wa8  vigorous,  stirring  movement — "  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  prac- 
tical life  " — that  chiefly  engaged  his  interest  He  is  nowhere  more 
iu  his  element  than  in  describing  a  gorgeous  pageant,  or  the  de- 
moDi^trations  of  an  excited  mob.  He  enters  with  great  zest  into 
the  reception  of  Charles  L  at  Norwich,  the  "  Progress "  of  James 
II.,  the  procession  of  William  and  Mary  along  the  Strand,  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  and  suchlike.  He  describes  the 
acconipan3dng  festivities  with  gusto;  the  illuminations,  the  bells 
ringing,  the  "  conduits  8{X)uting  wine,"  the  "  gutters  running  with 
ale."  There  is  probably  no  prose  {)assage  that  has  been  oftener 
committed  to  memory  than  his  account  of  the  trial  of  Hastings. 
One  of  hivS  most  vivid  pictures  is  his  detail  of  the  prolonged  excite- 
ment of  London  during  the  persecution  and  trial  of  the  seven 
I^ishops,  and  the  burst  of  joy  uj)on  their  acquittal : — 

"Sir  Roger  Lanpjley  answered  *Not  cuilty!*  As  the  wonis  ])assed  his 
lips,  Halifax  sprang  up  and  waved  his  iiat.  At  that  signal,  benches  and 
•jjallories  raised  a  shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thousand  j>ersons,  who  crowded 
the  great  hall,  replied  vnth  a  still  louder  shout,  which  ma<le  the  old  oaken 
roof  eiTiek  ;  and  ui  another  moment  the  innumerable  throng  >vithout  set  uj> 
a  third  huzza,  which  was  heard  at  TemJ^le  Bar.  The  Iwatjs  which  covered 
the  Thanies  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  veal  of  gun|>ow<ler  was  heard  on 
the  wat»'r,  and  another,  and  another;  anu  so,  in  a  few  momenta  the  glad 
tidings  wei'e  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London  Ihidge,  and  to 
the  forest  of  masts  below.  As  the  news  .^]>read,  streets  and  squares,  market- 
phues  and  coffee  -  hous^is,  broke?  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were  the 
acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping.  For  the  feelings  of  men  had 
Ix'cu  wound  up  to  such  a  ])oiut,  that  at  length  the  st^rn  English  nature,  so 
little  UsCil  to  outward  signs  of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobl»ed 
aloud  for  veiy  joy.  Meanwhile,  frt»m  the  outskirts  of  tlie  nmltitude,  horse- 
iiuMi  were  sjmrring  oflT  to  lK»ar  along  all  the  ga«at  roads  intelligence  of  the  vic- 
tory of  our  Church  and  nation." 

a 

As  regards  the  method  of  such  descriptions.  They  follow  very 
much  the  same  rules  as  the  description  of  scenery.  The  describer 
should  begin  with  a  comprehensive  \'iew  of  his  subject.  In  this 
respect  Macaulay  is,  as  a  nile,  exemplary.  In  liis  description  of 
Benares,  for  instance,  the  first  sentence  is  a  summary  introduction 
to  what  follows.  Further,  the  describer  should  observe  a  method 
in  the  details  ;  he  should  place  together  all  that  are  connected,  and 
should  give  them  either  in  the  direct  or  in  tlie  inverse  order  of 
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importance  :  lie  should,  at  Ica.st,  consider  what  is  the  most  hniiin- 
oiis  methd  in  the  particular  case.  This  Macau  lay  is  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  do :  we  saw  (p.  94)  that  his  order  of  statement  is  some- 
times confused.  The  description  of  the  London  rejoicings  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  description  from  the  traveller's  point  of  view. 

After  all,  the  objective  character  of  our  author's  style  consists 
more  in  the  pictorial  touches  brought  in  by  a  side  wind  than  in 
the  direct  description  of  objects.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
instead  of  making  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  he  states  some  sug- 
gestive circumstance.  Instead  of  saying  that  nobles  and  even 
princes  were  proud  of  a  University  degree,  he  says  that  they 
"  were  proud  to  receive  from  a  University  tJie  pt^imler/e  of  wearing/ 
(he  (lodtoral  scarlet"  Instead  of  saying  tbat  the  Dutch  would 
never  incur  the  risk  of  an  invasion,  be  says  that  "they  would 
never  incur  the  risk  of  seeing  an  invading  army  encamjyed  between 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,"  Such  concrete  circumstances  are  very 
instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  pictorial  air  of  his  pages — impart- 
ing all  the  more  splendour  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  loud  and  glar- 
ing, rather  than  quiet  and  significant 

In  the  important  process  of  describing  the  feelings,  he  displays 
his  usual  objectivity.  He  tells  what  people  said,  what  they  did, 
how  they  looked,  what  visions  passed  through  their  imaginations, 
and  leaves  the  particularities  of  their  state  of  feeling  to  be  inferred 
from  these  material  indications.  Carlyle  represents  Johnson  "  with 
his  great  greedy  heart  and  unspeakable  chaos  of  thoughts ;  stalk- 
ing mournful  on  this  earth,  eagerly  devouring  what  spiritual  thing 
he  could  come  at"  Macaulay  represents  him  with  more  of  con- 
crete circumstances :  "  ransacking  his  father's  shelves,"  "  devour- 
ing hundreds  of  pages,"  "  treating  the  academical  authorities  with 
gross  disrespect,"  standing  "  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  haran- 
guing a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in  8j)ite  of  his  tattered  gown 
and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and  audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed 
ascendancy." 

Narrative. 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  judgment  of  able  critics  regarding  the 
merits  of  Macaulay 's  *  History  of  England,'  viewed  as  a  philoso- 
phical history  or  as  a  solid  narrative  of  public  events,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  and  is  an  eminently  popular  work.  It 
gained  the  popular  favour  not  by  slow  degrees,  but  at  a  leap  ;  five 
editions,  numbering  in  all  about  18,000  copies,  were  sold  in  six 
months.  In  the  following  remarks,  we  cannot  profess  to  anaylse 
all  the  ingredients  of  his  extraordinary  charm  for  English  readers, 
but  only  to  observe  how  far  he  fulfils  certain  conditions  of  per- 
spicuous, instructive,  and  interesting  narrative. 
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The  affairs  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  James  and  William 
were  considerably  involved,  and  without  skilful  arrangement  a  his- 
tory of  that  period  could  hardly  fail  to  be  confused.  Macaulay's 
exhibition  of  the  movements  of  different  parties,  the  different 
aspects  of  things  in  the  three  jiarts  of  the  kingdom,  the  complicated 
relations  between  James  and  William,  and  t£e  intrigues  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  is  managed  with  great  perspicuity. 

He  is  exemplary  in  keeping  prominent  the  main  action  and  the 
main  actor.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  our  interest  centres  in 
James.  We  are  eager  to  know  how  the  change  of  monarch  was 
received  in  London  and  through  the  country,  and  how  James 
stood  in  his  relations  with  France  and  Rome,  with  Scotland,  and 
with  the  English  clergy  and  the  Dissenters.  Macaulay  follows  the 
lead  of  this  natural  interest,  and  does  not  leave  James  until  he  is 
fairly  settled  on  the  throne.  James  once  established,  our  interest 
in  him  is  for  the  time  satisfied,  and  we  desire  to  know  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  baffled  opponents.  Accordingly,  the  historian 
trans] >orts  us  to  the  asylum  of  the  Whig  refugees  on  the  Continent, 
describes  them,  and  keeps  their  machinations  in  Holland,  and  their 
successive  invasions  of  Britain,  i)rominent  on  the  stage  until  the 
final  collapse  of  their  designs  and  the  execution  of  their  leaders. 
That  chapter  of  the  History  ends  with  an  account  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  western  insurrection 
under  Monmouth.  Then  the  scene  changes  to  Ireland,  the  next 
interesting  theatre  of  events.  And  so  on :  there  were  various 
critical  junctures  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  and  the  events 
leading  to  each  are  traced  sejiarately. 

The  arrangement  is  so  easy  and  natural,  that  one  almost  won- 
ders to  see  it  alleged  as  a  merit  But  when  we  compare  it  with 
Hume's  arrangement  of  the  events  of  the  same  period,  we  see  that 
even  a  historian  of  eminence  may  pursue  a  less  luminous  method. 
Hume  relates,  first,  all  that  in  his  time  was  known  of  James's 
relations  with  France ;  then  the  various  jmrticulars  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  England,  down  to  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth ;  then 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  including  Argyle's  invasion  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliament.  He  goes  ui)on  the  plan  of  taking  up 
events  in  local  departments,  violating  both  the  order  of  time  and 
the  order  of  dependence.  Macaulay  makes  the  government  of 
James  the  connecting  rod  or  trunk,  taking  up,  one  after  another, 
the  difficulties  that  successively  besiege  it,  and,  when  necessary, 
stepping  back  to  trace  the  particular  difficulty  on  hand  to  its  ori- 
ginal, without  regard  to  locality.  By  grappling  thus  boldly  with 
the  complicacy  of  events,  he  renders  his  narrative  more  continuous, 
and  avoids  the  error  of  making  a  wide  se^mration  between  events 
that  were  closely  connected  or  interdependent  He  does  not,  like 
Hume,  give  the  descent  of  Monmouth  in  one  section,  and  the 
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descent  of  Argyle  upon  Scotland,  an  event  prior  in  point  of  time, 
in  another  and  subsequent  section.  James,  after  his  accession,  put 
off  the  meeting  of  the  English  Parliament  till  the  more  obsequious 
Parliament  of  Scotland  should  set  a  good  example.  Macaulay 
tells  us  at  once  James's  motive  for  delaying  the  meeting  of  the 
English  Parliament,  and  details  what  happened  in  Scotland  during 
the  fortnight  of  delay.  In  Hume's  History,  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  till  after  the 
execution  of  Argyle,  by  which  time  we  are  interested  in  another 
chain  of  events;  and  do  not  catch  the  influence  of  the  proceedings 
in  Scotland  upon  the  proceedings  in  England 

In  the  explanation  of  events,  Macaulay  is  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  plausible,  but  does  not  strike  us  as  being  precisely  correct. 
When  he  can  produce  a  broad  and  obvious  motive,  he  does  not 
refine  upon  the  proportionate  influence  of  minor  motives.  Upon 
this  tendency  we  remarked  in  treating  of  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  his  style.  If  it  does  not  add  to  his  scientific  value,  it  adds  at 
least  to  his  popularity. 

As  compared  with  the  historians  of  last  century — Hume,  Gibbon, 
Robertson — Macaulay  is  superior  in  the  use  of  summaries,  pro- 
spective and  retrospective,  to  help  our  comprehension  of  details. 
As  compared  with  Carlyle,  he  is  inferior  in  this  respect  Before 
entering  into  the  detail  of  an  incident,  he  usually  favours  us  with 
a  general  sketch  of  its  nature,  and  its  bearing  on  what  has  been 
or  what  is  about  to  be  related ;  but  he  is  not  so  exemplary  in  pre- 
figuring the  course  of  events  on  the  larger  scale.  You  can  usually 
tell  from  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  the  general  substance  of 
what  is  to  follow ;  you  cannot  always  tell  from  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  *  History  of  England'  on  its  first 
appearance  was  doubtless  due  partly  to  its  controversial  tone,  and 
its  able  support  of  a  popular  sida  With  his  hatred  of  abstract 
principles  of  government,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
shape  his  narrative  with  a  view  to  drawing  from  the  facts  any 
general  political  lessons,  such  as  a  caution  against  the  evils  of 
arbitrary  government  What  he  wished  to  enforce  was  not  an 
abstract  lesson,  but  a  strongly  cherished  opinion  amounting  briefly 
to  this,  that  the  government  of  the  Stuarts  was  a  curse  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  Eevolution  was  a  blessing. 

The  History  has  been  wittily  called  "  The  Wliig  Evangel,"  and 
we  have  seen  it  described  as  "An  Epic  Poem,  of  which  King 
William  is  the  Hero."  To  the  one  title  it  may  be  objected  that 
our  author  shows  the  Whig  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  to  have 
been  quite  as  discreditable  as  the  Tory  statesmen;  and  to  the 
other,  that  the  work  is  more  rhetorical  and  polemic  ^an  poetical. 
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If  we  must  have  a  caricature  secondary  title  for  the  book,  it  would 
])erhaps  be  more  accurately  described  as  "  A  Plea  for  the  Glorious 
Memory,"  or  *' A  short  and  easy  Method  with  the  Stuarts." 

One  of  Macaulay's  pet  theories,  advocated  with  his  usual  en- 
tluisiasm,  was  his  view  as  to  the  proper  method  of  writing  history. 
He  was  eager  for  the  admission  of  greater  scenical  interest  He 
loses  no  opportunity  of  striking  at  "  flie  dignity  of  history,"  which 
would  confine  the  historian  to  *'  a  detail  of  public  occurrences — the 
operations  of  sieges — the  changes  of  administrations — ^the  treaties 
— the  conspiracies — ^the  rebellions."  He  would  '^  intersperse  the 
details  which  are  the  charm  of  historical  romances."  '*  The  per- 
fect historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  of  an 
age  is  exhibited  in  miniatura"  "We  should  not  have  to  look  for 
the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their 
phraseology  in  *  Old  Mortality ; '  for  one  half  of  King  James  in 
Hume,  and  for  the  other  half  in  the  *  Fortunes  of  NigeL' " 

Following  out  this  theory,  he  gives  to  his  work  a  strong  tincture 
of  jiersonal  interest.  Even  in  the  introductory  summary,  when 
briefly  sketching  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration,  he  does 
not  forget  his  ideal ;  he  brings  up  the  "  great  characteristics  of  the 
age,  tlie  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English  gentry,  the  fierce 
licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken  reprobates,  whose 
excesses  disgraced  the  royal  cause — the  austerity  of  the  Presby- 
terian Sabbaths  in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  Independent 
I)reachers  in  the  camp,  the  precLse  garb,  the  severe  countenance,  the 
petty  scruples,  the  affected  accent,  the  absurd  names  and  phrases 
which  marked  the  Puritans," — and  so  on.  When  he  enters  on  the 
reign  of  James  II.  he  turns  aside  much  more  from  public  transac- 
tions to  the  details  of  private  life.  He  resuscitates  all  the  Court 
gossip  of  the  period.  He  draws  the  character  of  every  courtier  of 
any  note — rakes  up  their  foibles,  repeats  their  choicest  strokes  of 
wit  He  read  thousands  of  forgotten  tracts,  sermons,  and  satires 
ill  order  to  revive  for  us  the  personalities  of  the  age.  He  devotes 
fifteen  pages  to  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Charles  IL,  and  forty 
to  the  jiersecution  and  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

It  may  well  be  asked  Avhether  with  all  this  infusion  of  personal 
interest  he  comes  near  his  ideal  of  i)rescnting  a  miniature  of  the 
aire.  If  any  one  had  objected  to  him  that  he  shows  us  the  life  of 
the  courtiers  and  the  clergy  rather  than  the  life  of  the  people,  he 
would  jirobably  have  pointed  to  the  j massage  in  his  History  where 
he  des])atche8  all  that  he  has  to  say  about  the  people  in  six  pages, 
with  the  remark  that  so  little  is  known  concerning  "  those  who 
held  the  ploughs,  who  tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of 
Norwich,  and  scjuared  the  Portland  stone  for  St  Paul's." 

The  interest  of  personality  is  not  the  only  interest  in  his  nar- 
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rativa  He  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  it  a  dramatic  turn. 
When  he  introduces  his  personages,  and  explains  what  part  they 
are  playing,  he  drops  a  hint  that  by-and-by  they  may  be  found 
playing  a  very  different  part  We  have  already  seen  how  invet- 
erate is  his  habit  of  deferring  an  event  till  he  has  told  us  what 
ought  to  have  happened  or  what  might  have  happened.  This 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  dramatic  plotting,  and  excites  very 
much  the  same  interest ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  recognised  means  of 
raising  expectation  and  keeping  it  in  suspense.  In  like  manner  he 
expatiates  on  all  the  preliminaries  of  an  action  till  he  has  awak- 
ened in  us  something  like  the  excitement  of  those  that  are  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  event 

Another  great  charm  in  Macaulay's  narrative  is  his  hopeful  tone, 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  progress,  and  confident  befief  in  the 
fact  He  has  no  faith  in  the  dogma  that  former  times  were  better 
than  the  present ;  he  maintains  with  great  variety  of  eloquence  that 
mankind  is  steadily  and  rapidly  moving  forward.  Sanguine  minds 
are  never  weary  of  quoting  the  triimiphal  opening  of  his  History, 
and  in  particular  his  unhesitating  declaration  that  "the  history 
of  our  country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years  is  eminently 
the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  intellectual  improvement" 

For  English  readers  this  charm  is  increased  by  the  historian's 
patriotism.  The  world  is  advancing,  and  England  is  walking  in 
the  van. 

The  ^^  celebrated  Third  Chapter J^ — This  chapter  professes  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  "  the  England  which  Charles  II. 
governed."  It  is  interesting  as  an  elaborate  attempt  to  delineate 
a  cross  section  of  history. 

Many  of  the  details  have  been  challenged.  He  has  been 
accused  of  colouring  facts  to  suit  his  prejudice  in  favour  of 
modem  cultivation,  and  to  gratify  his  favourite  passion  for  anti- 
thesis. His  accounts  of  the  country  squire  and  the  country 
clergyman,  of  Buxton,  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  of  one  or 
two  other  things,  are  said  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  He  is 
charged  with  taking  the  lampoons  of  the  time  as  documents  of 
literal  fidelity. 

Without  pronouncing  upon  the  merits  of  these  charges,  which 
the  historian's  defenders  declare  to  be  trivial,  we  may  enter  two 
objections  to  the  chapter. 

(i.)  The  information  is  far  from  complete;  it  gives  a  very 
imperfect  view  of  the  state  of  society  during  the  period  chosen. 
A  preference  is  given  to  flash  and  startling  facts — to  the  material 
that  is  good  for  pictures  and  for  dazzling  paradoxes.  Hardly  any- 
thing is  told  us  concerning  the  machinery  of  commerce,  the  machi- 
nery of  government,  or  the  system  of  ranks;   he  says  nothing 
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about  that  important  social  fact  how  far  it  was  possible  to  pass 
from  one  station  in  life  to  another.  The  chapter  remains  a  great 
achievement  for  a  historian  who  was  not  also  a  special  antiquarian, 
and  who  did  not  make  even  history  his  exclusive  work ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  a  complete  sketch  of  the  period. 

(2.)  There  is,  as  already  noticed,  no  principle  of  order — no 
endeavour  to  help  the  reader's  memory.  When  we  study  the 
chapter,  we  can  trace  in  the  succession  of  subjects  a  certain 
train  of  association ;  but  there  is  slight  connection  apparent  upon 
the  surface,  and  one's  impression  at  the  end  of  the  whole  is  not 
a  little  confused.  The  population  leads  him  to  speak  of  the 
taxation  as  the  only  reliable  means  of  getting  at  the  population ; 
the  taxation  suggests  the  public  expenditure ;  the  public  expendi- 
ture the  public  resources,  agriculture  and  mining;  agriculture 
leads  to  rent;  rent  to  the  country  squire;  the  squire  to  the 
clergyman, — and  so  on.  On  such  a  method,  or  rather  no-method, 
there  could  be  nothing  but  intricacy  and  confusion. 

BjcpositioTU 

We  have  already  seen  how  far  Macaulay  possesses  the  gifts  of 
an  able  expositor.  With  his  mastery  of  language,  he  can  repeat 
his  statements  in  great  variety  of  forms.  In  his  love  of  antithesis 
he  often  has  recourse  to  the  obverse  form  of  rei)etition.  He  has 
an  incom|)arable  command  of  examples  and  illustrations.  Thus, 
of  all  the  four  great  arts  of  exposition  he  is  a  master. 

Yet  he  cannot  rank  as  an  expositor  with  such  a  writer  as  Paley. 
This  is  partly  on  account  of  a  deduction  that  must  be  made  from 
his  powers  of  accurate  exposition.  He  is  too  fond  of  extreme  and 
"  sensational "  examples,  and  of  easy  concrete  illustrations  not 
restricted  to  the  relevant  point  But  the  great  detraction  is,  that 
he  did  not  exhibit  his  jwwers,  like  Paley,  on  subjects  of  consider- 
able inherent  difficulty. 

Macaulays  bent  was  naturally  towards  subjects  of  popular  in- 
terest Whatever  he  cared  to  master  he  could  expound  with  the 
utmost  clearness;  but  he  had  little  inclination  for  hard  abstract 
principles.  His  '  Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code '  are  hardly  an 
exception.  He  has  to  support  the  provisions  of  the  Code  by 
general  considerations,  and  his  statement  of  these  considerations 
is  very  clear  and  very  interesting.  But  the  subject  is  not  natu- 
rally dry  and  repulsive.  There  is  no  greater  temptation  to  make 
the  Notes  abstruse  than  there  is  to  make  a  critical  essay  abstruse, 
lie  makes  them  interesting  and  animated  by  exactly  the  same 
artis  of  style  as  give  such  interest  and  animation  to  his  essays, 
lie  mixes  up  the  statement  of  the  general  principles  with  peurticu- 
lar  cases :  sometimes,  without  stating  the  principle  at  all,  he  merel}^ 
suggests  it  by  saying  that  the  particular  provision  he  is  defending 
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rests  on  the  same  principle  as  some  familiar  role  of  English  law. 
He  finds  ample  scope  for  antithesis  in  contrasting  other  Penal 
Codes  with  the  various  provisions  of  the  Code  recommended  for 
India.  Not  even  paradoxes  are  wanting ;  he  surprises  us  at 
times  by  finding  unsuspected  reasons  for  departing  from  some 
familiar  practice — such  as  the  practice  of  allowing  in  certain 
cases  an  option  between  fine  and  imprisonment 

Persuasion* 

Macaulay  was  a  very  popular  orator.  Soon  after  he  entered 
Parliament,  he  spoke  in  the  same  debate  with  the  late  Lord 
Derby;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  describes  their  speeches  as 
"two  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  spoken  in  Parliament**  And 
many  men  still  living  confess  that  their  prejudices  against  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  were  first  overcome  by  his  eloquent  and  per- 
spicuous arguments. 

His  speeches  are  not  the  only  evidence  of  his  debating  power. 
He  is  essentially  a  controversialist :  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  never  makes  a  statement  without  attempting  to 
prove  it  His  history  is  a  protracted  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution.  The  "Third  Chapter"  is  a  broadside  against  the 
superiority  of  former  day&  When  he  has  no  real  opponent  to 
refute,  no  actual  prejudice  to  overturn,  he  imagines  all  sorts  of 
objections  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  to  be  groundless. 
His  *  Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code'  are  defences  against 
supposed  objections.  His  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  is  a  plea 
under  the  disguise  of  a  judicial  summing  up.  Not  that  he 
argues  solely  from  the  love  of  argument;  always  in  earnest,  he 
is  eager  to  bring  others  round  to  his  own  views — ever  bent 
upon  convincing  and  converting. 

This  determination  to  persuade  is  at  the  root  of  his  efforts  to 
make  himself  understood  by  everybody,  already  noticed  as  the 
main  cause  of  his  simplicity  of  style.  He  is  not  content  to 
.utter  an  opinion  in  a  form  intelligible  from  his  own  point  of 
view :  having  constantly  before  him  the  desire  to  convince  all 
classes  of  minds,  he  asks  how  the  opinion  will  be  regarded 
by  people  of  opposite  sentiments,  and  shapes  his  statement  ac- 
cordingly. 

Knowledge  of  those  addressed. — Macaula^s  audience  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  That  he 
knew  many  favourite  maxims  and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  wide  popularity. 

He  humoured  in  an  especial  manner  two  feelings  that  are  said 

to  be  peculiarly  English — love  of  the  practical  as  opposed  to  the 

-  theoretical,  and  love  of  material  progress.      He  "  distrusts  all 

general  theories  of  government;"  he  was  intensely  inimical  to 
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Jamea  Mill's  Ebmj  on  GoTsnunenb  He  Iqt«6  giadnal  dbangfls ; 
he  professes  a  horror  of  revolutioiu  and  a  contempt  for  Hadicala. 
And  wliile  a  stanch  friend  to  intellectual  and  mraal  progren, 
he  is  far  from  seeing  any  danger  to  either  in  the  multipli^tion 
of  physical  comforts:  he  ezolta  in  the  English  "public  credit 
fruitful  of  marvels ; "  and  one  of  the  ideals  that  he  "  vishes 
from  his  soul "  to  see  realised  is,  "  employment  always  plentiful, 
wages  always  high,  food  always  cheap,  and  a  large  family  con- 
sidered not  as  an  encumbrance,  but  as  a  bleenn^' 

Another  thing  that  could  not  fail  to  endear  him  is  his  out- 
spoken pride  of  coontiy.  By  the  mixture  of  races  in  our  island 
was  formed,  he  says,  "  a  people  inferior  to  none  exiatiiig  in  the 
wDrld."  Englishmen  "were  then,  as  they  are  still,  a  brave, 
proud,  and  highnspirited  race,  nnaccnBtomed  to  defeat,  to  abame, 
or  to  servitude." 

Means  of  PenoMdmL— (i.)  Always  perfectly  mast«r  of  the 
facts  of  his  subject,  he  displays  the  highest  rhetorical  ingenni^ 
in  giving  happy  turns  to  opposing  argnmentL  This  was  one 
great  secret  of  his  success  in  the  ^forming  Parliamenta  of  1831 
and  1831.  Hardly  an  argument  could  be  advanced  but  he  turned 
it  against  the  speaker^ — maintaining  with  all  his  paradoxical  point 
that  it  was  precisely  the  consideration  that  led  him  to  advocate 
Reform.  The  Reformers  were  taunt«d  with  a  leaning  to  universal 
suffraga  "  Every  argument,"  returns  Macaulay,  "  which  would 
induce  me  to  oppose  universal  suffrage,  induces  me  to  support 
the  plan  which  is  now  before  us.  I  am  opposed  to  universal 
suffrage  because  I  think  that  it  would  produce  a  destructive 
revolution.  I  support  this  plan  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
our  best  security  against  a  revolution."  Again,  in  answer  to 
the  hackneyed  appc»l  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  he  says, 
"  We  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and  in  one  respect, 
at  least,  they  were  wiser  than  w&  They  legislated  for  their 
own  times.  They  looked  at  the  England  which  was  before 
them.  They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  twice  as  many 
members  to  York  as  they  gave  to  London,  because  York  had 
been  the  capital  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Constantius  Cbloras;" 
and  so  on.  Again,  "  It  is  precisely  because  our  institutions 
are  so  good  that  we  are  not  perfectly  contented  with  them  ; 
for  they  have  educated  us  int»  a  capacity  for  enjoying  stilt 
better  institutions."  Once  more — the  promoters  of  the  Anatomy 
Bill  were  accused  of  trying  to  make  a  law  to  benefit  the  nek 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  "  Sir,"  said  Macaulay,  "  the  fact 
is  the  direct  reverse.  This  is  a  bill  which  tends  especially  to 
benefit  the  poor;"  and  he  proceeded  to  prove  his  assertion  by 
examples. 

Another  of  the  devices  of  his  fertile  ingenuity  and  perfect  ac- 
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quaintance  with  his  subject  is  to  accuse  his  Conservative  opponents 
of  holding  dangerous  principles.  He  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  "  If,"  cries  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford — "  if  we  pass  this  law,  England  will  soon  be  a  Republic. 
The  Reformed  House  of  Commons  will,  before  it  has  sate  ten 
years,  depose  the  King  and  expel  the  Lords  from  their  House." 

**  Sir,"  returns  Macaulay,  **  if  my  honourable  friend  could  prove  this,  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  bringing  an  argument  for  democracy  infinitely 
stronffer  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Paine.  My  honourable 
friend's  proposition  is  in  fact  this  :  that  our  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
institutions  have  no  hold  on  the  public  mind  of  England ;  that  these  insti- 
tutions are  regarded  with  aversion  by  a  decided  majoritv  of  the  middle  class. 
.  .  .  Now,  sir,  if  I  were  convinced  that  the  great  boily  of  the  middle  class 
in  England  look  with  aversion  on  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  I  shouM  be 
forced,  much  against  my  will,  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  institutions  are  unsuited  to  my  country. " 

So  when  they  opposed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Rotten  Bor- 
oughs on  the  ground  that  it  was  spoliation  of  property,  Macaulay 
warned  them  of  the  danger  of  such  a  principle : — 

**  You  bind  up  two  very  different  things  in  the  hoj)e  that  they  may  stand 
together.  Take  need  that  they  do  not  fall  together,  i  ou  tell  the  people  that 
it  18  as  unjust  to  disfranchise  a  great  lord's  nomination  borough  as  to  con- 
fiscate his  estate.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  succeed  in  convincing  weak 
and  i^orant  minds  that  there  is  no  more  injustice  in  confiscating  his  estate 
than  m  disfranchising  his  borough." 

(2.)  His  powers  of  drawing  a  strong  and  vivid  picture  are  of 
great  service  in  helping  him  to  make  out  his  case.  In  arguing  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  make  a  powerful  state- 
ment of  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  system  of  representation, 
and  sketched  with  his  best  vigour  the  following  strong  example : — 

**  If,'  sir,  I  wishcii  to  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly  understand  what  I  con- 
sider as  the  great  defects  of  our  system,  I  would  conduct  him  through  that 
immense  city  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Great  Russell  Street  and  Oxford 
Street — a  city  sui)erior  in  size  and  in  population  to  the  capitals  of  many 
mighty  kingdoms ;  and  probably  sujK?rior  in  opulence,  intelligence,  and 
general  resi)ectability  to  any  city  in  the  world.  I  would  conduct  him  through 
that  interminable  succession  of  streets  and  squares,  all  consisting  of  well- 
built  and  well-furnished  houses.  I  would  make  him  observe  the  brillian(y 
of  the  shops,  and  the  crowd  of  well-appointe<l  equipages.  I  would  show  him 
that  magnificent  circle  of  palaces  which  surrounds  the  Regent's  Park.  I 
would  tell  him  that  the  rental  of  this  district  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  And  then  I  woulil 
tell  him  that  this  was  an  unrepresented  district. " 

To  take  another  well-known  instance.  In  answer  to  the  common 
objection  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  not  be  final,  he  argued  that 
finality  was  not  to  be  expected — that  a  changed  state  of  society 
might  again  call  for  a  change  in  the  representation.  His  manner 
of  patting  the  possibilities  of  change  was  characteristic  : — 
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*' Another  generation  may  find  in  the  new  representative  system  defects 
su('.h  as  we  find  in  the  old  representative  system.  Civilisation  will  proceed. 
AVcalth  will  increase.  Industry  and  trade  will  find  out  new  seats.  The 
same  causes  which  have  turned  so  many  villages  into  great  towns,  which 
have  turned  so  many  thousands  of  sc|uare  miles  of  fir  and  heath  into  com- 
iields  and  orchards,  will  continue  to  operate.  Who  ean  say  that  a  hundred 
years  hence  there  may  not  be,  on  the  shore  of  some  desolate  ttnd  silent  hay  in 
th4  Hebrides,  another  Liverpool  with  its  docks  and  vxirehouses  and  endless 
forests  of  viasts  f  Who  ean  say  that  the  huge  chimneys  of  another  Manchester 
may  not  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara  f  For  our  diildren  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  legislate. " 

(3.)  His  great  powers  of  debate  appear  chiefly  in  refutation.  He 
is  critical  rather  than  constructive.  He  takes  delight  in  exposing 
false  analogies  and  false  generalities,  and  in  showing  that  anticipa- 
tions are  not  warranted  by  previous  experience. 

When  he  can  put  a  doctrine  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  he 
tosses  it  with  great  spirit.  A  good  instance  is  his  assault  on 
primogeniture;  which  also  illustrates  his  habit  of  referring  all 
generalities  to  the  fundamental  particulars,  and  his  favourite  man- 
ner of  retorting  that  the  facts  prove  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
is  asserted : — 

*'  It  is  evident  that  this  theory,  though  intended  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations of  Govenimeut,  altogether  unsettles  them.  Did  the  divine  aud  im- 
mutable law  of  primogeniture  admit  females  or  exclude  them  ?  On  either 
supposition,  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  must  be  usurpers,  reigning  in  de- 
fiance of  the  commands  of  heaven,  and  might  bo  justly  di8i>08sessed  by  the 
rifflitful  heirs.  These  absunl  doctrines  received  no  countenance  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  the  chosen  jieople 
were  blamed  and  punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and  that  thev  were  afterwards 
commanded  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  him.  Their  whole  history, 
far  from  favouring  the  notion  that  primogeniture  is  of  divine  institution, 
would  rallur  seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  arc  under  the  special  pro- 
U'ction  of  heaven.  Isaac  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  nor  Jacob  of 
Isaac,  nor  Judah  of  Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse,  nor  Solomon  of  David.  In- 
deed, tlie  order  of  seniority  among  children  is  seldom  strictly  regarded  in 
countri(!S  where  polygamy  is  practised." 

Examples,  actual  cases,  which  he  lays  down  in  such  numbers, 
often  have  the  effect  of  a  proof,  being  the  actual  foundation  of  the 
general  proposition.  His  illustration  in  the  debate  on  the  Anatomy 
Bill  of  the  assertion  that  the  poor  suffer  more  by  bad  surgery  than 
the  rich,  has  something  of  this  effect : — 

**'\\nio  suffers  by  the  Iwul  state  of  the  Russian  Si'hool  of  surgery?  The 
ErniKiror  Nicholas  ?  By  no  means.  The  whole  evil  falls  on  the  peasantry. 
If  tlu;  education  of  a  surg«Jon  should  l>ecome  ver>'  expensive,  if  tiie  fees  of 
KUi-jEjeons  should  L"onse<]ucntlv  rise,  if  the  supply  of  regular  surgeons  should 
diniinish,  the  sutferers  would  be,  not  the  ricn,  but  the  poor  in  our  country 
villages,  who  would  again  be  left  to  mountebanks,  and  barbers,  and  old 
women,  and  charms,  and  quack  medicines." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  his  irresistible  use  of  facts  to  en- 
force his  views  is  to  be  seen  in  his  speeches  on  the  proposals  to 
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extend  Copyright  He  runs  over  the  principal  men  in  English 
literature,  and  examines  how  the  law  would  have  operated  with 
thent  Would  it  have  induced  Dr  Johnson  to  labour  more  assidu- 
ously had  he  known  that  a  bookseller,  whose  grandfather  had  pur- 
chased the  copyright  of  his  works  from  his  residuary  legatee  Black 
Frank,  would  be  in  1841  drawing  large  profits  from  the  monopoly  1 
Would  it  have  induced  him  to  give  one  more  allegory,  one  more 
life  of  a  poet,  one  more  imitation  of  Juvenal  1 

Very  often  his  concrete  comparisons  are  of  the  nature  of  argu- 
ments by  analogy.  His  speech  on  the  war  with  China,  defending 
the  Government  from  the  charge  of  having  brought  on  the  war  by 
mismanagement,  abounds  in  comparisons  of  this  sort  One  of  the 
charges  was  that  the  instructions  sent  to  the  superintendent  were 
vague  and  meagre,  to  which  Macaulay  replied  that  it  would  be 
pernicious  meddling  to  attempt  to  direct  in  detail  the  action  of  a 
functionary  fifteen  thousand  miles  off : — 

"  How  indeed  is  it  possible  that  they  should  send  him  directions  as  to  the 
details  of  his  administration  ?  Consider  in  what  a  state  the  affairs  of  this 
country  would  be  if  they  were  to  be  conducted  according  to  directions  framed 
by  the  ablest  statesman  residing  in  Bengal.  A  despatch  goes  hence  asking 
for  instructions  while  London  is  illuminating  for  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The 
instructions  arrive  when  the  French  army  is  encamped  at  Boulogne,  and 
when  the  whole  island  is  up  in  arms  to  repel  invasion.  A  despatch  is  written 
asking  for  instructions  when  Buonaparte  is  at  Elba.  The  instructions  come 
when  he  is  at  the  Tuilleries.  A  despatch  is  written  asking  for  instructions 
when  he  is  at  the  Tuilleries.  The  instructions  come  when  he  is  at  St  Helena. 
It  would  be  just  as  impossible  to  govern  India  in  London  as  to  govern  Eng- 
land at  Calcutta." 

Here  we  have  substantially  an  argument  by  analogy.  Another 
of  the  charges  brought  against  Government  was,  that  they  made 
no  exertion  to  suppress  the  opium  trade.  This  Macaulay  met  with 
the  assertion  that  it  was  impossible,  supporting  his  assertion  with 
the  following  plausible  parallel : — 

**  In  England  we  have  a  preventive  service  which  costs  us  half  a  million 
a-year.  We  employ  more  tnan  fifty  cruisers  to  guard  our  coasts.  We  have 
six  thousand  effective  men  whose  business  is  to  intercept  smugglers.  And 
yet  .  .  .  the  quantity  of  brandy  which  comes  in  without  paying  duty  is 
known  to  be  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  gallons  a-year.  Some 
people  think  that  the  ouantit^  of  tobacco  which  is  im|K)rtcd  clandestinely 
IS  as  great  as  the  quantity  which  goes  through  the  custom-house.  .  .  . 
And  all  this,  observe,  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  most  effective  preventive 
service  that,  I  believe,  ever  existed  in  the  world.  .  .  .  If  we  know  any- 
thing about  the  Chinese  Government,  wc  know  this,  that  its  coast-guard  is 
neither  trusty  nor  efiicient ;  and  we  know  that  a  coast-guard  as  trusty  and 
as  efficient  as  our  own  would  not  be  able  to  cut  off  communication  between 
the  merchant  longing  for  silver  and  the  smoker  longing  for  his  pipe. " 

Any  attempt  at  prevention,  he  says  further,  would  turn  the 
smugglers  into  pirates — 
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**  Have  not  similar  caiues  repeatedly  produced  rimilar  effects  f  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  jealous  yiffilance  with  which  Spain  excluded  the  ships  of  other 
nations  from  her  transatlantic  possessions  turned  men  who  would  otherwise 
havii  1)een  honest  merchant  adventurers  into  buccaneers  f  The  some  causes 
which  raised  up  one  race  of  buccaneers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  soon 
have  raiseil  up  another  in  the  China  sea." 

The  same  sense  of  the  effect  of  dealing  with  propositions  in  the 
concrete  ap{)ears  in  another  form.  He  is  anxious  to  reduce  vague 
and  general  charges  to  a  statement  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  insufficiency  of  the  real  grounds.  Thus  he  reduces  Sir  James 
Graham's  charge  of  Qovemment  maladministration  in  China  to 
the  following : — 

**  The  charge  against  them  therefore  is  this,  that  they  did  not  give  such 
copious  and  particular  directions  as  were  sufficient,  in  every  possible  emer- 
gency, for  the  guidance  of  a  functionary  who  was  fifteen  thousand  miles  off." 

His  habit  of  immediately  looking  to  the  facts  when  a  generality 
was  asserted,  often  enabled  him  to  point  out  that  certain  circum- 
stances had  not  been  taken  into  account.  Thus,  in  the  Reform 
debate,  a  member  argued  that  it  was  unjust  to  disfranchise  Aid- 
borough,  because  the  borough  was  as  populous  now  as  in  the  days 
of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was  constituted  an  elective  borougL  True, 
replied  Macaulay,  but  it  ought  to  be  much  more  populous  now  than 
then,  if  it  would  keep  its  i)osition-  Other  towns  have  been  grow- 
ing enormously,  while  Aldborough  has  been  standing  stilL 

(4.)  Though  habitually  gladiatorial,  and  always  eager  to  con- 
vince by  argument,  he  shows  considerable  tact  in  recommending 
his  own  view  to  the  feelings  of  the  persons  addressed. 

Throughout  his  History  he  seeks  favour  for  his  own  favourites  by 
representing  them  as  the  champions  of  English  glory.  His  account 
of  Cromwell  may  be  studied  for  artful  touches  of  this  sort  One 
of  liis  most  splendid  paragraphs  is  his  account  of  the  supremacy  of 
England  during  the  Protectorate.  In  equally  enthusiastic  terms 
he  celebrates  the  superiority  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  : — 

'  *  Tlic  banished  Cavaliers  felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride  wh(»n  they  saw 
a  hii^.ule  of  their  countrymen,  outnunilwred  by  foes  and  abandoned  by 
allies,  drive  before  it  in  lieadlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force 
a  jKissage  into  a  counterscflr])  which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable 
by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France." 

In  the  Reform  debates  his  principal  card  was  the  fear  of  pro- 
voking the  people  to  a  revolution.  Again  and  again  he  reiterated 
that  there  were  grounds  for  such  a  fear.  When  Lord  John  Russell 
hinted  at  the  danger  of  disappointing  the  expectations  of  the 
nation,  he  was  accused  of  threatening  the  House.  Macaulay 
defended  the  obnoxious  expression  as  quite  "parliamentary  and 
decorous,"  and  rei>eated  his  own  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
danger : — 
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''  I,  sir,  do  entertain  ^at  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  my  country.  I 
do  in  my  conscience  believe  that  unless  the  plan  proposed,  or  some  similar 
plan,  be  speedily  adopted,  great  and  terrible  calamities  will  befall  us.  En- 
tertaining this  opinion,  I  think  myself  bound  to  state  it,  not  as  a  threat, 
but  as  a  reason." 

In  more  than  one  of  the  debates  he  held  up  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  a  warning : — 

"The  French  nobles  delayed  too  long  any  concession  to  the  popular 
demanda  Because  they  resisted  reform  in  1783,  they  had  to  resist  revolu- 
tion in  1789.  They  would  not  endure  Turgot,  and  they  had  to  endure 
Robespierre.'* 

In  one  speech  he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  destruction  of  the 
nobility,  and  asked — 

**  "Why  were  they  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  titles  abolished, 
their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks  wasted,  their  palaces  dismantled,  their 
heritages  given  to  stranfi^ers?  Because  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
people,  no  discernment  of  the  signs  of  their  time ;  because,  in  the  pride  and 
narrowness  of  their  hearts,  they  called  those  whose  warnings  might  have 
aaved  them  theorists  and  speculators ;  because  they  refused  all  concession 
until  the  time  had  arrived  when  no  concession  would  avail." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THOMAS     CABI.YI.E, 


Born  Dec.  4,  1795. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  "The  Censor  of  the  Age,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  is  an  author  by  profession.  In  his  famous  petition  on  the 
C'(»])y right  Bill,  written  in  1839,  he  described  himself  as  **a  writer 
of  books." 

His  early  life  was  not  particularly  checkered ;  and  since  he 
adopted  the  ])rofession  of  literature,  the  principal  epochs  of  his 
career  have  been  the  dates  of  his  various  books. 

His  education  was  the  education  of  hundreds  of  young  Scoti^h- 
nien  in  the  same  generation.  His  father,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
shrewd  and  intelligent  man,  had  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Eccle- 
fechan,  in  Dumfriesshire.  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  sent  with 
other  little  boys  to  the  parish  school ;  and  in  18 10,  after  some 
training  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  at  the  burgh  school  of 
Annan,  i)roceeded  to  the  University  of  Edinburglb 

When  he  entered  the  University,  he  had  not  quite  completed 
his  fifteenth  year.  Some  of  his  i)rofcssors  were  men  of  note : 
Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek;  Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathematics; 
Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy;  Thomas  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Moral  Philovsophy.  Young  Carlyle  was  a  hard 
student.  He  aj)i)lied  himself  diligently  to  classics.  To  Biqpm*8 
lectures  he  ]»robably  gave  little  attention,  having  a  Strong  dUMH^ 
for  the  analytic  mode  of  dealing  with  mind,  bat  tiia  lecCoiwIV 
science  he  mastered  thorougMy  :  natural  liking -for  the  sulfjeet,  or 
the  professor's  enthusiasm,  or  accident,  led  him  ^to  nuilca  mathe- 
matics  his  principal  study.  He  prosecuted  the  higli  xriathemancs 
for  a  long  time  with  the  greatest  ardour.  It  was  in  his  devotion 
to  this  subject  that  he  first  injured  his  naturally  robust  health. 
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He  became  a  mathematical  teacher,  and  at  one  time  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Professorship  of  Astronomy  in  Glasgow.  Traces  of 
these  studies  ai)i)ear  not  only  in  his  figurative  allusions,  but  in  an 
amount  of  scientific  method  far  beyond  what  is  generally  found  in 
writers  of  high  imagination. 

In  the  end  of  May  1814  he  quitted  Edinburgh,  having  gone 
through  the  usual  curriculum  in  arts ;  and,  by  competitive  trial  at 
Dumfries,  got  the  teachership  of  mathematics  in  the  burgh  school 
of  Annan,  where,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  had  himself  been  a 
scholar.  After  two  years'  service  in  that  post,  he  was,  through 
the  recommendation  of  his  Edinburgh  professors,  ofiercd  the 
teachership  of  mathematics  and  classics  in  the  burgh  school  of 
Kirkcaldy,  and  held  that  appointment  also  for  about  two  years. 
In  Kirkcaldy  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Edward 
Irving,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  a  schoolboy  at  Annan,  and  who 
for  some  years  was  master  of  a  "  venture  school "  in  Kirkcaldy, 
known  as  "The  Academy." 

The  time  spent  by  Carlyle  in  schoolmastering,  and  its  probable 
influence  on  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  have  been  a  little 
exaggerated  He  was  barely  three-and-twenty  when  he  gave  it 
up.  In  the  end  of  1818  he  left  Kirkcaldy,  and  went  across  to 
Edinburgh,  with  no  definite  prospects,  but  with  a  vague  leaning 
towards  literature.  He  spent  some  three  years  in  Edinburgh 
mainly  in  what  he  would  call  "  stony-ground  husbandries."  His 
only  known  literary  work  during  those  years  was  the  composition 
of  certain  articles  for  Brewster's  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia."  It 
is  probably  to  this  period  especially  that  we  must  refer  the  rumours 
of  his  unprecedented  reading  in  the  University  library;  he  de- 
voured extraordinary  numbers  of  books  on  history,  poetry  (in  a 
moderate  degree),  romance,  and  general  information  as  to  all 
countries,  and  all  things  of  popular  interest  In  1821  he  became 
tutor  to  Charles  Buller,  an  apjwintment  that  probably  relieved 
him  from  a  good  deal  of  distasteful  drudgery. 

In  1823  he  sent  to  the  'London  Magazine'  the  first  instalment 
of  his  *Life  of  Schiller.'  In  1824  his  publications  were  numerous; 
he  finished  his  *  Life  of  Schiller,'  and  produced  a  translation  of 
*  Legendre's  Geometry,'  with  an  original  Essay  on  Proportion,  as 
well  as  his  first  notable  work,  the  translation  of  *  Wilhehu  Mebter.' 
the  next  two  years  he  laboured  at  translations  from  the 
**]igiM»t  journey-work,  not  of  his  own  sugge.sting  or 

^  _  ^,**  ^tgk  1825  his  Schiller  appeared  in  a  separate  form.     In 

182'd  fiiir'ininie^^^l^  Jft^e  Welsh,  only  daughter  of  Dr  Welsh,  a 
lineaF  ditmidllft  from  John  Knox,  and  lived  with  his  wiie  in 
^inbur^  till  he  had  completed  and  published  four  volumes  of 
translations  from  German  romanca  He  then  (in  1828)  retired  to 
the  farm  of  Graigenputtoch,  in  Dumfriesshire,  a  small  property 
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belonging  to  his  wife,  situated  about  a  day's  journey  east  of  his 
native  Ecciefechan. 

When  he  married  he  resigned  his  tutorship,  and  henceforth 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  letter&  At  Craigenputtoch  he  lived 
about  six  years.  His  manner  of  life  he  described  in  an  often- 
quoted  letter  to  Goethe,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into 
correspondence  by  his  translation  of  '  Wilhelm  Meister.'  He  had 
retired  to  his  own  "bit  of  earth"  to  "secure  the  independence 
through  which  he  could  be  enabled  to  remain  true  to  liimself." 
"  Six  miles  from  any  one  likely  to  visit  him,"  "  in  the  loveliest 
nook  of  Scotland,"  he  yet  kept  himself  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  literary  world ;  he  had,  "  piled  upon  the  table  of 
his  little  library,  a  whole  cartload  of  French,  German,  American, 
and  English  journals  and  periodicals."  He  was  "uncertain  about 
his  future  literary  activity." 

At  Craigenputtoch  he  wrote  for  various  periodicals — *  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  *The  Foreign  Quarterly,*  'Eraser's  Magazine' — 
the  essays  reprinted  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  his  *  Miscel- 
lanies.' Two  of  these  are  estimates  of  British  writers ;  the  Essay 
on  Bums  (1828),  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Goethe  as  the  only 
thing  of  importance  he  had  written  during  his  first  year  at  Craig- 
enputtoch ;  and  his  Essay  on  Boswell's  *  Life  of  Johnson.'  The 
others  are  estimates  of  German  and  French  authors — Richter, 
Werner,  Goethe,  Heine,  Novalis,  Schiller,  Voltaire,  Diderot  His 
()^^Tl  line  of  literary  activity  being  yet  undeveloped,  he  occupied 
himself  in  measuring  the  literary  activity  of  others.  But  during 
this  period  of  criticism  he  had  been  revolving  and  finishing  an 
ori>rinal  work  in  a  peculiar  vein,  the  *  Sartor  Resartus,'  which,  after 
l)eing  rejected  by  several  publishers,  at  length  saw  the  light  as  a 
series  of  articles  in  *  Eraser's  Magazine,'  1833-34.  The  singularity 
and  ft)rce  of  the  Sartor  drew  ujwn  tlie  author  more  attention  than 
he  had  hitherto  received. 

In  1 834  he  removed  to  the  London  suburb  now  associated  ¥nth 
his  name.  The  "  Seer  of  Chelsea  "  is  now  as  familiar  a  synonjTn 
as  "  the  glorious  Dreamer  of  Highgata"  His  fame  was  then  in  a 
rapid  ascendant.  The  Sartor  was  much  admired  in  America ;  it 
and  liis  fugitive  essays  were  reprinted  at  Boston  in  1836.  In  1837 
he  gave  to  "  a  very  crowded,  yet  a  select,  audience  "  in  London  a 
course  of  six  public  lectures  on  German  literature;  in  1838  a 
course  of  twelve  *'  On  the  History  of  Literature,  or  the  Successive 
Periods  of  European  C^ilture;"  in  1839  a  course  on  "the  Revolu- 
tions of  Modern  Europe;"  in  1840  a  course  on  "Heroes,  Henv 
Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History."^  These  lectures  made  a 
sensation  in  fashionable  literary  circles ;  the  ragged  ISngiiah^  the 
Scotch  accent/.the  emphatic  sing-^song  cadence,  comUafid  with  the 

^  The  last  course  only  has  been  published. 
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loftiness  and  originality  of  the  matter,  drew  crowds  to  hear  the 
new  prophet  "It  was,"  said  Leigh  Hunt,  "as  if  some  Puritan 
had  come  to  life  again,  liberalised  by  Gtennan  philosophy  and  his 
own  intense  reflections  and  experiences." 

Meanwhile  his  master- works  began  to  appear.  In  1837  he  pro- 
duced *  The  French  Revolution,'  the  first  work  that  bore  his  name. 
In  1838  *  Sartor  Resartus,'  "  hitherto  a  mere  aggregate  of  Magazine 
articles,"  emerged  from  its  "  bibliopolic  difficulties,"  and  became  a 
book  The  same  year  witnessed  the  first  edition  of  his  'Miscel- 
lanies.' In  1839  he  published,  under  the  title  of  *  Chartism,'  his 
first  attack  on  the  corruption  of  modem  society,  and  the  futility  of 
all  extant  projects  of  reform.  In  1843  he  followed  up  *  Chartism  ' 
with  *Past  and  Present'  In  1845  he  published  his  *  Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches,'  which  met  with  a  more  rapid  sale  than  any 
of  his  previous  works.  In  1850  he  returned,  in  his  *  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,'  to  the  condition  of  society,  pouring  forth  unmeasured 
contempt  on  "  The  Nigger  Question,"  "  The  Present  Time,"  "Model 
Prisons,"  "Doi^Tiing  Street,"  "The  New  Downing  Street,"  "Stump 
Orators,"  "  Pariiaments,"  "  Hudson's  Statue,"  "  Jesuitism."  Next 
year  appeared  his  *  Biography  of  John  Sterling.'  Thereafter  he 
was  occupied  exclusively  with  his  great  historical  work,  *  The  His- 
tory of  Frederick  II.,  commonly  called  The  Great'  The  two  first 
volumes  were  published  in  1858,  other  two  in  1862,  and  in  1865 
the  work  was  completed. 

In  the  session  of  1865-66  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  by  the 
students  of  Edinburgh  University;  and  on  April  2,  1866,  de- 
livered to  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience  his  famous  Instal- 
lation Address.  He  was  not  suffered  long  to  enjoy  the  most 
affecting  public  manifestations  that  have  ever  honoured  his  name. 
His  wife  died  before  his  return  to  London :  in  the  very  hour  of 
his  public  triumph  came  the  stroke  of  calamity ;  and  the  old  man 
mourned  that  "  the  light  of  his  life  was  quite  gone  out" 

Of  late  years  he  has  published  no  large  work.  Now  and  then 
he  makes  his  voice  heard  on  questions  of  passing  interest.  In 
1867  he  wrote  for  *Macmillan's  Magazine'  a  very  gloomy  antici- 
pation of  the  consequences  of  the  Reform  Bill,  with  the  suggestive 
title,  "Shooting  Niagara,  and  After?"  In  1869  he  sent  to  the 
newspapers  a  letter  on  his  favourite  "Emigration."  His  last 
utterance  was  in  1870,  on  the  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
rejoicing  over  the  French  defeat,  and  quoting  history  to  show  that 
it  had  been  well  deserved. 

In  his  Rectorial  Address  at  Edinburgh,  being  then  a  patriarch 
of  seventy,  he  addressed  a  kindly  warning  to  his  youthful  hearers 
against  the  physical  dangers  of  too  severe  study.  His  own  strong 
frame  and  great  constitutional  robustness  were  early  im^mired  by 
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injudicious  closeness  of  application.  During  the  whole  of  his  later 
life  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia.  It  says  much  for  the  native  energy 
of  his  system  that,  in  spite  of  this  depressing — if  not  debilitating 
— disorder,  he  accomplished  such  an  amount  of  solid  work,  retain- 
ing his  powers  to  old  age,  and  writing  with  unabated  vigour  at 
the  extreme  age  of  seventy.  He  had  sufficient  strength  of  will  to 
sustain  what  i)e  Quincey  always  recognised  as  the  best  remedy  for 
///>•  **api>alliug  stomachic  derangement" — namely,  regular  habits 
of  active  exercise. 

We  s]K)ke  of  Macaulay  as  a  man  whose  intellectual  energies  were 
to  some  extent  dissiijated  n\yon  various  fields  of  exertion.  Carlyle's 
energies  have  been  to  a  much  greater  degree  concentrated  upon 
his  books.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  gave  the  best  part  of  his 
working  time  to  literature,  pursuing  h\»  ap|K)inted  tasks  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  method.  Probably  more  intellectual  force 
has  been  spent  upon  the  production  of  Carlyle*8  books  than  upon 
tln'  ])roductions  of  any  two  other  writers  in  general  literature. 

His  iK)wers  of  memory  were  not  of  the  same  universally  and 
innnediately  dazzling  order  as  Macaulay's.  Every  i)erson  that 
met  Macaulay  went  away  in  astonishment  at  **the  stores  which 
his  memory  had  at  instantaneous  command."  In  private  society 
Carlylo  ini]»resses  his  hearers  by  talk  very  much  resembling  the 
ironcral  texture  of  his  writings.  The  first  notice  that  we  have  of 
him  is  in  l)e  Quincey's  *  Autobiograpliical  Sketches,*  where  **a 
young  man  introduc^ed  by  Irving"  is  said  to  have  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  Mahomet,  and  to  have  had  a  joke  passed  ui>on  him 
l>y  Charles  Lamb  in  consequence.  He  had  not  Macaulay's  wide- 
raujunng  readiness  of  recollection,  could  not  quote  with  the  same 
instantaneous  fluency,  and  could  not  trust  his  memory  so  confi- 
dently without  a  writt<?n  note.  Again — to  compare  him  in  this 
jjarticular  with  De  Quincey — he  does  not  strike  us  as  ix>ssessing 
great  multifarious  knowledge.  He  makes  comparatively  few  allu- 
sions beyond  the  circle  of  subjects  that  he  has  specially  studied. 
His  scrupulous  love  of  acciuracy  may  have  hampered  the  floA^'ing 
dis]>lay  of  his  knowledge;  but  within  the  circles  of  his  special 
studies,  his  memory  is  pre-eminently  wonderful.  To  hold  in 
mind  the  varied  materials  of  his  vivid  historical  pictures  was  a 
strain  of  retentive  force  immeasurably  greater  than  was  ever 
rcijuired  of  either  De  Quincey  or  Macaulay  for  the  production 
of  their  works.  HLs  memory  is  singularly  catholic  as  regards 
the  kind  of  thing  remembered ;  he  remembers  names,  dates, 
scenical  groupings,  and  the  characteristic  gestures  and  expres- 
sions of  whole  societies  of  men,  to  all  appearance  with  equal 
fidelity. 

Carlyle  is  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  a  great  "  thinker,"  but 
his  i.K)wer  does  not  lie  in  the  regions  of  the  dry  understanding,  in 
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analysis,  argument,  or  practical  judgment  In  his  youth  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician ;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  study 
of  men,  he  took  fire :  on  anything  connected  with  man,  he  felt  too 
profoundly  to  reason  welL  His  whole  nature  rose  in  rebellion 
against  cold-blooded  analysis  and  matter-of-fact  argument  In  his 
works  he  is  never  tired  of  sneering  at  "  Philosophism,"  the  "  Dis- 
mal Science"  of  Political  Economy,  "Attorney  Logic,"  and  suchlike. 
He  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  such  ways  of  approaching  men  and 
the  affairs  of  men.  He  was  naturally  incapable  of  De  Quincey's 
pursuit  of  character  or  meaning  into  minute  shades,  and  of  Macau- 
lay's  elaborate  refutations  by  copious  instance  and  analog}\  Take, 
for  example,  his  Hero-worship.  Instead  of  analysing,  as  De  Quin- 
cey  might  have  done,  the  elements  of  greatness  in  his  heroes,  or  of 
producing,  as  Macaulay  might  have  done,  argumentative  arrays  of 
actual  undeniable  achievements  as  the  proof  of  their  title  to  admira- 
tion, he  exercises  his  ingenuity  in  representing  their  greatness  under 
endless  varieties  of  striking  images ;  the  hero  is  "  a  flowing  light- 
fountain  of  native  original  insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic  noble- 
ness ; "  "  at  all  moments  the  Flame-image  glares  in  upon  him ; " 
"a  messenger  he,  sent  from  the  Infinite  Unknown  with  tidings 
to  us." 

.Though  deficient  as  an  analyst  and  as  a  debater,  he  shows  in 
other  forms  abundance  of  the  elementary  intellectual  force  prin- 
cii)ally  concerned  in  analysis  and  debata  Had  his  feelings  been 
less  dominant,  he  might  have  developed  into  a  profound  professor 
of  what  he  calls  the  Dismal  Science,  and  might  even,  with  unpre- 
cedented persuasive  skill,  have  converted  the  world  to  the  practice 
of  Malthusianism.  But  feeling  and  natural  impulses  chained  his 
great  intellect  to  their  service ;  and  instead  of  scientific  analysis 
and  solid  argument,  the  result  is  a  splendour  and  originality  of 
imagery  and  dramatic  grouping  that  entitle  him  to  rank  with 
Shakspeare,  or  with  whoever  may  be  placed  next  to  our  received 
ideal  of  the  incomparable. 

A  man  of  feeling  and  impulse,  his  feelings  and  impulses  were 
very  different  from  what  we  find  in  natures  constitutionally  fitted 
for  enjoyment,  in  the  bom  lovers  of  existence,  his  own  "  eupeptic  " 
men.  In  his  works  we  encounter  something  very  different  from 
Macaulay's  uniform  glow  of  buoyant  hopefulness,  hearty  belief  in 
human  progress,  and  confident  plausible  judgment  of  men  and 
events.  We  find  gloomy  views  of  man  and  his  destiny,  a  stern 
gospel  of  work,  judgments  passed  in  strong  defiance  of  conven- 
tional standards,  and  towering  egotism  under  the  mask  of  humour. 
In  another  aspect  he  strikes  us  as  offering  a  considerable  contrast 
to  De  Quincey.  The  Opium-Eater,  though  not  by  any  means  a 
eupeptic  man,  was  an  avowed  Eudsemonist,  "hated  an  inhuman 
moriJist  like  unboiled  opium,"  and  was  a  lover  of  re}K)se  and  of 
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the  softer  emotions.  In  Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  the  central  and 
commanding  emotion  is  Power ;  he  is  all  for  excitement  and  energy. 
We  have  already  seen  the  difference  in  their  ways  of  viewing  great 
men ;  that  De  Quincey  admires  them  in  a  passive  attitude,  while 
Carlyle  is  raised  by  the  thought  of  their  achievements  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  ideal  energy.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  Carlyle  would  have  eivjoyed  the  actual  control  of  human 
beings  as  a  commander  or  a  civic  ruler — ^like  Cromwell,  Frede- 
rick, Mirabeau,  or  Dr  Franda;  but  he  shows  a  most  Uiorough 
enjoyment  of  commanding  authority  in  the  imagination.  His 
thirst  for  the  ideal  enjoyment  seems  insatiable,  and  drives  him 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  his  chosen  heroes,  and  to  suppress 
and  understate  the  influence  of  their  coa4Jtitors.  "Universal 
History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world, 
is  at  bottom  the  history  of  the  Qreat  Men  who  have  worked  thercL*' 
*^  All  thines  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are 
properly  ue  outer  material  result,  the  practical  realisation  and 
embodiment  of  thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into 
the  world :  the  soul  of  the  whole  world's  history,  it  may  justly  be 
considered,  were  the  history  of  these." 

A  good  way  of  representing  the  difference  between  two  such 
writers  is  to  look  through  their  works,  and  piece  together  their 
conceptions  of  the  universe  in  their  highest  moods  of  sublimity. 
De  Quincey  sees  midsummer  moving  over  the  heavens  like  an 
army  with  banners ;  hears  cathedral  music  in  the  confused  noi^e 
of  mountain-streams ;  loves  to  contemplate  calmly  in  the  mirror 
of  such  minds  as  *  Walking  Stewart's '  the  whole  mighty  vision  of 
the  sentient  universe,  oriental  pageantry,  revolutionary  convul- 
sions, civic  splendour ;  and  occasionally  lifts  his  mind  to  travel  in 
the  same  calm  way  through  the  illimitable  grandeurs  of  astronomi- 
cal s^mces.  Contrast  this  repose  of  attitude  with  the  violent  ex- 
citement of  Carlyle's  favourite  conceptions :  the  world  pictured  as 
a  dark  simmering  pit  of  Tophet,  wild  puddle  of  muddy  infatua- 
tions, of  irreconcilable  incoherences,  bottomless  universal  hypog- 
risies,  an  ungenuine  phantgsniagory  of  a  world,  full  of  screeching 
and  gibberings,  of  fouTwiveiBng "monsters,  of  meteor-light^/^nd 
Bacchic  dances,  the  wild  universe  storming  in  upon  man  infinite 
vague-menacing.  y 

C.^arlyle's  love  of  powerful  excitement  finds  a  magnincent  outlet 
in  his  humour  and  derision.  Psychologists  tell  lis  that  the  basis 
of  laughter  is  a  sudden  accession  of  pleasure  in  The  shape  of  the 
special  elation  of  power  and  superiority.  Carlyle  avowedly  ap 
proves  of  laughter  —  sets  up  hearty  laughter  as  a  criterion  of 
genuine  human  worth;  %^d,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
liis  qualities  of  style,  he  ib^elf-indulgent,  if  not  intemperate,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  sense  oi  ^e  ludicrous.     His  mirth  is  robust 
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— as  he  says  liimself,  in  describing  the  Norsemen,  "  a  great  broad 
Brobdingnag  grin  of  true  humour." 

His  pathos  is  of  the  kind  that  goes  naturally  with  such  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  excitement  of  power.  Wherever  there  is  a  height 
there  is  a  corresponding  hollow ;  the  lover  of  intoxicating  excite- 
ment too  surely  pays  the  penalty  in  intervals  of  exhaustion,  of 
unutterable  depression  and  despondency.  With  all  his  fire,  his 
gospel  of  work,  and  his  jdonunoiatioa  of  unproductive- -eentimen- 
tatitj,  Carlyle  has  his  inevitable  fits  of  the  melting  mood.  We 
shall  see  that  at  times  he  is  overpowered  with  sadness  at  the 
thought  of  human  miseries  and  perplexities,  and  that  he  bemoans 
with  more  than  Byronic  despondency  the  irresistible  movement  of 
tima 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  amount  of  intellectual  effort 
spent  Xipon  the  production  of  our  author's  books.  The  grand  duty 
of  work  that  he  preaches  with  such  earnestness  he  seems  to  have 
been  no  less  earnest  in  performing.  In  reading  his  books  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  many  evidences  of  faithful  labour. 
Take,  for  example,  any  page  of  his  *  French  Revolution,'  and  con- 
sider what  pains  he  must  have  expended  upon  the  mere  composi- 
tion, the  choice  of  the  language,  the  structure  of  the  sentences, 
and  the  studied  figures  of  speech ;  upon  the  various  arts  of  ori- 
ginal, clear,  and  forcible  expression :  then,  putting  this  aside  as 
involving  no  small  effort,  as  something  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
consider  the  labour  that  it  must  have  cost  him  to  form  from 
scattered  documents  and  by  patient  exercise  of  the  historical 
imagination,  his  own  vivid  conceptions  of  the  scenes  that  he 
delineates  so  vividly. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  done  his  work  with  the  fitful  irreg- 
ularity of  Christopher  North,  but  rather  to  have  acted  on  the 
Virgilian  plan  of  so  much  manuscript  each  day.  Such  work  as 
his  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  without  the  steadiest 
concentration  of  endeavour.  It  is  known  that  in  conii)osing  the 
*  French  Revolution '  he  set  himself  daily  to  produce  so  much,  and 
in  all  probability  he  composed  his  other  works  on  the  same  rigid 
method.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  much  safer  model  to  the  general 
run  of  students  than  the  versatile  and  discursive  Macaulay. 

Opinions. — Carlyle's  doctrines  are  the  first  suggestions  of  an 
earnest  man,  adhered  to  with  unreasoning  tenacity.  As  a  rule, 
with  no  exception  that  is  worth  naming,  they  take  account  mainly 
of  one  side  of  a  casa  He  was  too  impatient  of  difficulties,  and 
had  too  little  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  others,  to 
submit  to  be  corrected ;  opposition  rather  confirmed  him  in  his 
own  opinion.  Most  of  his  practical  suggestions  had  already  been 
tried  and  found  wantbig,  or  had  been  made  before  and  judged  im- 
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practicable  upon  grounds  that  he  did  not  or  would  not  understand. 
His  modes  of  dealing  with  pauperism  and  crime  were  in  full  opera- 
tion under  the  despotisms  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIIL  His 
theory  of  a  hero -king,  which  means  in  practice  an  accidentally 
good  and  able  man  in  a  series  of  indifferent  or  bad  despots,  has 
been  more  frequently  tried  than  any  other  political  system :  Asia 
at  this  moment  contains  no  government  that  is  not  despotia  His 
views  in  other  departmenta.  of  knowledge  also,  are  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  strength  of  unreasoning  impulses. 

This  will  appear  when  we  state  his  opinions  in  some  detail  We 
throw  them  for  convenience  into  a  few  familiar  divisions 

Psycludogy, — He  disclaims  the  ordinary  mental  analysis.  He 
speaks  with  great  contempt  of  *'  motive-grinding. '*  He  sat  through 
Thomas  Brown's  lectures  with  perpetual  inward  protest,  declaring 
that  he  did  not  want  the  mind  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  tihat  way. 

We  need  not  therefore  look  in  his  writings  for  any  large  views 
of  the  mind,  or  any  enunciations  of  doctrines  of  a  comprehensive 
kind  In  his  partiality  for  everything  Qerman,  he  adopts  with 
unquestioning  faith  some  Kantian  and  other  transcendentalisms 
of  German  origin.  His  own  original  views  of  the  mind  are  frag- 
mentary and  somewhat  fanciful 

We  may  apply  the  title  "Psychological"  to  some  of  his  doc- 
trines about  the  indissoluble  union  of  certain  qualities.  For  one 
example,  take  his  theory  of  Laughter  as  the  criterion  of  goodncsj^ 
"  Readers,"  he  says,  "  who  have  any  tincture  of  Psychology,  know 
.  .  .  that  no  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed 
can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad."  Again,  "Laughter,  also,  if 
it  come  from  the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing."  As  another  exami)le, 
take  his  doctrine  that  Intellect  is  the  true  measure  of  worth. 
"  Human  Intellect,  if  you  consider  it  well,  is  the  exact  summary 
of  Human  Worth."  "A  man  of  intellect,  of  real  and  not  sham 
intellect,  is  by  the  nature  of  him  likewise  inevitably  a  man  of 
nobleness."  "The  able  man  is  definable  as  the  born  enemy  of 
Falsity  and  Anarchy  and  the  lx)m  soldier  of  Truth  and  Order." 

Such  doctrines  are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  far  from  clear. 
Very  bad  men  often  laugh  heartily  enough,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words;  and  very  able  men,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  "able,"  are  often  very  great  scoimdrels.  Carlyle's  unre- 
served admirers  probably  bring  themselves  to  accept  such  dogmas 
by  laying  stress  on  the  saving  clauses, — "if  it  comes  from  the 
heart;"  "if  you  consider  it  well;"  and  suchlike.  But  none  of 
these  clauses  will  save  the  doctrines  if  they  are  taken  in  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  their  words ;  and  one  may  well  doubt  whether 
great  writers  are  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  throwing  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  words  into  confusion. 

Other  examples  of  his  habit  of  attaching  laudatory  predicates  to 
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what  he  has  a  liking  for,  without  much  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
application,  are  such  as  the  following :  "  All  deep  things  are  song. 
It  seems  somehow  the  very  central  essence  of  us,  Song ;  as  if  all 
the  rest  were  but  wrappings  and  hulls;"  "You  may  see  how  a 
man  would  fight  by  the  way  in  which  he  sings ; "  "  *  The  imagi- 
nation that  shudders  at  the  hell  of  Dante/  is  not  that  the  same 
faculty,  weaker  in  degree,  as  Dante's  own  1 "  "  Your  genuine 
poet  is  the  real  Encyclopedist,"  <fec.  &c  All  these  involve  indif- 
ferent psychology,  and  they  are  but  samples  of  more  of  the  same 
kind 

Ethics. — Doctrines  in  Ethics  we  shall  keep  as  far  as  possible  dis- 
tinct from  doctrines  in  Theology ;  although  many  of  our  author's 
doctrines  are  two-sided 

(i.)  According  to  Carlyle,  the  chief  end  of  life  is  the  perform- 
ance of  J2iitjt Hfi_ia_full  of  contempt  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 

and  pours  out  his  most  indignant  eloquence  against  the  theory  of 
"TifeTtliaL  wuuld  make  ImpiJmess  the  eho.  "  In  all  situations  out  of 
Ihe  Pit  of 'Tbph^^7'WlT5r5lh"  a  living  man  has  stood  or  can  stand, 
there  is  actually  a  prize  of  quite  infinite  value  placed  within  his 
reach — ^namely,  a  Dut^  for  him  to  do  :  this  highest  Gospel  .  .  . 
forms  the  basis  and  worth  of  all  other  Gospels  whatsoever." 

His  stem  creed  allows  no  collateral  sujjport  to  the  discharge  of 
duty.  If  men  labour  in  hope  of  reward,  they  are  still  unconverted, 
still  in  darkness.  They  must  recognise  that  they  deserve  nothing. 
To  Methodism,  "  with  its  eye  for  ever  turned  on  its  own  navel," 
and  torturing  itself  with  the  questions — *  Am  I  right,  am  I  wrong  ] 
Shall  I  be  saved,  shall  I  be  damned  1 ' — he  gives  the  lofty  advice — 
"  If  thou  be  a  man,  reconcile  thyself  "  to  the  fact  "  that  thou  <t)i 
wrong;  thou  art  like  to  be  damned  ;"  "then  first  is  the  devouring 
Universe  subdued  under  thee,"  and  there  breaks  upon  thee  "  davn^ 
as  of  an  everlasting  morning."  On  the  same  principle  of  acknow- 
ledging utter  worthlessness,  and  recognising  that  nothing  too  bad 
can  befall  us,  we  are  advised — "  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  l)e 
hanged  (as  is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only 
shot ;  fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair-halter,  it 
will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp."  In  short,  our  only  consolation 
in  life  is  to  be  the  sense  of  doing  our  duty ;  as  regards  everything 
else,  we  must  expect  nothing,  lest  we  should  be  disappointed 

(2.)  But  Duty  is  an  abstraction,  an  empty  Ideal :  does  Carlyle 
recommend  any  duties  in  particular  1     Yes. 

The  first  great  duty  is  the  duty  of  Work — Action,  Activity. 
Thi&~BniiniJnt  feature  in  his  preaching  has  been  called  "  The 
Gospel  of  Labour."  According  to  this  gospel,  all  the  "  peopled, 
clothed,  articulate  -  speaking,  high  -  towered,  wide -acred  World" 
has  been  "made  a  world  for  us"  by  work;  the  individual  that 
doesi  not  lend  a  hand  fails  in  his  duty  as  a  denizen  of  the 
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Universe  ifan's  greatest  enemy  m  Disorder ;  his  most  im- 
perative and  CTTmg  duty  ib  to  enbdue  disorder,  convert  chaos 
into  order  and  method;  the  able-bodied  or  able-minded  man 
that  stands  idle  deserves  unspeakable  contempt, — he  is  a  dastard, 
a  fool,  a  nvudaemn;  he  does  not  fnlfil  fais  destiny  as  a  man. 
Wherefore,  "  Do  thy  little  stroke  of  work ;  this  is  Nature's  voice, 
and  the  earn  of  all  the  commandments,  to  each  man." 

" '  Do  the  duty  which  liesjuinmit  thri)'  whirh  thi™  tntyg«m.  to 
be  a'^t^_  "  PHJdjteaT^rodnce  1  -Were  it  bnt  the  pitifnllest 
infinitesim^  fracti<moI~K  PiuduuL,'^^bdace  it  in  Ooa'a  noma 
Whatsoever  thy  band  finideth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might"  He  never  recommends  or  brings  prominently  forward 
care  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation ;  he  is  so  eager  and  unpetaons 
to  have  something  done,  that  be  has  no  thought  of  caDtioning 
against  the  hasty  adoption  of  nnsuitabte  work.  He  evidently 
considers  there  is  much  more  danger  in  idleness.  We  most 
"live  and  not  lie  sleeping  while  it  is  colled  today."  "Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  soon."  Doubt  is  removed  only  by 
activity. 

He  upholds  the  dignity  of  work  at  all  points.  "  All  true  work 
is  religion."  "'Laborare  rst  orare' — work  is  worship."  The 
"  Captains  of  Industry  "  are  the  true  aristocracy.  The  great  army 
of  workers,  "  Ploughers,  Spinners,  Builders ;  Prophets,  Poets, 
Kings ;  Brindleya  and  Goethes,  Odina  and  Arkwrights ; " — this 
grand  host  Is  "noble,  every  soldier  in  it;  sacred,  and  alone 
noble."  "Two  men  he  honours,  and  no  third" — "the  toilwom 
Craftsman  who  conquers  the  Earth,"  and  "him  who  is  seen 
toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable." 

He  sets  off  his  own  Gospel  of  Work  against  other  pretended 
Gospels.  He  despatches  the  Stoics  in  the  person  of  Epictetus 
by  telling  them  that  "  the  end  of  man  it  an  Actum  and  not  a 
J^hmtffhi,  though  it  were  the  noblest"  He  taunts  those  that 
make  happiness  the  end  of  life  with  the  declaration,  that  "  the 
night  once  come,  our  unhappiness,  our  happiness  —  it  is  all 
aliolished ;  vanished,  clean  gone ;  a  thing  that  has  been."  "  But 
our  work — behold,  that  is  not  abolished,  that  has  not  vanished : 
our  work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it  remuns ; — for 
endless  Times  and  Eternities,  remains,"  He  is  also  vigorons 
against  what  he  calls  sentimentalism,  which  he  dubs  "  twin- 
sister  to  Cant"  "  The  barreneat  of  all  mortals  is  the  senti- 
mentalist;" "in  the  shape  of  work  he  can  do  nothing." 

Another  great  duty  is  the  duty  of  Obedienca  Not  only  is 
obeying  the  best  discipline  for  govemingi^-aniLas  such  extolled 
in  Abbot  Samson,  and  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Logwood, 
but  "Obedience  is  our  universal  duty  and  destiny;   wherein 
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whoso  will  not  -bend  must  break"  Too  early  and  too  thoroughly 
we  cannot  be  trained  to  know  that  "  Would  in  this  world  of  ours 
is  as  mere  zero  to  Should."  Again  to  the  same  effect — "  Obedi- 
ence is  the  primary  duty  of  man.  No  man  but  is  bound  inde- 
feasibly  with  all  force  of  obligation  to  obey." 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  upon  the  face  of  these  i)reccpts,  except 
their  strength ;  they  might  almost  stand  in  the  Institutions  of  the 
Jesuits.  Here  and  there  throughout  his  works  we  meet  with 
qualifications.  He  denounces  the  obedience  of  the  Jesuits — 
'*  Obedience  to  what  is  wrong  and  false  ] — good  heavens !  there 
is  no  name  for  such  a  depth  of  human  cowardice  and  calamity." 
It  is  the  heroic,  the  divine,  the  true,  that  he  would  have  us 
obey.  When  the  powers  set  over  us  are  no  longer  anything 
divine,  resistance  becomes  a  deeper  law  of  order  than  ol-cdience. 

If  we  ask  how  we  are  to  know  the  heroic,  the  divine,  we  are 
left  to  understand  that  it  will  make  itself  manifest  The  true 
King  "  carries  in  him  an  authority  from  God,  or  man  will  never 
give  it  him."  "  He  who  is  to  be  my  Ruler,  whose  will  is  to 
be  higher  than  my  will,  was  chosen  for  me  in  heaven." 

Another  duty  is  the  duty  of  Veracity,  of  Sincerity  as  oppased 
to  Cant,  the  duty  of  being  Real  and  not  a  Sham.  On  these 
virtues  and  their  opposites,  on  those  that  observe  them  and  those 
that  violate  them,  he  expends  much  eloquence.  The  *  French 
Revolution '  is  almost  a  continued  sermon  on  the  evils  of  in- 
sincerity, hollowness,  quackery,  and  on  the  good  of  the  corre- 
sponding virtues.  And  in  none  of  his  works  can  we  read  far 
without  encountering  some  declamation  on  Truth,  Sincerity,  Real- 
ity, Falsehood,  Cant,  Puffery,  Sham. 

On  one  point  his  preaching  of  Truth  may  mislead.  He  does 
not  seem  to  think  that  Truth  requires  a  man  to  make  a  frank 
and  open  declaration  of  his  beliefs.  For  his  own  part,  at  least, 
he  is  very  reticent  as  to  his  real  opinions,  on  matters  of  religion 
for  instance;  and  he  praises  Goethe's  exam])le  of  wrapping  uj) 
opinions  in  mysterious  oracles.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that 
all  his  requirements  of  Veracity,  Sincerity,  Reality,  are  satisfied 
by  one  thing,  the  conscientious  performance  of  one's  apiK)inted 
work.  This,  if  we  look  beneath  the  gorgeous  verbal  opulence 
of  the  preacher,  would  seem  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man.  If 
he  engages  to  cut  thistles,  let  him  cut  them  with  all  his  might. 
If  he  engages  to  review  authors,  let  him  read  their  works  con- 
.scientiously.  If  he  engages  to  write  history,  let  him  diligently 
B^rch  out  its  facts. 

'  His  characteristic  love  of  reality  appears  in  his  preference  of 
Rfcct  to  Fiction,  and  his  condemnation  of  Fine  Art  as  Dilet- 
tantism. 

Beligion, — His  religious  views  are  worded  obscurely.      To  ex- 
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tract  definite  opinions  from  his  vagae  declamations  on  the  subject^ 
would  inevitably  be  to  misrepresent  him.  He  intimates  plainly 
enough  that  he  has  departed  from  the  received  orthodoxy  of  this 
country ;  of  this  he  makes  no  secret  He  himself  gave  up  study- 
ing for  the  Scottish  Church ;  and  he  records  his  opinion  "  in  flat 
re[)roval "  of  John  Sterling's  resolution  to  take  orders  in  the 
English  Church.  '*  No  man  of  Sterling's  veracity,  had  he  clearly 
consulted  his  own  heart,  or  had  his  own  heart  been  capable  of 
clearly  responding,  and  not  been  dazzled  and  bewildered  by 
transient  fantasies  and  theosophic  moonshine,  could  have  under- 
taken this  function."  Elsewhere  he  pities  Sterling  in  this  '*  con- 
fused epoch  of  ours,''  with  "  the  old  spiritual  highways  and  recog- 
nised i>aths  to  the  Eternal,  now  all  torn  up  and  flung  in  heaps, 
submerged  in  unutterable  boiling  mud-oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and 
Unbelievability,  of  brutal  living  Atheism,  and  damnable  dead 
])utrescent  Cant"  But  while  he  is  thus  severe  alike  on  In- 
fidelity and  on  Orthodoxy,  he  never  says  with  an  approach 
to  intelligibility  what  is  his  own  belief.  John  Sterling  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Religion  or  No -Religion  of  the 
Sartor : — 

*•  What  we  find  everywhere,  with  an  abundant  use  of  the  name  of  Go<l,  is 
the  conception  of  a  forndcss  Infinite  whetlier  in  time  or  space ;  of  a  liigh 
inscrutable  Necessity,  which  it  is  the  chief  wisdom  and  virtue  to  submit 
to,  wliich  is  the  mysterious  impersonal  base  of  all  Existence —shows  it^f 
ill  the  laws  of  eveiy  separate  being's  nature,  and  for  man  in  the  shape  of 
duty." 

We  may  perhaps  rank  among  his  religious  oj)iniQus..lugj)cccpt- 
ance  of  Jfichte'^j  idea  ihat  th^  "  tnie  literary  mA^n  "  la  "th^  y^rlH'^ 
Priest,"  **  emitinuftlly  wnfolding^iiaijQJIike  jojnen,"  "  sent  hither 
aspecially  that  he  may  discern  for  himself^anH  make  manifest  to 
us,  this  same  Divine  Idea."  By  way  of  defining  the  "  true  "  man 
of  letters,  he  says  that  "  whoever  lives  not  wholly  in  this  Divine 
Idea  is     ...     no  Literary  Man." 

Politics, — His  political  views  connect  themselves  partly  with  his 
ideas  about  Work,  Reality,  Sincerity,  and  suchlike ;  and  partly 
with  his  Hero-King.  All  the  miseries  in  this  life  are  due  to 
Idleness,  Imposture,  Unveracity.  This  he  explicitly  declares. 
"  Quack-ridden  ;  in  that  one  word  lies  all  misery  whatsoever. 
Speciosity  in  all  departments  usurps  the  place  of  reality,  thrusts 
reality  away.  .  .  .  The  quack  is  a  Falsehood  incarnate." 
He  does  indeed  say  elsewhere  that  "it  is  the  feeling  of  ity'tM- 
tir^  that  is  insupportable  to  all  men;  "but  then  he  explains 
that  injustice  "  is  another  name  for  disorder,  for  unveracity, 
unreality."  This  being  so,  what  does  he  propose  as  remedies 
for  imposture,  imreality,  <fec.  1  We  come  upon  two  specific  reme- 
dies hidden  away  under  masses  of  declamation — emigration  and 
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education :  emigration — to  provide  work  for  industrious  men  that 
An  get  no  employment;  education — for  no  stated  reason.  He 
imply  recommends  that  "  the  mystery  of  alphabetic  letter  should 
>e  imparted  to  all  human  souls  in  this  realm."  These  are  his 
)nly  constructive  views  in  politics,  and  they  can  hardly  be  said 
JO  be  his.  For  the  rest,  through  his  *  Chartism,'  *  Past  and  Pres- 
snt,'  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,'  and  incidentally  through  his  other 
Tirorks,  he  deplores  the  present  state  of  things,  denounces  existing 
Kings,  Aristocracies,  Churches,  and  specially  declaims  against 
nodem  political  movements.  We  did  wrong  to  emancipate  the 
legroes ;  they  find  the  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  work  little,  and 
et  the  sugar  crops  rot  We  are  too  lenient  with  our  criminals 
is®©  P'  155)-  He  would  take  more  work  out  of  them.  He 
considers  the  transaction  of  Grovemment  business  to  be  in  a 
nrretched  state  —  hampered  by  "blind  obstructions,  fatal  indol- 
mces,  pedantries,  stupidities ; "  the  Colonial  Office  "  a  world-wide 
iungle  of  red-tape,  inhabited  by  doleful  creatures."  He  would 
liave  none  but  men  of  ability  in  important  posts.  He  dis- 
ipproves  strongly  of  Parliaments  elected  by  the  people;  sneers 
it  voting  and  "  ballot-boxes ; "  asks  whether  a  crew  that  settled 
3very  movement  by  voting  would  be  likely  to  take  a  ship  round 
CJape  Horn.  His  ideal  of  government  is  to  have  a  king  (which 
hie  is  constantly  deriving  from  Can  through  Konig,  and  constant- 
ly translating  "Ableman")  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  capable, 
obedient  officials  under  him  through  all  degrees  of  im|)ortance. 
How  to  realise  the  ideal  he  does  not  show;  and,  as  we  have 
)aid,  he  takes  no  account  of  the  endeavours  of  human  commu- 
dities  towards  this  ideal,  or  of  the  uncontrollable  forces  that  make 
it  an  impossibility. 

Criticism, — Of  literary  criticism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word — in  the  sense  of  noting  faults  and  merits  of  style,  of  showing 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  imitate — Carlyle's  writings  contain 
next  to  nothing.  He  published,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  title 
of  *  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  remarks  on  various  great 
men  of  letters — German,  French,  and  English.  But  in  these 
eBsays  he  does  not  occupy  himself  with  style,  or  with  the  state- 
ment and  illustration  of  critical  canons.  He  deals  rather  with 
life,  character,  and  opinions;  declaims  on  his  favourite  topics — 
Mystery,  Reverence,  Industry,  Veracity ;  rails  at  reviewers,  logi- 
cians, historical  philosophers,  sceptical  philosophers,  atheists,  and 
other  favourite  objects  of  aversion.  He  ranks  authors,  not  nrrord-^ 
ing  to  their  literary  power,  Iml  jjin>i<iiwg  h^  tfiny  powtiiwwi  liiii  «ar- 
dxaaiir^litVii^  Cfuelhe  ulid'Tohnson  he  extols  above  measure  as 
hUllg  muu  uf  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  industrious,  veracious, 
and  reverential  towards  the  mystery  of  the  world  In  consideration 
of  this  he  passes  over  in  Goethe  some  minor  iniquities  that  else- 
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where  he  oondemna  in  the  abstract,  and  passes  over  in  Johnson 
what  some  writers  are  pleased  to  call  his  intolerant  pr^udices  and 
narrow  canons  of  criticism.  Voltaire  and  Diderot  he  finds  indus- 
trious and  veracious,  but  terribly  wanting  in  reverence.  Accord- 
ingly, he  refuses  to  €»all  them  great  men — ^finds  in  Voltaire  adroU- 
ness  rather  than  greatness,  and  styles  him  a  master  of  penifloffe. 

One  or  two  of  his  precepts  may  be  called  literary,  though  they 
scarcely  belong  to  minute  criticism.  He  warns  writers  to  beware 
of  affectation ;  to  study  reality  in  their  stylei  One  of  the  chief 
merits  of  Bums  is  his  **  indisputable  air  of  reality."  He  further 
recommends  them  to  write  slowly;  points  out  the  evils  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  extempore  speed,  and  affirms  that  no  great  thing 
was  ever  done  without  difficulty.  Once  more,  he  stands  up  for  a 
style  that  does  not  show  its  meaning  at  once,  that  becomes  intel- 
ligible slowly  and  after  much  laborious  study.  On  this  ground 
he  praises  Qoethe  and  Novalis,  saying  that  no  good  book  or  good 
thing  of  any  sort  shows  itself  at  first  Still  another  literary  notion, 
already  alluded  to,  is  his  idea  that,  in  the  present  dav,  men  should 
write  prose  and  not  poetry,  and  history  rather  than  fiction. 


ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 

Vocabulary. 

His  command  of  words  must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  highest 
order.  Among  the  few  that  stand  next  to  Shaksi)eare  he  occupies 
a  very  high  place. 

As  his  peculiar  feelings  are  strongly  marked,  so  are  the  special 
regions  of  his  verbal  copiousness.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was 
specially  awake  to,  and  specially  retained,  expressions  suiting  his 
peculiar  vein  of  strength,  rugged  sublimity,  and  every  form  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  down  to  the  lowest  tolerable  depths  of 
coarseness.  It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  the  various  forms 
that  he  uses  to  express  his  sense  of  the  confusion,  the  chaotic  dis- 
order, of  these  latter  days.  An  estimate  of  his  abundance  on  that 
or  any  other  of  his  favourite  topics  would  give  the  reader  the  most 
vivid  idea  of  his  lingual  resources. 

Having  a  strong  natural  bent  for  the  study  of  character,  he  is  a 
consummate  master  of  the  requisite  phraseology,  lln  the  language 
needful  for  describing  character,  he  probably>^mOT  nearer  Shal^ 
pearo  than  any  other  of  our  great  writers.  \o  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  his  opulence  in  bringing  out  the  leading 
features  of  such  a  man  as  John  Sterling.  Between  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  side,  the  language  of  feeling  and  the  language  of 
gesture  and  action,  he  is  pretty  evenly  divided — a  master  of  both 
vocabularies. 
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In  the  use  of  Latinised  terms,  as  against  Saxon,  he  follows  the 
Shakspearian  type  of  an  indifferent  mixtura  He  does  not  particu- 
larly affect  either  extreme.  Often  on  themes  where  other  writers 
would  use  solemn  words  of  Latin  origin,  he  prefers  what  Leigh 
Hunt  calls  a  **  noble  simplicity,"  and  which  others  would  call 
"  profane  familiarity ; "  but  he  employs  liberally  the  Latinised 
vocabulary  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  His  acquaintance  with 
technical  names  is  considerable  He  makes  frequent  metaphorical 
and  literal  application  of  the  language  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy — ^his  favourite  studies  when  a  young  man.  He  knew 
also  the  vocabulary  of  several  industries,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
mechanism  and  institutions. 

Two  circumstances  in  particular  make  his  command  of  acknow- 
ledged English  appear  less  than  it  really  is.  First,  revelling  in  his 
inmiense  force  of  Comparison  or  Assimilation,  he  shows  a  prodigi- 
ous luxuriance  of  the  figures  of  similarity — ^nicknaming  personages, 
applying  old  terms  to  new  situations,  and  suchlike.  He  often 
substitutes  metaphorical  for  real  names  when  the  real  are  quite 
sufficient,  and  perhaps  more  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Now  this 
habit,  not  to  speak  of  its  lowering  the  value  and  freshness  of  his 
genius  by  over-doing  and  over-affecting  originality  of  phrase,  often 
makes  it  appear  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  literal  and  customary 
names  of  things,  and  were  driven  to  make  shift  with  these  allusive 
names.  Another  circumstance  produces  the  same  impression.  He 
is  most  liberal  in  his  coinage  of  new  words,  and  even  new  forms  of 
syntax.  For  this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  his  friend  John  Sterling,^ 
part  of  whose  criticism  we  quote  : — 

"A  good  deal  of  the  language  is  positively  barbaroua  'En- 
"  vironment,'  *  vestural,*  *  stertorous,'  *  visualised,'  *  complected,' 
"and  others  I  think  to  be  found  in  the  first  thirty  pages,  are 
"  words,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  any  authority ;  some  of  them 
"  contrary  to  analogy ;  and  none  repa3dng  by  their  value  the  dis- 
"  advantage  of  novelty.  To  these  must  be  added  new  and  errone- 
"  ous  locutions :  *  whole  other  tissues  '  for  all  the  other^  and  similar 
"  uses  of  the  word  whole :  *  orients  '  for  pearls ;  *  lucid  '  and 
*  lucent '  employed  as  if  they  were  different  in  meaning ;  *  hulls ' 
perpetually  for  coverings^  it  being  a  word  hardly  used,  and  then 
only  for  the  husk  of  a  nut ;  *  to  insure  a  man  of  misapprehension ; ' 
"  *  talented,'  a  mere  newspaper  and  hustings  word,  invented,  I  be- 
"  lieve,  by  O'Connell.  I  must  also  mention  the  constant  recur- 
"  fence  of  some  words  in  a  quaint  and  queer  connection,  which 
"  gives  a  grotesque  and  somewhat  repulsive  mannerism  to  many 
**  sentences.  Of  these  the  commonest  offender  is  *  quite  ; '  which 
"  appears  in  almost  every  page,  and  gives  at  first  a  droll  kind  of 
"emphasis;   but  soon  becomes  wearisome.      'Nay,'   *  manifold,' 

>  Carlyle'8  Life  of  Sterling,  276. 
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*^ '  cimninff  enough  flignificanoe,'  'faculty'  (meaning  a  man's  rational 
''  or  mored  power),  '  special/  *  not  without,'  haunt  the  reader  as  if 
*^  iu  some  uneasy  dream,  which  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
"  nightmare." 

In  this  passage,  which  Carlvle  himself  has  given  to  the  world, 
some  of  his  most  striking  peculiarities  of  diction  are  noticed.  To 
give  an  adequate  view  of  his  verbal  eccentricities,  would  be  no 
small  labour.  He  extends  the  admitted  licences  of  the  language 
in  every  direction,  using  one  part  of  speech  for  another,  verbs  for 
nouns,  nouns  for  verbs,  adverbs  and  adjectives  for  nouns.  His 
coinages  often  take  the  form  of  new  derivatives — "  benthamee," 
^^amusee."  He  abuses  the  licence  of  giving  plurals  to  abstract 
nouns:  thus  "credibilities,"  "moralities,"  "theological  philoso- 
phies," "  transcendentalisms  and  theologies." 

This  excess  of  metaphors,  new  words,  and  grammatical  licences 
is  in  favour  of  the  reader's  enjoyment,  but  not  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  student's  instruction.  It  belongs  to  the  inimitable,  unre- 
producible  part  of  the  style ;  the  student  cannot  take  the  same 
liberties  without  bearing  the  charge  of  copying  an  individual 
manner,  instead  of  deriving  from  the  common  fund  of  the  language. 
80  far  it  may  stimulate  to  do  likewise  in  one's  own  independent 
sphere ;  but  close  imitation  is  little  better  than  parody,  and  imi- 
tation of  any  kind  runs  some  danger  of  ridicule. 

Sentences, 

In  his  essays,  particularly  in  the  earlier  essays  and  in  his  '  Life 
of  Schiller,'  Carlyle  shows  none  of  the  irregularity  of  structure 
that  appears  in  his  matured  style.  He  has  an  admirable  com- 
mand of  ordinary  English,  and  constructs  his  sentences  to  suit  the 
motion  of  a  massive  and  rugged,  yet  musical  rhythm. 

Even  in  his  essays,  though  himself  writing  with  great  care,  he 
speaks  slightingly  of  painstaking  in  the  structure  of  sentences. 
What  he  really  objects  to  is  making  sentences  after  an  artificial 
mode],  of  a  particular  length,  or  with  a  particular  cadence,  or  with 
a  jmrticular  number  of  members ;  but  he  speaks  as  if  he  condemned 
all  labour  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  lays  himself  open  to 
be  quoted  by  any  that  would  shirk  the  trouble  of  making  them- 
selves as  intelligible  as  possible  to  their  readers. 

The  sentences  of  his  later  manner  we  can  describe  in  his  own 
words.  Among  his  editorial  remarks  on  the  style  of  Teufelsdroeckh 
is  the  following : — 

''Of  his  sentences  perhaps  not  more  than  nine-tenths  stand  straight  on 
their  legs ;  the  remainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes,  buttressed  up  by 
props  (of  parentheses  and  dashes),  and  ever  with  this  or  the  other  tag-rag 
hanging  from  them ;  a  few  even  sprawl  out  helplessly  on  all  lidet,  quite 
broken-backed  and  dismembered.*' 
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From  this  figurative  description  one  would  suppose  his  sentences 
to  be  extremely  involved  and  complicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  extremely  simple  in  construction  —  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  two  or  three  co-ordinate  statements,  or  of  a  short 
direct  statement,  eked  out  by  explanatory  clauses  either  in  apposi- 
tion or  in  the  "  nominative  absolute  "  construction.  These  apposi- 
tion and  absolute  clauses  are  the  ^*  tag-rags,''  and  it  is  in  the  con- 
nection of  them  with  the  main  statement  that  we  find  the  "  dashes 
and  parentheses."  This  character  of  his  sentences  is  so  obvious 
that  few  examples  will  suffice : — 

"  Whatsoever  sensibly  exists,  whatsoever  represents  Spirit  to  Si)irit,  is  pro- 
perly a  Clothing,  a  suit  of  Raiment,  put  on  for  a  season  and  to  be  laid  off. 
Thus  in  this  one  pregnant  subject  of  Clothes,  rightly  understood,  is  in- 
cluded all  that  men  nave  thought,  dreamed,  done,  and  been  :  the  wliole 
External  Universe  and  what  it  holds  is  but  Clothing ;  and  the  essence  of  all 
Science  lies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes." 

In  this  explanation  of  the  Philosoi)hy  of  Clothes,  the  sentences 
are  free  from  intricacy.  The  second  sentence  exemplifies  a  very 
common  form  with  Carlyle  in  his  less  irregular  moods,  although  he 
sneers  at  some  sentence-makers  because  they  are  very  curious  to 
have  their  sentence  consist  of  three  members;  yet  he  seems  to 
have  been  himself  a  lover  of  this  peculiar  cadence. 

He  very  often  uses  the  sentence  of  two  members,  one  explana- 
tory of  the  other — avoiding  the  error  of  joining  them  by  a  con- 
junction.    Thus  in  his  description  of  John  Sterling's  mother : — 

"The  mother  was  a  woman  of  many  household  virtues  ;  to  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  her  children,  she  ioined  a  degree  of  taste  and  intelligence  which  is 
of  much  rarer  occurrence. 

As  examples  of  his  practice  of  apposition^  take  the  following : — 

•*  Biographv  is  by  nature  the  most  universally  profitable,  universally 
pleasant  of  all  things  :  especially  Biography  of  distinguished  individuals." 

Speaking  of  John  Sterling,  he  says  : — 

**  To  the  like  effect  shone  something,  a  kind  of  childlike,  half-embarrassed 
shimmer  of  expression,  on  his  fine  vivid  countenance ;  curiously  mingling 
Mith  its  ardours  and  audacities." 

The  Crown  -  Prince's  imprisonment  by  his  father  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

"  Poor  Friedrich  meanwhile  has  had  a  grim  time  of  it  these  two  months 
I  lack  ;  left  alone,  in  coarse  brown  prison -dress,  within  his  four  bare  walls  at 
Ciistnn ;  in  uninterrupted,  unfathomable  collo<[uy  with  the  Destinies  and 
the  Necessities  there." 

In  the  following  long  sentence  abundant  use  is  made  both  of 
participle  and  of  nominative  absolute : — 

"  Eminent  swill  of  drinking,  with  the  loud  coarse  talk  supposable,  on  the 
part  of  Mentzel  and  consorts,  did  go  on,  in  this  manner,  all  afternoon ;  in 
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the  evening  drank  Mentsel  c«me  oat  for  t&e ;  wvnt  ttrnttiiiff  and  staggering 
al)out ;  emeiging  finally  on  the  platform  of  some  rampart,  noe  of  him  hng^ 
and  red  as  that  of  the  foggiest  rising  Koon ; — and  stood,  looking  over  into 
the  Lorraine  Countrv ;  bekhinff  out  a  storm  of  oaths  as  to  his  taking  it,  as 
to  his  doing  this  and  that ;  ana  was  even  flourishing  his  sword  hy  way  of 
accomiMuiiment ;  when,  lo,  whistling  slightly  throng  the  summer  air,  a 
rifle-ball  from  some  sentiy  on  the  French  side  (writers  say,  it  was  a  French 
drummer,  srown  impatient,  and  snatching  a  sentiy's  piece)  took  the  brain 
of  him  or  tne  belly  of  him ;  and  he  rushea  down  at  once,  a  totally  collapsed 
monster,  and  mere  heap  of  dead  ruin,  never  to  trouble  mankind  more." 

We  have  seen  that  Macaolay's  style  may  in  an  especial  degree 
be  called  artificial,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  prodigal  use  of  special 
artifices  of  composition.  Carlyle  is  artificial  in  a  different  sense ; 
at  least  he  uses  artifices  of  a  different  kind.  His  structure  of 
sentence  is  extremely  loose — ^is  an  extravagant  antithesis  to  the 
l>eriodic  His  studied  ruggedness  and  careless  cumulative  method 
are  incompatible  with  measured  balance  of  clause  or  sentence.  We 
may  say,  with  a  rough  approximation  to  truth,  that  Macaulay's 
artificiality  lies  in  departmg  from  ordinary  colloquial  structure, 
Carlyle's  in  departing  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  written  com- 
position. 

In  his  '  Life  of  Schiller,'  and  in  his  earlier  essays,  Carlyle  builds 
up  his  composition  with  elaborate  care  in  the  ordinary  literary  forms. 
Tiie  following  i>eriodic  sentences  are  constructed  with  Johnsonian 
formality,  and  with  more  than  Johnsonian  elaboration : — 

"Could  ambition  always  chqose  its  own  path,  and  were  will  in  human 
undertakings  always  8ynon3rmou8  with  faculty,  all  truly  ambitious  men 
would  be  men  of  letters.  Certainly,  if  we  examine  that  love  of  power, 
which  eijtcrs  so  largely  into  most  practical  calculations — nay,  which  our 
Utilitarian  friends  have  recognised  as  the  sole  end  and  origin,  both  motive 
and  reward,  of  all  earthly  enter|)ri8cs,  animating  alike  the  pliilanthropist, 
the  conqueror,  the  money-changer,  and  the  missionary— we  shall  find  that 
all  other  arenas  of  ambition,  compared  with  this  rich  and  boundless  one  of 
Litei-ature,  meaning  thcrebv  whatever  respects  the  promulgation  of  Thought, 
are  poor,  limited,  and  ineffectual.  For  dull,  unrenective,  merely  instinctive 
as  tlie  ordinarv  man  may  seem,  he  has  nevertheless,  'as  a  quite  indispensable 
appendage,  a  head  that  in  some  degree  considers  and  computes  ;  a  lamp  or 
rushlight  of  understanding  has  been  given  him,  which,  through  whatever 
<liin,  bcsmoked,  and  strangely  diffraotive  media  it  may  shine,  is  the  ultimate 
guiding  light  of  his  whole  path :  and  here  as  well  as  there,  now  as  at  all 
times  in  man's  history,  Opinion  rules  the  world." 

In  tliis  earlier  style  he  sometimes  also  composes  elaborate 
balanced  parallels  after  the  model  of  Pope's  comj»arison  between 
Homer  and  VirgiL  We  quote  a  short  comparison  between  Alfieri 
and  Schiller,  where  the  imitation  of  Pope  is  very  apparent : — 

"Alfieri  and  Schiller  were  again  unconscious  competitors  in  the  histoiy 
of  Mary  Stuart.  But  the  works  before  us  give  a  truer  specimen  of  their 
comparative  merits.  Schiller  seems  to  have  the  greater  genius ;  Alfieri  the 
more  commanding  character.    Alfieri's  greatness  rests  on  the  stem  concen- 
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tration  of  fieiy  passion,  under  the  dominion  of  an  adamantine  will :  this  was 
his  own  make  of  mind  ;  and  he  represents  it  with  strokes  in  themselves  de- 
void of  charm,  but  in  their  imion  terrible  as  a  prophetic  scroll.  Schiller's 
moral  force  is  commeAsurate  with  his  intellectual  gifts,  and  nothing  more. 
The  mind  of  the  one  is  like  the  ocean,  beautiful  in  its  strength,  smiling 
in  the  radiance  of  summer,  and  washing  luxuriant  and  romantic  shores : 
that  of  the  other  is  like  some  black  unfathomable  lake  placed  far  amid  the 
melancholy  mountains ;  bleak,  solitary,  desolate ;  but  ^rdled  with  grim 
sky-piercing  cliffs,  overshadowed  with  storms,  and  illuminated  only  by  the 
red  glare  oi  the  lightning.  Schiller  is  magnificent  in  his  expansion,  Alfieri 
is  overpowering  in  his  condensed  energy ;  the  first  inspires  us  with  greater 
admiration,  the  last  with  greater  awe. 

Paragraphs, 

In  his  more  rhapsodical  works,  such  as  *  Chartism'  and  the 
'Latter- Day  Pamphlets/  he  is  an  indifferent  observer  of  para- 
graph method.  The  reader  is  bewildered  by  the  introduction  of 
reflections  without  any  hint  of  their  bearing  on  the  theme  in  hand. 
Some  pages  remind  us  of  his  vivid  descriptions  of  chaotic  inunda- 
tions that  hide  or  sweep  away  all  guiding-posts.  Very  seldom  can 
we  gather  from  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  what  is  to  be  its 
purport  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  a  main  subject  prominent. 
Whenever  anything  occurs  to  suggest  one  of  his  favourite  themes 
of  declamation,  he  embraces  the  opportunity,  and  lets  his  main 
business  drop. 

This  applies  to  his  "prophetical"  utterances,  where  Ms  great 
natural  clearness  both  in  matter  and  in  manner  seems  to  be 
abandoned.  In  his  history  the  case  is  very  different  There  his 
arrangement  is  almost  the  perfection  of  clearness.  He  is  at  pains 
to  make  everything  easy  to  the  reader.  When  the  bearing  of  a 
statement  is  not  apparent,  he  is  careful  to  make  it  explicit  In 
each  paragraph  the  main  subject  is  for  the  most  part  kept  promi- 
nent— his  defiance  of  ordinary  syntax  giving  him  great  facilities 
for  a  distinct  foreground  and  background.  He  begins  his  para- 
graphs with  some  indication  of  their  contents.  Further,  he  is 
consecutive,  and  keeps  rigidly  to  the  point 

Figures  of  Speech 

Teufelsdroeckh  is  made  to  say,  concerning  style,  that  plain  words 
are  the  skeleton,  and  metaphors^  "the  muscles  and  tissues  and 
living  integuments ; "  further,  that  his  own  style  is  "  not  without 
an  apoplectic  tendency." 

This  might  be  quoted  against  Carlyle's  own  dictum,  that  "  genius 
is  unconscious  of  its  exceUenca"  His  profusion  of  figurative  lan- 
guage is  perhaps  the  most  striking  monument  of  his  originality 
and  power. 

1  Metaphor  is  here  probably  used  for  "  trope,"  as  that  word  is  defined  in  the 
lotroducUon. 
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Figures  of  Similarity, — His  similitadeBy  forcibly  hunted  oat  from 
every  region  of  his  biowiedge  of  nature  and  of  books,  are  not 
merely  fanciful  embellishments — ^most  of  them,  go  to  the  making 
of  his  vivid  powers  of  description.  The  character,  or  personal 
appearance,  or  action  of  an  individual ;  the  character  of  a  nation, 
a  state  of  society,  a  political  situation ;  the  relatiye  position  of  two 
belligerents, — eyerything,  in  short,  that  needs  describing,  he  brings 
vividly  before  us  in  its  leading  features  by  some  significant  simile 
or  metaphor. 

This  wealth  of  illustration  is  very  noticeable  in  the  description 
of  character.  For  every  personage  of  marked  character  he  exerts 
himself  to  find  a  vivid  similitude.  "  Acrid,  corrosive,  as  the  spirit 
of  sloes  and  copperas,  is  Marat,  Friend  of  the  People."  Lafayette 
is  "  a  thin  constitutional  Pedant ;  clear,  thin,  inflexible,  as  water 
turned  to  thin  ice,  whom  no  Queen's  heart  can  lova"  The  Coun- 
tess of  Darlington,  George  L's  fat  mistress,  is  "  a  cataract  of  tallow, 
with  eyebrows  like  a  cart-wheel,  and  dim  coaly  disks  for  eyes." 
She  is  contrasted  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  lean  mistress, 
"  poor  old  anatomy  or  lean  human  nailrod." 

Every  kind  of  situation,  individual  or  social,  is  set  forth  in  the 
same  way.  The  *  French  Revolution '  is  a  blazing  heap  of  simili- 
tudes ;  they  meet  us  at  every  page  in  twos  and  threes.  They  are 
often  very  homely.  The  following,  taken  at  random,  are  tolerably 
fair  specimens : — 

"Your  Revolution,  like  jellv  suflBciently  boiled,  needs  only  to  be  poured 
into  sliaiwB  of  Constitution,  and  *  consolidated  *  therein.  '* 

**Milit«iry  France  is  everywhere  full  of  sour  inflammatorjr  humour,  which 
exhales  itself  fuliginously,  this  way  or  that ;  a  whole  continent  of  smoking 
flax,  which,  blown  on  here  or  there  by  any  angry  wind,  might  so  easily  stait 
into  a  blaze,  into  a  continent  of  fire. 

''Such  Patriotism  as  snarls  dangerously  and  shows  teeth,  Patrollotism 
shall  suppress ;  or,  far  better.  Royalty  shall  soothe  down  the  anger  of  it  by 
gentle  pattiugs,  and,  most  etfectiml  of  all,  by  fuller  diet.  *' 

The  History  of  Friedrich  is  illuminated  no  less  effectively.  He 
speaks  incidently  of  the  French  Revolution  as — 

"  That  whirlwind  of  the  universe — lights  obliterated — and  the  torn  wrecks 
of  Earth  and  Hell  hurled  aloft  into  the  Empyrean — black  whirlwind  which 
made  even  apes  serious,  and  drove  most  of  them  mad." 

The  above  is  a  characteristic  figure.  The  following,  along 
with  a  characteristic  similitude,  introduces  one  of  his  favourite 
personifications : — 

**  As  the  History  of  Friedrich,  in  this  Ciistrin  epoch,  and  indeed  in  all 
epochs  and  parts,  is  still  little  other  than  a  whirlpool  of  simmering  con- 
fusions, dust  mainly,  and  sibylline  paper-shreds,  in  tlie  pages  of  poor  Dryas- 
dust, perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  snatch  a  shred  or  two  (oi  the  partly 
legible  kind,  or  capable  of  being  made  legible)  out  of  that  hideout  caldron ; 
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pin  them  down  at  their  proper  dates ;  and  try  if  the  reader  can,  by  such 
means,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  thing  with  his  own  eyes. " 

His  account  of  old  Friedrich's  violence  to  young  Friedrich  ui)on 
the  attempted  "  desertion,"  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  figurative  man- 
ner at  its  acme : — 

**  Friedrich  Wilhelni's  conduct,  looked  at  from  without,  appears  that  of 
a  hideous  royal  ogre,  or  blind  anthropophagous  Polyj)henius  fallen  mad. 
Looketl  at  from  within,  where  the  Polyphemus  has  his  reasons,  and  a  kind 
of  inner  rushlight  to  enlighten  his  ]>ath,  and  is  not  bent  on  man-eating,  but 
on  discipline  in  spite  of  difficulties, — it  is  a  wild  enough  piece  of  humanity, 
not  so  much  ludicrous  as  tragical.  Never  was  a  royal  bear  so  led  about 
before  by  a  pair  of  conjuring  pipers  in  the  market,  or  brought  to  such  a  pass 
in  his  dancing  for  them.  '* 

Two  other  things  must  be  noticed  before  we  have  a  complete 
idea  of  his  employment  of  similitudes.  One  is  a  habit,  already 
partially  alluded  to,  of  keeping  up  descriptive  metaphors,  and 
using  them  instead  of  the  literal  names,  or  along  with  the  literal 
names  as  a  kind  of  permanent  Homeric  epithet  Thus,  he  never 
mentions  the  Countess  of  Darlington  without  designating  her  as 
the  "  cataract  of  tallow ; "  or  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  without  some- 
thing equivalent  to  "  Mkypole  or  lean  human  nailrod."  The  other 
noticeable  thing  is  his  frequent  repetition,  with  or  without  varia- 
tions, of  certain  favourite  figures.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
is  his  stock  of  metaphors  and  similes  drawn  from  the  great  features 
of  the  material  world  to  illustrate  the  moral ;  his  "  pole-star  veiled 
by  thick  clouds,"  his  earthquakes,  mad  foam-oceans,  Noah's  deluge, 
mud-deluges,  cesspools  of  the  Universe,  Pjrthons,  Megatheriums, 
Chimaeras,  Dead-Sea  Apes,  and  suchlika 

He  has  also  certain  favourite  personifications,  which  are  made  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  servica  Such  are  the  Destinies,  the  Necessities, 
the  dumb  Veracities,  the  Eternal  Voices,  Fact,  Nature,  all  which 
are  so  many  83monyms  for  the  homely  phrase,  "circumstances 
beyond  our  control."  We  have  seen  that  when  Frtedrich  was 
shut  up  alone  at  Ciistrin,  he  was  left  in  "  colloquy  with  the  Des- 
tinies and  the  Necessities  thera"  In  another  i)assage  he  is  said 
to  be  "  shut  out  from  the  babble  of  fools,  and  conversing  only  with  . 
the  dumb  Veracities,  with  the  huge  inarticulate  moanings  of  Des- 
tiny, Necessity,  and  Eternity."  When  he  submits  to  his  father, 
he  \&  said  to  be  "  loyal  to  Fact."  which  means  that  he  yields  to 
what  he  cannot  overcoma  In  like  manner.  Democracy,  "the 
grand,  alarming,  imminent,  indisputable  Reality,"  is  "the  inevi- 
table Product  of  the  Destinies : "  whoever  refuses  to  recognise  that 
the  world  has  come  to  this,  is  "disloyal  to  Fact."  "All  thinking 
men,  and  good  citizens  of  their  coimtry,"  "have  an  ear  for  the 
small  still  voices  and  eternal  intimations ; "  in  other  words,  discern 
the  beet  course  that  circumstances  will  admit  of.     "  The  eternal 
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regulations  of  the  Uniyene,"  ''the  monition  of  the  gods  in  regard 
to  our  affairs,"  "which,  if  a  man  know,  it  is  weU  with  Mm,  are 
other  figurative  expressions  to  the  same  effect 

One  of  Carlyies  favourite  inferior  personages  is  Dryasdust, 
whom  we  have  already  introduced.  He  represents  any  and  every 
historian  that  takes  an  interest  in  what  our  author  finds  it  conve- 
nient to  pronounce  "  dry."  He  is  abused  sometimes  for  knowing 
Rymer's  '  Foedera '  and  India  Bills,  sometimes  for  knowing  Court 
gossip.     He  is  one  of  Carlyle's  standing  butts. 

Figures  of  CwUiguUy. — ^If  we  apply  this  designation  to  every 
case  of  indicating  a  thing,  not  by  its  literal  name,  but  b^  use  of 
expressive  parts  and  expressive  collaterals,  Carlyle  hixunates  in 
such  figures  as  much  as  m  figures  of  similariW. 

To  take  an  instance :  his  metonymies  for  Death  are  as  numer- 
ous as  Homer's.  "  The  all-hiding  earth  has  received  him."  "  Low 
now  is  Jourdan  the  Headsman's  own  head."  "  So  dies  a  ^gantic 
Heathen  and  Titan ;  stumbling  blindly,  undismayed,  down  to  his 
rest  .  .  .  His  suffering  and  his  working  are  now  ended."  "  These 
also  roll  their  fated  journey."  Dan  ton  "  passes  to  his  unknown 
home."  "  Our  grim  good-night  to  thee  is  that "  (address  to  the 
German  scoimdrel  uix)n  his  execution). 

As  with  similitudes,  so  with  choice  circumstances,  he  has  a  way 
of  repeating  them,  keeping  them  under  the  reader's  notice,  as  often 
as  he  mentions  the  subject  Thus,  in  his  ])amphlet  on  "The  Nigger 
Question,"  he  is  peq)etually  renewing  the  image  of  the  "  beautiful 
blacks  sitting  up  to  their  beautiful  muzzles  in  pumpkins."  In  the 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Present  Time,"  he  repeatedly  presents  the  re- 
forming Pope  as  "  the  good  Pope  with  the  New  Testament  in  his 
hand."  In  like  manner  he  takes  hold  of  a  title  or  expression  that 
])rovokes  his  mirth,  and  turns  it  to  ridicule  by  frequent  repetition ; 
thus  he  talks  of  Parliament  as  the  "  Collective  wisdom." 

Figures  of  Contrast  are  not  a  marked  feature  in  his  styla  He 
lias  a  sense  of  the  effect  of  explicit  contrast,  and  sometimes  era- 
])loys  it  as  a  means  of  strength  ;  but  his  studied  effects  are  not  in 
the  direction  of  sharp  antithetical  point. 

He  makes  considerable  use  of  the  telling  oratorical  contrast,  the 
juxtaposition  of  strikingly  incongruous  circumstances.  In  his  Essay 
on  Voltaire  he  contrasts  the  blazing  glory  of  Tamerlane  with  the 
humble  industry  of  Johannes  Faust,  the  inventor  of  movable  types ; 
pointing  out  that  the  humble  man's  influence  was  in  the  end  much 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  So  he  contrasts  the  loud  triumph- 
ant proclamation  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  Federation  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  a  dingy  close 
of  the  Edinburgh  High  Street,  and  with  "  the  frugal  supper  of 
thirteen  mean -dressed  men  in  a  mean  Jewish  dwelling."  The 
*  French  Revolution '  is  peculiarly  rich  in  such  contrasts.     He 
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makes  a  fine  thing  of  Robespierre's  resigning  a  judgeship  in  his 
younger  days  because  he  could  not  bear  to  sentence  a  human 
creature  to  deatL  The  sad  end  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  contrasted 
with  her  prosperous  days ;  the  tragic  heroism  of  Charlotte  Corday 
is  made  more  touching  by  a  fine  description  of  her  personal  beauty. 
And  in  the  "  sports  of  fickle  fortune  "  with  many  of  the  leading 
revolutionists,  he  finds  the  utmost  scope  for  Rembrandt  lights  and 
shadows. 

Epigram  is  not  much  in  his  way.  He  occasionally  indulges  in 
word-play,  but  it  is  hardly  epigrammatic;  it  has  more  of  an  affinity 
with  punning.  His  oft-repeated  derivation  of  king — "  Ki/jv-ning, 
Can-ning,  or  Man  that  is  Able  " — is  a  mixture  of  philology  and 
pun.  Some  of  his  puns  are  less  doubtful.  Thus,  "Certain  Heathen 
Physical-Force  Ultra-Chartists,  *  Danes '  as  they  were  then  called, 
coming  into  his  territory  with  their  *  five  points,*  or  rather  with 
their  five-and-twenty  thousand  points  and  edges  too — of  pikes, 
namely,  and  battle-axes,"  kc.  So  he  says  that  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  factories  are  a  monument  to  Richard  Arkwright,  "  a  true 
j^yramid  or,/^m€-mountain." 

Minor  Figures  and  Figures  Proper.  Hyperbole. — Our  author's 
hyperboles  consist  partly  in  the  use  of  exaggerating  similitudes, 
partly  in  unrestrained  torrents  of  extreme  epitheta  His  exagger- 
ations as  to  the  confusion  and  dishonesty  of  these  "  latter  days," 
the  general  tumble-down  and  degradation  of  the  whole  system  of 
modem  society,  are  the  most  familiar  specimens.  "  Days  of  end- 
less calamity,  disruption,  dislocation,  confusion  worse  confounded." 
"  Bankruptcy  everywhere ;  foul  ignominy,  and  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  in  all  high  places."  "  Social  affairs  in  a  state  of  the 
frightfulest  embroilment,  and  as  it  were  of  inextricable  final  bank- 
ruptcy, imutterable  welter  of  tumbling  ruins."  "  Never  till  now, 
I  think,  did  the  sun  look  down  on  such  a  jumble  of  human  non- 
senses." He  is  conscious  of  this  hyperbolic  turn,  as,  indeed,  he 
shows  himself  conscious  of  most  of  his  peculiarities.  He  speaks  of 
Teufelsdroeckh's  having  "  unconscionable  habits  of  exaggeration 
in  speech." 

When  strong  epithets,  metaphors,  similes,  and  contrasts,  put  in 
plain  forms  of  speech,  come  short  of  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
he  avails  himself  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  the  bolder  licences 
of  style.  Much  of  his  peculiar  manner  is  made  up  of  the  special 
figures  of  Interrogation,  Exclamation,  and  Apostropha 

Interrogation  is  a  large  element  in  his  mannerism.  It  is  not 
merely  an  occasional  means  of  special  emphasis ;  it  is  a  habitual 
mode  of  transition^  used  by  Carlyle  almost  universally  for  the  vivid 
introduction  of  new  agents  and  new  events.     Thus — 

"  But  on  the  whole,  Paris,  ttq  Bfiay  see,  will  have  little  to  devise ;  will 
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only  have  to  borrow  and  appl^.    And  then,  m  to  the  day,  what  day  of  all 
the  calendar  is  fit,  if  the  Bastille  Anniversary  be  not  I" 

After  the  Queen's  execution,  he  asks,  ''Whom  next,  O  Tin- 
viUe  ? " 

In  like  manner,  recounting  some  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Par- 
liamentary war,  he  says — 

*'  Basing  is  black  ashes,  then :  and  Langfoid  is  ours,  the  Garrison  'to 
march  fortn  to-morrow  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  being  the  18th  instant.'  And 
now  t]ie  question  is,  Shall  we  attack  Dennington  or  not  t  *' 

With  these  vivid  epic  interrogations,  there  is  usually,  as  in  the 
above  examples,  a  mixture  of  something  like  the  figure  called 
Vision,  He  sup]:x)se8  himself  present  at  the  delibeiution  of  a 
scheme,  the  preparation  of  a  great  event,  and  suggests  ideas  as  an 
interested  spectator.  Thus,  after  representing  how  Louis  deliber- 
ated whether  he  should  try  to  conciliate  the  people,  or  canvass  for 
foreign  assistance,  he  asks— -"Nay,  are  the  two  hopes  inconsbtent  t" 
Again,  he  apostrophises  the  National  Assembly  expecting  a  visit 
from  the  King,  with — 

"Think  therefore,  Messieurs,  what  it  may  mean ;  especially  how  ye  will 
get  the  Hall  decorated  a  little.  .  .  .  Some  fraction  of  velvet  canwt,  can- 
not that  be  8j)read  in  front  of  the  chair,  where  the  Secretaries  usually  sit  ? " 

One  or  two  instances  give  but  a  faint  impression  of  what  is  so 
prominent  in  his  styla 

KxcUimntion  occurs  in  every  mood  Sometimes  in  wonder  and 
elation ;  sometimes  in  derision  and  contempt ;  sometimes  in  pity, 
sometimes  in  fun,  sometimes  in  real  admiration  and  affection.  An  * 
example  or  two  may  be  quoted.  Thus — "  How  thou  fermentest 
and  elaboratest,  in  thy  great  ferroenting-vat  and  laboratory  of  an 
Atmosphere,  of  a  World,  O  Nature ! "  Many  such  exclamations  of 
wonder  occur  in  his  Sartor.  His  exclamations  of  derision  are  ad- 
dressed, not  to  individuals,  but  to  imaginary  personages,  as  when 
he  addresses  Dryasdust, — "  Surely  at  least  you  might  have  made 
an  index  for  these  books ; "  or  to  collective  masses,  as  when  he  ex- 
claims of  duellists — "  Deuce  on  it,  the  little  spitfires ! "  Towards 
individuals  he  seldom  if  ever  expresses  either  reverential  wonder 
on  the  one  hand,  or  contempt  on  the  other.  The  scenes  of  the 
P'rench  Revolution  often  call  forth  exclamations  of  pity  and  horror. 
"  Miserable  De  Launay ! "  "  Hapless  Deshuttes  and  Varigny  !  " 
— such  expressions  are  frequent  At  times,  also,  we  come  across 
such  exclamations  as — "  Horrible,  in  lands  that  had  known  equal 
justice  !  "  As  an  instance  of  a  humorous  touch,  take  his  exclama- 
tion on  one  of  the  Kaisers — "  Poor  soul,  he  had  six-and-twenty 
children  by  one  wife ;  and  felt  that  there  was  need  of  appanages ! " 
His  expressions  of  admiration  for  his  heroes  are  numerous.  On 
Mirabeau  he  exclaims — '*  Hare  union :  this  man  can  live  self-suffic- 
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ing — yet  lives  also  in  the  lives  of  other  men;  can  make  men  love 
him,  work  with  him;  a  born  king  of  men!"  Of  Sterling  he  says — 
"A  beautiful  childlike  soul !  "  Oliver  and  Friedrich  he  frequently 
salutes  with  expressions  of  sjrmpathising  admiration.  Sometimes, 
as  he  has  a  habit  of  doing  with  all  his  strong  effects — in  a  kind  of 
deprecating  way — he  puts  the  exclamations  into  the  mouths'  of 
other  people — "  *  Admirable  feat  of  strategy  !  What  a  general,  this 
Prince  Carl!'  exclaimed  mankind."  "*  Magnanimous ! '  exclaim 
Noailles  and  the  pai'alysed  French  gentleman  :  *  Most  maganimous 
behaviour  on  his  Prussian  Majesty's  part! '  own  they." 

Apostrophe, — The  apostrophising  habit  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
notability  of  his  mannerism.  His  make  of  mind  impels  him  to 
adopt  this  art  of  style,  apart  from  his  consciousness  of  the  power 
it  gives  him  as  a  literary  artist.  It  provides  one  outlet  among 
others  for  his  deep-seated  dramatic  tendency.  Farther,  it  suits 
his  active  turn  of  mind  and  favourite  mode  of  the  enjoyment  of 
power;  it  gives  scope  for  his  daring  familiarity  with  personages, 
whether  for  admiration  or  for  humour,  and  meets  with  no  check 
from  any  regard  for  offended  conventionalities.  Not  so  frequent- 
ly does  he  address  in  tones  of  pity ;  still,  in  the  moving  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  his  apostrophes  are 
very  touching. 

His  style  in  its  final  development  affords  innumerable  examples. 
The  *  French  Revolution*  is  particularly  full  of  dramatic  apos- 
trophes, as  indeed  of  the  irregular  figures  generally.  The  author 
sees  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  and  addresses  the  actors  in 
warning,  exhortation,  reproof,  or  whatever  their  actions  call  for. 
Usher  Maillard  is  shown  crossing  the  Bastille  ditch  on  a  plank, 
and  warned — **  Deftly,  thou  shifty  Usher :  one  man  already  fell ; 
and  lies  smashed,  far  down  there,  against  the  masonry ! "  When 
De  Launay  is  massacred,  the  revolutionists  are  reproved  with — 
"  Brothers,  your  wrath  is  cruel ! "  "  Up  and  be  doing ! "  "  Cour- 
age I "  "  Quick,  then  ! "  Such  ejaculations  are  frequent ;  to 
every  movement,  in  fcujt,  he  contributes  the  cries  of  an  excited 
bystander. 

As  an  example  of  his  more  declamatory  apostrophes,  take  the 
following,  which  is  indeed  an  imaginary  speech  : — 

"Away,  you !  begone  swiftly,  ye  regiments  of  the  line!  in  the  name  of 
God  and  of  His  poor  struggling  servants,  sore  put  to  it  to  live  in  these  bad 
days,  I  mean  to  nd  myself  of  you  with  some  degree  of  brevity.  To  feed  you 
in  palaces,  to  hire  captains,  and  schoolmasters,  and  the  choicest  spiritual 
and  material  artificers  to  expend  their  inchistries  on  you,  —  No,  oy  the 
Eternal !  .  .  .  Mark  it,  my  diabolic  friends,  I  mean  to  lay  leather  on 
the  backs  of  you, ''  &c. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  his  pathetic  apostrophes.  In 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  a  prisoner's  letter  was  discovered 
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with  a  passionate  inquiry  after  his  wife,  to  which  Carlyle  re- 
plies : — 

*'  Poor  prisoner,  who  namest  thyself  Quir^Dimery,  and  htst  no  other 
history, — she  is  deadf  that  dear  wife  of  thine,  and  thou  art  dead !  'Tis  fifty 
years  since  thy  hreaking  heart  put  this  question ;  to  he  heard  now  first,  and 
long  heard,  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

His  characteristic  manner  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
with  an  imperatiye,  \a  a  mode  of  apostrophe — 

**  Now,  therefore,  judge  if  our  patriot  artists  are  busy ;  taking  deep  coun- 
sel how  to  make  the  scene  worthy  of  a  look  from  the  umyerse. 

It  will  haye  been  noted  that  many  of  the  aboye-quoted  apos- 
trophes are  of  the  nature  of  the  figure  called  Visum.  Carlyle's 
histories  are,  indeed,  prolonged  yisions ;  throughout  he  treats  the 
past  as  present,  and  makes  us,  as  it  were,  actual  spectators  of  the 
events  related. 

His  irony  is  a  department  in  itself.  It  often  turns  up  in  such 
passing  touches  as — "Our  Nell  Qwyn  defender-of-the-faith ; " 
**  Christ^s  crown  soldered  on  Charles  Stuart's ; "  "  most  Christian 
kingship,  and  most  Talleyrand  bishopship ; "  Shakspeare,  "  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  nutny  thanks  to  him,  was  for  sending  to  the 
treadmill."  In  his  treatment  of  modem  society,  irony  is  often 
kept  up  through  long  passages ;  thus  "  The  Nigger  Question  "  is 
full  of  irony.  It  is  to  b^  noted  that  his  irony  can  always  be  known 
a^j  sucL  He  has  none  of  the  De  Foe  irony  that  runs  a  danger 
of  being  mistaken  for  earnest.  The  following  is  a  short  specimen, 
on  the  New  Poor-Law,  from  *  Chartism ' : — 

"To  read  the  reports  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  if  one  had  faith 
enough,  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  friend  of  humanity.  One  sole  recipe 
sL»euis  to  have  been  needful  for  the  woes  of  England — *  refusal  of  out<loor 
relief.'  England  lay  in  sick  discontent,  ^Tithing  powerless  on  its  feyer-lied, 
(hirk,  nigh  desperate,  in  wastefulness,  want,  improvidence,  and  eating  care, 
till,  like  Hyjwrion  down  *  the  eastern  steeps,  tne  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
arose,  and  said.  Let  there  be  workhouses,  and  broad  of  affliction  and  water 
of  aflliction  there  !  It  was  a  siuijilc  invention  ;  as  all  truly  great  inventions 
art*.  And  see,  in  any  quarter,  instantly  as  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  arise, 
niist-ry  and  necessity  fly  away,  out  of  sight,  out  of  being,  as  is  fondly  hopetl, 
(lis-solvo  into  the  inane ;  industry,  fnigality,  fertility,  rise  of  wages,  peace 
on  earth  and  gowlwill  towanls  men  do, — in  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners* 
nfpoi-ts,— infallibly,  rapidly  or  not  so  rapidly,  to  the  joy  of  all  paities,  sujwr- 
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QUALITIES   OF  STYLE. 

Simplicity, 

(i.)  Our  author,  as  we  remarked  in  speaking  of  his  vocabulary, 
uses  a  fair  admixture  of  homely  words.     When  hard  to  under- 

^  "  Down  "  is  a  small  blunder ;  it  should  be  up. 
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stand,  he  is  so  not  from  the  use  of  technical  and  scholastic  terms, 
but  from  the  use  of  words  of  his  own  coining.  A  reader  of  Carlyle, 
not  knowing  Latin,  has  often  to  consult  a  dictionary,  and  consults 
it  in  vain.  It  is  a  jest  about  him  that  he  aspires  to  the  honour 
conferred  upon  Jean  Paul  Richter,  of  having  a  dictionary  written 
for  himself. 

As  regards  his  similitudes,  we  have  already  seen  that  many  of 
them  are  homely  and  graphic,  while  the  few  stock  figures  con- 
nected with  his  fanciful  conception  of  the  universe,  the  action  of 
the  Destinies,  Eternal  Voices,  and  suchlike,  rather  perplex  than 
render  comprehension  easy.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that 
to  those  once  initiated  into  the  circle  of  these  figures  they  present 
a  really  simple,  because  very  undiscriminating,  way  of  expressing 
complicated  circumstances.  "  Loyalty  to  facts  "*  becomes  a  very 
glib  figure  to  those  that  have  once  mastered  its  meaning. 

His  sentence-structure  is  favourable  to  simplicity,  being  free 
from  involution  and  intricacy.  The  want  of  concatenation  and 
oonsecutiveness  mars,  as  has  been  said,  the  intelligibility  of  his 
rhapsodical  *  Pamphlets*  and  his  *  French  Revolution.'  These 
drawbacks  do  not  occur  so  much  in  the  FriedricL 

(2.)  His  subjects  are  far  from  abstruse,  being  narratives  and 
familiar  questions  of  practice.  The  difficulty  of  the  *  Sartor 
Resartus '  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  to 
the  intentional  mystification,  and  the  substitution  of  allusions  and 
figures  for  plain  statements.  If  it  were  stript  of  its  gorgeous 
imagery  and  "boiled  down,"  the  residuum  would  probably  be  more 
intelligible  than  interesting. 

(3.)  Occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  eflfects  of  comprehensive 
strength,  he  uses  abstract  expressions ;  but  his  diction  is  upon  the 
whole  concrete  to  a  degree  rarely  found  among  writers  of  prose. 
Even  when  he  uses  abstractions,  he  violates  grammar  (p.  146)  to 
give  them  plurals,  and  thereby  treat  them  as  class  names ;  he 
vivifies  some  of  them  further  (p.  151)  by  treating  them  as  person- 
alities. His  love  of  the  concrete  often  appears  in  his  repeating  a 
number  of  suggestive  particulars  or  circumstances  instead  of  one 
general  designation.  Thus,  in  his  *  Chartism,'  when  discussing  the 
discontent  of  the  working  classes,  he  refers  to  it  again  and  again 
by  mentioning  significant  symptoms — "Glasgow  Thuggery,  Chartist 
torch-meetings,  Birmingham  riots.  Swing  conflagrations;"  or  again, 
"Chartism  with  its  pikes.  Swing  with  his  tinder-box."  When  he 
has  to  state  his  conviction  that  much  misery  is  caused  by  poor 
Irish  labourers  finding  no  work  in  Ireland,  and  coming  to  England 
in  search  of  it,  he  does  so  in  very  picturesque  terms  : — 

*'  But  the  thing  we  had  to  state  here  was  our  inference  from  that  mourn- 
ful fact  of  the  third  Sanspotatoo,  coupled  with  this  other  well-known  fact, 
that  the  Irish  speak  a  partially  intelligible  dialect  of  English,  and  their  fare 
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across  by  steam  is  fourpenoe  sterling !  Crowds  of  miserable  Irish  darken  all 
our  towns.  The  wild  Milesian  features,  looking  false  inf;enaity,  restless- 
ness, unreason,  misery,  and  mockery,  salute  you  on  all  highways  and  by* 
ways.  The  English  coachman,  as  he  whirls  past,  lashes  the  Milesian  with 
his  whin,  curses  him  vdih  his  tongue  :  the  Milesian  is  holding  out  his  hat 
to  beg.  *^ 

When  he  desires  a  more  comprehensive  effect,  he  personifies 
this  influx  of  Irish  destitution  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  giant 
l)e8i)air,  and  thus  describes  him : — 

"  I  notice  him  in  Piccadilly,  blue-visaged,  thatched  in  rags,  a  blue  child 
on  cacli  arm ;  hunger-driven,  wide-mouthM,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

With  regard  to  this  picturesque  statement^  the  remark  may  be 
made  that,  while  each  particular  is  immediately  and  easily  under- 
stood, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  meaning  that  the  writer 
professedly  wishes  to  convey  is  so  easily  apprehended  as  it  would 
be  in  the  driest  general  statement  Upon  the  whole,  this  excess 
of  concreteness  is  perhaps  not  in  favour  of  our  understanding  the 
general  drift,  but  die  reversa  Most  readers  complain  that  Carlyle 
is  bewildering  in  his  prophetical  utterances.  The  excess  of  figures 
and  the  absence  of  ])lain  generalities  is  perhaps  partly  the  cause. 
Let  any  reader  of  ordinary  analytic  power  try,  after  reading 
*  Chartism,'  to  recall  the  train  of  argument,  and  he  will  find  his 
confused  recollection  of  individually  vivid  figures  rather  against 
than  in  favour  of  the  effort 

Cleaimess, 

Perspicuity. — In  his  expressly  didactic  or  prophetic  works,  he 
shows,  as  we  have  seen,  little  concern  to  impart,  luaviaiKa.  without 
confusion.  Nor  are  his  essays  so  perspicuous  as  the  essays~of 
Macaulay.  The  History  of  Friedrich  is,  however  (see  p.  170),  a 
clearer  narrative  than  the  *  History  of  England ;  *  it  lifts  us  more 
alx)ve  the  confusion  of  details  by  means  of  comprehensive  sum- 
maries and  divisions  with  descriptive  titles,  and  it  brings  leading 
events  into  stronger  relief  by  assigning  to  subordinate  events  a 
sulx)rdinate  place  in  the  narrative. 

Precision, — He  is  nitf,  _ftn  9Karti,writf*r  Hating  close  analysis, 
his  aim  always  is  to  give  the  broad  general  features  rather  than 
the  minute  details.  He  has  little  of  the  hair-splitting,  dividing 
and  distinguishing  mania  of  De  Quincey;  no  desire  to  sift  his 
opinions  on  a  topic,  and  say  distinctly  what  they  are  and  what 
they  are  not  Some  idea  of  the  difference  between  them  in  this 
respect  is  obtained  by  comjmring  Carlyle*s  various  lucubrations  on 
Jean  Paul  Richter  with  De  Quincey's  article  on  the  same  subject 
But  we  see  the  utter  antagonism  of  manner  as  regards  precision  at 
its  height  when  we  reflect  how  De  Quincey  would  have  treated 
such  a  subject  as  the  discontent  of  the  working  classes.    If  Carlyle 
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had  been  at  pains  to  reduce  his  political  views  to  distinct  heads  as 
De  Qiuncey  would  have  done,  one  would  have  been  better  able  to 
judge  of  their  universally  alleged  poverty. 

Strength, 

We  have  already  touched  on  a  good  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Carlyle's  singular  force  of  style.  The  language  that  Sterling  calls 
"positively  barbarous" — the  rugged  derivatives  and  quaint  sole- 
cisms— is  very  stimulating  when  it  is  intelligible.  Among  his 
figures  of  speech  we  meet  with  many  elements  of  strength — power- 
ful and  original  similitudes,  bold  metaphors,  vivid  handling  of 
abstractions,  choice  of  telling  circumstances,  sensational  contrasts, 
habitual  exaggeration  of  language,  and  daring  liberties  with  ordi- 
nary forms  of  speech.  Here  we  have  for  the  production  of  telling 
literary  effects  a  catalogue  of  instrumentalities  that  will  hardly  be 
paralleled  from  any  writer  after  Shakspeara  And  this  is  not  all. 
The  comprehensive  summaries,  already  mentioned  as  his  principal 
instruments  of  perspicuity,  embracing  as  they  do  a  great  range  of 
particulars,  more  than  any  other  of  his  arts,  lift  up  and  dilate  the 
mind  with  a  feeling  of  extended  power. 

The  crowning  feat  of  strength  is  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  effective  groups — the  imagination  of  impressive  situa- 
tions. Carlyle's  power  in  this  respect  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  Shakspeare's — equal,  that  is,  in  degree,  though  not  perhaps  in 
kind.  It  was  first  revealed  in  his  '  Saxtor  Kesartus ' ;  and  none  of 
his  later  works  surpass  this  first  great  production  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  rugged  grandeur.     Take,  for  example,  his  picture  of  "  Teu- 

feLsdroeekh  at  the  North  Pole  "  : — 

• 

"More  legitimate  and  decisively  authentic  is  Teufelsdroeckh's  appearance 
and  emergence  (we  know  not  well  whence)  in  the  solitude  of  the  North  Cape, 
on  that  June  Midnight  He  has  a  *  light-blue  Spmish  cloak '  hanging 
round  him,  as  his  'most  commodious,  principal,  indeed  solo  upper-gar- 
mcnt ;  *  and  stands  there  on  the  World- promontory,  looking  over  the  infinite 
Brine,  like  a  little  blue  Belfry  (as  we  figure),  now  motionless  indeed,  yet 
ready,  if  stirred,  to  ring  quaintest  changes. 

"'Silence  as  of  death,*  writes  he;  *for  Midnight,  even  in  the  Arctic 
latitudes,  has  its  character :  nothing  but  the  granite  cliffs  ruddy-tinged,  the 
iieaceable  gurgle  of  that  slow-heavinc  Polar  Ocean,  over  which  in  the  utmost 
i^orth  the  great  Sun  hangs  low  and  lazy,  as  if  he  too  were  slumbering.  Yet 
is  his  cloufcouch  wrought  of  crimson  and  cloth-of-gold  ;  yet  does  his  light 
stream  over  the  mirror  of  waters,  like  a  tremulous  fire-pillar,  shooting  dowTi- 
wards  to  the  abyss,  and  hide  itself  under  my  feet.  In  such  momenta,  Soli- 
tude also  is  invaluable ;  for  who  would  speak,  or  be  looked  on,  when  be- 
hind him  lies  all  Europe  and  Africa,  fast  asleep,  except  the  watchmen  ;  and 
before  him  the  silent  Immensity,  and  Palace  of  the  Eternal,  whereof  our 
Sun  .is  but  a  porch-lamp  ? ' " 

Another  fair  specimen  of  his  combining  power  is  seen  in  Teu- 
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felsdroeckh's  ''own  ideas  with  respect  to  duels."    This  also  shows 
a  apice  of  cynicism : — 

'*  Few  things,  in  thin  ao  sorpriBing  worid,  strike  me  with  more  sorpriBe. 
Two  little  visual  Spectra  of  men,  hoyering  with  ineecnre  cohesion  in  the 
midst  of  the  Unfathomable,  and  to  dissolve  therein,  at  any  rate,  very 
soon, — make  pause  at  the  distance  of  twelve  paces  asunder ;  whirl  round ; 
and,  simultaneously  by  the  cunningest  mechanism,  explode  one  another  into 
Dissolution;  and  off-hand  become  Air,  and  Non- extant!  Deuce  on  it 
{rcrdamml),  the  little  spitfires ! — Nay,  I  think  with  old  Hugo  von  Trim- 
l)erg :  '  God  must  needs' laugh  outright,  could  such  a  thmg  be,  to  si 


^  His 

wondrous  Manikins  here  below  I ' " 

In  one  of  his  later  Miscellanies,  iv.  315,  there  is  a  ''Fragment 
on  Duelling"  (of  date  1850),  where  the  actual  fights  are  described 
with  startling  spirit,  and  the  surroundings  drawn  with  ahnost  in- 
comparable  power.     This  also  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  t&e  principal  themes  or  occasions 
that  excite  his  powers  of  gorgeous  expression,  (i.)  He  puts  forth 
all  his  powers  to  extol  his  favourite  recipes  for  clearing  the  world 
of  confusion.  One  or  two  fragments  of  such  eloquence  have  been 
already  given.  Above  all,  he  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  his  gospel  of  Work,  the  panacea  which  alone 
brings  order  out  of  confusion,  cosmos  out  of  chaos.  Such  passages 
£13  the  following  may  be  described  as  "bracing."  The  general 
effect  of  such  a  gospel  is  to  exalt  the  sense  of  active  vigour,  to 
disturb,  if  not  dispel,  the  indolent  mood  compatible  with  adoring 
reverence  or  tender  sentiment : — 

"  Any  law,  however  well  meant  as  a  law,  which  has  become  a  bounty  on 
unthrift,  idleness,  bastardy,  and  l)eer-drinking,  must  be  put  an  fend  to.  In 
all  ways  it  needs,  especially  in  these  times,  to  be  proclaimed  aloud  that  for 
the  idle  man  there  is  no  place  in  this  England  of  ours.  He  that  will  not 
work,  and  save  according  to  his  means,  let  him  go  elsewhither ;  let  him 
know  that  for  him  the  Law  has  made  no  soft  provision,  but  a  hard  and 
stern  one ;  that,  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  the  law  of  England  would 
vainly  contend  agamst  in  the  long-run,  h£  is  doomed  either  to  quit  these 
habits,  or  miserably  be  extruded  from  this  earth,  which  is  made  on  principles 
tlitKerent  from  these.  .  •  .  .  A  day  is  ever  struggling  forward,  a  day  will 
arrive  in  some  approximate  dcgi'ee,  when  he  who  has  no  work  to  do,  by 
whatever  name  he  may  be  named,  will  not  find  it  good  to  show  himself  iu 
our  (quarter  of  the  solar  system. " 

His  eulogy  of  the  heroes,  the  men  that  he  pronounces  to  have 
done  genuine  work  in  the  world,  has  the  same  bracing  tone.  Pros- 
trate adoration,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  suit  his  temperament ; 
he  "  fraternises  "  with  the  heroes,  holds  up  them  and  their  works 
as  patterns  to  all  men  of  the  heroic  mould.  True,  he  commands 
the  multitude  to  worship,  and  declaims  against  them  if  they  refuse ; 
but  he  is  rarely  found  in  the  adoring  attitude  himself. 

(2.)  Perhaps  his  richest  vein  is  his  unmeasured  invective  against 
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everything  that  defeats  the  hero's  efforts  to  redress  the  universal 
confusion,  and  his  overcharged  pictures  of  that  confusion.  He  does 
not  assail  individuals  for  single  acts — that  would  have  a  narrow 
and  rancorous  effect  When  an  offender  crosses  his  path,  he 
denounces  him  not  personally,  but  as  one  of  "the  Devil's  Regi- 
ment," as  adding  his  little  contribution  to  the  "  bellowing  chaos," 
**  the  wide  weltering  confusion."  Most  of  his  stormy  warfare  of 
words  is  directed  against  the  evils  of  this  life  gathered  up  under 
abstractions  familiar  to  the  most  incidental  reader  of  his  books — 
Shams,  Unveracities,  Speciosities,  Phantasms,  and  suchlike.  We 
must  be  content  for  examples  with  fragments  already  quoted. 
(See  pp.  140,  153). 

(3.)  He  describes  with  fearful  power  the  grand  operations  of 
Nature  in  her  terrible  aspects.  He  is  not  insensible  to  beneficent 
grandeurs,  but  his  temperament  inclines  him  more  to  the  gloomy 
side — ^to  the  "tropical  tornado"  more  than  to  the  "rainbow  and 
orient  colours."  At  times  he  represents  that  a  Grod,  an  Order,  a 
Justice,  presides  over  the  "  wild  incoherent  waste ; "  that  to  a  man 
understanding  the  Sphinx  riddle  (another  variety  for  the  "  eternal 
regulations  of  the  Universe"),  Nature  is  "of  womanly  celestial 
loveliness  and  tenderness;"  that  "Nature,  Universe,  Destiny, 
Existence,  however  we  name  this  grand  unnameable  fact  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  and  struggle,  is  as  a  heavenly  bride  and  con- 
quest to  the  wise  and  brave."  But  on  this  aspect  of  Nature  he 
dwells  less  than  on  the  opposite.  More  often  "  the  wild  Universe 
storms  in  on  Man  infinite,  vague-menacing."  It  is  on  this  aspect 
of  the  Universe  that  he  has  accumulated  his  "  Titanic  "  grandeurs 
of  expression. 

As  an  example  of  his  luxurious  revelling  in  "  sulphur,  smoke,  and 
flame,"  may  be  quoted  the  following  from  his  *  Chartism ' : — 

''It  is  in  Glasgow  among  that  class  of  operatives  that  '  Number  60/  in 
his  dark  room,  pays  down  the  price  of  blood.  Be  it  with  reason  or  with  un- 
reason, too  surely  they  do  in  verity  find  the  time  all  out  of  joint ;  this 
world  for  them  no  home,  but  a  dingy  prison-house,  of  reckless  unthrift, 
rebeUion,  rancour,  indignation  against  themselves  and  against  all  men.  Is 
it  a  green  flowery  world,  with  azure  everlasting  sky  stretched  over  it,  the 
work  and  government  of  a  God ;  or  a  nmrky,  simmering  Tophet,  of  cop- 
peras-fumes, cotton -fuz,  gin -riot,  VTath  and  toil,  created  by  a  Demon, 
governed  by  a  Demon  ?  The  sum  of  their  wretchedness,  mented  and  un- 
merited, welters,  hu^e,  dark,  and  baleful,  like  a  Dantean  Hell,  visible  there 
in  the  statbtics  of  Gm  ;  Gin,  justly  named  the  most  authentic  incarnation 
of  the  Infernal  Principle  in  our  times,  too  indisputably  an  incarnation ; 
Gin,  the  black  throat  into  which  WTctchedness  of  every  sort,  consummating 
itself  by  calling  on  Delirium  to  help  it,  whirls  down ;  abdication  of  the 
power  to  think  or  resolve,  as  too  painful  now,  on  the  i)art  of  men  whose  lot 
of  all  others  would  require  thought  and  resolution  :  liquid  Madness  sold  at 
tenpence  the  quartern,  all  the  products  of  which  are  and  must  be,  like  its 
origin,  mad,  miserable,  ruinous,  and  that  only  !  If  from  this  black,  un- 
lominoos,  unheeded  inferno^  and  prison-house  of  souls  in  pain,  there  do 
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flash  up  from  time  to  time  some  dismal  widespread  gkie  of  Chartism  or  the 
like,  notable  to  all,  claiming  remedy  from  all,    kc 

Pathos, 

^arlyle^s  writing  are  not  without  gleams  of  pathos,  all  the  more 
touchtffg' fronf  the  ""^-^n— ^J^- u  ^y^^*  Am^--j-f^ in^t^^x  r^*  ^ftmrg- 

special'  affections,  he  dwells  wiw  most  mnTing  tanrlamtTfln  ^^i  tih**_ 
life  and  character  of  his  friends  Edward  Irvinff  and  John  Sterling. 
To  his  heroes — ^Mirabean,  Cromwell,  Friedrich,  Bums — ^he  seems 
to  have  been  bound  by  something  of  the  same  personal  attach- 
ment ;  and  he  records  their  death  as  with  the  deep  sorrow  of  a 
surviving  friend. 

He  often  waxes  wroth  with  "puking  and  sprawling  Senti- 
mentalism ; ''  and  the  thought  of  human  misery  seems  usually  to 
rouse  his  indignation  against  idleness  as  the  cause  of  misery,  and 
to  excite  him  to  a  more  vehement  enforcement  of  his  panacea,  the 
^'ospel  of  Work  Yet  sometimes  the  thought  of  human  misery 
does  unnerve  him,  and  throw  him  into  the  meltinff  mood  Thus, 
when  he  stands  with  Teuf elsdroeckh  in  the  ponm  of  the  "  Sanc- 
tuary of  Sorrow,"  he  cries: — 

**  Poor,  wandering,  wayward  man  !  Art  thou  not  tried,  and  heaten  with 
Ktri{)cs,  even  as  I  am?  Ever,  whether  thou  hear  the  royal  mantle  or  the 
lH>^gar's  gabardine,  art  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy-laden?  and  thy  Bed 
of  Rest  is  but  a  Grave.  0  my  Brother,  my  Brother !  why  cannot  I  shelter 
tlysc  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe  away  all  tears  from  thy  eyes  ? " 

V^Hk.most  characteristic  pathos  is  his  subdued  sorrow. 
irr^sistible  prb'greee  <rf-  ^mfflL,,The  tir8d-4ftbum'br  Inoums^earily 
that  he  can  do  so  little,  thafc^ime  is  so  short.  This  weary  feeling 
often  crosses  his  page.  ''Agamemnon,  the  many  Agamemnons, 
Pericleses,  and  their  Greece;  all  is  gone  now  to  some  ruined 
fragments  —  dumb,  mournful  wrecks  and  blocks."  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond  is  ''one  other  of  those  vanished  existences  whose 
work  is  not  yet  vanished;  almost  a  pathetic  phenomenon,  were 
not  the  whole  world  full  of  such ! "  So  (to  give  one  more 
example)  he  moralises  as  follows  on  the  glimpse  of  Cromwell's 
cousin  in  one  of  the  Letters: — 

"  Mrs  St  John  came  down  to  breakfast  every  morning  in  that  summer 
visit  of  the  year  1638,  and  Sir  William  said  grave  grace,  and  they  spake 
]iolite  devout  things  to  one  another;  and  they  are  vanished,  they  and 
their  things  and  speeches, — all  silent,  like  the  echoes  of  the  old  nightin- 
^Ics  that  sang  that  season,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  old  rosea.  0  I^th  ! 
0  Time  I " 

The  Ludicrous, 

His  sense  of  the  ludicrous  runs  riot;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
present  everywhere  in  his  writings.  WTien  not  absolutely  pre- 
dominant, it  makes  itself  felt  as  a  condiment,  adding  a  grotesque 
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flayour  even  to  his  serious  declamations.     A  few  modes  of  the 
quality  may  be  specified : — 

(i.)  His  cyncism. — While  he  often  dilates  on  the  grandeurs  of 
human  destiny,  he  not  unfrequently  sneers  at  mankind  with  dry 
contempt  It  is  not  the  fierce  cynicism  of  Timon ;  he  is  too 
magnanimous  for  that  He  surveys  mankind  from  an  Olympian 
height,  and  is  tickled  by  their  doings.  See  the  "  little  spitfires  " 
and  '^manikins"  in  the  passage  on  duels,  p.  i6o.  Compare  also 
this  godlike  cynicism  with  the  despondency  of  Hamlet  To  Ham- 
let the  world  is  "  a  sterile  promontory,"  "  a  pestilent  congregation 
of  vapours;"  to  Teufelsdroeckh  in  certain  moments  the  world 
seems  "a  paltry  dog*s  cage." 

(2.)  His  derision  is,  however,  usually  more  boisterous,  less 
notably  dry.  He  is  not  personal  and  rancorous ;  he  does  not  rail 
against  individuals.  His  favourite  butts  are  certain  abstractions, 
institutions,  and  opinions;  a  whole  pandemonium  of  Shams, — 
sham  Authorities,  sham  secretaries  of  the  Pedant  species,  &c. — 
"  vile  age  of  Pinchbeck,"  "  wild  Anarchy  and  Phallus- Worship ; " 
the  Church,  Parliament,  Downing  Street,  galvanised  Catholicism, 
Kings,  Aristocracy;  Reform  movements,  Exeter  Hall  Philan- 
thropic movements,  Puseyism,  Logic,  Political  Economy,  Benth- 
amee  Radicalism,  Leading  Articles.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  dislike 
ail  existing  institutions  and  all  existing  opinions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  set  He  has  thus  absolutely  unlimited  scope  for  his 
riotous  derisive  himiour;  his  field  is  the  world.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  turns  his  position  to  the  best  account 

One  of  his  most  characteristic  proceedings  is  to  heap  contemp- 
tuous nicknames  upon  the  object  of  his  dislike.  His  command 
of  language  here  stands  him  in  good. stead.  See  his  "Nigger 
Question,"  "The  Dismal  Science,"  "Pig-Philosophy,"  "Horse- 
hair and  Bombazeen  Procedure."  Any  page  of  his  declamations  y 
on  modem  society  will  give  abundance  of  examples.  Another 
favourite  device  is  to  set  up  representative  men  with  ridiculous 
names,  as  M*Croudy,  the  Right  Honourable  Zero,  the  Hon. 
Hickory  Buckskin,  the  Duke  of  Trumps,  and  many  others,  not 
to  mention  the  unquenchable  Dryasdust 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  whether  his  ridicule  be  quiet  or 
boisterous,  the  absence  of  personal  spleen  makes  it  essentially 
humorous,  not  vindictive,  bitter,  rancorous.  The  man  places 
himself  at  such  a  height  above  other  mortals,  and  is  so  sublimely 
confident  in  his  vicY^,  that  difference  of  opinion  rather  amuses 
than  provokes  him,  and  leaves  him  free  to  turn  his  opponent  into 
ridicule  "without  any  ill  feeling." 

(3.)  In  his  apostrophes  we  have  seen  what  humorous  liberties 
he  takes  with  individuals.  In  all  these  ludicrous  degradations 
there  is  a  redeeming  touch  of  kindness.     The  kindness  is  always 
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there,  whatever  be  the  fonn  of  it — whether  grim,  grotesque, 
whimsical,  or  playfully  affectionate.  Even  towards  scoundrels 
of  easy  morality,  like  Wilkelmut  Scurida  in  *  Ftot  and  Present,' 
he  shows  some  relenting  when  th^  come  before  him  in  their 
personality  as  individuals.  Poor  William,  given  to  "libations 
and  tacendoL^^*  is  deposed  by  Abbot  Samson,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  idleness,  gets  from  our  author  the  following  kindly  parting : — 

*'  Whether  the  poor  Wilheliaus  did  not  stil],  by  secret  chumele,  occa- 
sionally get  some  slight  wetting  of  yinons  or  alcoholic  lic[tior, — now  grown, 
in  a  manner,  indispentable  to  the  poor  man?  —  Jooelin  hints  not;  one 
knows  not  how  to  hope,  what  to  hope !  Bat  if  he  did,  it  was  in  sUence 
and  darkness ;  with  an  ever-present  feeling  that  teetotalism  was  his  only 
tme  course." 

His  nicknames  for  individuals  are  moderated  to  the  same  kindly 
tone  of  humour.  Karl  August  is  very  objectionable  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  yet  Carlyle  gives  hmi  no  harder  nickname  than  "  August 
the  Physically  Strong;"  and  in  his  older  days,  "August  the 
Dilapidated-Strong. " 

(4. )  In  his  '  Sajrtor  Resartus,'  and  elsewhere,  he  shows  himself 
capable  of  the  humour  of  driving  fun  at  himself.  The  chapter 
.  on  Editorial  Difficulties  is  a  sample.  The  humour  is  much  more 
self-asserting  than  De  Quincey's ;  it  amounts  in  substance  to  this, 
that  he  fathers  his  most  extravagant  eccentricities  upon  a  feigned 
name,  and  criticises  them  from  an  ordinary  ]:>oint  of  view — a 
device  for  stating,  without  the  ap])earance  of  extravagance,  opin- 
ions that  the  general  public  might  think  bombastic  were  they 
delivered  in  the  author's  own  person. 

(5.)  In  a  writer  of  such  brilliant  execution  as  Carlyle,  the 
quality  of  the  humour  is  much  enhanced  by  the  pleasure  arising 
from  the  freshness  of  the  language  When  the  ludicrous  over- 
throw of  dignitaries  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  raise  serious  feel- 
ings, the  eiyoyment  of  the  language  is  conciliating,  and  disposes 
the  reader  to  laugh  rather  than  bo  angry. 

.  Melody — Hamumy — Taste. 

As  respects  the  melodious  combination  of  words,  Carlyle,  though 
not  below  average,  is  by  no  means  a  modeL  He  despises  all  study 
to  avoid  harsh  successions;  he  considers  such  art  to  be  mere 
trifling  in  the  present  jtge.  In  his  own  attempts  to  "sing" — 
that  is,  to  write  verses  before  he  fully  discovered  that  his  strength 
lay  in  prose — the  rhythm  is  conspicuously  bad. 

Still  his  prose  has  a  peculiar  strain — a  characteristic  movement. 
From  such  passages  as  have  been  given,  the  reader  with  an  ear  for 
cadence  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  it  out.  It  corresponds 
to  the  emphatic  sing-song  intonation  of  his  voice ;  a  stately  sort  of 
rhythm,  after  a  fashion  of  stateliness  that  differs  from  De  Quincey's 
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in  the  ragged  unmelodious  flow,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
emphasis. 

As  regards  Harnwny  between  the  rhythm  and  the  sense,  with 
Carlyle,  as  with  other  impassioned  writers,  the  agreement  is  most 
perfect  when  he  is  writing  at  full  swing  in  his  favourite  mood. 

He  has  an  ostensible  and  paraded  contempt  for  the  idea  of  art, 
or  of  composition  intended  to  please.  Himself  nothing  if  not 
artistical,  he  insists  on  being  supposed  to  wear  no  garb  but  the 
mantle  of  the  prophet  Though  thus  formally  disavowing  art, 
he  really  does,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sacrifice  even  truth 
to  be  artistical     Not  to  review  him  as  an  artist,  is  to  do  him  an 

v^  injustice. — As  an  artist,  he  errs  chiefly  in  carrying  his  favourite 

o  effects  to  excess. 

In  the  pursuit  of  strength,  he  sometimes  intrudes  expressions 
that  approach  the  confines  of  rant.  Thus,  in  the  following  ex- 
tract he  ruins  a  passage  of  real  pathos  with  one  of  his  extrava- 
gantly sensational  mannerisms: — 

**  For  twenty  generations  here  was  the  earthly  arena  where  powerful 
livinc  men  worked  out  their  life-^\Testle, — looked  at  by  Earth,  Heaven, 
and  Hell.  Bells  tolled  to  prayers ;  and  men,  of  many  humours,  various 
thoughts,  chanted  vespers,  matins ; — and  round  the  little  islet  of  their  life 
rollea  for  ever  (as  round  ours  still  rolls,  though  we  are  blind  and  deaf)  the 
illimitable  Ocean,  tintinj^  all  things  with  its  eternal  hues  and  reflexes ; 
making  strange  prophetic  music !  How  silent  now !  all  departed,  clean. 
^ne.  The  World  -  Dramaturgist  has  written,  Exewnt.  The  devounng 
Time- Demons  have  made  away  with  it  all :  and  in  its  stead,  there  is  either 
nothing ;  or  what  is  worse,  otiensivo  universal  dust-clouds,  and  grey  eclipse 
of  Earth  and  Heaven,  from  *  dry  rubbish  shot  here. '  " 

From  this  passage,  which  oi)en8  with  such  beauty,  common  taste 
would  probably  banish  the  World-Dramaturgist  and  the  Time- 
Demons;  and  the  concluding  expression  would  generally  be  re- 
garded as  the  unseasonable  mirth  of  excitement  gone  beyond 
control  One  class  of  his  offences,  then,  may  be  set  down  to 
the  temporary  dulling  of  the  artistic  sense  by  over-excitement 

Farther,  his  humour  betrays  him  into  violations  of  taste.  This 
is  done  deliberately,  in  cold  blood,  not  from  over-excitement.  A 
humorous  turn  is  given  to  a  declamation*  on  a  grave  subject — 
such  a  subject  as  overwhelms  the  ordinary  mind  with  seriousness. 
The  conclusion  of  the  passage  on  duelling  is  an  exam])le.  If  an 
explanation  of  this  is  sought,  probably  none  will  be  found  except 
the  pleasure,  natural  to  strong  nerves,  of  treating  with  levity  what 
weaker  brethren  cannot  help  treating  with  gravity.  Partly  to 
the  same  motive  may  be  referred  his  humorous  treatment  of  the 
more  serious  outbreaks  of  the  elder  FriedricL  On  this  have  been 
passed  some  of  the  severest  comments  that  our  author  has  received 
in  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  writer.  His  humour  causes  him  to 
offend  on  another  siila     Some  of  his  fun  is  quite  as  broad  as  the 
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taste  of  the  period  will  allow.  In  such  figures  as  '*  owl-droppings," 
and  ^*  the  ostrich  turning  its  broad  end  to  heaven/'  he  goes  beyond 
the  standing  limits  of  tluis  century.  In  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  the  name 
'^  Teufelsdroeckh  "  and  the  **  Nobleman's  Epitaph  "  would  hardily 
be  tolerated  if  rendered  in  the  vernacular. 

Under  errors  in  Taste  might  also  be  reckoned  his  barbarisms 
and  solecisms  of  languaga  Farther,  almost  universally  he  is 
charged  with  abusing  his  vast  figurative  resources,  with  carrying 
his  ^gurative  manner  to  excess.  He  would  seem  to  have  been 
conscious  of  his  liability  to  this  charge  before  it  was  made :  in  a 
passage  already  quoted  from  the  Sartor,  he  speaks  of  labouring 
under  figurative  plethora.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  freshness  and  variety  of  his  figures  that  he  owes  a  great 
part  of  his  reputatioa 


KINDS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Descriptum, 

In  Carlyle's  powers  of  description  lies  one  of  his  most  indisput- 
able claims  to  high  literary  rank.  He  seems  to  have  studied  the 
art  most  elaborately.  We  can  gather  from  his  various  books  that 
all  his  life  long  he  had  watched  human  beings  and  natural  scenery 
with  "an  eye  to  the  rendering  of  their  peculiarities  into  language. 
Especially  in  his  later  writings  he  describes  with  incomparable 
felicity. 

In  the  delineation  of  external  nature,  "  his  peculiarities  are  to 
bring  forward  in  strong  relief  the  comprehensive  aspects,  to  impress 
these  by  iteration  and  by  picturesque  comparisons,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  associated  feelings,  and  in  the  shape  of  harmonious 
groupings  to  introduce  some  of  the  elements  of  poetry."  The  fol- 
lowing, from  the  last  volume  of  *  Friedrich,'  exemplifies  his  statement, 
repetition,  and  illustration  of  the  general  features  of  a  scene : — 

"Torgau  itself  stands  near  Elbe;  on  the  shoulder,  eastern  or  Elbeward 
shoulder,  of  a  big  mass  of  Knoll,  or  broad  Height,  called  of  Siptitz,  the  main 


Elbe,  dips  down  into  a  stra^le  of  ponds ;  after  which,  on  a  second  or  final 
rise,  comes  Torgau  dipping  into  Eloe.  Not  a  shoulder  strictly,  but  rather 
a  cheeky  with  neck  intervening ; — neck  goitry  for  that  matter,  or  quaggy  with 
ponds  !  The  old  Town  stands  high  enough,  but  is  enlaced  on  the  western 
and  southern  side  by  a  set  of  lakes  and  quagmires,  some  of  which  are  still 
extensive  and  undrained.  The  course  of  tne  waters  hereabouts,  and  of  Elbo 
it«)lf,  has  had  its  intricacies ;  close  to  north-west,  Torgau  is  bordered,  in  a 
straggling  way,  by  what  they  call  Old  Elbe  ;  which  is  not  now  a  fluent  entity, 

^  The  two  ito  with  different  references  are  awkward.    In  place  of  "  I  called  it,** 
'ho  should  have  used  some  such  expression  as  "  I  aaid,**  without  the  it. 
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lull  a  Nlai^nant  congcri«'s  of  ilirty  waters  nn<l  iiioiasses.  Tlic  Hill  of  Si^itilz 
abuts  in  that  aqueous  or  quaggy  manner ;  its  fore-feet  Iwnng,  a4»  it  were,  at 
or  in  Elbe  River,  and  its  sides,  to  the  south  and  to  the  north  for  some  dis- 
tance each  way,  considerably  enveloi)ed  in  i)onds  and  boggy  difficulties." 

The  following,  from  his  article  on  Dr  Francia,  illustrates  hi»v__. 
dexterity  in  msHlng  a  description  vivid  by  imagining  the  feeling^o 
of  a  spectator : — 

**  Few  things  in  late  war,  acconling  to  General  Miller,  have  been  nioi*e 
noteworthy  than  this  march.  The  long  straggling  line  of  soldiers,  six 
thousand  and  odd,  with  their  quadrupeds  and  oaggage,  winding  through 
the  heart  of  the  Andes,  breaking  for  a  brief  moment  tlie  old  abysmal  soli- 
tudes !  For  you  fare  along,  on  some  narrow  roadway,  through  stony  laby- 
rinths ;  huge  rock-mountains  hanging  over  your  head  on  this  hand,  and 
nnder  your  feet  on  that ;  the  roar  of  mountain-cataracts,  horror  of  bottomless 
chasms ; — the  very  winds  and  echoes  howling  on  you  in  an  almost  preter- 
natural manner.  Towering  rock-barriers  rise  sKv-high  before  you,  and  behind 
you,  and  around  you  ;  intricate  the  outgate  !  The  roadway  is  narrow  ;  foot- 
ing none  of  the  best.  Sharp  turns  there  are,  where  it  will  behove  you  to 
mind  your  paces ;  one  false  step,  and  you  will  need  no  second ;  in  the  gloomy 
jaws  of  the  abyss  you  vanish,  and  the  spectral  winds  howl  rei^uiem.  Some- 
what better  are  the  suspension- bridges,  made  of  bamboo  and  leather,  though 
they  swing  like  see-saws  :  men  are  stationed  with  lassos,  to  gin  you  dexter- 
ously, and  fish  you  up  from  the  torrent,  if  you  trip  there." 

This  passage  is  also  a  good  example  of  a  description  where  the 
particulars  support  each  other :  along  with  towering  rocks  and  a 
narrow  roadway  we  naturally  expect  huge  abysses  and  roaring 
waters.  The  mention  of  the  hoUow  winds  shows  his  sensibility 
to  hannonious  poetical  eflTects.  ^j^, 

"A  description  is  more  easily  and  fully  realised  when  made 
individual — that  is,  presented  under  all  the  conditions  of  a  par- 
ticular moment  of  tima"  Our  author  fully  understands  this :  it 
is  one  of  his  cardinal  arts.  His  works  abound  in  picturesque 
allusions  to  seasons  and  times,  to  temporary  attitudes  of  things 
and  persons.     Thus,  in  his  *  Life  of  Sterling ' : — 

i       '*  One  day  in  the  spring  of  1836, 1  can  still  recollect,  Sterling  ha<l  proposed 

rto  me,  by  way  of  wide  ramble,  useful  for  various  ends,  that  I  should  walk 

I  with  him  to  Eltham  and  back,  to  see  this  Edgeworth,  whom  I  also  knew  a 

ilittle.     We  went  accordingly  together ;  vxUkiiig  rapidly ^  as  ^^as  Sterling's 

iwont,  and^  no  doubit  talking  extensively.     It  probably  was  in  the  end  of 

yebruary ;  /  can  remember  leafless  hedges^  grey  driving  clauds,  procession  of 

boarding-school  girls  in  some  quiet  part  of  the  route. " 

Again — 

I      "At  lenffth  some  select  friends  were  occasionally  admitted  ;  signs  of  im- 
!  provement  began  to  appear ;  and,  in  the  bright  twilight,  Kensington  Oardms 
were  green,  and  sky  and  earth  were  hopeful,  as  one  went  to  make  inquiry. 
The  summer  brilliancy  v)a8  abroad  over  the  world  before  we  fairly  saw  Ster- 
ling again  sub  dio" 

In  his  account  of  Walter  Raleigh's  execution  one  sentence  is 
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'  '*  A  cold  hoar-frosty  morning,'*    Such  touches  as  the  following  are 
pretty  frequent : — 

**  The  Scots  delivered  their  fira  with  such  constancy  and  swiftness,  it  was 
as  if  the  whole  air  had  become  an  element  of  fire— in  the  aneieiU  summer 
gloaming  t?iere,** 

In  describing  the  tumults  after  the  capture  of  the  Baatile,  he  sud- 
denly breaks  in — 

'*  0  evening  aun  of  July,  how,  at  thie  hour,  thy  beams  fall  eUmt  on  reapen 

amid  peaceful  woody  fields ;  on  old  women  spinning  in  cottages ;  on  snipt 

far  out  in  the  silent  main ;  on  Balls  at  the  Orangerie  of  Versailles,  where 

.    high-rouged  Dames  of  the  Palace  are  even  now  dancing  with  doable^acketed 

\^  Hussar-officers, — and  also  on  this  roaring  Hell-porch  of  a  Hdtel-de- Ville  ! " 

One  of  his  most  effective  groupings  is  the  bivouac  of  the  army 
that  we  have  just  seen  described  m  Uieir  passage  over  the  Andes — 

*'  What  an  entity,  one  of  those  night-leagaers  of  San  Martin ;  all  steadily 
snoring  there  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes  under  the  eternal  stare  I  Wayworn 
sentries  with  difficulty  keep  themselves  awake ;  tired  moles  chew  barley 
rations,  or  doze  on  three  legs ;  the  feeble  watch-fire  will  hardly  kindle  a 
cigar ;  Canoptts  and  the  Soumem  Cross  glitter  doum  ;  and  all  snore  steadily, 
begirt  by  granite  deserts,  looked  on  by  the  Constellations  in  that  manner, " 

His  narratives  are  eminently  pictorial  At  every  step  in  the 
succession  of  events  we  are  stopped  to  look  at  some  posture  of  the 
actors  or  their  surroundings.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  '  French.  Revolution  l '  it  may  be  called  a  historic 
word-tapestry,  a  series  of  significant  word-pictures;  it  rather  de- 
scribes events  in  order  than  relates  the  order  of  events.  A  short 
example  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  character  of  such  a  work ; 
the  following  specimen  is  taken  at  random.  It  describes  the  storm- 
ing of  the  palace  of  Versailles  by  a  mob : — 

**  Woe  now  to  all  body-guards,  mercy  is  none  for  them  !  Miomandre  de 
Sainte- Marie  pleads  i\ith  soft  words,  on  the  grand  staircase,  'descending 
four  steps '  to  the  roaring  tornado.  His  comrades  snatch  him  up,  by  the 
skirts  and  belts ;  literally  from  the  jaws  of  Destruction  ;  and  slam-to  their 
door.  This  also  will  stand  few  instants  ;  the  panels  shivering  in,  like  pot- 
sherds. Barricatling  serves  not :  fly  fast,  ye  bo<ly-guards  !  rabid  Insurrection, 
like  the  Hellhound  Chase,  uproaring  at  your  heels  ! 

"The  terror-struck  body-guards  fly,  bolting  and  barricading;  it  follows. 
Wliitherward  ?  Through  haU  on  hall :  woe,  now  !  towards  the  Queen's  suite 
of  rooms,  in  the  furtliest  room  of  which  the  Queen  is  now  asleep.  Five  sen- 
tinels rush  through  that  long  suit* ;  they  are  in  the  ante-room  knocking 
louil :  *  Save  the  Queen  ! '  Trembling  women  fall  at  their  feet  with  tears : 
are  answered  :  *  Yes,  we  will  die  ;  save  ye  the  Queen  ! ' 

"Tremble  not,  women,  but  haste :  for,  lo,  another  voice  shouts  far  through 
the  outermost  door,  '  Save  the  Queen  ! '  and  the  door  is  shut.  It  is  brave 
Miomandre's  voice  that  shouts  this  second  warning.  He  has  stormed  across 
imminent  death  to  do  it ;  fronts  imminent  death,  having  done  it.  Brave 
Tardivet  du  Repaire,  bent  on  the  same  desperate  service,  was  borne  down 
with  pikes ;  his  comrades  hardly  snatched  hun  in  again  alive.    Miomandre 
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arnl  Tanlivet :  let  the  names  of  tliese  two  Body-guards,  as  tlie  iianios  ol'  luavo 
men  should,  live  long. 

**  Trembling  Maids  of  Honour,  one  of  whom  from  afar  caught  glimpse  of 
Miomandre,  as  well  as  heard  him,  hastily  wrap  up  the  Queen  ;  not  in  robes 
of  state.  She  flies  for  her  life,  across  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf ;  against  the  main- 
door  of  which,  too,  Insurrection  batters.  She  is  in  the  King's  apartment, 
in  the  King's  arms ;  she  clasps  her  children  amid  a  faithful  few.  The 
imperial -hearted  burets  into  mother's  tears :  *  0  my  friends,  save  me  and  my 
children  !  0  mes  amis,  sauvez  moi  et  mes  enfans  !  The  battering  of  Insur- 
rectionary axes  clangs  audible  across  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf.     What  an  hour  ! " 

We  might  institute  a  comparison  between  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
as  regards  the  description  of  human  beings.  Take  equal  portions 
of  their  historical  works  and  you  find  a  greater  abundance  of  con- 
crete circumstances  in  Carlyle  than  in  Macaulay.  As  a  pictorial 
artist  Carlyle  is  of  the  two  the  more  studied  and  elaborate  Hardly 
^an  individual  crosses  Carlyle's  page  that  is  not  made  to  appear  in 
^  some  characteristic  attitude,  or  under  some  significant  image :  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  Macaulay^s  personages  are  mere  names 
and  functionaries.  But  let  us  take  any  individual  that  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  narrative,  and  we  shall  probably  find  that 
^rfacaulay,  in  his  diffuse  way,  records  the  greater  number  of  facts 
concerning  him.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  John- 
son (p.  117).  Macaulay's  narrative  contains  fewer  concrete  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  whole,  but  more  concerning  any  prominent 
individual 

This  diflference  between  our  two  authors  connects  itself  with /a 
deeper  difference.  Carlyle  is  more  subjective  than  Macaulay :  ne 
systematically  attempts  to  picture  the  mner  man.  Partly  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  he  gives  fewer  circumstance^:,  the  diffuse 
Macaulay,  taking  no  trouble  to  group  circumstances  about  a  few 
leading  qualities  of  mind,  gives  freely  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
memory ;  but  Carlyle  gives  only  circumstances  that  he  sees  to  be 
characteristic,  that  he  is  able  to  read  into  consistency  with  his 
ideas  of  the  man's  nature.  Macaulay  gives  numerous  outward 
particulars,  sayings,  and  doings  gathered  with  confident  hand  from 
all  manner  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  and  leaves  readers 
very  much  to  their  own  inferences  as  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  passed  underneath  these  appearances.  He  is  pre-eminently 
objective,  and  his  record  of  circumstances  is  given  in  an  easy  ex- 
cursive way.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  laboriously  masters  the 
characters  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  events  that  he  relates, 
and  struggles  to  conceive  and  to  represent  how  they  felt  and  how 
they  expressed  their  feelings  in  the  various  situations  touched 
upon  in  his  narrative :  he  is  too  intensely  concentrated  upon  the 
immediately  relevant  situations  to  go  gossiping  away  into  previous 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  personages  concerned. 

Take  as  a  faint  illustration  one  particular  case.     Macaulay's 
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account  of  the  English  Revolution  is  much  less  pictorial  upon  the 
whole  than  Carlyle's  'French  Revolutioa'  But  Macaulay  gives 
us  a  great  many  more  particulars  concerning  the  principal  states- 
men at  the  Court  of  Charles  IL  than  Carlyle  ^vos  us  concerning 
the  principal  statesmen  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  Carlyle  takes 
up  a  particular  moment,  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  and  dramatically 
represents  how  this  fact  was  regarded  by  various  personages  and 
classes  throughout  Paris  according  to  their  several  characters :  the 
abundant  pictorial  matter  is  given  chiefly  in  illustration  of  char- 
acteristic thoughts  and  feelings. 

Narrative, 

i^As  already  incidentally  remarked  (p.  158),  Carlyle's  narrative 
jfethod  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  lus  'Friecbrich.'  In  the 
^  French  Revolution '  there  are  many  defects  afterwards  overcome. 
The  introduction  of  new  personages  is  there  less  parefully  attended 
to.  There  also  he  errs  greatly  in  the  excess  of  his  moralisings  and 
preachings,  which  perpetually  interrupt  the  narrativei 

In  the  *  Friedrich/  through  his  intense  desire  to  be  lucid,  to  put 
himself  in  the  reader's  place,  and  appreciate  difficulties,  the  minor 
arts  of  narrative  are  carefully  observed.  His  ordumry  narrative 
paragraph,  although  never  absolutely  perfect,  is  seldom  perplexed 
by  the  confusion  of  the  persons  acting.  He  always  notices  the 
appearance  or  disappearance  of  important  agents,  and,  knowing 
the  difficulties  of  description,  does  not  unguardedly  shift  the 
scenes.  His  long  introduction  to  the  history  of  Friedrich's  reign, 
extending  through  two  volumes,  is  exemplary  in  these  respects : 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wild  phantasmagoric  or  pantomimic 
character  of  the  narrative,  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  making  us 
distinctly  aware  when  new  figures  appear,  and  when  they  depart, 
and  of  not  only  bringing  but  keeping  under  our  attention  the 
place  and  the  circumstances.  He  also  understands  well  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  main  story  in  its  place  of  prominence,  of, 
indicating  collateral  and  dependent  events  in  their  proper  char- 
acter, and  of  making  all  his  transitions  broad  and  apparent  His 
imaginary  authorities,  Dryasdust  and  Sauerteig,  and  "the  well- 
known  hand"  that  contributes  subordinate  narratives,  have  this 
to  be  said  as  a  justification  of  their  existence,  that  they  do  help  to 
keep  se^mrate  what  the  author  considers  of  inferior  from  what  he 
considers  of  superior  importance.  Dr3rasdust  gives  numerous  par- 
ticulars of  small  consequence  about  the  private  life  of  the  prince, 
and  does  such  dry  business  as  "  A  peep  into  the  Nosti-Grumkow 
Correspondence  caught  up  in  St  Mary  Axe : "  Sauerteig  gives  wild 
views  about  the  proper  persons  to  write  history,  and  does  the  un- 
palatable work  of  defending  old  Friedrich's  character  in  the  loftiest 
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Carlylian  manner ;  the  "  well-known  hand  "  gives  us  in  small  print 
Prince  KarFs  operations  on  the  Rhine,  the  account  of  Skipper 
Jenkins,  the  life  of  Voltaire,  and  suchlike  particulars  subsidiary  to 
the  main  narrative. 

One  great  help  to  the  lucidity  of  his  narrative  is  the  titular 
summaries,  or  labels,  as  he  calls  them.  They  lighten  the  heavy 
body  of  the  narrative,  giving  the  reader  a  natural  break  or  stop, 
an  opportunity  for  looking  back  and  forward.  Every  book  has 
its  descriptive  heading — "Double-Marriage  Project,  and  Crown 
Prince,  going  adrift  under  the  Storm-winds,  1727-1730:"  "Fear- 
ful Shipwreck  of  the  Double-Marriage  Project,  February — Novem-  X 
ber  1730:"  "Crown-Prince  Retrieved;  Life  at  Ciistrin,  Novem- 
ber 1730 — February  1732."  By  these  more  comprehensive  head- 
ings, we  are  enabled  to  run  over  the  general  succession  of  events 
without  confusion.  Then,  the  books  are  subdivided  into  chapters, 
each  with  a  descriptive  "label;"  and  within  the  chapters  there 
are  divisions  of  still  smaller  compass.  Thus,  the  leading  subject 
of  one  chapter  is  "  Death  of  George  L  : "  as  a  minor  subject  we 
have — "  His  Prussian  Majesty  falls  into  one  of  his  Hypochondria- 
cal Fits."  The  leading  title  of  another  chapter  is  "Visit  to 
Dresden ; "  the  minor  "  labels  "  are — "  The  Physically  strong  pays 
his  Counter  Visit ; "  and — "  Of  Princess  Wilhelmina's  Four  Kings 
and  other  Ineffectual  Suitors."  With  this  care  in  dividing  and 
subdividing,  the  table  of  Contents  becomes  a  vertebrate  skeleton 
of  the  work,  instead  of  being  merely  an  analysis  without  any  dis- 
crimination of  degrees  of  importance. 

Uy>on  the  whole  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  by  one  means 
or  another,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  he  makes  his  narratives 
the  most  lucid  productions  of  their  kind.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  he  has  not  made  sacrifices  to  distinctness,  and  whether 
he  might  not  have  been  equally  lucid  without  being  offensively 
eccentric 

In  the  Explanation  of  Events^  he  proceeds  with  his  natural  per- 
spicacity, though  he  grumbles  a  good  deal  at  being  obliged  to 
explain.  Thus,  he  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the  sources 
and  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  between  old  Friedrich  and  George 
XL,  enumerating  separately  fiwQ  causes.  His  manner  of  explana- 
tion is  thoroughly  his  own.  Dry  analysis  being  distasteful  to  him, 
he  proceeds  dramatically,  disclosing  the  moving  springs  of  events 
in  supposed  soliloquies,  and  personal  commimications  oral  and 
verbal  between  the  leading  agents,  himself  being  usually  present, 
and  putting  in  his  word  after  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  chorus. 
How  different  his  manner  is  from  the  ordinary  way  of  writing  his- 
tory, need  hardly  be  pointed  out 

Two  short  passages  from  his  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
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"  ' M J  Brothor  the  CamlifliaiU'  (Geom  II.)  'quietly  pnt  his  Father's 
Will  ui  hU  iiorket,  I  liBve  beard  ;  and  paid  no  reganl  W  it  (Mcept  what  he 
was  rompelled  to  -pay,  by  CbeirterflelJ  and  othera).  Will  be  do  the  like 
witli  bin  poor  Mother  a  Will  !'     Patience,  your  Majesty  ; 


a  aulf-willeil  and  a  proud. — alwaya  conscious  to  himself  that  hi 
b  the  Boul  of  hononr,  this  poor  brother  King, 


i  these  Pruaaian  enlislnicnts  and 
encraarhments  ;  rectify  these  in  a  high  and  aerore  manDer  ! '  eaya  George  lo 
hia  Hanover  oCBcisla.  George  is  not  wsnn  on  his  throne  till  there  comes  in, 
aoconlinffly,  troTO  the  Hanorer  officials,  a  coniplalnt  to  that  effect,  and  even 
a  List  of  HanoTBrian  aubjecU,  who  are,  owing  to  rarious  injnaticea,  now 
serving  in  tbo  PruBBiau  ranks.  '  Yonr  Prusdan  Majesty  is  requested  to  re- 
turn us  these  men  I ' 

"Tbia  List  is  dntud  zzd  January  172S  ;  Oeorge  only  a  few  months  old  in 
his  nevr  aatboritr  as  yet.  The  Pruwiiui  M^nsty  gnimblea  painAilW  respon- 
sive :  '  Will,  with  esgcmesa,  do  whatever  is  jnit ;  most  surely  I  But  is  bi« 
Britannic  M^esty  aware  T  Ilnnorer  officials  are  quite  misinformed  as  to  the 
ciroumatancBs ; '  and  doea  not  return  but  of  tbe  uien.  Merely  a  pacific 
grumble,  and  nothing  done  in  regnr^l  to  tbe  .■oiiipkints.  Thtn  th-re  is  the 
meadow  of  Clanrei  which  we  spoke  of :  '  That  belongs  to  BninUenbnrg  you 
say  I  Nevertheless,  the  conlimions  parts  of  Hanover  have  rights  upon  it.' 
Some  '  eight  cartloads  of  hay,  worth,  say,  almost  5I.  or  lol.  sterling  :  who 
is  to  mow  that  grass  I  wonder  ? 

"  Friedrieh  Wilhelin  feels  that  all  this  is  a  pettifogging,  veiatioua  course 
of  proceduie  ;  and  that  his  little  cousin,  the  Comodiant,  is  not  treating  hira 
very  like  a  gentleman.  '  Is  he,  your  Majesty  '. '  suggests  the  Smoking  Par- 
liament." 

HU  dee|>«eated  dramatic  tendency  leads  him  to  suQh  forma, 
when  he  does  condescend  to  "motive-grinding."  Explah^tion  on 
the  larger  scale  he  scouts ;  he  haa  no  patience  with  "  philoBophi- 
cal "  histories.  He  does  not  want  to  have  great  events  traced  to 
their  chief  causes;  he  prefers  that  they  should  remain  in  mystery. 
He  lays  his  ban  on  all  attempts  to  give  reasons  for  the  '  French 
Revolution.' 

"To  gauge  and  measure  this  immeaanrable  Thing,  and  what  is  called 
afcoVitUfor  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  dead  logic-formula,  attempt  not !  .  .  .  j 
As  an  actually  enisling  Son  of  Time,  look  with  unspeakable  manifold  inter-  ' 
est,  ofteitest  in  silence,"  &c. 

Yet  in  the  dramatic  form,  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  the    ' 
commonplace  explanation,  that  the  masses  found  the  yoke  of  their 
su[)eriors  intolerable. 

Carlyle  has  his  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  making  History  a 
schoolmistress.  "  Before  Philosophy  can  teach  by  Experience,"  he 
says,  "  the  Philosophy  has  to  be  in  readiness,  the  Experience  must 
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be  gathered  and  intelligibly  recorded."  Yet,  like  most  other  his- 
torians, he  makes  use  of  history  to  illustrate  his  peculiar  doctrines, 
ethical,  religious,  and  political  Not  that  he  is,  like  Macaulay, 
continually  building  up  arguments  in  support  of  his  views.  He 
does  not  argue,  he  declaims.  He  sets  up  certain  men,  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  two  Friedrichs,  as  shining  examples  of  Duty, 
Veracity,  and  Justice,  and  upon  every  colourable  opportunity  extols 
them  for  their  exercise  of  these,  his  favourite  virtues.  He  is 
drawn  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  because  it  affords  "  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  Godlike  vanishing  from  this  England ;  conviction  and  vera- 
city giving  place  to  hollow  cant  and  formulism."  He  loves  and 
praises  old  Friedrich  in  spite  of  his  ungovernable  temper,  because 
**  he  went  about  suppressing  platitudes,  ripping  off  futilities,  turn- 
ing deceptions  inside  out ; "  because  "  the  realm  of  Disorder,  which 
iaUn veracity,  Unreality,  what  we  call  Chaos,  has  no  fiercer  enemy." 
He  writes  the  history  of  young  Friedrich,  although  "  to  the  last  a 
questionable  hero,"  because  he  was  an  able  ruler,  and  **  had  noth- 
ing whatever  of  the  Hjrpocrite  or  Phantasm."  In  every  case  he 
takes  for  granted  the  excellence  of  his  favourite  virtues ;  more  than 
that,  he  tacitly  assumes  and  maintains  that  they  atone  for  every 
other  immorality.  His  excuses  of  old  Friedrich's  severities  on  the 
score  of  justice,  have  called  out  loud  expressions  of  indignation 
from  the  reviewers  of  his  History. 

Farther,  he  has  not  escaped  the  imputation  of  colouring  charac- 
ters and  garbling  facts  under  the  bias  of  his  narrow  standard  of 
morality.  In  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  French  critic,  he  has 
misconceived  and  distorted  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
from  a  habitual  effort  to  vilify  whoever  has  a  different  theory  of 
life  from  himself. 

For  such  as  are  not  repelled  by  his  many  eccentricities  and 
arrogant  judgments,  Carlyle's  histories  possess  an  intense  charm. 
Without  recurring  to  the  elements  of  power  in  his  style,  we  here 
glance  briefly  at  his  use  of  the  opportunities  peculiar  to  narrative. 

The  interest  of  his  narrative  is  very  largely  personal  Scenery 
and  military  movements  he  describes  with  the  most  graphic  i)ower ; 
but  he  is  constantly  at  the  right'  hand  of  individuals  rejoicing  in 
their  strength  as  the  prime  movers  of  great  transactions.  He 
records  public  transactions,  but  he  keeps  his  heroes  in  the  fore- 
ground or  stays  with  them  in  the  background  as  the  centres  of 
power.  In  our  small  quotations  to  show  his  mode  of  explaining 
events,  this  ap])ears  incidentally ;  but  no  illustration  could  bring 
out  fully  what  is  so  pervading  a  character  of  all  his  histories.  He 
gives  the  prominence  to  individuals  on  principle:  assigning  to 
"great  men,"  "heroes,"  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  he  carries  this  so  far  as  to  think  their  sayings  and 
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doings  alone  worthy  of  permanent  record.  Tittle-tattle  about 
inferior  personages,*  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  suchlike,  he  makes 
over  to  Dryasdust;  and  certainly  his  intensely  personal  method 
has  the  advantage  in  point  of  sensational  interest  His  exaltation 
of  heroes,  if  not  the  most  accurate  way  of  representing  human 
transactions,  is  doubtless  the  most  artistic :  every  drama  requires 
a  central  figur& 

With  his  strong  sense  of  dramatic  effect  Carlyle's  plot  would  be 
almost  as  absorbing  as  a  sensational  novel,  were  we  not  generally 
aware  beforehand  from  other  sources  what  is  to  be  the  upshot 
Judge  by  reading,  for  example,  his  account  of  the  Crown-Pnnce'd 
attempt^  flight  from  the  cruelties  of  old  FriedricL  Note  also, 
generally,  his  art  of  introducing  a  name  with  some  such  phrase  as 
'*  Mark  this  man  well ;  we  shall  perhaps  hear  of  him  again." 

The  interest  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  so  notable  in  Macaulay, 
is  greatly  wanting  in  Cu'lylei  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  slowing  optimist  and  the  despairing 
prophet ;  between  the  hopefm  opening  of  the  *  History  of  England 
and  the  doleful  opening  of  the  'Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
CromwelL'  In  Carlyle's  histories,  the  absorbing  interest  of  suc- 
cession, of  gradual  development,  is  not  wanting;  but  it  is  the 
interest  of  plot,  of  suspended  expectation,  not  the  cheering  inter- 
est of  increase  in  human  wellbeing.  To  the  patriotic  Prussian, 
indeed,  his  *  History  of  Friedrich '  would  be  exhilarating,  as  show- 
ing the  gradual  advance  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg :  and  even 
the  philanthropist  might  rejoice  to  see  the  people  prospering  under 
the. rule  of  FriedricL  But  little  encouragement  to  jubilation  of 
any  kind  is  given  by  the  sardonic  historian.  His  eye  is  rather  on 
the  Phantasms  that  remain,  than  on  the  Phantasms  that  have  been 
trodden  under  foot 

Exposition. 

From  Carlyle  the  student  will  learn  no  delicate  arts  of  exposition- 
In  considering  the  intellectual  qualities  of  his  style,  simplicity  and 
clearness,  we  saw  what  he  does  to  make  himself  readily  and  dis- 
tinctly intelligible.  With  his  immense  command  of  words  he  is 
able  to  repeat  his  doctrines  in  great  variety  of  forms.  He  is  most 
profuse  in  similitudes.  The  two  great  drawbacks  to  his  powers  of 
exjKJsition  are,  (i)  that  he  deliberately  prefers  imperfect  hints  anda 
figurative  sayings  to  complete  and  plain  expression ;  and  (2)  thatf 
his  examples  are  not  typical  cases,  but  selected  for  stage  effect 

'  His  character-drawing  is  one  of  his  chief  distinctions.  It  is 
elaborately  studied,  and  in  many  points  the  execution  is  admir> 
able.  His  sketch  of  the  outward  man  seldom  fails  to  be  felici- 
tous ;  not  groping  about  confusedly  in  minor  details  of  feature  or 
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of  figure,  but  dasMng  off  the  general  likeness  with  bold  oompre- 
hensive  stroke& — See  his  description  of  Qeofge's  two  mistresses 
(p.  151),  and  Mentzel  (p.  147).  His  description  of  Leibnitz  is 
aJso  good  as  regards  the  externals,  though  perhaps  it  would  bear 
filling  out  in  oUier  respects :  "  Sage  Leibnitz,  a  rather  weak,  but 
hugely  ingenious  old  gentleman,  with  bright  eyes  and  long  nose, 
with  vast  black  peruke  and  bandy  legs.''  These  are  but  slender 
specimens  of  his  art,  probably  far  from  being  the  best  that  could 
be  produced ;  but  ike  reader  will  have  ^o  difficulty  in  finding 
others ;  he  describes  every  person  that  crosses  his  pages. 
^  As  a  rule,  he  is  satisfied  with  a  few  suggestive  strokes;  hut 
^occasionally  he  fills  in  the  picture.  When  he  does  so,  he  gives  the 
general  view  first,  and  then  tells  of  particular  after  particular, 
deliberately,  and  with  some  similitude  or  collateral  circumstance 
<  to  fix  each  particular  distinctly  in  the  mind.  His  description  of 
Friedrich  in  the  two  first  pages  of  his  history,  is  one  of  his  most 
finished  delineations. 

He  carries  the  same  art  of  clear  broad  touches  into  his  descrip- 
tion of  character.  He  is  not  perverted  by  likes  or  dislikes  from 
trying  to  give  the  broad  outlines  truly;  as  a  rule,  he  looks  at  a 
character  only  with  the  eye  of  an  artist :  and  as  a  rule,  his  vigor- 
ous portraiture  of  the  general  temperament  is  true  to  nature.  An 
example  or  two  will  i£ow  how  he  always  aims  at  comprehensive 
geneiul  views.     We  take  them  at  random : — 

"This  Jocelin,  as  we  can  discern  well,  was  an  ingenious  and  ingenuons,  a 
(;hoery-hearted,  innocent,  yet  withal  shrewd  noticing  quick-witted  man ;  and 
from  under  his  monk's  cowl  has  looked  out  on  that  narrow  section  of  the 
world  in  a  really  human  manner ;  not  in  any  ^t?^/,  canine,  oviae,  or  other- 
wise inhuman  manner,"  &c. 

'*  The  eupeptic,  right-thinking  nature  of  the  man ;  his  sanguineous  temper, 
uith  its  vivacity  ana  sociality,  an  ever-busy  infleniuty,  rather  small  perhaps, 
but  prompt,  hopeful,  useful,  always  with  a  good  dash,  too,  of  Scotch  shrewd- 
ness, Scotch  canninesa;  and  then  a  loquacity,  free,  fervid,  yet  judicious, 
canny, — in  a  word,  natural  vehemence,  wholeaomelv  covered  over  and  tem- 
jjered  (as  Sancho  has  it)  in  'three  inches  of  old  Christian /o^ / ' — all  these 
litted  Baillie  to  be  a  leader  in  (General  Assemblies,"  ka. 

In  these  short  dashing  portraitures,  perhap  the  only  thing  worth 
Sxiojecting  to  is  a  certain  want  of  order.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the 
minute  detail  of  character  that  we  become  conscious  of  a  weakness 
in  the  scientific  foundations.  Carlyle's  failure  should  warn  all  of 
the  danger  of  despising  psychological  analysis,  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  an  analysis  made  out  by  common-sense  with  the 
assistance  of  capricious  fancy.  De  Quincey  had  too  clear  an  insight 
to  fall  into  such  a  blunder;  he  had  no  hope  even  of  criticism, 
unless  it  was  to  be  based  on  accurate  psychology.  Contempt  for 
psychology  usually  implies  bad  psychology ;  contempt  for  analysis, 
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bad  anftlyais.  EmphatiPftUy  is  it  so  with  Carlyle,  Avowing  a 
contempt  for  analysis,  he  rushes  with  analytic  assertions  into 
regions  where  the  ablest  analyst  treads  with  caution,  and  commits 
blunders  that  the  poorest  aniyst  would  be  ashameti  of.  We  had 
occasion  to  note  (p.  138)  his  view  about  the  association  of  intellect 
with  moral  worth,  and  of  a  sense  of  the  ridiculoua  with  moral  worth. 
Take  this  other  statement  of  his  favourite  doctrine  : — 

"  Tlie  tbinkdng  and  tba  moral  nstant,  distinguiihcd  by  tlie  nAcessilios  of 
B]*ech,  have  no  Buth  diatinction  in  thcmaelv™ ;  but  rigitly  oxamiiiod,  ei- 


Now,  here  the  division  into  thinking  nature  and  moral  nature 
is  an  analysis,  just  ae  the  division  into  intellect  and  worth  and 
a  faculty  of  laughter  ia  an  analysis.  Th^e  are  distiuguished,  he 
says,  by  the  necosaities)  of  speech ;  but  does  he  suppose  that  the 
psychologist  make.s  any  other  than  a  verbal  distinction  1  The 
difference  is  this :  the  scientific  analyst  distinguishes  with  care, 
common  speech  distinguishes  without  care.  To  prefer  the  com- 
mon-speech analysis  to  the  scientific,  is  to  prefer  unskilled  labour 
to  skilled  laljour  ;  amateur  analysis  is  not  likely  to  be  much  more 
valuable  than  amateur  sboemaking. 


Carlyle's  way  of  making  converts  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  way 
of  the  declaiming  prophet,  not  of  the  supple  plansible  debater,  or 
of  the  solid  logiciaa  He  appeals  almost  exclusively  to  the  feel- 
ings, not  to  the  reason  ;  and  issues  his  lamentations  and  denuncia- 
tions, his  Jeremiads  and  Isaiads,  without  the  elight«8t  attempt  to 
conciliate  opponents. 

His  oratory  is  employed  partly  on  political,  partly  on  moral 
subjects.  His  pohtit^  influence  has  been  insignificant,  smtdler 
perhaps  than  has  been  exercised  by  any  political  adviser  of  mod- 
erate ability ;  his  moral  influence  has  been  considerabla 

What  chiefly  cripples  his  influence,  is  the  arrogant  tone  of  his 
assertions,  his  total  disregard  for  the  feelings  and  cherished  opin-  ' 
ions  of  those  addressed.  A  prophet  after  this  strain  can  win  over 
at  first  only  the  few  accidentally  predisposed  to  agree  with  him. 
With  these  few  all  his  grandeur  and  copiousness  is  overwhelming; 
they  become  at  once  his  intense  admirers  and  adherents. 

For  bringing  over  such  as  are  not  prepared  t«  jump  to  his  con- 
clusions, he  exerts  little  influence,  except  the  intrinsic  attractions 
of  his  style.  A  reader  is  disposed  to  view  with  favour  opinions 
clothed  in  a  vesture  so  brilliant :  in  admiring  the  fresh  original 
diction,  the  gorgeous  figures,  the  soaring  declamations,  the  vivid 
powers  of  description  and  narration,  one  is  in  danger  of  being  made 
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captive  to  the  doctrines.  With  those  that  do  not  admire  the  style, 
whose  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  the  outrages  on  propriety  of  ex- 
pression, the  prophet*s  force  tells  the  other  way.  To  many,  also, 
his  vituperative  eloquence,  in  spite  of  its  undercurrent  of  geniality, 
is  offensiva  With  readers  so  disposed  he  is  far  from  gaining 
ground;  every  fresh  effusion  widens  the  breach. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  features  in  his  preaching  is  the  consol- 
ing of  the  humble  worker  under  difficulties.  He  has  many  ingeni- 
ous turns  of  thought  and  expression  for  coining  good  out  of  evil, 
and  beguiling  the  miserable  out  of  their  distresses.  He  comforts 
the  feeble  by  assuring  them  with  his  utmost  grandeur  of  language 
that  in  the  end  right  becomes  might ;  that  justice,  however  long 
delayed,  will  at  length  visit  the  oppressor.  He  contends  with 
Plato  that  the  victim  of  wrong  suffers  less  than  the  wrong-doer ; 
and  talks  of  "only  svffering  inhumanity  not  being  it  or  dmng  it,^* 
If  a  man  has  genius,  "  he  is  admitted  into  the  West-End  of  the 
UniverseJ^  "Man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his  greatness."  Had 
we  "  half  a  universe,"  "  there  would  still  be  a  dark  spot  in  our 
sunshine."  He  sets  the  performance  of  Duty  high  above  every 
other  consideration.  He  often  declaims  against  conventional  stand- 
ards of  respectability ;  and  cheers  the  poverty-stricken  with  such 
"  wine  and  oil "  as  the  following : — 

**  And  now  what  is  thy  property  ?  That  parchment  title-deed,  that  purse 
thou  buttonest  in  thy  breeches-pocket  !f  Is  that  thy  valuable  property  ? 
Unhappy  brother,  most  poor  insolvent  brother,  I  without  parchment  at  all, 
with  purse  oftenest  in  tne  flaccid  state,  imponderous,  which  will  not  fling 
affainst  the  wind,  have  quite  other  property  than  that !  I  have  the  mirac- 
ulous breath  of  Life  in  me,  breathea  into  my  nostrils  by  Almighty  God." 
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Sir  Jolin  Mandeville,  1300-1371.— The  earliest  book  of  prose  able 
to  take  for  itself  a  place  in  our  literature,  was  a  book  of  Travels 
by  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

In  the  various  manuscript  collections  of  Early  English  composi- 
tions are  to  be  found  prose  fragments  written  before  Mandeville's 
work.  Some  of  these  have  been  printed  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society — namely,  Homilies  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries ;  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  illustrating  the  Kentish  dialect 
in  1340;  also,  from  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  frag- 
ments by  the  ascetic  Yorkshire  preacher,  Richard  Rolle  de  Ham- 
pole,  who  died  in  1349.  But  these  fragments  are  inconsiderable ; 
and  seeing  that  they  had  not  vitality  enough  to  keep  themselves 
alive,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  away  from  Mandeville  the 
honour  of  being  the  Father  of  English  Prosa  Mr  Henry  Morley 
calls  him  "our  first  prose  writer  in  formed  English,"  and  says 
"  that  with  him  and  Wiclif  begins,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Language,  the  true  modem  history  of  English 
Prose." 

Mandeville  professes  to  write  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the 
course  of  thirty-four  years  of  travel  in  the  East  Nearly  all  that 
is  known  of  his  life  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — 

"  I,  John  Maundevylle,  knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be  not  worthi,  that  was  bom 
in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seynt  Albones,  passed  the  See  in  the  Zeer  of  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  MCCCXXII.i  in  the  day  or  Seynt  Michelle ;  and  hidre  to 
have  ben  longe  tyme  over  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thoighe  manye 
dyverse  Londes,  and  many  Provynces  and  Eingaomte,  and  lies,  and  have 
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Eiascd  thorriiB  Tartaiye,  Pci'cye,  Ennonve  tLelilyllpand  tLcgrete;  tLorghe 
yliju,  Cftldm,  kuil  a  grvl  [Mr'tit!  of  Etliiojw  ;  thorglio  Aniaiayne,  Inje  ibu 
Issse  and  the  more,  a  grvt  partie ;  and  tborghe  out  man}'  otbure  Ilea,  that 
livii  alxiuten  Inde ;  wliera  (Iwellen  manv  dyverse  Folkes,  and  of  dyversu 
Maiicn.'!)  and  Ijiwes,  and  of  dyvenf  Schapiiea  of  Hen." 

Besides  this,  wo  know  that  before  learing  England  he  studied 
physic,  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  the  traveller  would  find  service- 
able wherever  he  went.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  to  England 
in  1356,  and  to  have  then  written  his  book  in  Latin,  in  French, 
a'ld  in  English  : — 

"And  lee  achullo  undintonde,  that  I  have  put  tliLt  Boko  out  of  Latyn 
into  Frenscbe,  and  translated  it  azen  out  of  Frenselie  into  En^^lyinche,  tliut 
ev-eiy  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undiratonde  it." 

His  book  completed,  he  seems  to  have  been  again  seized  with 
his  passion  for  travel.     He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Liege  in  1371. 

There  being  no  printing-press  in  England  till  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Mandeville's  book  of  Travels  was  not  printed 
till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  ;  but  immediately  u|)on  its 
composition,  it  began  to  circulate  widely  in  manuscript.  It  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Fietro  de  Comoro,  and  printed  at  Milan 
in  1486.  It  was  first  printed  in  England  in  1499,  when  an  edition 
wa.s  issued  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

Geoffrey  OlianceT,  132S-1400.— Of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales '  two 
are  in  prose — the  "Parson's  Tale"  and  the  "Tale  of  Melilxeus." 
The  "  Parson's  Tale  "  is  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  discourse  on 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins;  the  "Tale  of  Melibteus"  (and  his  wife 
Prudence)  is  an  allegory,  closely  translated  from  a  French  treatise. 
Neither  of  them  has  the  spirit  of  Chaucer's  verse,  and  they  would 
hardly  have  been  preserved  had  they  appeared  in  less  illustrious 
company. 

Besides  these  tales,  he  wrote  in  prose  a  translation  of  the  '  De 
Consolatione  Philosophise  of  Boothius,'  date  unknown;  a  'Treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe,'  addressed  to  his  sod  Lewis,  coiyeotured  date 
1391  ;  and  'The  Testament  of  Love.' 

John  d«  WycUffe,  Wicliffe,  or  Wiclif,  the  Reformer.  1324-1381, 
i*  usually  mentioned  among  writers  of  English  prose  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  if  we  trust  recent  researches—and  they  have 
every  appearance  of  being  trustworthy — he  can  keep  this  place  only 
by  courtesy  and  repetition.  He  wrote  mostly  in  Latin;  and  the 
few  English  pieces  usually  ascribed  to  him  are  no  longer  his  by 
undivided  consent  His  latest  biographer,  Mr  Shirley,  maintains 
that  "  half  the  English  religious  tracts  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  have  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  absence  of 
alt  external,  and  in  defiance  of  s^l  internal  evidence;"  and,  in 
particular,  affirms  that  writings  against  the  mendicant  orders, 
universally  ascribed  to  Wiclifie,  are  ascribed  to  him  against  con- 
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temporary  authority.  As  regards  the  translation  of  the  Bible  asso- 
ciated with  Wicliffe's  name,  in  that  he  would  seem  to  have  received 
assistance ;  and  we  have  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing  Wic- 
liffe's  own  work  from  the  work  of  his  assistants. 

In  the  narrative  of  Wicliffe's  life,  Mr  Shirley  is  at  variance  with 
some  traditional  views.  One  of  his  chief  points  is  that  Wicliffe 
has  been  confounded  with  another  man  of  the  same  name,  and  that 
it  was  this  other  Wicliffe  whose  appointment  to  the  Wardenship  of 
Canterbury  Hall  in  1365  was  disputed,  and  finally  set  aside  by  the 
Pope.  According  to  Mr  Shirley,  the  following  are  the  chief  facts 
in  Wicliffe*8  life :  He  was  a  Yorkshireman,  bom  in  1324  at  Spres- 
well  or  Ipswell,  near  Wyclif.  He  studied  at  Oxford ;  but  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  are  known  till  1361,  when  he  appears  as  Master 
of  BallioL  In  this  year  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Fyling- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  shortly  after  went  there  to  reside.  In 
1363,  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree,  he  used  the  privilege  of  lectur- 
ing in  divinity  at  Oxford  At  this  date  he  broached  no  doctrinal 
heresy,  but  assailed  abuses  in  Church  government,  especially 
reconunending  himself  to  the  Court  by  his  attacks  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  by  defending  Parliament's  refusal  to  recog- 
nise the  Pope's  claim  for  arrears  of  tribute.  In  1368,  to  be  nearer 
Oxford,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Ludgershall  in  Buckinghamshire. 
In  1374  he  was  one  of  a  legation  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  arrange 
some  difficulties  with  the  Pope.  On  his  return  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  which  was  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  So  long  as  he  attacked  only  the 
pretensions  of  Church  dignitaries,  he  was  supported  by  the  Court 
against  their  attempts  at  revenge.  But  when  in  1381  he  began  to 
attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  proclaim^  his  heresy  on 
transubstantiation,  the  Court  dared  no  longer  support  him.  He 
was  banished  from  Oxford;  and  nothing  but  his  death  in  1384 
could  have  saved  him  from  further  persecutions. 

That  it  should  be  difficult  to  identify  WiclifFe's  writings  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  in  thase  days  tracts 
and  books  circulated  only  in  manuscript.  Wicliffe  towering  so 
high  above  other  theologians  of  the  time,  his  name  could  not  fail 
to  become  a  nucleus  for  all  writings  of  a  reforming  tenor.  His 
translation  of  the  Bible,  completed  in  1383,  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  subsequent  versions,  was  not  printed  for  centuries.  His  New 
Testament  first  appeared  in  1731,  and  the  Old  Testament  was 
never  printed  till  so  late  as  1850. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  be  by  Wicliffe's  own 
hand.  It  can  be  conveniently  seen  and  compared  with  other  early 
versions  in  Bagster's  '  English  Hexapla.' 

The  only  other  name  usually  mentioned  among  the  prose  writers 
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of  the  fourMenth  century  ia  John  de  Treviaa,  who  in  1387 
translated  Higden'a  '  Polychronicoo.'  The  translation  was  printed 
in  1462  by  C&xton,  wlio  took  npon  him  "to  change  the  rude  and 
old  English  " —  an  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  laiiguage. 
Trevisa  is  said  to  have  made  other  translations  from  the  Latin. 
Of  a  translation  of  the  Scriiiturcs  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
him  nothing  is  now  known. 

PIPTEBITTH    CEMTUBY, 

Prose  writers  in  this  century  are  not  numerous,  and  their  worits 
contain  little  to  tempt  anybody  but  the  antiquary.  Indeed,  up  to 
the  last  quarter  of  this  century  there  was  little  inducement  to  cul- 
tivate the  vemacujar.  A  work,  as  we  have  said,  circulated  only 
in  manuscript ;  and  the  learned,  chiefly  clergymen,  addressed  their 
brethren  in  Latin.  Doubtless  hundreds  of  Latin  manuscripts  have 
perished  ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  itch  for  writing  was  alto- 
iiother  extinct.  The  following  are  the  moat  famous  of  those  that 
wrote  in  the  niotiier  tori^'Ue. 

Reynold  Pecock,  1390-1460.— The  Jiishoji  of  St  Asaph  is  no 
unworthy  successor  to  WicliSe,  and  stands  alone  in  his  century 
as  an  advocate  of  tolerance  and  ecclesiastical  freedom.  He  fol- 
lowed Wicliffe  in  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  in 
upholding  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  He  also  ques- 
tioned the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation.  In  one  respect  he  was 
far  before  his  time,  and  probably  before  Wicliffe,  He  opposed  the 
l>ersecution  of  the  Lollards;  and  urged  that  the  Cburcn  should 
reason  them  out  of  their  heresy,  not  bum  them.  When  taken  to 
task  for  these  heterodoxies,  he  recanted ;  and  thus  escaping  mar- 
tyrdom, was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Thomey  Abbey. 
His  chief  extant  work  ia  caUed  the  '  Repressor  of  overmuch  blam- 
ing of  the  Clergy,'  1449. 

Sir  John  Fortesctie,  1395-1433.  —  Legal  and  political  writ«r, 
author  of  a  Latin  work,  '  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae '  (concern- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  laws  of  England),  and  an  English  work, 
'  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy,  as 
it  more  particularly  regards  the  English  Constitution.'  llieee  are 
perhaps  the  first  works  that  avow  in  their  title  the  strong  English 
pride  of  country.  The  one  extols  the  English  upon  the  ground  of 
their  civil  law,  and  the  other  sets  forth  the  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  the  French, 

In  his  '  De  Laudibus,'  Fortescue  calls  himself  CanceUariux 
Angliae,  Chancellor  of  England ;  but  this  title  seems  to  have  been 
no  better  than  the  titles  conferred  by  James  VIIL  at  St  Germain& 
He  was  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL,  fled  with  that  prince  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  was  probably 
made  Chancellor  when  in  exile,  returned  with  Margaret  and  Prince 
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Edward,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury  in  147 1,  made  his 
sabmission  to  Edward  lY.,  and  spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment at  Ebrington  in  Gloucestershire. 

His  *  Monarchy'  was  first  printed  in  17 14  by  his  descendant, 
Baron  Fortescue,  the  friend  of  Pope.     The  *  l3e  Laudibus/  is  more  . 
famous;  it  was  translated  into  English  in  15 16,  and  subsequently 
annotated  by  Selden,  the  antiquary. 

John  Oapgrave,  1393 — ,  bom  at  Lynne,  educated  probably  at 
Cambridge,  made  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Austin  Friars  in  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  a  voluminous 
author  in  Latin,  and  wrote  a  biography  and  a  chronicle  in  English. 
The  *  Chronicle  of  England  *  is  reprinted  in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
series  of  Chronicles.  It  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  conciseness. 

William  Oazton,  the  Printer,  1420-1492.— Caxton  was  a  Lon- 
don mercer,  driving  a  business  so  considerable  that  he  had  to  make 
frequent  journeys  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  other  Continental 
seats  of  manufacture  and  merchandise.  Having  literary  tastes,  he 
also  took  an  interest  in  printing,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Holland  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  1464  he 
was  one  of  two  commissioners  for  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  Charles  of  Burgundy ;  and  soon  after,  on 
the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  he  received 
a  post  in  her  household.  In  his  leisure  he  turned  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  translated  Le  Fevre's  '  History  of  Troy,'  and  had  both 
original  and  translation  printed  for  him,  or  perhaps  ])artly  by  him- 
self, at  some  press  in  the  Netherlands  or  in  Germany.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  set  up  as  a  printer  in  London  in  1474,  his  first  pro- 
duction being  a  translation  from  the  French  by  himself,  entitled, 
*  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chessa'  He  was  fairly  established 
in  1477.  From  that  date  till  his  death,  in  1492,  he  translated  and 
printed  indefatigably. 

Caxton's  printing-press  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  writing  in 
the  English  tongue.  In  the  first  ten  years  after  its  establishment, 
probably  more  English  was  written  for  publication  than  had  been 
written  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  His  press  gave  to  the 
world  no  less  than  sixty-four  books,  nearly  all  in  EnglisL 

His  publications  were  mostly  translations  from  French  and 
Latin,  many  of  them  made  by  himself.  They  include  religious 
books  of  a  popular  cast — *  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul,'  *  The  Golden 
Legend '  (Lives  of  the  Saints),  *  The  Life  of  St  Catherine  of  Sens : ' 
books  of  romance — *  Godfrey  of  Boloyn,'  *  The  Book  of  the  Order 
of  Chivalry,'  '  The  History  of  the  Noble,  Right  Valiant,  and  Right 
Worthy  Eiiight  Paris,  and  of  the  Fair  Vienne  : '  and  some  of  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate. 

Bobert  Fabyan,  or  Fabian,  who  died  in   15 12,  is  usually 
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counted  among  the  authors  of  this  century.  Hia  '  Concordaynce 
of  Stories,"  generally  known  as  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  Ja  the  firat 
attempt  to  write  history  in  Kogliab  prose.  Au  alderman  and  a 
sheriff  of  London,  he  seems  to  have  pursued  literature  to  the 
damage  of  his  business ;  for  in  1502  he  vrithdrew  from  office  on 
'  the  ground  of  poverty.  In  all  likelihood  he  had  composed  hia 
Chronicle  aft«r  his  retirement  from  the  cares  of  official  life. 

The  Concordance,  compiled  from  older  sources,  as  the  name 
indicates,  narrates  the  iustory  of  Britam  from  the  landing  of 
Brutus  the  Trojan  down  to  1485.  It  is  most  minute  in  the  detail 
of  facts  and  fictions,  making  no  attempt  to  distingutHh  between 
great  events  and  amalL  One  of  its  most  authentic  records  is  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  the  successive  Lord  Mayors  of  London. 
— The  book  was  not  published  till  1516,  four  years  after  the 
author's  death. 

One  or  two  other  names  of  this  century  have  been  preserved. 
Juliana  Bemers  (of  uncertain  date,  supposed  1390-1460)  deserves 
mentimi  a-s  the  (irnt  of  her  sex  to  publish  a  book  in  English.  She 
was  prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery,  near  St  Albans,  was — very  un- 
like a  nun — fond  of  hawking  and  hunting,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
these  sports.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  (fl.  1470)  is  known  m  the 
translator  and  compiler  of  the  '  History  of  King  Arthur,'  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1485.  To  this  century  belong  also  translations  of 
various  romances  from  the  French,  occupied  chiefly  with  the  acts 
of  the  Round  Table  Knights  and  the  Seer  Merlin ;  also  the  Paston 
Letters,  Biip]>osed  date  1422. 

The  following  are  Mr  Marsh's  general  remarks  on  the  prose 
literature  of  the  fifteenth  century :  "  The  English  prose  litera- 
"  ture  of  the  fifteenth  century  consists,  in  large  proportion,  of 
"  translations,  and  these  always  partake  more  or  less  of  the  colour 
"  of  the  sources  from  which  they  were  borrowed  There  is,  in 
"  fact,  so  little  native  English  of  that  period  extant  in  a  printed 
"  form,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  prevalence  of 
"  Gallicisms  in  the  translations  jirinted  by  Caxton  is  to  be  ascribed 
"  to  the  influence  of  French  onginals  upon  the  style  of  the  tians- 
"  lator,  and  how  far  it  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  language 
"  of  the  tima" 

FIRST  HAIiF  OF  BIXTXENTH  CEOTTtTBT. 
With  the  sixteenth  century  our  prose  literature  begins  a  new 
era,  though  the  writers  are  atill  far  from  being  of  any  use  as  models 
of  style.  In  spite  of  the  encouragement  given  to  English  writing 
by  the  establisliment  of  printing,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  of  the  time  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  being  ambitious  of  a 
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ider  audience  than  the  English-reading  publia  The  high-minded 
iahop  Fisher,  who  in  1535,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  put 
)  death  for  denying  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  wrote 
ipiously  in  Latin  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  tenets,  and  left  only 
few  sermons  in  English.  Bishop  Bale,  a  generation  later  (1495- 
563),  a  champion  on  the  Protestant  side,  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
Lives  of  Eminent  English  Writers,  from  Japhet  down  to  1559/  a 
'ork  written  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  English  some  bitter  contro- 
ersial  tracts,  and  an  account  of  the  examination  and  death  of  the 
totestant  martyr  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote 
is  •  Utopia '  in  Latin.  Still,  this  century  begins  with  a  greatly 
icreased  activity  in  the  production  of  original  English  works. 

John  Boorchier,  Lord  Bemers,  1474-1532,  is  known  chiefly 
»  the  translator  of  *  Froissart's  Chronicles.'  He  was  Chancellor 
f  the  Exchequer  and  Qovemor  of  Calais,  and  undertook  the  trans- 
ition, which  was  published  in  1523,  at  the  request  of  the  king, 
t  was  reprinted  in  181 2  in  the  series  of  English  Chronicles. 
iemers  made  one  or  two  other  translations  horn  French  and 
panbh.  As  an  educated  man  and  a  courtier,  he  wrote  without 
edantry  the  best  English  of  the  time.  "  This  translation,"  says 
[r  Marsh,  "  is  doubtless  the  best  English  prose  style  which  had 
Bt  appeared.  .  .  .  The  dialogistic  style  of  the  English  of 
ord  Bemers  is  as  racy  and  nearly  as  idiomatic  as  had  yet  ap 
oared." 

8ir  Thomas  More,  1480-1535,  first  layman  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
tnd,  author  of  *  Utopia,'  is  perhaps  the  first  of  our  writers  whose 
rose  displays  any  genius;  and  his  'Life  of  Edward  V.'  is  pro- 
ounced  by  Mr  Hallam  to  be  "  the  first  example  of  good  English 
mguage,  pure  and  perspicuous,  well  chosen,  without  vulgarisms 
r  pedantry." 

More's  life  is  well  known ;  he  ranks  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as 
ne  of  the  most  popular  characters  in  our  history.  His  father  was 
iir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Admitted 
8  a  page  to  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
e  was  sent  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Irasmus.  Under  his  pleasant  exterior  there  was  a  vein  of  gravity 
nd  asceticism ;  and  after  leaving  Oxford  he  had  thoughts  of  be- 
Dining  a  monk  This  desire  passed  away ;  he  settled  down  to  the 
ractice  of  the  law,  soon  rose  to  distinction,  was  made  under- 
tieriff  of  London,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  in  1504.  He 
ffended  Henry  VIL  by  opposing  a  subsidy;  and,  retiring  from 
ublic  life,  probably  busied  himself  with  his  *Life  of  Edward  V.,' 
11  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL  let  him  resume  his  profession. 
ITith  Henry  he  became  a  great  favourite,  and  in  1529,  on  the  fall 
r  Wolsey,  was  made  Chancellor.  A  stanch  adherent  to  the  Church 
f  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  practised  in  his  chancellorship  severities 
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against  the  Reformere  vory  inconaistent  with  the  theory  of  the 
'  Utopia.'  When  Henry  broke  with  Rome,  the  Chancellor  would 
not  follow  him,  and  suffered  death  rather  than  take  an  oath  affirm- 
ing the  validity  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He 
was  beheaded  in  1535,  acting  up  to  his  Utopian  precept  that  a 
man  should  meet  death  with  cheerfulness. 

The  'Utopia,'  written,  as  we  have  said,  in  Latin,  was  first 
printed  in  1516  at  Louvain.  His  prindi>al  English  work  is  the 
'  Life-  and  Reign  of  Edward  V,  and  of  hia  Brother,  and  of  Richard 
IIL,'  our  first  prose  composition  worthy  of  the  title  of  history. 
He  wa.i  also  a  voluminous  writer  of  controversy,  publishing  more 
than  1000  pages  folio  against  Tyndale ;  and  a  letter  to  his  wife 
that  has  chanced  to  he  preserved  is  often  quoted. 

The  'Utopia,'  though  written  in  Latin,  is  always  reckoned  as 
an  English  work,  and  is  the  chief  support  of  More's  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  dnunatic  setting  of  the  work  is  done  with 
great  ingenuity  and  hnmoroua  circumstantiality.  More  professes 
to  be  only  a  transcriber ;  he  simply  writee  down  what  he  remeiD- 
liers  of  a  conversation  with  a  restless  traveller,  Itaphael  Hythloday. 
Raljih  had  met  in  his  travels  n-ith  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia 
(Nowhere),  and  More  draws  him  out  to  give  an  BiM^ount  of  it. 
Ralph  is  thus  an  earlier  Teufelsdroeckh,  aa  Utopia  ia  an  earlier 
Weisanichtwo.  Under  the  dramatic  guise,  disclaiming  aD  respon- 
sibility for  the  opinions.  More  utters  freely  political  advice  that 
might  have  been  unpalatable  but  for  its  witty  accompaniments  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

The  work  is  full  of  graphic  personal  descriptions,  and  of  humour 
that  has  a  freshness  almost  unique  after  such  a  lapse  of  tima  Aa 
a  small  sample  of  his  picturesque  description,  take  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Hythloday.  On  leaving  church  at  Antwerp  one  day, 
sauntering  out — 

"  I  chanced  to  espy  this  foresaid  Peter  (Giles)  talking  with  a  certain 
stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with  a  black  BUnburnt  face,  a  lone 
iHianI,  and  a  cloak  cost  homely  abont  bis  shouldera,  whom  by  bis  fftvoor  *na 
apparel  forthwith  I  judged  to  be  a  mtuiner." 

A  fair  specimen  of  his  humour  ia  hia  pretended  difficulties  in 
finding  out  exactly  where  Utopia  lay.  He  let  off  Raphael  with- 
out minute  questioning,  so  occupied  was  he  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  place ;  then  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Qiles,  who  found  the 
traveller,  and  asked  the  particulars  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  but 
unfortunately  at  the  critical  moment  a  servant  came  and  whispered 
Raphael,  and  when  the  story  was  taken  up  again  after  this  mter- 
ruption,  some  person  in  the  room  had  a  fit  of  coughing,  ao  that 
GUes  lost  "  certain  of  the  words."  Throughout  Robinson's  traus- 
lation  of  the  '  Utopia,'  the  translator  is  so  full  of  admimtion  that 
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he  cannot  refrain  from  marginal  remarks,  such  as,  "O  wittie  head," 
"a  prettie  fiction  and  a  wittie,"  ''mark  this  welL" 

C^  late  years  the  '  Utopia '  has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  con- 
taining lessons  for  the  present  day.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  More 
ffiyes  us  no  lesson  that  we  do  not  get  from  living  preachers  in 
K>rms  more  directly  adapted  to  our  time — ^the  main  pleasure  in 
reading  him  apart  from  his  humour  and  picturesqueness  is  the  J^ 
Borprise  of  finding  in  the  'Utopia'  doctrines  that  have  beenP 
preached  in  these  latter  days  and  considered  novel      Curiously  I 
enough,  the  chief  author  of  our  time  anticipated  by  the  "  merry  J 
jocund,  and  pleasant"  More,  is  the  grimly  humorous,  vehement,! 
and  defiant  "Seer  of  Chelsea,"  Mr  Carlyle.     The  difference  of  I 
manner  makes  the  coincidence  of  matter  all  the  more  striking.  I 
We  find  realised  in  the  'Utopia'  Mr'Carlyle's  main  political/ 
doctrines :  his  hatred  of  idleness  and  love  of  steady  industry,  his/ 
model  aristocracy,  his  "Captains  of  Industry,"  his  treatment  of 
malefactors,  and  his  grand  specific  for  an  overcrowded  country — 
eniigration.    The  Utopians  are  a  sober,  industrious,  thrifty  peo[)le; 
jewellery  and  fine  clothes  they  put  away  with  childhood;  they 
have  no  idle  rich,  they  leave  hunting  to  the  butchers ;  the  chief 
duty  of  their  magistrates  the  Syphogrants  is,  "  to  see  and  take 
heed  that  no  man  sit  idle ; "  they  enslave  their  malefactors,  give 
them  a  peculiar  dress,  cut  off  the  tips  of  their  ears,  hire  them  out 
feo  work,  and  punish  desertion  with  death;  when  their  children 
become  too  numerous,  they  found  a  colony. 

All  this  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  '  Latter-Day  Pamphlets;' 
ind  in  More  we  meet  with  many  other  things  that  we  are  accus- 
bomed  to  think  peculiarly  modem.  He  makes  some  pleasant  play 
3fn  the  pedantic  worship  of  antiquity,  and  the  over-honoured  "  wis- 
iam  of  our  ancestors."  He  brings  against  the  capital  punishment 
>f  theft  the  same  argument  that  Macaulay,  in  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  urged  against  the  capital  punishment  of  rape.  Some  years 
igo  we  heard  much  about  the  dei)opulation  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  to  make  deer-parks :  More  has  a  similar  complaint  to 
nake ;  in  his  day  the  high  price  of  English  wool  tempted  land- 
lords to  eject  husbandmen,  and  turn  arable  land  into  sheep- 
jastures. 

The  'Utopia'  was  first  translated  by  Ralph  Robinson  in  1551. 
[t  was  again  translated  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  1684.  Both  trans- 
Ations  have  often  been  reprinted,  and  others  have  been  made. 
Robinson's  translation  is  included  in  the  series  of  '  English  Re- 
jrinta/  1869. 

If  we  compare  Robinson's  translation  with  the  original  or  with 
Burnet's  translation,  we  are  struck  with  a  peculiarity  characteristic 
if  our  literature  up  to  and  including  the  age  of  ElizabetL  Robin- 
ion  seldom  translates  an  epithet  with  a  single  word ;  he  repeats 
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two  or  even  three  words  that  are  nearly  aynonjmous.  It  wouM 
seem  as  if  he  distrusted  the  ex  press!  vimess  of  the  new  language, 
and  sought  to  convey  the  Latin  meaning  by  showing  it  in  as  manv  ~ 
aspects  OS  our  language  permitted.  "  ^ain,  simple,  and  homely, 
"  merry,  jocund,  and  pleasant,"  "  disposition  or  conveyance  "  of 
the  matter,  might  be  eiplainod  in  this  way.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  tautologies  are  the  incontinence  arising  from  want  of 
art ;  couples  are  often  used  where  the  meaning  of  one  would  be 
amply  apparent:  thus — "I  grant  and  confess,"  "I  reckon  and 
account,"  "  tell  and  declare,"  "  win  and  get,"  and  so  forlL 

Sir  Thomaa  Elyot,  1487-1546,  a  man  of  admired  integrity  and 
of  a  genial  didactic  turn,  who  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  on 
two  of  his  most  important  embassies,  was  a  miscellaneous  writer 
of  considerable  range.  His  most  famous  work  is  '  The  Governor,' 
which  deals  chiefly  vrith  the  subject  of  education.  Besides  this  he 
wrot«  a  medical  and  dietetic  work,  '  The  C*!tle  of  Health,'  com- 
posed '  Bibliotheca  Eliotee '  (probably  a  work  on  the  choice  of 
books),  and  pretended  to  translate  from  the  Greek  a  work  called 
'  The  Image  of  Governance.' 

With  More  and  Elyot  may  be  mentioned  their  friend,  ihoagh 
considerably  their  junior,  John  Leland  (1506-1552),  scholar  and 
antiquary,  author  of  '  The  Itinerary.' 

Edward  Hall,  1500-1547,  is  often  coupled  with  Fabyan  as  one 
of  the  two  beginners  of  English  prose  history.  The  title  of  bis 
work  is  '  The  Union  of  the  two  Noble  and  Illustrious  Families  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke.'  There  is  no  particular  reason  for  coupling 
htm  with  Fabyan.  More  comes  between  them  as  a  historian  with 
his  Edward  V.  Hall  was  a  man  of  better  education  than  Fabjran ; 
studied  at  Cambridge,  went  to  the  bar,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  sherifTs  court  His  style  is  not  equal  to  More's,  and  - 
better  than  Fabyan 's. 

Sir  Roger  Ascbam  says  that  in  "  Hall's  Chronicle  much  good 
matter  is  quite  marred  with  indenture  English  and  .  .  .  strange 
and  inkhom  terms." 

The  work  was  reprinted  among  the  English  Chronicles  in  1809. 

Oeorge  Oavendiali,  1496  (I)-1562  (1),  gentleman-usher  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  after  Wolaey's  death  to  Henry  VIIL,  wrote  a  biography 
of  the  Cardinal,  which  is  reprinted  in  Wordsworth's  '  Ecclesiastical 
Biography '  as  a  standard  authority.  Apart  from  its  own  worth, 
it  is  interesting  as  having  furnished  Shakspeare  with  particulars 
for  his  'Henry  VIIL' 

An  edition,  published  by  Mr  Singer  in  1825,  was  accompanied 
with  a  proof  that  the  author  was  Gtorgt  Cavendish,  and  not  Wil- 
liam, as  commonly  reported. 

John  Bellenden,  Balleuden,  or  Ballentyne,  Archdean  of  Moray, 
is  the  first  Scotch  writer  of  prose.    He  ttanalatad  Boece's  '  History 
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of  Scotland '  (1536)  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy.     His  diction 
is  very  little  different  from  the  ordinary  English  diction  of  that 

Tranfllaton  of  the  Bible. — Between  1537  and  1539  appeared 
in  rapid  succession  four  translations  of  the  Bible,  Tyndaie's,  Cover- 
dale's,  Matthew's,  and  Cranmer's. 

William  Tsmdale,  USi-lS36.— Translation  of  New  Testament, 
published  at  Antwerp,  1526. — Little  is  known  of  Tyndale's  family. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  his  birthplace  probably  North 
Nibley.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  continued  there  prob- 
ably as  a  tutor  till  15 19.  Thereafter,  being  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  John  Walsh,  of  Idttle  Sodbury,  in  his  native  county,  his  anti- 
Popish  views  became  known,  exposed  him  to  threats  of  censure, 
ana  finally  made  England  too  hot  for  him,  and  drove  him  to 
Hamburg,  1523-24.  Here  he  laboured  at  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  holding,  with  the  Reformers  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, that  the  Bible  should  be  in  every  hand,  not  in  the  exclusive 
keeping  of  the  ChurcL  In  1524-25  he  printed  two  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  by  snatches  at  different  places,  subject  to  vexatious 
interruptions.  In  1526  an  edition  was  deliberately  printed  at 
Antwerp,  and  every  endeavour  used  to  smuggle  it  into  England. 
Turning  next  to  the  Old  Testament,  he  translated  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  which  he  published  in  1530.  He  revised  his  New  TestSr 
ment  in  1534.  Hitherto  he  had  escaped  the  agents  sent  to  hunt 
him  out  and  apprehend  hiuL  At  last,  in  1535,  an  emissary  of  the 
dngliah  Popish  faction  tracked  him  to  Antwerp,  obtained  a  war- 
rant from  the  Emperor,  and  lodged  him  in  prison.  In  1536  he 
was  led  to  the  stake  at  Antwerp,  strangled,  and  burnt  At  that 
very  time,  the  change  having  come  in  Henry's  relations  with  the 
Pope,  the  King's  printer  in  London  was  printing  the  first  English 
edition  of  his  New  Testament. 

"  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  most  im- 
*'  portant  philological  monument  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
"century,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  the  whole  period  between 
"  Chaucer  and  Shi^peare,  both  as  a  historical  relic  and  as  having 
"  more  than  anything  else  contributed  to  shape  and  fix  the  sacred 
"  dialect,  and  establish  the  form  which  the  Bible  must  permanently 
"  assume  in  an  English  dress.  The  best  features  of  the  translation 
•'of  161 1  are  derived  from  the  version  of  Tyndale,  and  thus  that 
"  remarkable  work  has  exerted,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  more 
"  powerful  influence  on  the  English  language  than  any  other  single 
"  production  between  the  ages  of  Richard  II.  and  Queen  Elizabeth." 
—(Marsh's  'Lectures  on  the  English  Language.') 

Miles  Ooverdale,  1488-1569,  published  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  1537.  His  life  was  more  prosperous  than  Tyndale' s. 
Hardly  any  mention  is  made  of  him  before  the  date  of  his  transla- 
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tion :  he  vould  scorn  to  have  worked  in  silence,  until  the  times 
became  favourable  to  open  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformed 
faith.  He  wb.s  made  Bi^op  of  Exeter  in  1551.  Duriog  the  reign 
of  Maiy  be  prudently  retired  to  the  Continent,  returning  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  his  former  dignity.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  His  version  of  the  New  Testament 
differs  but  slightly  from  Tyndale'a.  He  also  wrote  several  tracts 
now  much  in  request  among  book-huntera. 

Matthn^*  MUt,  so  called  from  the  name  on  the  title-])age,  waa 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr 
of  the  reigtt  of  Mary.  It  is  not  a  new  translation,  but  a  revised 
edition  of  Tyndale'a  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  with  an 
amended  version  of  Coverdale's  translation  for  the  rest  of  the 
Bible.  Rogers  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Tyndale  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants.  He 
married  a  German  wife,  and  left  ten  children. 

I'viniiir/ti  ISihh-  (1540)  took  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  1489-1556.  It  is  substantially  a  new  edition  of 
Matthew's,  revised  by  collation  with  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek. 

Hugh  Latimer,  1491-1566,  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
the  Reformation,  burnt  by  Queen  Mary  at  Oxford,  along  with 
Cranmer  and  Ridley.  He  was  bom  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  son  of  a  well-to^lo  yeomaa  In  1505  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  in  due  course  he  becEtme  a  resident  FelJow. 
Always  vehement  and  enthusiastic,  he  distingoished  himself,  like 
another  Paul,  by  his  strong  attachment  to  the  prevailing  faith  and 
his  denunciations  of  the  new  light  About  1521  he  was  converted 
by  a  priest  whom  he  calls  "  Little  Bilney,"  and  immediately  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  "divers  Papists  in  the  University"  by  the 
new  direction  of  his  zealous  and  powerful  eloquence.  He  was 
brought  before  Wolsey,  but  the  Cardinal  found  nothing  amiss  in 
his  preaching,  and  sent  him  away  in  triumph.  When  Henry 
wished  to  invalidate  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  Latimer  sat 
upon  the  question  as  one  of  a  University  Commission,  and  decided 
in  the  King's  favour.  Soon  thereafter,  in  1530,  he  was  invited  to 
Court,  made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  in  1535,  on  the  elevation  of 
Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Never 
inclined  to  look  at  the  world  on  its  favourable  side,  he  signalised 
his  preferment  by  denouncing,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  the 
abuses  of  the  time,  declaring  that  "  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  parsons, 
canons  resident,  priests  and  all,  were  strong  thieves — yea,  dukes, 
lords,  and  all;"  and  that  "bishops,  abbots,  with  auch  other,"  should 
"keep  hoapitAlity  to  feed  the  needy  people,  not  jolly  fellows  with 
golden  chmns  and  velvet  gowns."    In  1539  he  got  into  trouble  for 
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'efnsing  to  sign  the  six  Romanistic  articles,  resigned  his  bishopric, 
(ought  to  retire  into  private  life,  but  was  seized,  put  in  the  Tower, 
md  '*  commanded  to  silenca"  His  voice  is  not  heard  again  till 
;he  reign  of  Edward  VL,  when  he  blazes  out  as  the  most  stirring 
>f  the  Reforming  preachers,  and  a  man  of  importance  at  Court. 
iiVlien  Edward  died,  everything  was  changed,  and  Latimer,  with 
3ther  conspicuous  Protestants,  suffered  the  last  extreme  of  perse- 
cution. 

Latimer's  sermons  are  still  read  with  interest  They  present  an 
extraordinary  contrast  to  modem  sermons.  Li  those  days  the 
ninisters  of  the  Word  did  not  confine  themselves  to  exegesis  and 
norality  in  the  abstract ;  they  addressed  hearers  by  name,  and 
angling  out  particular  classes,  told  them  with  some  minuteness 
low  to  regulate  their  lives.  Latimer  took  the  utmost  advantage 
>f  this  licence  of  the  pulpit, — told  my  Lord  Chancellor  of  certain 
»ses  that  he  should  attend  to  personally;  warned  the  King 
hgainst  having  too  many  horses,  too  many  wives,  or  too  much 
iilver  and  gold ;  and  admonished  bishops  and  judges  of  their  duty 
in  the  plainest  terms.  This  was  not  all :  in  the  matter  he  prob- 
ably did  not  go  beyond  the  time ;  in  the  manner,  he  was  led  by 
Ids  excess  of  energy  into  eccentricities  of  diction  and  illustration 
rendered  tolerable  only  by  the  power  and  freshness  of  his  genius. 
His  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  much  as  the  present  genera- 
don  looks  on  Thomas  Carlyla  Many  could  not  endure  his  open 
lefiance  of  conventionality,  and  could  not  speak  of  him  with 
patience.  These  he  outraged  still  more  by  replying  to  them  from 
the  pulpit     He  says — 

"When  I  was  in  trouble,  it  was  objected  and  said  unto  me  that  I  was 
lingular,  that  no  man  thought  as  I  thought,  that  I  loved  a  singularity  in 
ill  that  I  did,  and  that  I  took  a  way  contrary  to  the  King  and  the  whole 
Parliament,  and  that  I  was  travailed  with  them  that  had  oetter  wits  than 
[;  that  I  was  contrary  to  them  all." 

He  then  goes  on  to  compare  his  case  with  Christ's,  and  draws 
\  humorous  ironical  parallel  between  himself  and  Isaiah,  with  a 
quaint  drollery',  almost  buffoonery,  not  likely  to  conciliate  those 
ilready  offended  by  his  eccentric  power. 

HiB  is  often  praised  for  his  "  vigorous  Saxon."  It  is  undoubtedly 
ngorous,  and  his  illustrations  have  the  stamp  of  genius.  But  to 
[lis  cultivated  hearers,  the  homely  turns  must  have  sounded  like 
iforkshire  or  broad  Scotch  in  a  modem  discoursa  It  is  not  to  be 
mpposed  that  the  Court  of  Edward  VL  heard  the  following  with- 
out a  smile : — 

**  In  the  VII.  of  Jhon  the  Priests  sent  out  certain  of  the  Jews  to  bring 
iHirist  unto  them  violently.  When  they  came  into  the  temple  and  heard 
Him  preach,  they  were  so  moved  with  His  preaching  that  they  returned 
home  again  and  said  to  them  that  sent  them,  Nunquam  sic  locutua  est  ho7no 
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i('  iif  hama.  Thsre  was  DOver  ra«n  spake  like  this  miin.  Then  anBwere-l 
ihc  PhiriaacB,  A'mbi  et  rtw  wtiieli  rttU  I  What,  yf  Lrain-rkk /ooli.  y<  hoAly 
pecks,  yt  doddg  pelU,  yc  huddti,  do  ye  btliew  Uiml    Areyoa  stductd  alaot" 

Or  the  following : — 

"f.pnniiny  wu  riritod  XX.  yeva  with  Ood's  Word,  but  they  did  cot 
earnestly  oiuhtsce  iL,  aud  iu  lifa  follow  it,  but  mode  a  mingle- mingle  and  a 
hotch-jiot<Ji  of  it. 

"I  CHDDDt  tell  what,  partly  Popery,  partly  true  religion,  miDglod  together. 
They  ray  in  my  contitiy  wien  they  call  their  hogs  tu  the  awine  trough  : 
'  Came  lo  Ay  mingle-mangU  ;  tamt  pyr,  atmr,  pj/r, '  —  even  «o  tbey  nuule 
tningle-inanglo  of  it," 

Latimer's  "Sermon  on  the  Plougher,"  and  his  "Seven  Sermons 
hefore  Edward  VL,"  are  in  the  series  of  English  Reprints,  Several 
editions  of  his  aennons  were  issued  in  the  aisteenth  century. 

John  Foxe,  1517-1587,  author  of  the  'Book  of  Martyrs,'  a 
native  of  Lincolnahire.  Having  studiwl  at  Oiford  and  gained 
a  fellowship,  he  became  openly  Protestant,  and  was  expelled  in 
1545.  After  various  distresaea,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time 
wtmfortably  settled  as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  when  Mary  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  he  had  to  floo  to  the  Continent  and  siij>piiri 
himself  by  correcting  proofs.  After  Mary's  death  he  returned  and 
received  a  prebendary.  His  'Book  of  Martyrs'  is  an  interesting 
record,  reprinted  by  various  religious  societies :  the  facts  are  not 
much  to  be  relied  on,  being  based  upon  popular  /eport,  evidently 
little  sifted. 

Sir  John  Cheke,  1514-1557,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
in  best  known  by  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  study  of  Greek.  His 
life  was  troubled ;  he  had  difficulties  with  Gardiner  about  certain 
innovations  in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Mary  had  to  Hee  the  country  for  his  religion.  After  some  years' 
precarious  wandering,  he  was  caught  at  Antwerp  and  brought 
back ;  was  offered  tne  alternative  of  recantation  or  death ;  re- 
canted, and  soon  after  died  of  shame  and  grief. 

His  only  English  work  is  written  against  the  insurrection  of  Ret 
the  Tanner.  Its  title  is, '  The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is 
to  a  Common wealtL' 

TKIBS   QTTABTEB   OF   SIXTEENTH   CiSNTUBY. 

Soger  Ascham,  1515-1568,  is  one  of  the  best-known  men  of  his 
century.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  life  than  More,  Latimer,  or 
Cheke.  He  enjoyed  a  pension  under  Henry  and  Edward,  had  his 
pension  not  only  continued  but  increased  by  Mary,  was  made  her 
Latin  secretary;  after  her  death  became  a  favourite  with  Ellizabeth, 
continued  to  enjoy  pension  and  secretaryship,  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  learned  Queen,  and  lived  to  write  that,  "  tn  our /ore- 
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faiker^  time,  Papistry  as  a  standing  pool  covered  and  overflowed 
edl  England."  The  secret  of  his  success  was,  that  he  held  no 
strong  opinions  in  religion,  or,  at  any  rate,  kept  them  to  himself. 
When  at  Cambridge  he  nearly  lost  his  fellowship  by  indiscreetly 
speaking  against  the  Pope.  Escaping  shipwreck  that  time,  he  was 
careful  never  to  offend  again  by  an  obtrusive  profession  of  his 
faith.  A  Yorkshireman,  son  of  Lord  Scroop's  steward,  he  had 
little  of  the  Yorkshire  vigour ;  a  man  of  delicate  constitution,  of 
gentle  and  polished  manners ;  noted  for  his  fine  penmanship  and 
elegant  scholarly  acquirements,  and  having  not  a  little  of  the 
dexterity  of  the  courtier. 

The  *Toxophilus'  (1545)  is  a  dialogue  on  archery,  sustained  by 
Philologus  and  Toxophilus — Lover  of  the  Book,  and  Lover  of  the 
Bow.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  bow,  comi)ares  archery  with 
other  recreations,  recommends  it  as  an  exercise  for  the  student, 
tells  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  the  bow,  discusses  the  art  of  shoot- 
ing, &C. ;  above  all,  it  declares  what  England  owas  to  the  bow,  and 
urges  every  Englishman  to  practise  the  national  weajwn.  Upon 
the  merits  of  this  side  of  the  treatise  he  received  his  pension  from 
Henry.  The  *  Schoolmaster '  (published  in  1570,  after  his  death) 
discusses  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  criticises  the  style  of  Varro,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Caesar.  In 
both  *  Toxophilus '  and  the  *  Schoolmaster '  he  takes  great  liberty 
of  digression,  but  does  little  to  redeem  his  promise  of  great  things 
under  modest  titles.  He  announced  a  *  Book  of  the  Cockpit,'  in 
defence  of  his  frequenting  that  place  of  amusement,  but  the  work 
was  never  published  His  chief  service  to  English  prose  is  the 
ex&mple  he  sets,  as  a  scholar  and  a  courtier,  of  writing  in  the 
vernacular.  This  service  is  acknowledged  by  Dr  Nathan  Drake. 
Thomas  Fuller  says  of  him — **  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
shooter.  Archery  was  his  pastime  in  youth,  which,  in  liis  old  age, 
he  exchanged  for  cock-fighting.  His  *  Toxophilus '  is  a  good  book 
for  young  men  ;  his  *  Schoolmaster '  for  old ;  his  '  Epistles '  for  <dl 
men." 

A  collected  edition  of  his  English  works  was  published  in  1761. 
Another  reprint  in  181 5  is  modernised,  not  only  in  the  spelling  but 
in  the  language. 

Thomas  Wilson,  d.  1581,  writer  on  Rhetoric,  Logir^  itc. — His 
'System  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,'  pub.  1553,  is  the  first  systematic 
treatise  on  the  English  languaga  He  wa.s  a  man  of  position,  said 
to  have  been  Dean  of  Durham,  and  to  have  held  offices  of  state 
under  Elizabeth.  He  made  a  stand  for  the  purity  of  the  "  King's 
EnglisL"  ^  He  ridiculed  fops  and  scholars  for  talking  Chau(^er, 
and  for  larding  their  speech  with  French-English,  with  Italianated 
terms,  with  inkhom  terms,  with  "  far-fetched  colours  of  gay  antiq- 

^  He  is,  BO  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  writer  to  use  this  exprension. 
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uity."  "The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical  .  .  .  will  0 
Latin  their  tongues  that  the  siniplo  .  .  .  think  sarely  thsj 
Bjieak  by  some  re*elatioa" 

AmoDg  the  many  ploquent  preachers  and  able  men  of  businen] 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  tJle^ 
roiffi  of  BUizabeth,  the  two  luoTit  celebrated  writers  were  Thomuj 
Becon  (1511-1567)  and  John  Jewel  (1521-1571).  Both  had  taj 
tlee  to  the  Continent  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  both  wei«' 
rewarded  upon  tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Becon  inclined  to  ht- 
l^iritan  and  Presbyterian,  and  received  no  higher  preferment  than, 
a  atall  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  He  wrote  voluminously,  chiefl* 
Ijooks  of  devotion  and  poetry.  One  of  hia  devotional  works,  '  Th. 
Sick  Man's  Salve,'  bei^une  a  popular  hon.iehold  book,  and  is  itr-i 
(juently  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and  contemporary  dramati.'^ta.j 
Jewel  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest' 
of  Elizabeth '9  bishops.  When  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  wM] 
chosen  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to  deliver  a  eongratulatorJi 
address  to  Queen  Mary  upon  her  accession.  Hia  famous  '  Apolon^ 
for  the  Church  of  England,'  written  in  elegant  Latin,  was  much 
admired  throughout  Europe,  and  at  once  adopted  liy  the  Church 
as  a  conclusive  defence  of  her  faith. 

Sir  Thomas  North,  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  Guildfords, 
issued  in  1579  an  English  version  of  'Plutarch's  Lives,'  rendered 
from  the  French  translation  by  Amyot  The  work  was  very 
IKtjiular,  until  superseded  by  Bryden's  translation.  It  is  closely 
followed  by  Shakspeare  in  ' Coriolanus,'  'Julius  Caaaar,'  and  'An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.' 

Holinahed'a  'Chronicle,'  published  about  1580,  is  known  to 
many  readers  only  from  being  similarly  utilised  by  Shakspeare, 
who  made  Holinshed's  translation  of  Boece  the  basis  of  '  Macbeth.* 
In  the  composition  of  his  '  Chronicles,'  which  profess  to  be  a  com- 
plete history  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Holinshed,  himself  a 
man  of  uncertain  biography,  had  several  assistants,  whose  lives  are 
equally  obscure.  The  prefatory  account  of  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  was  written 
by  William  Harrison ;  the  history  and  description  of  Ireland  by 
Bicbard  Stanihurst.  John  Hooker,  the  Chamberlain  of  Exeter, 
and  uncle  of  "  the  judicious  Hooker,"  is  also  said  to  have  given 
some  assistance. 
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SIB     PHILIP     SIDNEY, 

1554-1586. 


In  the  prose  works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  we  discern  an  advance  on 
the  style  of  all  preceding  writers.  The  advance  is  not  perhaps 
■'^  j  great : — we  are  not  to  supjKwe  that  prose  style  departed  from  the 
■^  j  usual  law  of  gradual  progress : — still,  whatever  the  difference  may 
,  be  in  the  idtimate  analysis,  undeniably  his  prose  is  nearer  the 
^^  present  style  of  English  than  any  prose  of  anterior  data  His  style 
^  i  has  a  flow  and  elevation  not  to  be  found  in  any  prose  work  before 
^  his  time.  On  that  ground,  although  he  is  '*a  warbler  of  pfteti^ 
^  j  prose,''  his  literary  fame  resting  chiefly  on  a  romance,  it  is  desir- 
*  j  able  to  analyse  his  style  simply  as  a  prose  style  at  some  length. 

As  the  "  Hero  of  Zutphen,"  Sidney  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
characters  in  English  history ;  and  in  his  own  day,  at  a  very  early 
age,  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe  for  his  discretion,  courage,  and 
accomplishments.  It  is  said  that  he  was  mooted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  that  Elizabeth  put  her  veto  on  the 
rifling  negotiation,  because  she  could  not  part  with  ^the  jewel  of 
her  tima/  He  was  bom  at  Penshurst  in  Kent ;  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney — a  knight  who  became  a  favourite  with  Elizabeth,  and  was 
famed  as  an  administrator  of  Ireland ;  and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  1572,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  set  out  with  three 
years'  leave  of  absence  to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  was  in  Paris 
daring  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  went  thence  to  Frank- 
fort, Vienna,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.     During  these  travels, 
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unlike  most  travelleni  of  his  rank,  he  associated  with  scholars  and 
statesmen,  making  an  earnest  study  of  Euroi>eaD  jiolitics.  Intro- 
duced at  Court  in  1575,  his  mixed  courtesy  and  gravity  at  once 
made  him  a  favourite.  In  1577,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  being 
sent  aa  ambassador  in  great  state  to  congratulate  the  new  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  discover  as  far  as  possible  his  tendencies,  he  met 
William  the  Silent  of  Orange;^jvhd  pronounced  hini  one  of  the  ripest 
statesmen  in  Europe.^  During  the  eight  following  years  he  had  no 
public  employment,  and  lived  chiefly  at  Court.  In  1578  he  wrote 
his  masque  "The  Lady  of  the  May,'  performed  at  Elizabeth's  re- 
ception by  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Probably  about  the 
same  time  he  began  his  sonnets  to  '  Stella,'  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  afterwards  married  to  Lord  Rich.  In  the  same  year 
he  had  Spenser  living  with  hiiii  at  Penshnrst.  In  1580  he  wrote 
the  '  Arcadia,'  dedicated  to  his  celebrated  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke.  In  the  following  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  'Apologie  for  Poetrie.'  (After  this  ho  became  too  much  en- 
gaged in  politics  to  have  time  for  literature^  As  a  statesman,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  policy  of  humbling  the  power  of  Spain.  Re 
had  boldly  written  to  Elizabeth  in  1580,  dissuading  her  from  the 
marriage  with  Anjou,  and  now  he  was  ea^r  that  the  Queen  should 
take  active  part  with  the  Continental  Protestants.  This  not  being 
done,  he  impatiently  planned  with  Drake  a  secret  expedition  to 
strike  at  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  but  was  interdicted  just 
at  starting.  At  last  Elizabeth  resolved  to  stir,  and  in  the  faU  of 
1585  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands  as  Governor  of  flushing  along 
with  an  army  under  Leicester.  Commencing  operations  in  spring, 
Sidney  showed  great  entfirprise  and  skill,  but  was  mortally  woundai 
in  a  rencounter  at  Zutphen,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1586.  The  touch- 
ing incident  that  has  endeared  his  memory,  and  made  him  known 
to  every  schoolboy,  occurred  as  he  rode  wounded  from  the  battle. 

Though  he  was  if  ell  known  as  a  writer,  and  widely  esteemed  as 
a  patron  of  literary  men  during  his  life,  none  of  his  works  were 
published  till  after  his  deatL  The  'Arcadia'  was  first  printed  in 
1590,  the  '  Apologie  for  Poetrie '  in  1595. 

In  personal  appearance  Sidney  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
clear  complexion,  and  hair  of  a  dark  amber  colour.  By  Spenser's 
testimony  he  excelled  in  athletic  sports — "in  wrestling  ■nimble, 
and  in  running  swift;  in  shooting  steady,  and  in  swimming  strong; 
well  made  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leap,  to  lift"  He  was  of  sudi 
prowess  in  the  tournament,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  four  champions  to  keep  the  lists  in  honour 
of  England  against  all  comers. 

It  is  not  oft«n  that  we  find  in  union  with  such  physical  prowess 
any  remarkable  powers  of  mind.  In  Elizabeth's  Court  there  were 
many  able  men  both  physically  and  mentally,  but  none  of  those 
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that  were  a  match  for  Sidney  in  the  tournament  could  have 
written  the  *  Arcadia '  or  the  *  Apology  for  Poetry.*  Even  in  his 
healthy  active  boyhood  Sidney  was  remarkably  studious ;  "  his 
talk,"  says  his  schoolfellow  Fulke  Greville,  "ever  of  knowledge, 
and  his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  the  mind."  When  he  grew  to 
manhood,  his  sagacity  in  practical  affairs  soon  won  him  golden 
opinions  from  more  than  one  veteran  statesman.  If  we  look  to 
his  writings,  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  intellectual  vigour.  His 
diction  is  £Q£tious  andfglici^Qus,  unmistakably  significant  of  mental 
quickness  ana  force.  In  his  *  Arcadia'  we  are  constantly  struck 
with  the  extreme  volatility  and  subtlety  of  his  fancy.  In  the 
Applegy,  along  with  a  similar  sprightliness,  we  meet  with  passages 
suggestive  of  more  soljd  power.  In  defending  poetry  against  the 
Puritans,  it  shows  considerable  rhetorical  perspicacity  to  claim  the 
Psalms  of  David  as  "divine  poems."  Aiid  there  is  no  small  dis- 
cernment in  his  maintaining  that  a  ix)em  might  be  written  in  prose ; 
that  "  verse  is  but  an  ornament  and  no  cause  to  poetry."  Taken 
all  in  all,  his  works  bear  evidence  of  versatile,  fresh,  and  vigorous 
intellect,  and  support  what  is  recorded  of  his  adroit  courtesy  and 
sagacious  observation  of  affairs. 

As  regards  his  emotional  character,  were  we  to  judge  solely  from 
his  writings,  we  should  take  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  ebullient 
spirits,  tempered  by  extraordinary  sweetness  and  warmth  of  dis- 
position. This  is  the  impression  left  by  the  soft  exuberant  humour 
of  the  Apology,  and  its  strong  expressions  of  delight  in  the 
works  of  the  poet  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  companion, 
although  not  of  the  rollicking,  pleasure-loving  temper  that  per- 
}>etually  craves  for  society.  Gay  with  the  gay  among  his  tfoon 
companions,  he  could  also  be  serious  with  the  serious.  He  loved 
to  exchange  thoughts  in  private  colloquy  with  such  men  as  Languet 
and  Spenser.  At  times  he  courted  solitude,  and  would  even  seem 
to  have  undergone  fits  of  melancholy  and  despondency,  as  when, 
before  leaving  England  for  the  last  time,  he  expressed  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  shoidd  never  return.  To  the  creations  of  art  he 
turned  Mrith  ever  fresh  delight  He  was  not  an_  optimiat ;  he  did 
not  find  enduring  satisfaction,  abundant  means  of  enjoyment,  in 
the  actual  world;  he  took  refuge  from  facts  in  the  regions  of 
imagination — "  Nature's  world,"  he  said,  "  is  brazen,  the  poet's 
only  golden."  The  ruling  emotion  in  his  creative  efforts,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  qualities  of  his  style,  is 
tenderne^^not  the  wild  passionate  tenderness  of  the  Celtic  nature, 
but  a  soft  and  courtly  phase  of  the  emotion.  His  imagination  did 
not  dwell  sadly  upon  the  sorrowful  side  of  life,  but  joyfully  spent 
itself  in  playful  humour,  in  graceful  fancies,  in  pictures  of  beautiful 
women  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  in  deeds  of  romantic  devotion. 
The  '  Arcadia '  gives  little  evidence  of  delight  in  the  mere  excite- 
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nient  of  power.  It  contatna  great  variety  of  incidents  and  char- 
acters ;  but  (iverything  is  transfigured  by  the  aU-pervadlng  sweet- 
ness and  warmth— everything  is  seen  through  this  atmosphere. 
Hia  heroes — young  men  of  irresistible  prowess— are  beautiful  aa 
goda.  In  recounting  their  moat  valiant  achievements,  he  never 
Btiffers  us  to  forget  that  they  are  in  love ;  either  they  are  fighting 
to  rescue  their  fair  ladies,  or  tlie  ladies  are  listening  with  admira- 
tion to  the  story  of  their  brave  adventures.  If  be  enters  with 
spirit  into  the  deacription  of  a  storm,  a  battle,  a  tournament,  a 
duel,  a  popular  tumult,  or  the  speeches  at  a  trial,  not  only  does 
he  mingle  pretty  fancies  with  his  description  or  narrative,  but  he 
seldom  keeps  long  out  of  view  the  tender  interests  at  stake. 

Men  90  lavishly  endowed  otherwise  as  Sidney,  with  such  capa«.'i- 
ties  and  self-contained  means  of  enjoyment,  are  often  indifferent 
to  the  aims  of  ambition,  and  even  rash  and  imprudently  generouu. 
A  less  bountiful  natural  outfit  is  more  serviceable  for  rising  and 
remaining  high  in  the  world.  He  did  not  push  for  favour  and 
office  at  Court :  a  slight  rebuff  drove  him  to  the  country ;  and  he 
might  have  spent  his  life  in  retirement  had  not  his  foreign  friend 
I.Anguet  impressed  him  with  the  gravity  of  the  political  situation 
in  Europe,  and  urged  him  to  take  a  part.  Once  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  action,  he  moved  with  fearlessness  and  vigour.  Few 
men  would  have  ventured  on  hia  bold  remonatrance  to  Elizabeth 
against  the  Freach  marriage.  Naturally  sweet-tempered,  he  was 
haughty  and  imperious  when  provoked,  and  ready  to  put  out  his 
hand  to  execute  his  will :  witness  his  giving  the  Oe  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  his  challenge  to  the  unknown  asperser  of  hia  uncle  Leices- 
ter, and  his  threatroing  to  "  thrust  hia  dagger  into  "  poor  secretary 
Molyneux,  whom  he  suspected  of  tampering  with  hia  letters.  He 
owed  his  death  to  an  impulse  of  romantic  generosity.  The  Lord- 
Marshal  happening  to  enter  the  field  of  Zutphen  without  greaves, 
Sidney  cast  off  his  also,  to  put  his  life  in  tJie  same  peril,  and  so 
exposed  himself  to  the  fatal  shot 

The  opinions  of  the  Apology  call  for  some  notice.  It  is  a  light 
humorous  production,  with  here  and  there  flashes  of  lofty  beauty; 
but  beneath  all  this,  there  ia  a  foundation  of  serious  doctrine.  The 
author  is  full  of  humour  and  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  delights  of 
|>oetry,  but  be  shows  abo  a  serious  interest  in  the  causa,  a  genuine 
zeal  to  convince  and  convert  Very  much  contrary  to  the  modem 
theory  that  makes  the  " interpretation  of  nature 'Vthe  poet's  chief 
end,  is  the  saying  above  quoted,  that  "  nature's  world  ia  bnuen, 
the  poet'a  only  gold^n^'  "Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so 
rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have  done,  neither  with  pleasant 
rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else 
may  make  the  too  much  loved  earth  more  lovely."     He  eloquently 
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defends  the  usefulness  of  poetry :  it  furnishes  speaking  pictures  of 
virtue  more  perfect  than  even  history  can  show;  to  make  vice 
attractive  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  poetry.  To  those  that 
accuse  poets  of  lying,  he  ingeniously  answers  that  they  affirm 
nothing  as  true,  and  therefore  cannot  lie. 

His  criticisms  of  existing  English  poetry  show  a  fine  tasta  He 
objects  to  outrageous  infraction  of  the  unities  (see  p.  209);  to 
violent  mixture  of  serious  and  comic  — "  your  mongrel  tragi- 
comedy ; " — and  to  making  ridicule  of  human  weakness,  of  "  an 
extreme  show  of  doitishness,''  or  of  *^  strangers  because  they  speak 
not  English  as  we  do."  He  objects  also  to  Lyly's  surfeit  of  simil- 
itudes, accusing  him  of  **  rifling  up  all  Herbarists,  all  stories  of 
Beasts,  Fowls,  and  Fishes,"  which,  he  says,  is  **an  absurd  surfeit 
to  the  ears,"  "rather  overswaying  the  memory  than  any  whit 
informing  the  judgment" 


ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 

Vocabulary.  —  "It  is  marvellous,"  says  Mr  William  Stigant, 
author  of  an  essay  on  Sidney  in  the  '  Cambridge  Essays '  for  1858, 
"with  what  a  delicate  tact  he  had  divined  the  capacity  of  the 
English  language  for  prose  composition,  and  how  few  obsolete 
words  he  has  made  use  of,  writing  in  advance  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan epocL  He  reads  indeed  more  modem  than  any  author  of 
that  century."  Sidney  escapes  free  from  Thomas  Wilson's  cen- 
sure; his  terms  are  neither  French,  nor  Italianate,  nor  inkhom 
words  of  Latin  origin.  The  idiom,  too,  is  purely  English :  he 
differs  but  seldom  from  modem  idiom,  and  then  from  using  Eng- 
lish  idioms  that  have  become  obsolete,  not  from  any  affectation  of 
foreign  syntax. 

As  a  master  of  the  living  English  of  his  time,  he  must  rank 
among  the  highest  Even  to  modem  readers  his  dictioji  is  rich 
and  varied ;  the  fitting  word  is  chosen  with  an  apparent  ease  that 
implies  a  great  power  over  the  language. 

tSeniences,  —  Nathan  Drake's  criticisms  of  Sidney's  style  as 
"  nerveless  and  incompact,"  can  apply  only  to  the  sentences.  The 
component  clauses  are  framed  with  great  versatility,  sometimes 
with  a  rich  long-drawn  melody,  sometimes  with  pointed  neatness, 
sometimes  with  proverbial  conciseness.  In  putting  the  clauses 
together,  he  is  certainly  careless.  He  does  not,  like  Jeremy  Taylor, 
pour  them  out  breathlessly  without  any  syntax  whatever,  but  he 
rambles  on  without  much  regard  to  unity,  or  to  the  symmetrical 
distribution  of  his  matter.  In  our  various  quotations,  the  reader 
will  see  his  ordinary  sentences ;  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  his 
worst  form : — *  * 
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"  Tlie  cDontiT  Arcadu  among  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  hath  ever  bc«i> 
bad  in  rio^^ar  raputatioii;  partly  for  the  aweotnuu  of  the  air,  and  oihet 
iiBtarol  benefits,  but  principally  for  the  nvll-tempored  minds  of  tbe  people, 
who  (findinc  that  the  shining  title  of  glory,  to  much  atfected  by  other  < 
nations,  dotn  iiide<»d  help  little  to  the  happiness  of  life)  are  the  only  people, 
whiL'li,  as  by  thvir  jiutiM  and  provideuae  give  mother  e»aae  nor  hope  ta 
their  neigfabonrs  to  atiQoy  ;  so  aru  tb«y  not  dtirt«d  with  false  piaiae  to  trauhls 
others'  i^uiet,  thinking  it  a  small  n?wanl  for  tha  waatine  of  their  »wd  Uvea 
in  rarenmg,  that  their  posterity  should  long  after  any,  they  bad  done  so."    , 

Pamgrapla.- — Our  author's  paragraph  arrangement  is  very  irreg- 
ular, though  not  worse  than  the  average  of  his  time.  Sometimes, 
when  he  ought  to  begin  a  new  [iaragraj)h,  he  does  not  even  begin 
a  new  sentence.  The  following  passage  is  an  example  of  his  want 
of  strict  method ; — 

Poesy  thetefbni  la  an  art  of  uiulatian  fo  «>  A  stotle  tenu^th  t  m  hii 
word  M  maw  that  u  to  aav  a  nireatia  ing  Aunt«rfe  tiD|{  or  tigana* 
foil      to  speak  n   taphon  aIIv  aB|>eakug'p   tnro     n  tl  this  end,  to   e»cli 


Aga  nst    I  Gso  nono  uUl  ii£icak    ha    ba  h     b     Ho  j    Ghost  ui  due   holy 

In  s  k  nd  though  n  a  wrong  d  vin  y  nere  Orpheus,  Amph  o 
Hon  e  h  4  hymns  and  many  o  he  bo  h  Greeks  and  Romans  and  th  s 
Pae»y  must  be  usud,  by  whosoever  will  follow  8.  James  his  counsel,  in  sing- 
ing Psalms  when  they  are  merry  ;  and  I  know  is  used  with  the  fruit  of  com- 
fort by  some,  when  in  sorrowful  pangs  of  their  death-bringing  sins,  they 
find  the  consolation  of  the  never- leaving  goodness. 

"  The  second  kind  is  of  them  that  deal  with  matters  philosophical ;  either 
iiioral,  as,  kc. :  .  .  .  which  who  misltko,  the  fault  is  in  their  judg- 
ments quite  out  of  tasl«,  and  not  in  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttered  Know- 
ledge. But  because  this  second  sort  is  wrapped  within  the  fold  of  the  pro- 
posed subject,  and  takes  not  the  course  of  his  own  invention,  whether  tbcy 
bo  properly  Foots  or  no,  let  Grammarians  dispute :  and  go  to  the  third, 
indeed  right  Poets,  of  whom,"  tc 

Minor  niceties,  of  course,  we  need  not  look  for.  It  ia,  however, 
interesting  to  meet  the  following  example  of  a  set  comparison, 
where  the  order  of  the  balance  is  better  kept  than  in  some  of  the 
celebrated  later  efforts  after  the  same  plan.  He  ia  describing 
"  the  two  daughters  of  King  BasUius,  so  beyond  measure  excellent 
in  all  the  gifts  allotted  to  reasonable  creatures,  that  we  m&y  think 
the;  were  bom  to  show  that  nature  is  no  step-mother  to  that  sex, 
how  much  soever  some  men  (aharp-wittod  only  in  evU-speaking) 
have  sought  to  disgrace  them  : " — 

' '  The  elder  is  named  Pamela  ;  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior  to  her 
sister :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methonght  there  was  (if  at 
tea»t  such  perfections  may  receive  the  name  of  more)  n 
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PhiUKlea^  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela.  Methou^t  love  played  in  PhiIoclea*s 
eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pamela's:  methonght  Philocleaa  beauty  only  per- 
suaded, but  80  persuaded  as  all  hearts  must  yield.  Pamela's  beauty  used 
violence,  and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seems  that 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds ;  Philoclea  so  bashful,  as  if  her 
excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware  ;  so  humble  that  she 
vnW  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance  ;  in  sum,  such  proceeding  as  will  stir 
hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners.  Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids 
not  pride  with  not  knowing  her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her 
excellencies  to  be  void  of  pride  ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility, 
but  (if  I  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 

Figures, — Sidney  is  wholly  free  from  what  he  condemns  in  Lyly 
— excess  of  similes  and  parallels.  He  makes  comparatively  few 
formal  similitudes.  Some  of  those  that  he  does  make  are  singularly 
apt  The  saying  that  Chevy  Chase  "  moved  him  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,"  is  as  familiar  as  any  of  Shakspeare's.  Another  simili- 
tude borrowed  or  stolen  from  him  is  scarcely  less  famous.  A 
combat  between  two  of  his  heroes  he  describes  as  being  like  a 
battle  between  a  Spanish  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  The 
figure  is  well  known  as  applied  by  Fuller  to  Ben  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare. 

While  comparatively  free  from  gaudy  and  fantastic  embellish- 
ments, one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  he  is  not  a 
plain  writer.  His  peculiar  affectation  consists  in  an  excessive  use^ 
of  fanciful  personifications  and  fanciful  antitheses ;  fancies  usually 
sweet  and  graceful,  and  palling  only  from  overmuch  repetition. 
We  touched  on  this  in  the  brief  account  of  his  character ;  we  shall 
find  abundant  examples  in  the  quotations  that  follow.  When  the 
subject-matter  is  beautiful  and  pleasing,  these  graceful  fancies  are 
an  additional  charm ;  when  the  subject  is  grave  or  lofty,  they  are 
inharmonious  and  out  of  placa 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  use  of  his  personifications  is  in  the 
description  of  nature.  He  often  expresses  the  time  of  the  day 
euphemistically.  \JFor  example :  "  About  the  time  that  the  candles 
began  to  inherit  the  sun's  office ; "  "  seeing  the  day  begin  to  dis- 
close her  comfortable  beauties  ;'^*^  as  soon  as  the  morning  had 
took  a  full  possession  of  the  element ;"  and  suchlike.  \  In  describ- 
ing landscape,  he  follows  no  descriptive  method;  merely  over- 
laying the  various  particulars  of  a  scene  with  his  "flowers  of 
poetry,"  "  sugared  "  epithets,  and  pleasing  figurative  conceits. 
Thus  he  describes  how  Musidorus  and  CUtophon  came  to  "a 
pleasant  valley,  on  either  side  of  which  high  hills  lifted  up  their 
beetle  brows,  as  if  they  would  overlook  the  pleasantness  of  the  under 
prospect"  And  how  "they  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmur- 
ing music  of  certain  waters,  which  spouted  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hUls,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  made  of  many  springs  a 
pretty  brook,  like  a  commonwealth  of  many  families.'* 
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The  following  longer  passage  is  really  an  example  of  his 
favourite  figures,  rather  than  an  illustration  of  any  descri]>tive 
art: — 

"  It  was  indeod  a  pliiw  of  delight ;  for  through  tliP  midst  of  it  there  rati 
a  aweet  brook,  which  did  both  hold  the  aye  open  with  Iier  aiuro  streams, 
and  yet  seek,  to  close  the  eye  with  the  purling  ooise  it  aiadc  upon  the  pebble 
stnupa  it  rao  over  :  the  field  itself  beiug  set  in  some  places  with  rosex,  and 
in  all  the  rest  constantly  pnuerving  a  Bottriahtng  green  i  the  rases  added 
such  a  ruddy  show  nnlo  it,  as  though  the  field  were  bashful  at  his  own 
beauty  ;  about  it,  as  if  it  had  been  ta  enclose  a  theatre,  grew  such  sort  of 
trees,  as  either  excellency  of  fruit,  statelincus  of  srowtb,  continual  grccn- 
upsh,  or  poetical  fancies,  have  made  at  any  time  firaous.  In  most  i>art  of 
which  there  hod  been  framed  hy  art  such  pleaunt  arboura,  that,  odd  otiawor- 
ing  another,  they  became  a  gallcrv  aloft  from  ti'ec  to  tree  almost  round 
about,  which  below  gave  a  penect  shadow  ;  a  pleasant  refuge  then  from  the 
choleric  look  of  Fhnbus." 

QSALrrtEa  or  ffmx, 

SimpluAty  and  Clenrrtett. — Sidney's  style,  as  we  have  said,  is  free 
alike  from  the  "  inkUom  "  technical  words  of  the  leamt'ti  [ledant, 
and  from  the  French  and  "  Italianate  "  words  of  the  travelled  man 
of  fashion.  His  meaning  is  also  less  cambered  and  interrupted 
with  superfluous  quotations  than  was  common  at  the  tima 

The  order  of  topics  in  the  Apology  shows  little  sense  of  the 
value  of  good  arrangement  There  is  a  kind  of  rough  method  on 
the  large  scale.  He  first  sets  out  the  true  nature  and  value  of 
poetry,  then  answers  objections,  and  concludes  with  a  criticism  of 
existing  poetry.  But  within  these  divisions  he  jumps  from  one 
thing  to  another  without  restraint 

Precision  in  the  use  of  words  was  little  attended  to  till  much 
later  in  the  history  of  our  language. 

Strength, — The  'Arcadia'  being  a  chivalrous  romance,  is  an 
excellent  field  for  a  powerful  style.  In  the  imagination  of  thrill- 
ing adventures,  reckless  braving  of  danger,  exploits  of  super- 
human heroism,  our  author  shows  a  keen  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
action.  Musidorus  and  Pyrocles  perform  ths  most  wonderful 
achievements  —  leading  armies,  quelling  tumults,  fighting  single 
combats,  passing  from  chains  and  imprisonment  to  victorious  com- 
mand,— achievements  well  fitted  to  exercise  the  highest  powers  of 
vigorous  narrative  and  description. 

We  have  seen  (p.  199)  how  this  stirring  and  imposing  activity 
is  qualified  and  softened  down.  Partly  iJiere  is  a  large  admixture 
of  gentler  elements  in  the  plot,  the  exploits  being  for  the  most 
part  either  done  at  the  instigation  of  love,  or  recited  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  fair  hearers.  But  what  we  are  concerned  with  here  is 
not  so  much  the  subject-matter  as  the  manner  of  presentation  As 
already  noted  incidentally,  Sidney's  style  is  deliberately  the  reverse 
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of  exciting  or  elevating.  Whether  he  is  reciting  grim  deeds  of 
battle,  or  describing  the  most  terrific  phenomena  of  nature,  he 
tempers  the  account  with  soft  and  humorous  fancies.  He  wrote 
the  'Arcadia'  more  to  amuse  himself  and  his  sister  than  to  set 
forth  thrilling  and  heroic  incidents  in  their  appropriate  language. 
The  following  are  two  examples  of  his  treatment  of  exciting 
themes.  The  manner  as  a  whole  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
present  age,  and  even  as  a  relic  of  antiquity  will  hardly  be  en- 
joyed if  read  as  a  serious  effort  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
youthful  knight  wrote  for  the  entertainment  of  his  sister  and  her 
lady  friends ;  and  that,  with  all  his  softness  and  courtesy,  he  took 
pleasure  in  occasionally  shocking  his  gentle  readers  with  somewhat 
grim  humour : — 

"  But  by  this  time  there  had  been  a  furious  meeting  of  either  side  :  where 
after  the  terrible  salutation  of  warlike  noise,  the  shaking  of  hands  was  with 
sharp  weapons ;  some  lances,  according  to  the  metal  they  met  and  skill  of 
the  guider,  did  stain  themselves  in  blood  ;  some  flew  up  in  pieces,  as  if  they 
would  threaten  heaven  because  thev  failed  on  earth.  But  their  office  was 
quickly  inherited,  either  by  (the  pnnce  of  weapons)  the  sword,  or  by  some 
neavy  mace,  or  biting  axe  ;  which  hunting  still  the  weakest  chace,  sought 
ever  to  light  there  where  smallest  resistance  might  worse  prevent  mischief. 
The  clashing  of  armour,  and  crushing  of  staves,  the  justling  of  bodies,  the 
resounding  of  blows,  was  the  first  part  of  that  ill-agreeing  musick,  which  was 
beautified  with  the  giisliness  of  wounds,  the  rising  of  dust,  the  hideous  falls 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  very  horses  angry  in  their  master's  anger, 
with  love  and  obedience,  brought  forth  the  effects  of  hate  and  resistance,  and 
with  minds  of  servitude  did  as  if  they  affected  glory.  Some  lay  dead  under 
their  dead  masters,  whom  unknightly  wounds  had  unjustly  punished  for  a 
faithful  duty.  Some  lay  up(m  their  lords  by  like  accident,  and  in  death  had 
the  honour  to  be  bonie  by  them,  whom  in  life  they  had  bonie.  Some  hav- 
ing lost  their  commanding  burthens,  ran  scattered  about  the  field,  abashed 
with  the  madness  of  mankind.  The  earth  itself  (wont  to  be  a  burial  of  men) 
was  now,  as  it  were,  buried  with  men  :  so  was  the  face  thereof  hidden  with 
deail  bodies,  to  whom  death  had  come  masked  in  divers  manners.  In  one 
place  lay  disinherited  heads  dispossessed  of  their  natural  seignories  ;  in 
another,  whole  Iwdies  to  see  to,  but  that  their  hearts  wont  to  be  bound  all 
over  so  close,  were  now,  ^^ith  deadly  violence,  opened  :  in  others,  fouler 
deaths  had  uglily  displayed  their  trailing  guts.  There  lay  arms,  whose 
fingers  yet  moved,  as  if  they  would  feel  for  him  that  made  tliem  feel ;  and 
legs  which,  contrary  to  common  reason,  by  being  dischar^z^ed  of  their  burthen, 
were  grown  heavier.  But  no  sword  payed  so  large  a  tribute  of  souls  to  the 
eternal  kingdom  as  that  of  Amphiahis ;  who,  like  a  tiger  from  whom  a  com- 
pany of  wolves  did  seek  to  ravish  a  new-gotten  prey,  so  he  (remembering 
thev  came  to  take  away  Philoclea)  did  labour  to  make  valour,  strength, 
choler,  and  hatred  to  answer  the  proportion  of  his  love,  which  was  infinite." 

**  But  by  that  the  next  moniing  began  a  little  to  make  a  gilded  show  of  a 
good  meaning,  there  arose  even  with  tne  sun,  a  vail  of  dark  clouds  before  his 
face,  which  shortly,  like  ink  poured  into  water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face 
of  heaven  ;  pre j>a ring  as  it  were  a  mournful  stage  for  a  ti-agedy  to  be  played 
on.  For  forthwith  the  winds  began  to  sj)eak  louder,  and  as  in  a  tumultuous 
kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest  instruments  of  commandment;  and 
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lilowiog  whole  storms  of  hail  ainl  rain  upon  ihem,  thoy  wore  sooiiiir  iu 
il.ingvr  th>D  tbo;  could  almost  bethink  theuiai.-lvi's  of  i;luuige.  For  Iheu  Ihv 
truitorauB  iww  begui  toRW«U  in  pride  ■gaiiist  the  afflicted  navy,  under  wliichi 
while  the  heaven  fuvoured  them,  it  hwi  Uio  to  cnlmly,  matiiie  mf"—'*'-- 
of  itself,  over  which  thr  tosKd  «nd  Wttering  ship  should 
straight  r«ni»d  down  »pMi  to  ■  {lit  of  hclli^  dnrkuesi ;  wi' 
blows  agninit  the  aides  of  the  ship  that,  which  way  soever  it  w 
in  his  mnlire  that  there  was  left  neither  yiower  to  stay,  nor  t 
n  the  Hliip  whecein  the  jiriuiMia  w 


M  prond  lonis  be  whau  fortune  fwle  them,  though  tbej  emplnyed  all 
duxttr  to  save  theoiselrea,  yet  what  they  did  was  rather  for  Jnty  to  nut 
thnn  nolle  to  esoape  eo  UKly  a  darVnem  as  if  it  wouhl  prevent  the  ui^t'r 
coming,  usurped  the  days  right:  whic''  — ~"— .i-J  .-~..L.i~.~,  ~i.i. 
thunders,   always  with  korribla  noisea  o 


coming,   usurped  the  days  right:    which   accompanied   i 

-!..._  1 —    -'tfsys  with  horrible  noisea  of  the   chasing  wl  .  .  .   _    .. 

pilots  so  utouiflheil  that  they  knew  not  how  to  direct ;  and  if 
tboy  koow  they  oould  scarcely,  when  they  directed,  hear  their  own  whistle. 
For  the  sea  vtrove  with  the  wiuda  which  should  be  louder,  and  thu  shrouds 
of  the  ship,  with  a  ghaatAil  noise  to  them  that  were  in  it,  witnessed,  that 
tlieir  ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  other's  contention,  and  the  heaven  roaring 
otit  tbuiiJet  the  more  amazed  them  as  liaving  those  powers  for  enemies 
There  was  to  be  sevn  thediren  niuinerof  niinds  in  distnss;  some  Mt  npon 
the  top  of  the  pooti  weemng  and  waiUng,  fill  the  sea  swallowed  tlwtn ;  aome 
one  more  able  to  suide  death  tlian  the  fear  of  denth,  ''ut  his  own  throat  to 
jirevent  drowning ;  some  provfid  ;  and  tliere  wanted  not  of  them  uliich 
fiirBC^i,  as  if  thu  heavuiis  .'ould  not  Iw  mure  angry  than  thuy  iverc." 

Pntlute.^ln  the  '  Arcadia '  there  are  very  few  passages  to  gratify 
the  taste  for  the  pathos  of  tender  regret  Pitiable  incidents  occur 
very  often,  but  they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  stir  of  the  plot,  aod  do 
not  invite  us  to  shut  the  book  and  indulge  in  melancholy  tender- 
ness. The  misery  of  the  sufferers  is  too  intense  to  be  pathetic 
They  suffer  from  the  pangs  of  despised  love,  from  the  agony  of 
bereavement,  from  the  rage  of  remorse ;  tltey  are  not  resigned  to 
their  fate. 

The  following  are  two  exceptions  to  the  above  general  statement 
— two  pitiful  incidents  that  have  no  influence  on  the  plot,  and  are 
Kood  subjects  for  pathetic  treatment  One  is  the  death  of  young 
Agenor,  related  with  genuine  pathos.  Had  the  death  of  the  gay 
youth  been  wilful,  it  would  have  moved  ua  with  horror  ;  being  an 
accident,  it  touches  us  vrith  sorrow  as  for  an  unavoidable  and 
irremediable  misfortune ; — 

"  His  name  was  Agenor,  of  all  that  army  the  moat  beantiful ;  who  having 
ridden  in  spoi-tful  convcniation  among  tlie  foremost,  all  armed,  saving  that 
lii.s  boavor  waa  up,  to  have  his  breatli  at  more  frec<lom,  seeing  Amphialui 
I'ouic  a  pretty  way  before  hia  company,  neither  staying  the  commandment 
of  his  captain,  nor  reckoning  whether  his  face  were  armed  or  no,  set  sjiurs 
to  Ilia  horse,  and  with  youthful  braveir  casting  hia  staff  about  his  head,  put 
it  then  in  his  rest,  as  careful  of  comely  carrying  it  as  if  the  mark  had  been 
but  a  ring  and  the  lookers-on  ladies.  But '4m/i7itafTu's  lance  was  already 
■flthol--' -'■ '-^-   '-         '     '■     '  •'      ■   ■    ' 


it  of  his  descending  line,  and  began  to  make  the  full  point  of 
ilcatn  Bgamsi  the  head  of  this  young  gentleman  ;  when  Amphintut,  per- 
ceiving bis  youth  and  beauty,  compassion  so  related  the  edge  of  choler  that 
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he  spared  that  fair  nakedness,  and  let  his  staff  fall  to  Agenor's  vampalt :  so 
as  both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurtlcssly  have  nerfomied  that  match, 
but  that  the  pitiless  lance  oiAmphialus  (angry  with  being  broken)  with  an 
unlucky  counterbutt*,  full  of  unsparing  splinters^  lighted  upon  that  face,  far 
titter  for  the  combats  of  Venus ;  giving  not  only  a  sudden  out  a  foul  death, 
leaving  scarcely  any  tokens  of  his  former  beauty  ;  but  his  hands  abandoning 
the  reins  and  his  thighs  the  saddle,  he  fell  sideward  from  the  horse." 

The  other  is  the  death  of  Parthenia  —  a  lady  who,  when  her 
husband  was  slain,  put  on  armour,  challenged  his  victor,  and 
perished  in  the  fight  Sidney  overlays  this  painful  subject  with 
his  favourite  figures.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  in  what  mood  such  an 
incident  could  appear  a  suitable  ground  for  such  embroidery : — 

**  But  the  head-piece  was  no  sooner  off,  but  that  there  fell  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  overcome  knight  the  treasure  of  fair  golden  hair,  which 
with  the  face  (soon  kno^Ti  by  the  badge  of  excellency)  witnessed  that  it  was 
Parthenia^  the  unfortunately  virtuous  wife  of  Argalus;  her  beauty  then, 
even  in  despight  of  the  passed  sorrow,  or  coming  death,  assuring  all  beholders 
that  it  was  nothing  short  of  perfection.  For  her  exceeding  fair  eyes,  hav- 
ing with  continual  weeping  gotten  a  little  redness  about  them,  her  round 
sweetly-swelling  lips  a  little  trembling,  as  though  they  kissed  their  neigh- 
bour death  ;  in  her  cheeks  the  whiteness  striving  by  little  and  little  to  get 
upon  the  rosiness  of  them  ;  her  neck,  a  neck  indeed  of  alabaster,  displaying 
the  wound,  which  with  most  dainty  blood  laboured  to  drown  his  owti  beau- 
ties ;  so  as  here  was  a  river  of  purest  red,  there  an  island  of  perfectest  white, 
«»ach  giving  lustre  to  the  other,  with  the  sweet  countenance,  God  knows, 
full  of  an  unaffected  languishing  :  though  these  things  to  a  grossly  conceiv- 
ing sense  might  seem  disgraces,  yet  indeed  were  they  but  apparelling  beauty 
in  a  new  fashion,  which  all  looked  upon  through  the  spectacles  of  pity,  did 
even  increase  the  lines  of  her  natural  fairness  ;  so  as  Amphialus  was  aston- 
ished with  grief,  compassion,  and  shame,  detesting  his  fortune  that  made 
him  unfortunate  in  victory. " 

Sidney's  true  pathos  lies  chiefly  in  pictures  of  beauty  and 
devotedness.  With  such  subjects  his  fancies  are  more  in  keep- 
ing. We  have  seen  (p.  203)  with  what  sweetness  he  can  describe 
natural  scenery.  In  his  descriptions  of  female  beauty,  he  is  some- 
times a  little  more  sensuous  than  the  taste  of  our  period  thinks 
becoming.  But  there  is  much  of  his  de^scription  that  none  need 
hesitate  to  read.  The  following  hyperbolical  passage  contains 
what  is  probably  the  original  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  sweetest 
fancies : — 

**  Her  breath  is  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which  comes 
creeping  over  flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  in  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer;  and  yet  is  nothing  compared  to  the  honey-flowing  speech  that 
breath  doth  carry ;  no  more  all  that  our  eyes  can  see  of  her  (though  when 
they  have  seen  her,  what  else  they  shall  ever  see  is  but  dry  stubble  after 
clover-grass)  is  to  be  matched  with  the  flock  of  unspeakable  virtues,  laid  up 
delightfully  in  that  best-builded  fold." 

His  personifications  appear  to  advantage  in  such  passages  as 
this: — 
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"  And  u  the  I&diua  plajc J  there  in  the  water,  sometimBB  Btriking  it  with 
(hoir  hand!,  the  wsCor  (making  Itnwi  an  his  Taoe)  seeiuad  to  smile  at  sQCh 
liyaiine,  and,  wilt  twunt^  baliblBs,  not  to  be  content  to  h«™  ths  picture  of 
[heir  face  in  larse  apon  um,  but  he  would  in  each  of  tbose  bubbles  set  forth 
tliH  niiniiitnie  (U  them." 

Tlie  'Arcadia'  is  brimful  of  chivalrous  devotion.  Every  per- 
sonage ia  one  of  a  pair  of  lovor* — Pyroclea  and  Philociea,  Musi- 
dorus  and  Pamela,  iHelcn  and  Ampliialus,  Amphialua  and  Pamela, 
Argalus  and  Partheuia,  Pholantua  and  Art«sia,  &c  The  friend- 
shiri  of  Pyroclea  and  Musidoms  is  like  the  friendship  of  Pylades 
and  Oreates.  When  the  one  is  aupjtosed  to  be  drowned,  the  other 
is  restrained  only  by  force  from  casting  himself  into  the  sea. 
When  the  one  is  seized  and  threatened  with  death,  the  other  insist* 
upon  taking  hia  placa  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  plot  that  shoiUd  bring  out  more  nttmeroUB  or 
more  Btriking  acts  of  devotednesa. 

Hviiiintr. — Sidney's  humour  is  hearty,  joyous — bordering  some- 
times upon  farce,  but  usually  reflned  by  the  wit  of  the  espresaion. 
In  the  '  Arcadia '  he  has  one  or  two  humorous  characters,  notablj' 
Dametas  and  Mopsa;'  and  dosieribys  siune  cxtiuisitely  luilicrous 
acenea,  such  as  the  fight  between  the  two  cowards  Dametaa  and 
Clinias,  and  Mopsa  in  the  wiahing-trea  The  following  pasaage, 
occurring  in  the  description  of  a  riot,  Is  very  farcictd,  without 
much  wit  to  give  it  refinement : — 

"Yet  amone  the  rebels  there  was  a  dapper  fellow,  a  tailor  by  occupation, 
who  fetching  his  courage  only  from  their  going  back,  began  to  bow  his  kuees, 
and  veiy  fencer-like  to  draw  near  to  Zelmane.  But  as  he  came  within  her 
distance,  lumiDg  hie  sword  very  nicely  abont  hia  crown,  BasUiaa  struck  off 
his  nose.  He  (being  suitor  to  a  acamstress's  daughter,  and  therefore  not 
a  httle  grieved  for  auch  a  disgrace)  he  stooped  down,  because  he  had  bearU 
that  if  It  were  frcxh  put  to,  it  would  cleave  on  again.  But  as  hia  baud  waa 
on  tlio  ground  to  bring  bis  nose  to  hia  head,  Zelmane  with  a  blow  sent  his 
head  to  his  nose." 

There  ia  a  boyish  freshness  and  simplicity  about  the  humour 
of  tlie  Apology.  In  the  beginning,  by  way  of  anticipating  the 
criticism  that  he  is  a  prejudiced  enthusiast  in  favour  of  poetry,  he 
tells  a  humorous  story  to  bring  out  that  "  self-love  is  better  than 
any  gilding  to  make  that  seem  gorgeoua  wherein  ourselves  are 
[larties."  He  tells  us  how  he  and  a  friend  took  lessons  of  a  riding- 
master  in  Vienna,  and  that  this  gentleman,  "according  to  the 
fertileness  of  the  Italian  wit,  did  not  only  afford  us  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  practice,  but  sought  to  enrich  our  minds  with  the  con- 
templations therein,  which  be  thought  most  precious."  He  then 
recounts  some  of  IHigliano's  bravuras  about  the  value  of  horeemfui- 
.ship—"  skill  of  government  waa  but  a  pedanteria  in  comparison  " 
— and  repeats  some  of  his  eloquent  praises  of  the  horae : — 
*  Mopsa  ia  borrowed  by  Sbakspeare. 
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V'  The  only  seiriceable  courtier  without  flattery,  the  beast  of  most  beauty, 
faithfulness,  courage,  and  such  more,  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a 
logician  before  I  came  to  him,  /  thinic  he  ivould  have  persuaded  me  to  have 
wished  myself  a  har8e.'\ 

His  argument  for  the  unities  is  enlivened  by  a  similar  spirit  of 
boisterous  mockery : — 

**  For  where  the  stage  should  always  represent  but  one  place,  and  the 
uttermost  time  presupposed  in  it  should  be,  both  by  Aristotle's  precept  and 
common  reason,  but  one  day :  there  is  both  many  days  and  many  places, 
inartificially  imagined.  But  if  it  be  so  in  Gorboduc,  how  much  more  in  all 
the  rest  ?  Where  you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Afric  of  the  other, 
and  so  many  other  under-kingdoms  that  the  Player,  when  he  cometh  in, 
must  ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is  :  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  con- 
ceived. Now  ye  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we 
must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  Garden.  By-and-by  we  hear  news  of  shipwreck 
in  the  same  place,  and  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  Rock. 

'*Upon  tne  back  of  that,  comes  out  a  hideous  monster  i/vith  Are  and 
smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  Cave. 
While  in  the  mean  time,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ? 
Now,  of  time  they  are  much  more  liberal,  for  ordinary  it  is  that  two  princes 
fall  in  love.  After  many  traverses  she  is  got  with  child,  delivered  or  a  fair 
boy,  he  is  lost,  ^weth  a  man,  falls  in  love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another 
child,  and  all  this  in  two  hours  space:  which  how  absurd  it  is  in  sense,"  &c. 

This  must  have  been  very  amusing  ridicule  ^  of  the  stage  as  it 
existed  in  Sidney's  time,  though  from  the  change  of  circumstances 
it  has  not  the  same  effect  for  us.  The  mock-heroic  close  of  the 
Apology  has  not  yet  lost  its  force,  though  even  it  is  perhaps  too 
exuberant  for  modem  taste : — 

"Thus  doing,  jour  name  shall  flourish  in  the  Printer's  shops;  thus  doing, 
you  shall  be  of  km  to  many  a  poetical  preface ;  thus  doing,  you  shall  be  most 
fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all, — you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives.  .  .  . 
Bat  if  (fie  of  such  a  But)  vou  be  borne  so  near  the  dull-maldng  Calaphract 
of  NiliLS  that  you  cannot  hear  the  Planet-like  Music  of  Poetry,  if  vou  have 
so  earth-creeping  a  mind,  that  it  cannot  lift  itself  up  to  look  to  the  sky  of 
Poetry ;  or  rather,  by  a  certain  rusticiJ  disdain  will  become  such  a  Mome, 
as  to  be  a  Momus  of  Poetry :  then,  though  I  will  not  wish  unto  you  the 
Aas's  ears  of  Midas,  nor  to  be  driven  by  a  Poet's  verses  (as  Bubonax  was)  to 
hang  himself,  nor  to  be  rhymed  to  death,  as  is  said  to  be  done  in  Ireland  ; 
yet  thus  much  curse  I  must  send  you,  in  the  behalf  of  all  Poets,  that  while 
you  live,  you  live  in  love,  and  never  get  favour,  for  lacking  skill  of  a  Sonnet ; 
and  when  you  die,  your  memory  die  n'om  the  earth  for  want  of  an  Epitaph." 

Melody.  Hamumy. — We  have  already  remarked  (Sentences,  p. 
201)  that  Sidney  is  versatile  in  the  movement  of  his  language. 
Every  reader  must  notice  how  readily  he  adapts  his  rh3rthm  to 
pointed  wit  or  flowing  declamation.  Few  of  our  writers  surpass 
him  in  soaring  and  bringing  out  a  full  melodious  cadenca  The 
last-quoted  sentence  is  as  measured  and  stately  in  its  movement  as 

1  It  may  have  suggested  the  incomparable  fun  of  the  play  before  Theseus  in 
Midrammer  NightVDream.' 
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could  well  be  found.  In  some  of  the  tender  passages,  the  music  of 
the  language  is  snch  as  can  hardly  be  imitated  under  present  laws 
of  taste  as  regards  epitheta  The  following  is  an  instance — "  the 
nightingales  one  witn  the  other  striving  which  could  in  most  dainty 
vanety  recount  their  wrong^auud  sorrow,** 

It  is  needless  to  review  Sidney's  style  at  length  under  the  kinds 
of  composition.  We  have  seen  that  he  has  no  descriptive  method 
— that  the  only  merit  of  his  description  lies  in  the  graces  of  his 
style.  As  a  Narrator^  he  relates  events  with  deamess ;  but  the 
different  lines  of  events  are  so  numerous  and  interwoven  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  getting  confused  among  them.  To  those  that  do 
not  enjoy  the  b^uties  of  his  language,  we  numerous  speeches  and 
meditations  must  appear  a  tedious  impediment  to  the  action.  As 
regards  Exposition^  all  has  been  said  under  the  intellectual  quaJi- 
tiea.  In  the  way  of  Persuasion^  his  Apology  would  tell  partly  by 
its  clear  and  ingenious  arguments,  piurtly  oy  its  winning  playful- 
ness of  manner  and  impetuous  exuberance  of  spirits. 

BICHABD  HOOKEB,  1668-1600. 

The  following  estimate  of  Hooker  by  the  author  of  the  *  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe '  is  often  quoted :  "  So  stately 
"  and  graceful  is  the  march  of  his  periods,  so  various  the  fall  of  his 
"  musical  cadences  upon  the  ear,  so  rich  in  images,  so  condensed  in 
"  sentencas,  so  grave  and  noble  his  diction,  so  little  is  there  of  vul- 
"  garity  in  his  racy  idiom,  of  pedantry  in  his  learned  phrase,  that 
"  I  know  not  whether  any  later  writer  has  more  admirably  dis- 
"  played  the  caj)acities  of  our  language,  or  produced  passages  more 
"  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity." 
Though  this  eloquent  panegyric  is  an  extreme  exaggeration,  and 
could  never  have  been  written  by  any  person  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  facts,  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  does  undoubtedly,  as  is  often 
said,  "  mark  an  era  in  English  prose."  In  some  respects  superior, 
in  some  inferior  to  Sidney's,  Hooker's  style  is  the  first  specimen  of 
good  prose  applied  to  the  weightier  purposes  of  literature. 

According  to  Izaak  Walton,  in  one  of  his  well-known  "  Lives," 
Hooker  was  born  at  Heavitree,  in  or  near  Exeter.  His  parents 
were  poor,  but  of  respectable  family ;  his  uncle  John  was  Chamber- 
lain of  Exeter.  His  father  designed  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade ; 
but  his  schoolmaster,  seeing  the  boy's  abilities,  was  solicitous  that 
he  should  get  learning,  and  s{3oke  to  the  chamberlain  uncle.  The 
uncle  sjx)ke  to  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  examined  the  young 
l^rodigy,  found  him  all  that  the  good  schoolmaster  represented,  gave 
him  a  pension,  and  in  1567  got  him  admitted  as  a  Clerk  (sizar,  ser- 
vitor, or  bursar)  to  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  In  157 1  his  patron 
died,  and  Hooker  was  greatly  dejected,  and  even  in  fears,  about  his 
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future  subsistence.  From  this  he  was  relieved  by  the  President  of 
the  College,  who  promised  to  be  his  friend ;  and  some  nine  months 
after,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  late  patron,  he  got  as  a 
pupil  Edwin,  son  of  Bishop  Sandys,  whose  influence  was  afterwards 
of  great  service  to  him.  For  some  ten  years  after  this,  he  remained 
at  Oxford,  being  admitted  Fellow  of  his  College  in  1577,  appointed 
to  read  Hebrew  lectures  in  1579,  and  in  the  same  year  tempor- 
arily expelled  along  with  Reynolds  for  some  reason  now  unknown. 
During  this  time  he  was  an  industrious  reader,  "  enriching,"  says 
Walton,  "  his  quiet  and  capacious  soul  with  the  precious  learning 
of  the  philosophers,  casuists,  and  schoolmen ;  and  with  them  the 
foundation  and  reason  of  all  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil ;  and  in- 
deed with  such  other  learning  as  lay  most  remote  from  the  track 
of  common  studies."  In  1581,  going  to  preach  in  London,  he  was 
led  to  make  an  unhappy  marriage ;  and  about  the  same  time  set- 
tled with  his  wife  in  the  living  of  Drajrton  Beauchamp,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. In  1584-85,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sandys,  whose 
.son  had  seen  and  pitied  the  unhappiness  of  his  old  tutor's  married 
life,  Hooker  was  taien  in  hand  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  through 
his  influence  appointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  in  the  Episcopal  in- 
terest, and  against  a  Presbyterian  champion  of  the  name  of  Travers, 
Here  began  Hooker's  labours  in  defence  of  Episcopacy.  Travers, 
a  bold  preacher,  with  a  popular  manner,  was  Afternoon  Lecturer 
in  the  Temple,  and  maintained  in  the  pulpit  Presbyterian  views  of 
Church  government  Hooker  preaching  in  the  forenoon,  "  the  pul- 
pit," as  Fuller  said,  "  spake  pure  Canterbury  in  the  morning,  and 
Geneva  in  the  afternoon."  Travers,  silenced  by  Whitgift  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  ordination,  continued  the  war  in  print ;  Hooker 
replied — ^but,  unfit  for  the  worry  of  controversy,  begged  from  his 
patron  some  quiet  post  in  the  country,  and  in  1591  removed  to  the 
living  of  Boscombe,  near  Salisbury.  Here  in  peace  and  privacy  he 
meditated  his  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and  published  the  first  four 
Books  in  1594.  Translated  in  1595  to  the  better  living  of  Bishops- 
borne,  near  Canterbury,  he  sent  a  fifth  Book  to  the  press  in  1597. 
He  died  in  1600,  leaving  three  more  Books  of  the  Polity.  The 
genuineness  of  these  later  books  is  doubted  by  Walton.  On  his 
and  other  evidence  it  is  contended  that  the  Sixth  Book  was  muti- 
lated by  the  Presbjrterian  friends  of  Hooker's  wife,  and  interpo- 
lated with  other  matter  taken  from  Hooker's  papers ;  also  that  the 
Seventh  and  the  Eighth  received  a  bias  from  Presbyterian  hands. 
The  evidence  of  fraud,  though  not  improbable,  is  scarcely  conclusive. 
The  good  faith  of  Hooker's  Episcopal  friends  is  shown  by  their  pul>- 
lishinff  what  they  believed  to  be  mutilated  copies.  The  Sixth  and 
Eighth  Books  were  first  published  in  1651,  the  Seventh  in  1662. 

From  Walton  we  have  a  circumstantial  description  of  Hooker  as 
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"  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or 
canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and  ;et  more 
lowly  in  the  thought  of  his  soul ;  hia  body  worn  oat,  not  with  age, 
but  study  and  holy  mortifications ;  his  face  full  of  heat- pimples, 
begot  by  his  inactivity  and  sedentary  lif&"  This  account  of  his 
poor  phj/eiqut  is  borne  out  by  uther  autliorities.  Dr  Spenser  says 
that  his  body  waa  spent  with  study,  and  Fuller  that  his  voice  was 
low  and  hia  etature  little.  To  complete  hia  bodily  iufimiities, 
"though  not  ptu'blind,  he  was  short  or  weak  sighted." 

Impartial  critics  will  not  join  the  devoted  admirers  of  Hooker  in 
pln,<^ing  him  among  the  greatest  intellects  of  tlie  nation.  All  bis 
life  through  he  was  a  moat  industrious  student,  and  hia  acquisi- 
tions as  a  scholar  were  undeniably  profound.  But  his  original 
force,  whether  as  a  thinker  or  as  an  expositor,  was  not  great.  As 
a  ciiampion  of  Episcopacy,  he  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  argu- 
uients  of  Jewel  and  Whitgift  Even  his  high  flights  of  eloquence 
are  not  always  original;  in  many  coses  the  ideas  aud  the  images  are 
borrowed,  the  diction  only  being  Im  own.  In  the  application  of 
his  scholarship  he  Sa  often  very  ingenious.  His  great  fault,  and  it 
is  fatal  to  the  high  pretensions  set  uji  for  him,  is  a  want  of  coher- 
ence. He  seems  incapable  of  the  effort  of  closely  concatenating 
his  thoughts.  As  he  writes,  a  quotation  occurs  to  him  having 
some  dim  application  to  his  present  subject;  he  puts  down  the 
quotation,  but  leaves  its  bearing  vague  and  indistinct  Something 
like  this  is  admitted,  as  it  must  be  admitted,  by  hia  warmest  eulo- 
gists. The  explanation  probably  lies  in  his  constitutional  langaor. 
Wbat  his  intellect  might  have  done  in  a  more  vigorous  constitution 
of  body,  can  be  only  a  matter  of  speculation. — One  thing  may  be 
noted  by  way  of  (larenthesia.  If  in  controversy  Ms  constitutional 
feebleness  interfered  with  the  clear  and  telling  application  of  his 
scholarship,  in  another  respect  it  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
his  opjKinents.  It  left  him  free  from  the  impulses  of  vehement 
attachment ;  no  impetuosity  of  conviction  hurried  him  into  un- 
reason ;  he  could  always  approach  his  subject  with  judicial  calm- 
ness, and  take  a  circumspect  survey  of  his  ground.  This  dispas- 
sionate habit  strikes  ua  in  every  sentence ;  it  is  Hooker's  chief 
distinction  amidst  the  fiery  partisanship  of  the  tima  Whether  his 
judgment  was  sound  or  unsound,  he  was  eminently  free  from  vehe- 
ment prejudice,  "  or  miat  of  passionate  affection." 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  over-estimation  of  Hooker's  intel- 
lectual force  is  the  extraordinary  musical  richness  of  his  language. 
Most  of  us  are  more  influenced  by  mere  pomp  of  sound  than  we 
might  be  willing  to  allow ;  and  the  melody  of  Hooker's  periods  is 
of  the  richest  order.  Like  De  Quincey,  he  was  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  the  "luxuries  of  the  ear."  This  we  can  see  from  his  own 
account  of  how  music  affected  him :  "  We  are  at  the  hearing  of 
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some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and  heaviness,  of  some  more  molli- 
fied and  softened  in  mind ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us, 
another  to  move  and  stir  our  affections ;  there  is  that  draweth  to  a 
maryellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity ;  there  is  also  that  carrieth, 
as  it  were,  into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and 
for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body." 

Though  the  Polity  is  professedly  an  argumentative  work,  and 
does  contain  some  very  solid  dispassionate  argument,  his  mind  was 
perhaps  more  poetical  than  scientific  Special  emotion^  do  not 
assert  themselves  in  marked  individual  luxurianca  The  ix)verty 
of  his  nature  in  vital  power  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
emotion.  We  meet  in  the  Polity  neither  rancorous  invective  nor 
passionate  sentimental  philanthropy,  neither  hero-worship  nor  exu- 
berant self-confident  vivacity.  The  work  is  as  utterly  deficient  in 
these  more  obtrusive  forms  of  emotion  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
The  basis  of  the  peculiar  poetic  vein  of  the  work  is  his  intense  fear 
of  every  mode  of  confusion,  strife,  agitation ;  his  passionate  longing 
for  quiet  and  tranquillity.  He  dilates  with  an  approach  to  rapture 
on  *'  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred  palaces,  where  nothing 
but  light  and  blessed  immortality,  no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears, 
discontentments,  griefs,  and  uncomfortable  passions  to  work  upon, 
but  all  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and  ever  doth 
dwell"  In  the  spirit  of  this  craving  for  peace,  and  weary  impa- 
tience of  conflict  and  excitement,  he  dwells  upon  the  prevalence 
of  order  throughout  nature,  upon  the  blessings  of  regidarity  and 
authority  wherever  they  exist ;  and  passionately  deprecates  every 
appearance  of  insubordination.  He  is  earnest  with  all  dissenters 
from  the  established  faith,  worship,  or  government,  to  give  up 
"private  discretion,"  "private  fancies,"  which  can  lead  only  to 
anarchy,  disturbance,  tumult  He  would  lyCve  them  mature  their 
views,  submit  these  to  constituted  authonty,  and  abide  by  the 
decision.     Meantime  let  them  obey  in  silence. 

What  we  know  of  his  demeanour  and  active  habits  confirms  the 
view  of  his  character  that  one  naturally  forms  from  reading  his 
works.  "  God  and  nature,"  says  Izaak  Walton,  "  blest  him  with 
so  blessed  a  bashfulness,  that  as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither  then,  nor  in 
his  i^ge,  did  he  ever  look  any  man  in  the  face ;  and  was  of  so  mild 
and  humble  a  nature,  that  nis  poor  parish  clerk  and  he  did  never 
talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  both  off,  at  the  same  time." 
All  circumstances  show  Hooker  to  Have  been  an  unusually  shy, 
sensitive,  feeble  little  man,  with  very  little  activity,  and  very  low 
constitutional  power.  He  entered  the  controversies  of  his  time 
unwittingly ;  and,  after  a  short  experience,  begged  for  "  peace  and 
privacy.  When  forced  to  vindicate  what  he  had  said  in  his  ser- 
monfi,  he  did  so,  not  with  the  heat  of  a  strongly  persuaded  man  of 
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energy,  but  with  tlie  meekneiw  and  charity  of  a  retiriDg  nature. 
How  much  he  leant  upon  others  appears  in  the  nairatiTe  of  Iub 
college  life — so  different  from  the  sturdy  self-reliauce  of  Johnson. 
Still  more  does  this  come  out  in  Walton's  well-known  account  of 
hia  visit  to  the  "Shun&mtt«'a  House"  in  London,  when  he  went 
up  from  Oxford  to  preat^L  Reioching  London  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  that  would  not  or  could  not  run,  wet,  weary,  weather-beaten, 
numb  with  wind  and  vain,  he  bitterly  refused  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  could  preach  within  two  days ;  but  the  Shunomite,  Mrs  Church- 
man, by  coay  nuraing.  "  enabled  hiiu  to  j)erform  the  office  of  the 
day,"  and  having  given  him  euch  a  taste  of  the  comfort  of  womanly 
ministration,  persuaded  him  that  he  needed  a  wife,  drew  from  the 
unresisting  man  in  hia  gratitude  a  commission  to  procure  one,  and 
]irovirted  him  with  her  own  daughter.  ^  There  is  hardly  to  Ije 
found  in  history  a  more  extreme  instance  of  a  man  wanting  in  self- 
nill,  and  submitting  himself  passively  to  the  disposal  of  oth&rii.> 

Oiihwmt.  —  One  of  the  many  eulogistic  sayings  concerning 
Hooker  ia  that,  "should  the  English  Constitution  in  Ciiurch 
and  State  be  unhappily  ruined,  ...  the  book"  ('Ecclesi- 
astical Polity ')  "  probably  contains  materials  sufficient  for  re[^ir- 
ing  and  rebuilding  the  shattered  fabric."  A  less  glowing  admirer 
represents  him  as  "  the  one  adequate  exponent  of  the  religious 
ideas  and  policy  of  the  age  and  reign  of  Elizabeth."  Even  this 
needs  an  explanation.  Hooker  was  not,  as  this  would  imply,  an 
imjiartial  chronicler  of  all  exiating  views  of  Church  doctrine, 
ritual,  and  government.  He  was  the  champion  of  a  religious 
[tfirty — of  the  adherents  to  Episcopacy.  He  expounded  their 
views,  and  with  such  acceptance,  that  for  more  than  250  years 
he  has  been  honoured  as  a  main  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Certainly  he  has  a  good  claim  to  his  title — "  the  judicious 
Hooker!"  The  profound  scholarship  of  the  work,  its  "earnest 
longing  desire  to  see  things  brought  to  a  peaceable  end,"  its 
entire  freedom  from  partisan  heat,  and  consequent  appearance 
of  imjiartiality,  go  a  long  way  to  account  for  his  extraordinary 
[lopularity  as  a  doctrinal  writer. 

Another  cause  may  have  helped  in  some  small  degree^    We  have 

1  The  story  ia  donbted  lij  Mr 
virtue,  timiuUlna  that  hia  meeknE 

iotial.  but  a  ininrully  acquired  ._     . 

. .  virtue  been  the  some  as  Mr  Keble'a.  w«  sliould  urolmbly  never  h«VB  heard  of 
Hooker's  pnsaive  obedience  in  domestic  life  ;  but  if  we  donbt  this  fact,  we  ninat 
doubt  many  oUiers  that  couflrm  it.  In  Wallou's  Biography — and  it  is  our  only 
I'xtemal  authority— Hooker  appears  aa  an  inactive  man  of  feeble  ctnutitutiou, 
yielding  willingly  to  the  guidance  of  others.  That  he  ahould  ahow  aigns  of  an 
irritable  temper  in  hia  writings  is  hardly  to  tlie  purpose,  if  it  could  be  ea^blished. 
S<-l  r-aviertion  upon  paper  and  self -awertion  in  an  actual  piewnee  *re  two  very 
dia'ercut  tblnga. 
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already  mentioned  his  occasional  vagueness,  his  hazy  application 
of  general  principles  and  parallel  citations.  This  dimness  of  ex- 
pression has  had  curious  results.  Men  of  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  cause  with  his  authority. 
James  11.  was  wont  to  say  that  Hooker's  Polity  converted  him  to 
Romanism.  Bishop  Hoadley,  a  Church  polemic  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  cited  Hooker  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  that  the  form  of 
Church  government  is  a  matter  of  Christian  expediency.  In  ex- 
treme opposition  to  this,  the  High  Church  party  re-edited  Hooker 
as  a  main  instrument  in  keeping  the  Anglican  Church  *'  near  to 
primitive  truth  and  apostolical  order,"  as  upholding  the  divine 
right  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession. 
Had  Hooker  expressed  himself  with  greater  distinctness,  his  repu- 
tation might  have  been  less  universal 

ELEMENTS   OF   STYLE. 

Vocabulary, — Hooker's  diction  is  not  so  modem  as  Sidney's.  A 
glossary  to  Hooker  would  be  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  a  glos- 
sary to  an  equal  amount  of  writing  by  Sidney.  In  great  measure, 
of  course,  this  is  due  to  the  diflference  of  subject  By  Swilt  he  is 
coupled  with  Parsons  the  Jesuit  as  writing  a  purer  style  than  other 
theologians  of  his  time.  He  did  not  coin  words  like  Jeremy  Taylor, 
nor  employ  them  in  meanings  warranted  by  derivation  but  not  by 
usage — very  common  errors  among  hb  more  pedantic  contempo- 
raries. His  usages  are  not  peculiar  and  eccentric  Some  of  his 
words — such  as  "  civil "  for  civUised,  "  regiment "  for  regimen  or 
goi^emmenty  "put  in  ure"  for  put  in  use  or  practice — are  now 
obsolete,  but  they  were  good  current  English  in  his  day.  His 
command  of  words  is  good,  but  he  has  not  the  rich  variety  of 
Sidney,  much  less  of  Bacon. 

Sentences, — Hooker  afifbrds  our  first  example  of  an  elaborate, 
high-sounding  "periodic  style."  His  sentences,  in  their  general 
character,  are  long  and  involved — ^an  extreme  contrast  to  the  light 
and  pointed  style  of  John  Lyly,  though  of  their  kind  they  are 
quite  as  finish^  With  all  their  excellences,  they  are  not  good 
models  for  English  periods.  In  writing  our  first  elaborate  theo- 
logical treatise,  his  fine  ear  was  irresistibly  caught  by  the  rhythm 
of  Latin  models;  and  while  he  learned  from  them  a  more  even 
proportion  of  sentence,  he  learned  also  to  build  an  elaborate  rhythm 
at  the  expense  of  native  idiom.  ^  The  following  example  of  his 
"  elaborate  collocation  "  is  quoted  by  Dr  Drake : — 

1  We  have  ueen  Hallam's  conception  of  our  author's  sentences.  Dr  Drake's  is 
more  moderate,  and  nearer  the  facts  :  "  Though  the  words  for  the  most  part  are 
well  chosen  and  pure,  the  arrangement  of  them  into  sentences  is  intricate  and 
harsh,  and  formea  almost  exclusively  on  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin. 
Much  strength  and  vigour  are  derived  from  this  adoption;  but  perspicuity, 
sweetness,  and  ease  are  too  generally  sacrificed." 
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"TIioueIi  for  no  othor  eaaw,  yet  for  thin,  that  posterity  m«y  know  we 
haVL'  not  loonly,  tlirougk  Hileuca,  permitted  tbJUgB  Xo  pun  Av»j  as  in  a 
draam,  tliore  ahaU  ba  for  men's  inCormatian.  extant  thii  maoh  couoeinui); 
the  present  stata  of  tlio  Church  of  God  estsbliahed  amoogst  us,  and  thrir 
careful  endeavours  which  would  hare  upheld  tba  same," 

Here  the  last  clause  is  very  awkwardly  placed.  In  the  following 
eeiitence  the  first  clause  ia  still  taam  awkward,  and  towards  the 
end  the  iu&ueoce  of  Latin  models  is  still  more  apparent : — 

"  Anil  beyond  mw,  of  them  which  Bed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  torat 
contentiug  thAmBelvea  abroad  with  the  use  of  their  own  sarTiDe-book  a'  /uuiit 
ai/tlmrUed  before  Pmir  deparltire  oiU  0/  the  realm,  others  likiu^  better  Uir. 
Comauiii  Prayitr-book  of  tha  Church  qf  Oeama  tratalated,  thoK  amalltr  eon- 
UnlioTU  bt/ore  begun  tscre  by  this  means  nmeichat  inertaatd," 

In  the  parts  italicised  the  violation  of  English  idiom  and  order 
is  iieculiarly  marked.  As  at  least  one-half  of  the  Polity  va  written 
in  this  style,  Hallam  must  have  been  thinking  of  very  select  pas- 
sages when  he  spoke  of  Hooker's  "racy  idiom." 

Sometimes,  in  his  more  animated  moments,  he  sorprises  as  with 
a  run  of  shorter  sentences.  Tliene  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  not 
long  sustained.    The  following  Is  an  example : — 


IB  all  a  love  t( 

inflnmc  that  love.  Our  love  set  on  Gre  to  maintain  that  which  once  we  have 
done,  sliarpcneth  the  wit  to  dispute,  to  argue,  and  by  all  ineanB  to  reason  for 
it.     Wherefore  a  marvel  it  were  if  a  man  of  bo  great  capacity,"  fcc 

Here  be  returns  to  his  usual  length  of  sentence.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with  balanced  passages.  In  such  cases,  from  aiming  at 
point,  he  is  more  idiomatic  and  also  leas  intricate.  The  follow- 
ing comes  much  nearer  the  modem  standard  than  our  previous 
extracts ; — 

"These  men  in  whose  mouths  at  the  first  sounded  nothing  but  mortifica- 
tion of  tho  flesh,  were  come  at  the  length  to  think  they  might  lawful!;  have 
their  six  or  seven  wives  apiece  ;  they  which  at  the  first  thought  judgment 
and  justice  itself  to  be  merciless  crueltv,  accounted  at  the  length  their  own 
hands  sanctified  with  being  imbrued  m  Christian  blood  ;  they  who  at  the 
fint  were  wont  to  beat  down  all  dominion,  and  to  uive  agaiiut  poor  con- 
stables '  kings  of  nations  ; '  had  at  the  length  both  consuls  and  Idnga  of  their 
own  erection  amongst  themselves :  fioal^,  they  which  could  not  brook  at 
the  first  that  any  man  should  seek,  no  not  by  law,  the  tecovery  of  goods 
injuriously  taken  or  withheld  from  him,  ware  grown  at  the  last  to  think 
they  could  not  offer  unto  Qod  more  acceptable  sacri&ce,  than  by  turning 
their  adversaries  clean  out  of  house  and  home,  and  by  enriching  themselvea 
with  alt  kind  of  spoil  and  pillage  ;  which  thing  being  laid  to  tiieir  charge, 
they  had  in  a  readiness  their  answer,  that  now  the  time  was  come,  when 
according  to  the  Saviour's  promiae  '  the  meek  ones  must  inherit  the  earth  ; ' 
end  that  their  title  hereunto  was  the  same  which  the  righteous  Isnwhtes 
had  unto  the  goods  of  the  wicked  ^yptians." 
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His  inversions  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  patting  the  emphatic 
words  in  the  emphatic  places ;  for  example,  in  the  following  harsh 
construction : — 

**  That  which  by  wisdom  he  saw  to  be  requisite  for  that  people,  was  by  as 
great  wisdom  compassed." 

Now  quite  as  good  emphasis  might  be  had  without  such  a 
sacrifice  of  euphony  and  idiom.  But  apart  from  this,  the  theory 
that  all  his  inversions  have  this  object  is  not  tenable.  His  con- 
struction is  ruled  chiefly  by  fascination  for  the  rhythm  that  goes 
with  the  Latin  idiom.  Thus,  in  a  sentence  quoted  at  p.  213,  he 
weakens  the  emphasis  by  reserving  the  verb  "  doth  dwell "  to  the 
end,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Latin,  and  that,  too,  when  English 
idiom  permitted  the  inversion.  "  Wherein  doth  dwell  nothing  but 
light  and  blessed  immortality,"  &c.,  would  have  been  perfectly 
good  English  idiom,  and  would  have  given  better  emphasis.  But 
Hooker's  ear  was  tuned  to  a  foreign  rhythm.  A  close  examination 
of  almost  any  passage  would  show  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  way  of  emphasis.  In  no  era  of  English  style  has  much  regard 
been  paid  to  the  placing  of  words  except  for  rhythm. 

In  the  distribution  of  his  matter  into  sentences.  Hooker  is  more 
correct  than  Sidney  is  in  the  Apology.  He  observes  much  better 
the  requirements  of  unity;  his  aiming  at  the  period  prevented 
rambling.  In  this  respect  he  will  bear  comparison  with  any  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  helps  greatly  to  give  him  a  mod- 
em air. 

Paragraphia — ^Attention  to  clearness  and  simplicity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  paragraphs  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Hooker  was  in  this  respect  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
ffood  writers  of  his  tima  Sometimes  when  he  is  dealing  con- 
nisedly  with  an  obscure  subject,  the  connection  between  one  sen- 
tence and  another  becomes  very  difficult  to  traca  Every  sentence 
stands  on  its  own  bottom.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  hope- 
lessly perplexed  paragraph  than  the  following.  After  close  scru- 
tiny, we  find  that  each  sentence  contains  a  different  idea  from  its 
predecessor : — 

**  Wherefore  to  return  to  our  former  intent  of  discovering  the  natural  wav, 
whereby  roles  have  been  found  out  concerning  that  goodness  wherewith  the 
Will  of  man  ought  to  be  moved  in  human  actions ;  as  every  thing  naturally 
and  necessarily  doth  desire  the  utmost  good  and  ffreatest  perfection  whereof 
Nature  hath  made  it  capable,  even  so  man.  Our  felicity  therefore  being  the 
object  and  accomplishment  of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and 
covet  it.  All  particular  things  which  are  subject  unto  action,  the  Will  doth 
■0  far  incline  unto,  as  Reason  judgeth  them  the  better  for  us,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  available  to  our  bliss.  If  Reason  err,  we  fall  into  evil, 
and  are  to  far  forth  deprived  of  the  general  perfection  we  seek.  Seeing 
therefore  that  for  the  framing  of  men's  actions  the  knowIedjy;e  of  good  from 
evil  is  necessary,  it  only  resteth  that  we  search  how  this  may  be  had. 
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y^illifr  must  wf  ^u|ipoao  that  there  iiDwleth  one  rule  to  know  the  gooii  ; 
niiuthi'r  the  evil  by.     Far  he  that  kuowutli  what  ia  straight  doth  eri^u  tht 
by  disveru  wtwt  ts  crooked,  tiecaoae  the  •beenue  of  str^htnea  in  hod 
cajmblii  thereof  is  crookedoesL     OoodnesB  In  artlons  is  like  onto  atrai^J 
nes3  ■  wherafora  that  which  U  done  well  we  tenn  right.     For  aa  the  itnig 
way  is  luoat  acceptahlo  to  hini  that  tnvvlleth,  becauee  by  it  he  come, 
moiiest  to  bia  journey's  end ;  wi  in  action,  thnt  which  doth  He  the  event 
K'tween  ua  and  the  end  we  deaire  must  needs  be  the  fittest  for  our  ui 
Resides  which  fitness  for  use,  there  is  also  in  rectitnde,  besnty  ;  as  cb 
ti-ariwiso  in  obliquity,  deformity.     And  that  which  is  good  in  the  actions 
men,  dot)]  not  only  dalight  as  proBtable,  but  as  amiable  alsio.      la  whit 
oonsidemtion   tho  (irecians  moot  divinely   hovo  given  to  the  active  ]*. 
fcL'tiou  or  men  a  name  exjjressing  both  beauty  and  c;oodness,  because  gooi 
ness  iu  iinlinary  speech  is  for  the  most  part  afipliod  only  to  that  which  i 
beneficial.     But  we  in  the  witne  of  gooduoBs  do  here  imply  both." 

Figuret  of  SpfeduSo  far  from  being,  as  Hatlsm  says,  "rich  in 
figures,"  Hooker  is  for  hia  age  singularly  devoid  of  ornament  As 
among  tlie  great  Elizabethan  writere  his  languid  vitality  ia  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  plenitude  of  life,  so  his  unadorned 
gravity  of  style  is  a  contrast  to  the  general  figurative  exuberance.  ' 
Similitudes  might  be  quoted  from  him — some  very  ap|](Bite,  uid 
some  very  pleasing ;  but  the  vein  is  neither  abundant  nor  original. 
His  habitual  personification  of  nature  is  the  manner  of  the  time 
If  we  regard  law  in  its  strict  scientific  meaning  aa  an  express  cODi' 
mand  sanctioned  by  threat  of  punishment.  Hooker's  extension  of 
the  term  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  angeUc  manner  of  life,  and 
suchlike,  Ls  metaphorical;  but  the  metaphor  neither  began  nor 
ended  with  Hooker. 


(JCALITIES  OF  STYLK. 

Simplicity. — In  this  as  in  other  respects  Hooker  ia  very  unequal 
Taken  all  in  all,  and  compared  with  the  best  English  standards, 
his  style  ia  not  readily  intelligible  to  a  modem  reader :  apart  from 
obsolete  words,  which  might  soon  be  mastered,  the  unfamiliar 
Latin  idiom,  and  the  elaborate  accumulation  of  clauses,  make  it 
ntitr  and  perplexing  This  is  the  general  character  of  his  style ; 
occasional  passages  are  more  flowing  and  idiomatic,  and  may  be 
read  almost  as  fluently  as  good  modem  prose. 

As  compared  with  the  average  of  his  contemporaries,  he  appears 
to  advantage.  He  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  free  from  some  of  their 
prevailing  vices ;  he  has  few,  if  any,  pedantic  barbarisms ;  and 
his  pages  are  not  encumbered  with  superfluous  quotation  and 
illustration. 

Cleamese. — Speaking  of  Sidney,  we  remarked  that  in  En^ish 
literature,  as  in  every  other,  esact  expression  b  a  thing  of  later 
growth.  In  such  subjects  as  occupied  our  earliest  writers,  nar- 
ratives, practical  treatises — on  hawking,  chess,  shootiiig — senuons 
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a  moral  duties,  and  the  like,  precision  is  not  so  much  a  reqxiisite ; 

here  is  little  risk  of  confusion.     It  needs  obscure  and  complicated 

\ubjects  to  test  powers  of  expression.  Not  till  we  come  to  con- 
troversial books  on  Church  doctrine  do  we  feel  the  want  of  clear- 
.less,  and  impatiently  consider  how  many  tedious  folio  pages  might 
bave  been  anticipated  by  a  little  rigorous  definition  of  terms  at 
vhe  beginning,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  definitions  throughout 

The  war  of  creeds  and  forms  having  been  waged  for  the  most  part 
in  the  universal  Church  Latin,  Hooker's  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  is 
jthe  first  English  work  that  makes  us  painfully  aware  of  the  con- 
tused thinking  and  confused  expression  of  the  time. 
*  On  an  easy  subject  Hooker  is  clear  and  orderly.  In  expounding 
a  given  body  of  opinions,  he  is  comprehensive  and  lucid :  witness 
his  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists.  Under  a  severe 
strain  of  thought,  he  breaks  down;  he  is  incapable  of  reducing 
confusion  into  order.  His  Puritan  opponents,  Cartwright  and 
Travers,  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of  narrow  principles  that  his 
calmer  mind  reacfily  felt  to  be  narrow.  But  when  he  tried  to  rest 
his  practical  doctrines  on  broader  principles,  he  only  made  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  His  opponents  made  their  meaning  un- 
mistakable ;  Hooker's  real  meaning  remains  somewhat  of  a  problem 
to  this  day.  They  held  that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  human 
conduct,  and  that  Scripture  lays  down  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government  Hooker's  purpose  seemingly  was  to  maintain 
that  Scripture  is  not  the  <ml$/  rule  of  human  conduct ;  but  this  he 
does  so  vaguely  that  not  many  years  ago  this  purpose  was  trium- 
phantly produced  as  "  the  key  to  the  philosophy  "  of  his  book. 
Had  we  not  happened  to  know  from  history  what  were  the  doc- 
trines he  sought  to  refute,  the  exact  drift  of  the  First  Book  would 
have  remained  a  puzzle  to  all  generations.  In  various  places  he 
declares  his  design,  but  in  very  perplexing  language : — 

**  Lest  therefore  any  man  should  marvel  whereunto  all  these  things  tend, 
tlie  drift  and  puri>09e  of  all  is  this,  even  to  show  in  what  manner,  as  every 
f^ood  and  perfect  gift,  so  this  very  gift  of  good  and  perfect  laws  is  derivea 
from  the  Father  of  lights ;  to  teach  men  a  reason  why  just  and  reasonable 
laws  are  of  so  great  force,  of  so  great  use  in  the  world  ;  and  to  inform  their 
minds  with  some  method  of  reducing  the  laws  whereof  there  is  present  con- 
troversy unto  their  first  original  causes,  that  so  it  may  be  in  every  particular 
ordinance  thereby  the  better  discerned,  whether  the  same  bo  reasonable, 
just,  and  righteous,  or  no." 


« 


In  another  place  he  declares  his  purpose  to  be  to  show  that 
Scripture  is  not  the  only  law  whereby  Grod  has  opened  His  will 
touching  all  things  that  may  be  done."  Some  study  enables  us  to 
reconcile  in  some  sort  the  two  declarations  of  purix)se ;  but  in  the 
book  itself  he  loses  all  sight  of  this  purpose,  and  frames  it  as — 
what  he  elsewhere  declares  it  to  be— -an  introduction  to  solve  "  a 
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number  of  donbts  and  qoestioBB  about  the  nature,  kiuds,  and 
qualities  of  laws  in  general" 

This  confusion  of  expression  ia  a  thing  apart  from  any  confusion 
of  thought ;  on  that  we  do  not  enter  here.  A  farther  evidenct;  of 
Hooker's  imperfect  esprcission  is  seen  in  the  oi>jx>site  theories  that 
are  fathered  upon  him.  That  so  many  should  take  slielter  under 
hia  authority  is  a  proof  of  their  respect,  but  not  of  his  clearness. 

The  emotional  qualities  of  Hooker's  style  may  be  dismissed 
briefly.  He  is  for  the  most  port  intent  upon  quiet  argument, 
quoting  authorities  and  expounding  principleia.  It  is  in  the  First 
Book  chiefly  that  we  find  occasional  passages  having  a  poetical 
glow. 

Strmijth. — Viewed  as  a  definition  and  exposition  of  the  various 
modes  of  law,  this  First  Book  drew  from  the  acrupuiously  clear 
and  exact  John  Austin  the  strong  epithet  of  "  fustian  ; "  but  what- 
ever be  its  value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  undoubtedly  several 
parts  are  written  in  a  highly  poetical  .itrain  of  subdued  grandeur, 
in  admirable  harmony  with  the  sonorous  dignity  of  the  rhythm. 
The  exciting  causes  of  these  warmer  passages  are  the  author's  ad- 
miration of  beneficent  cosmic  power,  and  his  dread  of  what  might 
happen  were  this  power  withdrawn.  He  shrinks  with  his  whole 
heart  from  every  form  of  jarring  irregularity,  from  everything  that 
disturbs  and  agitates ;  he  worships  whatever  keeps  these  horrors 
in  subjection,  and  admires  warmly  whatever  follows  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  course.  His  conception  of  the  operations  of  nature 
would  be  very  impressive  and  poetical  were  it  not  so  familiar  by 
repetition ; — 

a  not  of  opinion,  theroCore,  i 

ire  her  certain  eiemplarr  dn 

som  of  the  Highest,  and  beii  ^ 
Gxeth  her  eye  upon  them,  as  travellers  by  sea  npoa  the  pole-star  of  the 
world,  and  that  according  thereunto  she  )^ideth  her  hand  to  work  by 
imitstioD  :  although  we  rather  embrace  the  oracle  of  Uippocratea,  that 
'  each  thing,  both  in  small  and  in  great,  fUlfiUeth  the  task  which  destiny 
hath  set  down  ; '  .  .  .  nevertheless,  (brasmncb  as  the  works  of  nature 
w  exact  than  if  she  did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express  some 


absolute  shape  or  mirror  alirays  present  before  her ;  yea,  such  her  dexterity 
and  skill  appeareth,  that  no  intellectual  creature  in  the  world  wore  able  '  " 
capacity  to  do  that  which  nature  doth  without  capacity  and  knowledge. 


it  be  but  nature  hath  some  director  of  infinite  knowledge  ti  ^ 
in  all  her  ways." 

In  the  above,  the  glow  of  his  admiration  for  order  is  chilled  by 
his  being  compelled  to  own  that  nature  is  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment He  finds  more  congenial  scope  in  admiring  the  perfect 
obedience  of  the  "  huge,  mighty,  and  royal  armies "  of  angels. 

His  apprehension  of  a  colJApse  of  the  order  of  nature  contains 
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some  good  expressions;  but  the  conclusion,  as  a  piece  of  art,  is 
very  lame  and  ineffectual — indeed,  an  anti-climax: — 

'*  Now  if  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether,  though 
it  were  but  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws  ;  if  those  principal 
and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are 
made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have  ;  if  the  frame  of  that 
heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself ;  if 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular  volu- 
bility turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  course, 
should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to 
rest  himself ;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  b^ten  way,  tlio  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  coiifuscd  mix- 
ture, the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth 
be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away  as  chil- 
dren at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer  aole  to  yield  them 
relief ; — what  would  become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  now  do  all 
serve  T  See  we  not  plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of 
nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? "  ^ 

Pathos, — In  nearly  every  exhibition  of  feeling  in  Hooker's  works 
there  is  a  tinge  of  pathos.  His  craving  for  rest,  quiet,  and  order 
is  perpetually  appearing.  When,  in  his  office  at  the  Temple,  he 
conceived  the  design  of  writing  a  final  defence  of  Episcopacy,  and 
had  read  many  books,  he  made  the  following  pathetic  appeal  to 
Whitgift  :— 

*'  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what  I  have  begun,  unless 
I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  country  parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God's 
blessing  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  mine  own  bread  in  peace 
and  privacy." 

Throughout  his  Polity  we  trace  the  working  of  the  same  spirit 
There  is  a  large  mixture  of  pathos  in  the  examples  that  we  have 
quoted  of  his  loftier  flights.  The  rhapsody  on  law,  which  was  so 
distasteful  scientifically  to  John  Austin,  we  regard  with  a  kindlier 
feeling  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  character  of  the  man.  We  see 
a  feeble,  dependent  soul  clinging  with  ecstasy  to  an  idea  that  gives 
him  comfort  and  strength  : — 

'*  Of  law,  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner, 
yet  all  with  unifonn  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and 

joy-  

^  This  passage  is  an  instance  of  Hooker's  want  of  originality  and  native  power. 
The  imagined  confusion  of  the  world  is  translated  particular  for  particular  from 
Amobius, — an  unacknowledged  plagiarism  pointed  out  by  Keble.  Besides  the 
noble  rhythm,  no  part  of  the  vigorous  conception  is  Hooker's  except  the  conclud- 
ing particular.  Ajnobius  supposes  the  earth  to  be  too  dry  for  seeds  to  germin- 
ate ;  Hooker  too  dry  to  "  yield  relief  to  her  fruits." 
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Another  favourite  subject  in  a  atmilar  v^  is  the  desir&bility  of 
peace  and  unity  between  Puritan  and  Prelatist : — 

"  Far  mora  comfort  it  wer«  for  an  (so  small  is  the  joy  we  take  in  U>«s« 
BtrifeB)     .     .     .     to  b«  juiofd  with  ^ou  in  bonds  of  tDiliuioluhle  lovr  snil  4 
amity,  to  livo  as  if  our  persona  being  many  our  aoula  wore  but  one,  rMlier  ' 
than  in  snch  disincroberod  sort  to  spend  our  few  and  wretc'hed  dajra  in  » 
tedious  prosecutilig  of  weariMime  contentions,"  | 

TVif  Lwdicrmu. — Sach  a  genuine  lover  of  peace  as  Hooker  wan 
not  likely  to  ejtasperate  by  keen  sarcaam.      And,  on  the  other    ^ 
hand,  a  man  of  hia  fe«ble  constitution  waa  not  likely  to  have  a 
genial  flow  of  humour,  or  a  broad,  hearty  sense  of  the  ludicrous,    j 
Such  humour  as  he  has  is  very  faint,  and  takes  a  sarcastic,  ironical    J 
turn.     In  answering  the  Puritans  he  states  thcii'  doctrines  gravely, 
very  seldom  allowing  any  trace  of  ridicule  to  cross  his  statement, 
and  even  then  making  the  ridicule  apparent,  not  by  epithets,  but 
by  bringing  ludicrous  incongruities  to  the  surface  in  his  exposi- 
tion.    Hia  manner  was  very  different  from  the  boisteroiw  wit  of 
Tom  Nash,  a  champion  on  the  same  aide.     We  have  seen  one 
example  of  his  irony  (p.  216).     Here  is  another: — 

"  Where  thej  found  men  in  diet,  attire,  foniltare  of  house,  or  any  other 
way,  observers  of  civility  and  decent  order,  such  they  reproved  as  bein^; 
carnally- minded.  Every  word  otherwise  than  severely  and  sadly  uttered 
seemed  to  pierce  like  a  sword  through  them.  If  any  man  were  pleasant, 
their  mnnner  was  presently  with  deep  sighs  Ui  repeat  tliose  worus  of  oar 
Saviour  Christ,  'Woe  bo  to  you  which  now  laugh,  for  ye  shall  lament.' 
So  great  was  their  delight  to  be  always  in  trouble,  that  such  oa  did  quietly 
lea<l  their  lives,  they  judged  of  all  otlier  men  to  be  in  moat  dangerous  case." 

To  quote  one  or  two  passages  like  this  without  any  of  the  con- 
text would  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  Hooker's 
irony.  Read  with  the  grave  body  of  context,  they  strike  ua  as 
but  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  general  gravity.  In  the 
above,  which  is  a  favourable  example,  the  point  is  not  brought 
out  with  equal  force  in  all  the  sentences. 

Meiody. — 'The  general  movement  of  Hooker's  language  is  stiff 
cumbrous,  but  richly  musical  Here  and  there,  as  we  l^ve  seen, 
his  stiffness  relaxes,  and  he  warms  into  (lowing  strains  of  solemn 
melody.  The  majority  of  our  quotations  are  favourable  examples 
of  his  rhythm.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  Polity  (p.  216) — 
"  Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,"  Ac, — is  a  fine  example 
of  a  rreecendo  effect'  The  first  sentence  of  his  paragraph  on  the 
angels — "  But  now  that  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  (as  it  were)  from 
the  footstool  to  the  throne  of  God,"  ic — has  something  of  the 
movement  of  the  sentence  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  '  Hydtiotaphia ' 
that  drew  such  exclamations  of  delight  from  De  Qulncey. 

The  great  cause  of  clumsineas  in  his  general  rhythm  is  an  exces- 
sive use  of  heavy  relative  constructions : — 
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"That  which  hitherto  we  have  set  down  is  (I  hope)  sufficient  to  show 
their  brotishness  which  imagine  that  religion  and  virtue  are  only  as  men 
will  account  of  them." 

**  Of  what  account  the  Master  of  Sentences  was  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  same  and  more  amongst  the  preachers  of  Reformed  Churches  Calvin  had 
purchased  ;  so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged  they  which  were  skil- 
mllest  in  Calvin's  writings.  .  .  .  Till  at  length  the  discipline,  which 
was  at  the  first  so  weak,  that  without  the  staff  of  their  approbation,  who  were 
not  subject  unto  it  themselves,  it  had  not  brought  others  under  subjection, 
began  now  to  challenge  universal  obedience,  and  to  enter  into  open  conflict 
with  those  very  churches,  which  in  desperate  extremity  had  been  relievers 
of  it." 

Even  these  passages  are  not  without  a  certain  musical  charm, 
especially  if  we  disregard  the  meaning  and  attend  only  to  the 
succession  of  the  syllables. 


KINDS   OF   COMPOSITION. 

Exposition, — Hooker^s  powers  of  exposition  are  tested  by  the 
book  on  Law,  his  most  abstruse  subject  Viewed  simply  as  a 
piece  of  exposition,  this  book  contains  little  to  profit  the  student. 
In  this  particular  respect,  it  is  bad  even  by  the  standard  of  the 
tim&  Its  main  faults  have  been  specified  under  the  Paragraph 
and  the  quality  of  Clearness.  The  paragraph  on  the  discovery  of 
rules  of  action,  quoted  to  illustrate  his  worst,  is  a  piece  of  very 
confused  writing.  On  a  subject  requiring  closeness  of  thought, 
he  has  not  the  qualities  that  made  up  for  bad  method  in  some  of 
his  contemporaries ;  he  has  neither  felicity  nor  variety  of  expres- 
sion, nor  fulness  of  example  and  illustration.  These  remarks 
apply  chiefly  to  the  First  Book :  his  imperfect  expression  is  most 
apparent  there.  In  his  arguments  on  ritual  and  doctrine  he  is 
more  on  beaten  ground,  and  proceeds  with  less  confusion. 

Persuasion, — T^e  'Ecclesiastical  Polity'  is  said  to  have  had 
great  influence.  It  is  a  good  example  to  show  how  much  in  ])er- 
suasion  depends  upon  the  manner.  Hooker  added  little  or  nothing 
to  what  Whitgift  had  urged  against  the  Presbyterian  champion, 
Cartwright ;  and  in  clearness,  terseness  of  expression,  and  logical 
force,  is  far  inferior  to  his  patron.  His  main  contribution  is  his 
elaborate  and  (in  a  logical  point  of  view)  clumsy  attempt  to  prove 
what  Whitgift  had  simply  asserted  or  taken  for  granted,  that  not 
everything  required  for  the  conduct  of  human  afflairs  is  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  His  arguments  in  the  first  two  Books  had  little 
weight  with  the  Puritans.  Once  they  saw  his  drift,  they  admitted 
the  general  propositions,  but  questioned  his  implied  conclusions. 
Law  was  a  good  thing,  and  should  be  obeyed,  but  not  bad  law ; 
not  everjTthing  was  found  in  Scripture — ^but  the  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment, and  their  views  about  liturgies,  vestments,  and  sacra- 
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iiients,  were  found  in  Scriptora  While  Hooker's  argnmc^te  were 
neither  new  nor  convincing,  hiB  moderation,  singular  in  that  age^ 
gained  him  a  hearing,  and  ms  earnest  advocacy  Si  the  blessingB  of 
union  and  order  was  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  Whit^ft's 
strenuous  hostility  and  unsparing  rigour  of  argument  set  his 
opix)nents  on  edge,  and  steeled  them  against  conviction ;  Hooker^s 
mild  and  occasionally  haxy  statement  of  the  same  arguments  won 
the  doubtful  at  once,  and  by  degrees  made  Mends  out  of  decided 
enemies. 

JOHZr  IiYLT  or  TiTTiT.TB,  1664-1606. 

This  ingenious  writer  deserves  a  place  oy^mor  prominence  in  a 
history  of  prose — ^partly  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  style,  and 
partly  from  the  voluminous  controversy  that  has  been  raised  upon 
it  He  is  generally  known  as  "  The  Euphuist,"  and  his  style  is 
called  Euphuism.  We  shall  analyse  this  Euphuism,  and  ttj  to 
make  out  what  it  is,  where  its  elements  came  from,  and  what 
inHuence  it  had  upon  its  age  as  a  model  of  compodtioin. 

Few  particulars  of  Lyly^s  life  are  on  record  We  know  only 
that  he  was  born  in  Kent,  that  he  was  a  student  at  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  that  he  was  patronised  by  Lord  Burghley,  and  that  from 
1577  to  1593  he  was  a  hanger-on  at  Court  and  wrote  plays.  His 
plays  had  no  small  reputation,  coming  immediately  before  Shak- 
speara  Ben  Jonson  gives  him  honourable  mention;  and,  in  a 
bookseller's  puff  of  the  next  generation,  he  b  described  as  "  the 
only  rare  poet  of  that  time,  the  witty,  comical,  facetiously  quick 
and  unparalleled  John  Lilly,  Master  of  Arts.*'  His  chief  work  in 
prose,  apart  from  prose  dramas  and  some  assistance  to  Tom  Nash 
in  the  Marprelate  controversy,  is  a  moral  romance  known  as 
'  Euphues  *  (whence  his  name  Euphuist).  It  is  in  two  parts, 
*Eui)hues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit'  (1579),  and  'Euphues  and  his 
England '  (1580).  Euphues,  a  gay  young  Athenian  of  good  family, 
travels  in  the  first  part  to  Naples,  in  the  second  part  to  England  ; 
the  plot  is  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  young  man's 
moral  nature,  and  gives  occasion  for  discourses  on  religion,  educa- 
tion, friendship,  and  other  virtues,  with  a  great  many  love-passages. 
The  book  suited  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  w^as  popular :  according 
to  Bloimt  the  bookseller,  "  all  our  Ladies  were  then  his  Scholars ; 
and  that  Beauty  in  Court  which  could  not  parley  Euphuism  was 
as  little  regarded  as  she  which  now"  (1632)  "speaks  not  French." 
With  all  his  popularity  the  ingenious,  gentle,  humorous  little  man 
received  no  solid  patronage.  There  are  extant  two  petitions  of  his 
to  the  Queen  complaining  of  his  deferred  hopes  of  favour.  He 
had  hung  on  for  thirteen  years  in  hopes  of  getting  the  Mastership 
of  the  Revels;  and  in  his  second  petition  (1593),  despairing  of 
tMs,  he  begs — 
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**  Some  land,  some  good  fines,  or  forfeitures  that  should  fall  hy  the  just 
fall  of  these  most  false  traitors,  that  seeing  nothing  will  come  by  tne  Revels, 
I  may  prey  upon  the  Rebels.  Thirteen  years  your  Highness'  servant,  but 
yet  notning.  Twenty  friends  that  though  they  say  they  ¥rill  be  sure  I  find 
them  sure  to  be  slow.  A  thousand  hopes  but  all  nothing ;  a  hundred  pro- 
mises but  yet  nothing.  Thus  casting  up  the  inventory  of  my  friends,  hopes, 
f>romises,  and  times,  the  summa  totalis  amounteth  to  just  nothing.  My 
ast  will  is  shorter  than  mine  invention  :  but  three  legacies,  patience  to  my 
creditors,  melancholy  without  measure  to  my  friends,  and  beggary  without 
shame  to  my  family." 

What  were  iis  fortunes  after  this,  whether  Elizabeth  heard  his 
petition,  is  not  known.  Probably  the  frugal  Queen  gave  him 
some  relief.  His  admiring  bookseller  says,  though  without  express 
reference  to  the  petition,  that  he  was  "heard,  graced,  and  re- 
warded"    He  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two. 

The  interest  in  Lyly  was  revived  in  this  century  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  attempt  to  reproduce  a  Euphuist  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton.  In  the  heat  of  attacking  and  defending  Lyly 
and  his  style,  of  arguing  as  to  whether  he  invented  Euphuism  or 
only  fell  in  with  a  ruling  taste,  whether  he  vitiated  our  language 
or  caught  a  taint,  the  disputants  have  not  always  kept  in  view 
what  peculiarly  belongs  to  Lyly*3  mannerism  and  what  does  not 
His  style  has  good  points  and  bad  points,  peculiar  affectations 
and  affectations  common  to  the  age.  A  discussion  on  Euphuism 
becomes  hopelessly  tangled  and  complicated  unless  the  leading 
elements  of  his  manner  are  kept  distinct  Here  it  may  be  well, 
without  pretending  to  give  an  exhaustive  analysis,  to  distinguish 
some  particulars  that  should  not  be  confused  Three  or  four  may 
be  specified. 

(i.)  Neatness  and  finish  of  sentence. — Lyly's  sentences  are  re- 
markably free  from  intricacy  and  inversion,  much  shorter,  more 
pithy  and  direct  than  was  usual.  We  must  come  down  at  least  a 
century  before  we  find  a  structure  so  lucid  To  be  sure,  his  matter 
was  not  heavy,  and  did  not  tempt  him  to  use  either  weighty 
sentences  or  learned  terms :  still,  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due ; 
his  sentences,  as  sentences,  though  not  in  perfect  modem  form, 
are  the  most  smooth  and  finished  of  that  time.  His  chief  fault  is 
the  want  of  variety,  "an  eternal  affectation  of  sententiousness," 
says  an  old  critic,  "  keeps  to  such  a  formal  measure  of  his  periods 
as  soon  grows  tiresome,  and  so  by  confining  himself  to  shape  his 
sense  so  frequently  into  one  artificial  cadence,  however  ingenious 
or  harmonious,  abridges  that  variety  which  the  style  should  be 
admired  for." 

(2.)  Fanciful  antithesis  and  word-play. — The  passage  above 
quot€^  from  his  petition  to  Elizabeth  is  an  extreme  example.  In 
the  *  Euphues '  there  are  few  passages  so  fantastically  antithetical ; 
the  antithesis  of  the  *  Euphues '  is  more  a  kind  of  balance  in  the 
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tlauaea,  with  or  without  opposition  in  the  matter.     Thus,  whec 
young  Euphues  is  counaelled  by  aged  Pliilantua,  he  replies  : — 

"  FsUier  and  frieud  (yoor  age  Hlioweth  the  one,  your  houosty  Uie  other), 
I  &tn  urjther  bo  Buspioious  to  mietrust  juar  ffoodwill,  nor  bo  sottisll  to  zujs- 
like  yonr  good  coantel.  Aa  I  kiu  thvrefuru  to  thuik  yon  for  the  Snit,  so  it 
aiuida  DpoD  lue  to  think  butter  on  the  latter.  I  mean  not  to  favil  with  ^ou 
as  oQs  lovinc  sophistry :  ueither  to  control  yon.  u  one  having  BUperioriiy ; 
the  one  woiud  btian  niy  t&lk  iuto  the  euapidoD  of  fraud,  the  other  convirice 
uieoffoUy," 
When  Euphues  rejects  the  good  advice,  Lyly  moralises  thus ; — 

"  Hen  ye  may  behold,  GentUmon,  how  lewdly  irit  stsndeth  in  Ills  own 
light,  how  he  dcemPtb  no  peony  good  silver  but  his  own,  jmFerring  the 
hlosbom  before  the  frait,  the  bud  before  the  flower,  the  gnea  blade  before 
the  ripo  ear  of  com,  hii  owu  wit  before  all  men's  wisiloma.  Neither  ii  that 
rBBsoD,  geuing  for  the  moat  part  it  is  proper  to  all  those  of  sharp  capacity  to 
esteem  of  theniBclvea  as  most  proper :  if  one  be  hard  in  conceiving,  fliey 
pronatuice  him  a  dolt ;  if  giren  to  etudy,  they  jiroelaim  him  a  dunce :  if 
merry,  u  jester:  iT  »ud.  h '^uirit :  if  full  of  woidu,  a  sot:  if  without  BpeBrli.  a 
■ipher.  If  one  arL:iL-  v.;:!,  i;.ii  '...LI'',,  -Ij.  n  ],.  Is  impudent:  if  eohily,  nn 
-:  iftli'i.    ■  ■    .  ■         ■     ■    .IT.  t""r  'I'prt'  "<".  n'/ii' 
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Lyly  did  not  invent  thiii  measured  balance  :  like  Johnson,  he  only 
took  up,  trimmed,  and  carried  to  excess  a  structure  that  others 
used  in  a  rougher  form  and  less  frequently.  The  whim  for  antith- 
esis and  playing  upon  words  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Italy'  by  scholars  and  travelled  men  of  fashion.  It  appears  in 
our  literature  long  before  Lyly.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  Elizabeth.  We  see  how  Lyly  strained  his  wit  to  gain 
her  favour;  and  in  1567,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  we  find 
Itoger  Ascham  exerting  himself  as  follows.  The  letter  is  ad< 
dressed  to  Elizabeth,  though  she  is  in  the  third  person,  and  has 
the  same  object  as  Lyly's  petition  : — - 

"Iwrote  once  a  little  book  of  shooting:  King  Henbt,  her  most  noble 
father,  did  so  well  like  and  allow  it,  as  he  gave  me  a  livine  for  it ;  when  he 
lost  his  life  I  lost  my  livinf; ;  but  noble  Kinft  Edward  agam  did  first  revive 
it  by  his  goodness,  then  did  increase  it  by  his  liberal!^  ;  thirdly,  did  con- 
firm it  by  his  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  which  patent  all 
tliis  time  wm  both  a  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  me,  saving  that  one  an- 
pleaaant  word  in  that  patent,  called  'daring  pleaanre,"  turned  me  after  to 
great  displeasure ;  for  when  King  EDWARD  went,  bis  pleasure  went  with 
him,  and  my  whole  living  went  away  with  them  both." 

Here  we  have  the  same  striving  at  verbal  conceits — differing  from 
Lyly's  only  in  being  less  ingenious  and  polished.  Lyly,  it  is  cleu', 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  inventing  this  affectation  or  with 
introducing  it  to  Court:. 

(3.)  Exceei  0/  HmilitwUt,  paraUeU,  and  itutanca, — This  is  the 

>  Horiey's  English  Writen,  Intmduction. 
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most  striking  part  of  Lyly's  mannerism.  It  is  for  this  that  he  is 
censured  by  Sidney,  and  accused  of  "  rifling  up  all  Herbarists,  all 
stories  of  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes."  To  the  same  effect  he  is 
attacked  by  Michael  Drayton:  while  Sidney  is  praised  because 
he — 

"  Did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lillie's  writing  then  in  use  ; 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 
Playing  vdth.  words,  and  idle  similies." 

Not  only  does  Lyly  ransack  natural  history  for  comparisons,  he 
even  goes  the  length  of  inventing  natural  history;  at  least,  whether 
he  is  the  inventor  or  not,  many  of  his  comparisons  refer  to  fabulous 
properties.  The  following  are  examples.  Take  first  "  Euphues  to 
the  Gentlemen  Scholars  of  Athens." 

**The  merchant  that  travelleth  for  gain,  the  husbandman  that  toileth  for 
increase,  the  lawyer  that  pleadeth  for  gold,  the  craftsman  that  seeketh  to 
live  by  his  labour — all  these,  after  they  have  fatted  themselves  with  suffi- 
cient, either  take  their  ease,  or  less  pain  than  they  were  accustomed.  Hip- 
pomanes  ceased  to  run  when  he  had  gotten  the  goal.  Hercules  to  labour 
when  he  had  obtained  the  victory.  Mercury  to  pipe  when  he  had  cast  Argus 
in  a  slumber.  The  ant,  though  she  toil  in  summer,  yet  in  winter  she  leaveth 
to  travail  The  bee,  though  she  delight  to  suck  the  fair  flower,  yet  is  she 
at  last  cloyed  with  honey.  The  spider  that  weaveth  the  finest  thread  ccaseth 
at  the  last  when  she  hath  finished  her  web.  But  in  the  action  and  study  of 
the  mind  (Gentlemen)  it  is  far  otherwise,  for  he  that  tasteth  the  sweet  of 
learning  endureth  all  the  sour  of  labour.  He  that  seeketh  the  depth  of 
knowledge,  is  as  it  were  in  a  Labyrinth^  in  the  which  the  farther  he  ffoeth, 
the  farther  he  is  from  the  end  :  or  like  the  bird  in  the  lime-bush,  whicn,  the 
more  she  striveth  to  get  out,  the  faster  she  sticketh  in.  And  certainly  it 
may  be  said  of  learning  as  it  was  feigned  of  Nectar^  the  drink  of  the  Gods, 
the  which  the  more  it  was  drunk,  the  more  it  would  overflow  the  brim  of 
the  cup ;  neither  is  it  far  unlike  the  stone  that  groweth  in  the  river  of  Caria, 
the  which  the  more  it  is  cut  the  more  it  increaseth.  And  it  fareth  with  him 
that  foUoweth  it  as  with  him  that  hath  the  dropsy,"  &c. 

Eaphues  having  been  rather  sharply  reproached  with  inconsistency 
by  his  friend  Philantus,  makes  the  following  reply : — 

"The  admonition  of  a  true  friend  should  be  like  the  practice  of  a  wise 
physician,  who  wrappeth  his  sharp  pills  in  fine  sugar;  or  the  cunning 
Chirurgeon,  who  lancmg  a  wound  with  an  iron,  imm^iately  applieth  to  it 
soft  lint ;  or  as  mothers  deal  with  their  children  for  worms,  who  put  their 
bitter  seeds  into  sweet  raisins,  if  this  order  had  been  observed  in  thy  dis- 
course, that  interlacing  sour  taunts  with  sugared  counsel,  bearing  as  well  a 
gentle  rein  as  using  a  hard  snafile,  thou  mightest  have  done  more  with  the 
whisk  of  a  wand,  than  now  thou  canst  with  the  prick  of  the  spur,  and  avoid 
that  which  now  thou  mayest  not,  extreme  unkindness.  But  thou  art  like 
that  kind  judge  which  Propertius  noteth,  who  condemning  his  friend,  caused 
him  for  the  more  ease  to  be  hanged  with  a  silken  twist.  And  thou  like  a 
friend  cuttest  my  throat  with  a  razor,  not  with  a  hatchet,  for  my  more 
honour.  But  why  should  I  set  down  the  office  of  a  friend,  when  thou,  like 
ouj*  Athenians,**  ic 
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The  following  is  what  we  tnay  suppose  to  have  been  Imitated  by 
the  gallants  of  the  Court  ;- 


£  the  hop.  the  pole  bvtiig  nvrer  so  high,  rroveth  to  the  end,  or  u 
each  kindled  at  the  root  nrrrr  loavetli  unli)  it  rotm  to  the  top  ;  or 
AS  one  (iron  of  poi»oa  disiierBeth  itself  into  every  vein,  *o  nfiection  having 
caught  hold  of  my  heart,  and  the  Hparkle!!  of  love  kindled  my  liver,  vui 
.iiirlduDly,  though  secretly,  Some  up  into  my  head,  and  apreod  itiieir  iuta 
every  sinew." 

"  A\Tiut  cruelty  more  unfit  for  bo  comely  •  lady  thui  to  spur  him  that 
gidlojK'd,  or  to  let  him  blood  in  the  he-art.  whose  vein  ahe  should  luvv 
sUluicbed  in  the  liver  T  But  it  farad  with  me  u  with  the  lietli  biuil,  the 
whii'h  the  more  it  U  cnwbed,  tha  Booner  it  ipriugcth ;  or  the  rw.',  which  ihe 
oftener  it  ia  cut  the  better  it  groweth  ;  or  the  poppy,  which  the  more  it  is 
trodilen  with  the  feet,  the  more  it  fiourulieth." 

It-serves  no  good  purfiose  to  apply  the  term  Euphiiiam  to  any- 
thing but  the  tricka  of  style  characteristic  of  Lyly,  the  author  of 
'  Euphuea,*  We  only  make  confusion  when  we  apply  the  name  to 
qtiaint  punning  and  antitheaia,  or  to  superabundance  of  illustra- 
tion and  ezemptification.  These  faults,  such  as  they  were,  Lyly 
shared  with  his  time.  Hb  peculiarity  lay  not  ao  much  in  boats  of 
jiarallels  and  instances,  as  in  the  sententious  [winted  way  of  ex- 
pressing them.  That  la  the  Eupbuistic  /ami .-  the  Enphuistic 
substance  is  the  copious  illustration  of  everything  pertaining  to 
man  from  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  real  or  fabulous.  The 
form  and  substance  taken  together  constitute  Euphuism  proper, 
the  real  invention  of  Lyly,  and,  it  would  8pi>ear,  for  some  short 
time  the  fashionable  affectation  at  Court. 

If  by  Euphuism  we  understand,  as  seems  most  reasonable,  the 
peculiar  manner  of  the  author  of  '  Euphues,'  we  cannot  accept  Mr 
Marsh's  statement  that  "  the  quality  of  style  called  Euphuism  has 
more  or  leas  prevailed  in  all  later  periods  of  English  literature.' 
It  is  quite  true  that  ingenious  playing  upon  words  has  been  a 
favourite  practice  "  in  all  later  periods  of  English  literature."  But 
Lyly's  style  had  very  little  influence  on  literature,  either  for  evil 
t>r  for  good.  All  sorts  of  antithetical  pranks  with  words  prevailed 
before  he  wrote,  especially  in  the  language  of  gallantry,  ridiculed 
in  '  Love's  Labour  Lost.'  To  this  affectation  he  probably  added 
nothing  but  greater  polish  of  form.  Hia  similitudes  from  nature, 
whether  simple,  far-fetched,  or  spurious,  were  so  overdone  that  the 
evil  wrought  its  own  cure.  There  were  probably  Euphuiata  in 
private  circles  and  among  inferior  writers;  but  in  higher,  and  even 
in  middling  literature,  the  affectation  was  too  excessive  to  last,  too 
characteristic  to  be  imitated  Further,  even  the  good  points  were 
not  imitated  Mannerists  like  Johnson,  Macaulay,  or  Cirlyle,  have 
an  influence  for  good  on  many  that  do  not  adopt  their  most  start- 
ling peculiarities.  But  Lyly's  example  carried  no  weight ;  his 
lucid  neatnesa  of  sentence,  and  orderly  way  of  producing  instances. 
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perished  with  his  worthless  affectations.  English  style  immedi- 
ately after  him  was  not  less  prolix  and  intricate,  nor  less  over- 
burdened with  clumsy  quotations,  than  it  was  before  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  style  of  Scott's  "  Piercie 
Shafton  "  is  far  from  being  a  reproduction  of  Euphuism  as  it  is  in 
Lyly.  Perhaps  the  nearest  prototype  of  Shafton  is  Sidney's  cari- 
cature of  a  pedantic  schoolmaster  ^*  Rhombus "  in.  *  The  Lady  of 
the  May.'  ^ 

OTHEB  WBITERS. 

CHURCH   CONTROVERSIALISTS — l58o-l6oa 

Some  of  the  writers  now  to  be  mentioned  wrote  before  the  year 
1580;  all  of  them  wrote  after  it  The  struggle  between  the  two 
Qiurch  parties  passed  through  a  crisis  in  the  latter  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Hooker,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  chief  literary 
champion  of  Episcopcu^y :  in  their  capcu^ity  as  writers,  the  others 
may  be  clustered  round  him. 

John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1530-1604,  did  prob- 
ably more  than  any  one  man  to  establish  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  During 
the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  rose  to  distinction,  filling  im- 
portant offices  in  the  University.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1583,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  rigorous 
policy  against  the  Presbyterians.  His  *  Defence  of  his  Answer  to 
Cartwright's  Admonition,'  first  published  in  1574,  is  reprinted  by 
the  Parker  Society.  A  strenuous,  sagacious  man,  he  writes  a  vig- 
orous, straightforward,  and  clear  style,  seasoned  with  open  personal 
invective  and  ridicule.  His  sentences,  without  being  made  after 
any  peculiar  form,  are  short  and  simple :  he  keeps  too  close  a  grasp 
on  the  argument,  and  is  too  eagerly  bent  upon  refuting,  to  have 
time  for  the  elaboration  of  periods. 

Thomas  Oartwright  (1535-1003),  '*  the  incarnation  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,"  and  for  some  time  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Whitgift,  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire.  He  encountered  Whitgift  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  worsted,  being  deprived  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor- 
ship and  of  his  fellowship  in  Trinity,  and  thus  driven  from  the 
University  in  1572.  After  spending  some  years  as  English  Cliap- 
lain  at  Antwerp,  he  returned,  got  into  trouble  with  the  Church, 
and  was  imprisoned.  In  his  later  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
conciliated  by  Whitgift,  and  to  have  made  a  less  violent  opposi- 
tion. His  works  are — 'An  Admonition  to  Parliament,'  1572;  *An 
Admonition  to  the  People  of  England,'  1589;  *  A  Brief  Apology,' 
1596  ;  also  *  A  Directory  of  Church  Government,'  and  'A  Body  of 
IJivinity,'  published  after  his  death.    Cartwright  was  a  very  pop- 

1  Ly]y'8  '  Euphues '  is  issued  in  Mr  Arber's  series  of  English  Reprints,  with 
a  useful  Intruduction,  containing  several  notices  of  Euphuism  at  different  da.tft%. 
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iilar  ]irencher.  He  writes  with  great  fervour,  but.  his  atylc  is  mncb 
more  involved  and  antiquated  than  Whitgift's,  and  he  liaa  much 
less  artiimentative  force. 

Martin  Maip^&te  wrote  some  virulent,  coarsely  humorous 
perBonal  tracts  on  the  Puritan  side  about  the  time  of  the  Spajiisli 
Armada  (1588).  Startiii'a  real  name  is  a  greater  mystery  tlian 
Junius;  the  Iat«st  conjecture  is  that  he  was  a  Jesuit.  At  one 
time  he  waa  identified  with  John  Penry,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  inild,  much-Bufforing  Puritan  Welshman,  quite  incapable  of  any- 
thing 80  boisterous.  The  titles  of  the  tracts  are  mrh  as  "  The 
Epitome,"  "  The  Supplication,"  "  Hay  any  Work  for  a  Cooper  1 " 
Martin  waa  answered  in  an  equally  personal  strain  by  "  witty  Tom 
Nxau,"  who  chose  such  titles  as  "An  Almond  for  a  Parrot "  (equiva- 
Itiit  to  "  A  aop  for  Cerberus  ")  and  "  Pap  with  a  Hatjihet "  *  (an 
expression  for  doing  a  kind  thing  in  an  unkind  way). 

Robert  Farsons  or  Persona  (1546-1610),  the  daring  and  skilful 
pioneer  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  is  praised  by  Swift  for  the 
iiurity  and  vigour  of  his  English  style.  A  native  of  Somersetshire, 
he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  celebrated  tutor.  Being 
expelled  from  his  College  in  1574  (according  to  Fuller,  for  em- 
bezzlement of  College  money),  he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Popish  plots  against  Elizabeth  before  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  his  later  years  he  presided  over  the  English 
College  at  Bome. 


CHRONICLES,   HISTORY,   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  series  of  Chronic/rrs  is  continued  in  this  period  by  John 
Stow  (1525-1605)  and  John  Speod  (1552-1629),  both  tailors  by 
trade.  Stow,  a  genial  industrious  creature,  after  publishing  a 
'Summary  of  English  Chronicles'  in  1565,  became  ambitious  to 
write  a  great  chronicle  of  England  that  should  surpass  every  other 
in  number  and  accuracy  of  facts,  quitted  his  tailor's  board,  and 
walked  through  England  searching  for  documenta  that  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  His  great  work 
was  never  published,  but  in  1598  he  brought  out  a  '  Survey  of 
London,'  which  was  the  basis  of  subsequent  accounts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  in  1600  '  Flores  Hiatori&rum,'  The  Flowere  of  the 
Histories  (of  England).  In  his  last  years  he  received  from  King 
James  a  recommendation  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  stood  in 
churches  ta  receive  alms — so  ill  was  his  humble  industry  rewarded. 
With  all  his  diligence  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  add  little  to 
the  stock  of  chronicled  facts. — Speed  seems  to  have  lived  more 
comfortably,  and,  working  with  equal  industry,  to  have  been  more 
'  SometimeB  ucrili«d  to  Ljly,  the  EuphuiaL 
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discriminating  in  his  choice  of  authorities.^  He  published  a  *  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain  *  in  1614.  Previously,  in  1606,  he  had  pub- 
lished a  Collection  of  Maps,  including  maps  of  the  English  shires, 
each  map  curiously  bordered  with  drawings  of  inhabitants,  towns, 
notable  buildings,  Jcc.  The  balanced  structure  of  his  titles  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  time.  His  Map  of  the  World  is  "  drawn  according 
to  the  truest  descriptions,  latest  discoveries,  and  best  observations 
that  have  been  made  by  English  or  strangers ; "  the  outlines  of  the 
Great  Southern  Continent  "  rather  show  there  is  a  land,  than  descry 
either  land,  people,  or  commodities." 

Three  writers,  who  pretend  to  a  weightier  style  than  Stow  or 
Speed,  may  be  called  Historians.  Sir.  John  Hayward  (1560- 
1627),  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  was  patronised  by  Essex,  imprisoned 
by  Elizabeth,  knighted  by  James,  and  made  one  of  the  two  histori- 
ographers of  the  abortive  Chelsea  College.  He  wrot«  a  *  Life  and 
Reign  of  Henry  IV.'  (i599)>  *  Lives  of  the  three  Norman  Kings 
of  England'  (161 3);  and  a  *  Complete  History  of  Edward  IV.,' 
with  '  Certain  Years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,'  published  in 
1630  after  his  death.  Hajrward  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Bacon's 
apothegms.  Elizabeth,  much  incensed  at  his  history,  asked 
"•Whether  there  were  no  treason  contained  in  it?"  "No,  ma- 
dam," answered  Bacon,  "  for  treason,  I  cannot  deliver  opinion  that 
there  is  any,  but  very  much  felony."  "  How  and  wherein  ? " 
"  Because  he  has  stolen  many  of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out  of 
Comelitis  Tacitus,^*  Jeremy  Taylor  in  return  did  Hayward  the 
honour  to  steal  some  ideas  from  his  *  Sanctuary  of  a  Troubled 
Soul'  Bichard  KnoUes  (1549-1610),  Fellow  of  Lincoln,  Oxford, 
and  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Sandwich,  wrote  a  *  History  of 
the  Turks,'  and  other  works  relating  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Johnson,  who  read  Knolles  for  his  *  Irene,*  in  a  pai)er  on  History 
(*  Rambler,'  122),  says :  "  None  of  our  writers  "  (of  history)  "  can, 
in  my  opinion,  justly  contest  the  superiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Turks,*  has  displayed  all  the  excellencies  that 
narration  can  admit  His  style,  though  somewhat  obscured  by 
time,  and  sometimes  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated, 
and  clear.  A  wonderful  multiplicity  of  events  is  so  artfully  arranged, 
and  so  distinctly  explained,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowledge  of 
the  next  Whenever  a  new  personage  is  introduced,  the  reader  is 
prep)ared  by  his  character  for  his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  first 
attacked,  or  city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  history 
or  situation;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is  brought  into 
view."    The  estimate  is  excessive,  even  as  made  in  Johnson's  time. 

1  Speed's  superior  accuracy  and  rejection  of  fables  is  no  donbt  partly  due  to 
his  having  haa  the  advice  of  .Str  Robert  Cotton  (1570-1631),  a  man  of  property 
and  good  position,  who  made  it  his  hobby  to  collect  every  sort  of  document  re- 
lating to  tne  history  of  England. 
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The  distioctness  of  arrangement,  and  the  geographical  sketches, 
were  due  more  to  the  character  of  the  subject  than  to  any  superi- 
ority of  method  :  these  "  excelJenciea "  were  easy  in  narrating  the 
steps  of  a  conquest  through  a  foreign  country.  Knolies's  sentences 
are  long  and  rambling — prolonged  by  ancceasive  relative  clauses 
starting  each  from  the  one  that  goes  befora  Samuel  DanJel 
(1562-1619),  the  jwet,  wrote  a  '  History  of  England  from  the  Con- 
quost  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.*  It  is  praised  by  Hallam  for 
ita  purity  of  diction,  being  written  in  the  current  English  of  the 
Court,  and  free  from  scholarly  stiffness  and  pedantry.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  sentences  is  easy  to  the  estent  of  negligence. 

Two  or  three  Antiquaribs  are  usually  mentioned  among  the 
prose  writers  of  this  period ;  perhaps  becam*e,  though  they  wrote 
chiefly  in  Latin  themselves,  they  furnished  materials  for  the  Eng- 
lish proae  of  other  writers.  William  Oamden  (1551-1623),  Head- 
master of  Westminster  School,  wrote  the  '  Britannia,'  and  founded 
a  Chair  of  History  in  Oxford.  Sir  Heory  Bpelmaa  (1562-1604), 
Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  a  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  is  famed  at 
a  restorer  of  Saxon  literature,  having  founcied  a  Saxon  ftofessor- 
abip  at  Cambridge.  Sir  Bobflrt  Ootton  has  been  already  men- 
tioned  as  a  coUector  of  historical  documents ;  he  is  not  said  to  have 
written  anything. 

Chboniclerb  of  Mabitimb  Discotbby. — The  enterprising  navaJ 
worthies  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  if  they  had  no  poet, 
were  cot  without  their  chroniclers.  Many  of  their  voyages  tc 
"  descry  new  lands "  in  America,  or  in  the  Southern  Continent, 
have  been  put  on  record  The  chief  of  this  department  of  history 
is  Bichard  Haklnyt  (1553-1616),  Lecturer  on  Cosmography  ai 
Oxford,  and  an  active  correspondent  with  the  foreign  geographers, 
Ortelius  and  Mercator,  In  1598,  1599,  and  1600,  he  published 
'  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  TrafBques,  and  Discoveries 
of  the  English  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land,  to  the  Remote 
and  Farthest  Distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  within  the  compass  of 
these  1500  years,'  Very  interesting  reading  for  persons  with  the 
proper  taste  for  their  subject-matter,  Hakluyt's  narratives  have  no 
charms  of  style.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Samuel  PtU-cbas  (1677- 
1628), '  Hackluytus  Posthumus,'  B.  D.  of  Cambridge,  who  continued 
Hackluyt,  and  wrote '  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,'  containing  an  account 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  hardy  mariners  told  their  own  story — as  John  Davis 
(of  Davis  Straits,  an  early  searcher  for  the  North-West  Passage), 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  who  went  in  quest  of  land  to  the  south. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  "  discoverer  of  Guiana,"  will  be  mentioned 
presently. 
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The  versatile  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  (1552-1618)  wrote  some  of  the 
most  flowing  and  modern-looking  prose  of  this  period  ;  and  had  his 
subject-matter  been  less  antiquated,  we  should  have  gone  over  his 
peculiarities  at  some  lengtL  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dazzling 
figure  of  his  time:  his  high  position  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
gained  not  by  birth,  but  by  personal  charms  and  merits ;  his  con- 
duct against  the  Armada  and  at  Cadiz ;  his  American  enterprises ; 
his  two  new  imports,  tobacco  and  the  potato  ;  his  unjust  imprison- 
ment by  King  James, — made  him  to  the  people  of  London  the 
most  wonderful  of  living  men ;  and  he  still  holds  the  highest  rank 
among  our  traditional  heroes.  His  principal  writings  are — *  The 
Discovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,' 
published  in  1596,  and  his  *  History  of  the  World,'  composed  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment.  The  *  Discovery '  is  a  matter-of-fact  record 
of  his  own  voyage,  his  dealings  with  the  natives,  and  his  impres- 
sions of  the  scenery.  It  was  much  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  his 
jealous  enemies,  but  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  seen,  though  he  was  too  sanguine  in  his  beliefs  as 
to  the  splendour  of  the  parts  of  the  empire  that  he  had  not  seen. 
As  regards  the  style,  he  "neither  studied  phrase,  form,  nor 
fashion;''  yet  at  times  he  shows  his  natural  power  of  graphic 
description.  The  following  is  perhaps  his  best ;  he  describes  the 
"  overfalls  of  the  river  of  Caroli,  which  roared  so  far  off : " — 

'*  When  we  ran  to  the  tops  of  the  first  hills  of  the  plains  adjoining  to  the 
river,  we  beheld  that  wonderful  breach  of  waters,  wtiich  ran  down  Caroli ; 
and  might  from  that  mountain  see  the  river  how  it  ran  in  three  parts,  above 
twenty  miles  off,  and  there  appeared  some  ten  or  twelve  overfalls  in  sight, 
every  one  as  high  over  the  other  as  a  church  tower,  which  fell  with  that  fury, 
that  the  rebound  of  waters  made  it  seem  as  if  it  had  been  covered  all  over 
with  a  great  shower  of  rain  ;  and  in  some  places  we  took  it  at  the  first  for  a 
smoke  that  had  risen  over  some  great  town. " 

The  *  History  of  the  World '  is  a  work  of  erudition  rather  than 
a  narrative — going  off  into  general  dissertations  on  the  origin  of 
government,  the  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of  magic,  Ac ;  comparing 
the  personages  of  Scripture  with  the  personages  of  heathen  myth- 
ology ;  discussing  at  great  length  such  vexed  questions  as  the  site 
of  Paradise,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  local  dispersion 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  <&&  ;  and  in  the  classical  history  criticising 
accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns  with  the  sagacity  of  a  practical 
man.  The  only  parts  of  the  book  that  any  modem  reader  would 
care  to  peruse  are  some  parts  of  the  Greek,  Macedonian,  and  Roman 
history — ^where  his  estimates  of  events  in  war  and  in  policy  are 
entitled  to  respect ; — the  preface  to  the  work ;  and  the  conclusion. 
Only  the  preface  and  the  conclusion  have  much  literary  value; 
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they  are  among  the  finest  remains  of  Klixalietliaii  prose.     Critia  I 
often  incautiously  speak  as  if  the  whole  work  were  written  iii 
same  strain.     A  grare  melancholy  runs  throngh  them,  the  DAtaral 
mood  of  an  ambitious  spirit  and  a  strong  confident  wit  chastened 
but  not   broken  by  slander  and   impriHonment,  writing  in  " "' 
evening  of  a  tempestuous  life."      E^jwcially  remarkable  are 
passages  on  Death.     In  the  preface  ho  eays : — 

"  Rut  Ipt  OTerj  man  value  Iiis  uwn  wisduni,  as  he  pleiuetb.  Lnt  the  rirh 
man  think  all  fooln,  that  Mtliiot  e'jnal  his  ahuDdance  ;  th?  EcvpnKvr  mtMni 
all  np^lifKiil  that  have  not  troddon dowu  their  oppoiitiv;  the  pQlitirian.  all 
(irasfl  tliut  cnniiot  merchaniliM  tbeti  faith  :  Vot  when  we  anot  onmc  in  lieht 
of  the  Furl  r>f  ileath,  ta  which  all  winds  drive  na,  and  when  by  letting  &11 
thnt  fatal  Anchor,  wbiab  can  never  be  neighed  again,  the  aavigaliou  of  tbi» 
life  tnkes  end  :  Thou  it  is.  I  say,  that  our  o«n  cofiitationa  (those  end  and 
spvere  cogitations,  fonuerly  Iwalen  from  ns  bj  oar  health  and  felicily)  rv- 
turn  BKB'n,  and  pay  na  to  too  uttennost  fur  all  Lhf  plcaain^  pastiagoa  of  onr 

In  the  same  strain  be  concludes  his  history : — 

"  It  is  therefore  death  alone  that  can  suddenly  moke  man  to  know  him- 
self He  tellH  the  proud  nnd  insolent  tlmt  they  are  hut  .Ibjecta,  and  huiuhlcfi 
tlii-m  at  tW  iii-liiTLt  :  iimkes  Iheui  rry,  iflmplnin,  niul  r.>|i(nt  :  v.;i,  .len  lo 

hal>'  llf  ■.   '" !  !:ir!.iiii>9s.      He  tnkos  thf  .■■■■■■  'ii  -r  '';■    ■!.';,  nml 

provi-  '  ■  ikiil  beggar,  which  hntli  I    ■         ■     ■        ■  '       :    litit 

111  tl,.    .  ■  ,-  luouth,      Hohol,iaa(;l...  ■■!   U"- 

moat  liraQtiful,  mil  inake.i  them  see  therein  their  deformity  and  rottfiiness ; 
and  they  HikuonledRp  it. 

"  O  eloquent,  just,  and  miphty  Death  !  whom  none  could  nivise,  thoa 
liBst  persunded ;  what  none  halh  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  whom  all  tht 
worlcl  hath  flattered,  thou  only  haat  cost  out  of  the  world  and  despised  ; 
thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two 
narrow  words,  Bic  jaret." 

Raleigh'a  other  works  are  a  treatise  on  Ship-building,  '  Maxims 
of  State,'  the  'Cabinet  Council,'  the  'Sceptic,'  and  'Advice  to  his 
>Son.'  In  worldly  wisdom,  this  last  is  equal  to  Bacon's  Essays, 
though  the  subjects  of  advice  are  more  commonplace, 

WilUam  Cecil,  Lord  BurleUh  (1522-1598),  like  Raleigh,  wrote 
advice  for  his  son  under  the  title  '  Precepts  or  Directions  for  the 
Weil-ordering  and  Carriage  of  a  Man's  Life,'  a  digest  of  common- 
place advice  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  the  management  of  a  house- 
hold, the  danger  of  suretiahip,  and  suchlike. 

Thomas  Dekker,  the  dramatist,  an  antagonist  of  Ben  Jonson's, 
wrote  'Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London'  (i6o6),  "The  Gull's  Horn- 
book' (1609),  and  other  ejibemeral  productions — burlesque  satires 
of  the  extreme  fashionable  world,  of  the  bucks  and  girls  of  the 
iwriod. 

King  James  L  had  a  literary  turn  :  he  wrote  '  A  Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,'  and  a  work  on  '  Demonology.'     Neither  of  these 
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pedantic  compositions  would  have  survived  had  they  been  written 
by  a  less  distinguished  personage. 

The  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (1581-1613),— who,  after 
figuring  brilliantly  at  the  Court  of  James  as  the  favourite  of  the 
King's  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  was  mysteriously  cut  off  by  slow 
poison,  in  consequence  of  his  oi)posing  Carr's  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Essex, — wrote  *  Characters  of  Witty  Descriptions  of 
the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons/  Fanciful  word-])lay,  we  have 
seen,  existed  at  Court  before  Lyly*s  *  Euphuism  :  *  the  sermons  of 
the  King's  admired  preachers  are  one  evidence  that  it  continued 
when  the  temporary  fashion  of  Euphuism  was  gone ;  Overbury's 
characters  are  another  and  a  stronger.  Take  as  a  sample  his  de- 
8crii)tion  of  a  tinker : — 

*'  He  seems  to  be  very  devout,  for  his  life  is  a  continual  pilgrimage  ;  and 
sometimes  in  humility  goes  barefoot,  therein  making  necessity  a  virtue.  His 
house  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal-Cain's,  and  so  is  a  renegade  by  antiquity  ;  yet 
he  proves  himself  a  gallant,  for  he  carries  all  his  wealth  \x\K)1\  his  back  ;  or 
a  philosopher,  for  he  bears  all  his  substance  about  him.  ...  So  marches 
he  all  over  England  with  his  bag  and  baggage  ;  his  conversation  is  irrcprov- 
able,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  observes  truly  the  statutes,  and  therefore 
had  rather  steal  than  beg,  in  which  he  is  irremovably  constant,  in  spite  of 
whips  or  imprisonment.  .  .  .  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward, 
but,  believe  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle.  .  .  .  He  is  ver>*  provident,  for  he 
will  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  also  he  had  rather  submit  than  be 
counted  obstinate." 
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FROM    1610  TO    1640. 


FBABTCIB     B  AC  out, 

1561—1626. 

Were  we  to  place  authors  strictly  according  to  age,  we  shonld 
include  Bacon  in  the  same  generation  with  Sidney  and  Hooker. 
But  we  have  an  eye  rather  to  the  dates  of  the  composition  of  their 
works ;  and  most  of  Bacon's  works  were  written  after  1610. 

As  the  "  founder  of  Inductive  Philosophy,"  his  great  reputation 
is  literary  rather  than  scientific  ;  he  advanced  Science  aa  an  advo- 
cate, not  as  a  labourer  in  the  field.  He  recalled  men  from  specu- 
lation, and  urged  them  to  study  facts.  He  waa  an  eager  and  acute 
observer,  whenever  he  found  time ;  but  only  a  fraction  of  his  time 
waa  devoted  to  Scienca  Hia  service  lay  not  so  much  in  what  he 
did  himself,  as  in  the  grand  impulse  he  gave  to  others. 

The  merits  of  his  style,  as  of  every  other  style  in  that  age,  are 
variously  estimated.  Addiaon  praises  hia  grace,  Hume  calla  him 
stiff  and  rigid,  and  many  persons  would  be  unable  to  see  that 
either  of  these  criticisms  has  any  peculiar  application.  But  all 
admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  prose  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

His  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  waa  Elizabeth's  Lord  Keeper ; 
his  mother,  Anne  Cooke,  a  woman  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  accomplish- 
nients,  translated  Bishop  Jewel's  'Apology'  in  1564.  Bom  at  his 
father's  house  in  London,  Francis  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  for  two  years  and 
a  half  under  the  care  of  Whitgift,  then  Master  of  Trinity.  Of 
theae  early  days  little  ia  known,  except  that  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly grave  and  precocious  chUd,  and  was  called  by  Elizabeth  her 
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"  young  Lord  Keeper ; "  it  is  said,  also,  that  before  he  left  Cam- 
bridge he  had  begun  to  dislike  Aristotle  as  being  barren  of  prac- 
tical fruit  Previous  to  his  father's  death  in  1579,  he  had  spent 
more  than  two  years  in  Paris  with  the  English  ambassador  there. 
His  ideal  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  to  make  statecraft  his 
profession,  and  reserve  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  for  study. 
But  his  father's  death  leaving  him  without  adequate  provision, 
and  his  uncle  Burleigh  refusing  to  find  him  a  sinecure,  he  was 
com^^Ued  to  take  up  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  admitted  as 
an  utter  barrister  in  1582 ;  and  thenceforth  his  time  was  distrib- 
uted between  the  practice  of  law,  public  business,  and  his  great 
literary  projects.  Under  Elizabeth  his  promotion  was  not  rapid  : 
the  Queen  thought  him  "  showy  and  not  deep "  in  law ;  he  had 
enemies  at  Court  in  his  uncle  and  cousin ;  and  his  generous  patron, 
Essex,  did  him  more  harm  than  good  by  indiscreet  urgency.  He 
got  nothing  but  the  reversion  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Star-Chamber, 
which  did  not  fall  in  for  twenty  years ;  he  applied  in  vain  for  the 
Attorney-Generalship,  the  Solicitor-Generalship,  and  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Rolls.  Under  James,  he  became  Solicitor-General  in 
1607,  Attorney-General  in  16 13,  Lord  Chancellor  in  161 7.  In 
1620  appeared  the  *  Novum  Organum.'  In  1621  he  underwent 
the  well-known  censure  of  Parliament,  being  fined  and  deprived  of 
the  Great  Seal  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  studious 
retirement,  during  which  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
literary  works.  In  the  spring  of  1626  he  caught  a  chill  when 
experimenting  with  snow,  and  died  on  Easter-day,  April  9. 

His  chief  English  works  are  the  *  Essays,'  the  *  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  the  *  History  of  Henry  VII.,'  the  *  New  Atlantis,'  and 

*  Sylva  Syl varum.'  Of  the  Essays  there  were  three  different  issues : 
ten  essays  in  1597,  under  the  title  *  Essays,  Religious  Meditations, 
Places  of  persuasion  and  dissuasion;'  thirty-eight  in  16 12,  entitled 

*  The  Essays  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King's  Solicitor- 
General;'  fifty-eight  in  1625,  entitled  *The  Essays  or  Counsels, 
Civil  and  Moral,  of,'  &c.  The  *  Advancement  of  Learning '  (which 
he  translated  into  Latin,  and  enlarged  during  his  retirement,  call- 
ing it  *  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ')  was  published  in  1605.  The 
'  History  of  Henry  VII.'  was  his  first  work  after  he  was  banished 
from  Court.  The  *New  Atlantis'  was  written  about  the  same 
time;  it  is  a  romance   somewhat  after  the  manner  of   More's 

*  Utopia,'  the  design  being  to  describe  a  college  fully  equipped  for 
the  study  of  Nature  on  the  inductive  method.  *  Sylva  Sylvarum ' 
or  the  *  Natural  History,'  —  a  collection  of  facts  touching  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  made  partly  from  observation,  partly  from 
books — was  the  last  work  of  his  Ufa 

Bacon  seems  to  have  been  in  person  a  little,  broad,  square- 
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aliouldered,  brown  man,  thin  and  nervous  -  looking.      He  Iiad  a 
la.rgt:  liead  and  siuaJI  featares. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  anylting  like  an  exact 
valuation  of  Bacon's  intellectual  |K)wer.  Wo  Htate  only  what  lies 
upon  the  surface  when  we  say  that  the  charaeter  and  jiroducts  of 
hia  intellect  are  very  often  as  much  over-estimated  upon  one  aide 
as  they  are  under-estimated  u[>on  another,  He  is  frequently  praised 
as  if  he  had  originated  and  established  the  inductive  method,  as  if 
lie  had  laid  down  the  caiums  appealed  to  in  modem  science  as  the 
ultimate  conditions  of  sound  induction.  This  it<  going  too  far. 
Bacon  was  an  orator,  iint  a  worker ;  a  Tyrtieus,  not  a  Miltiadea. 
Ha  rendered  a  great  sei'vice  by  urging  recoureo  to  observation  and 
experiment  rather  thau  to  speculation  ;  but  neither  by  precept  nor 
by  example  did  he  show  how  to  observe  and  experiment  well,  or  so 
as  to  arrive  at  substantial  conclusions.  Not  by  precept ;  for  if 
modem  inductive  method  were  no  better  than  Bacon's  inductive 
method,  Macaulay's  caricature  of  the  process  wciuld  not  l<e  so  very 
uniike  the  reality.  Nor  by  eiamplt- ;  for  ilio  uiiijiiiiiy  of  )ii-;  own 
generalisations  are  loose  to  a  de<^vf,  Ti,  i-.ill  linrini  tin'  r,iiiiLi!irf>f 
scientific  method  is  to  mistake  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  to 
do  him  an  injustice  by  resting  his  fame  upon  a  false  foundatioa 
Unwearied  activity,  inexhauBtible  construct iveneaB — that^  and  not 
scientific  patience  or  accuracy,  was  his  characteristic.  \He  had 
what  Peter  Heylin  calls  "a  chymicol  brain  ;"  every  group  of  facts 
that  entered  his  mind  he  restlessly  threw  into  new  combinations. 
We  over-estimate  the  man  upon  one  side  when  we  give  him  credit 
for  scientific  rigour ;  his  contemporary  Gilbert,  who  wrote  upon 
the  magnet,  probably  had  more  scientific  caution  and  accuracy 
than  he.  And  we  under-estimate  him  upon  another  aide  when  we 
speak  as  if  the  Inductive  Philosophy  hod  been  the  only  outcome  of 
hia  ever-active  brain.  His  projects  of  reform  in  Law  were  almost 
as  vast  as  his  projects  of  reform  in  Philosophy.  In  Politics  he 
drew  up  opinions  on  every  question  of  importance  dnriDg  the 
forty  years  of  his  public  life,  and  was  often  employed  bj  the 
Queen  and  Lord  Burleigh  to  write  papers  of  Stat«.  All  this  was 
done  in  addition  to  his  practical  work  as  a  lawyer.  And  yet  his 
multiplex  labours  do  not  seem  to  have  used  up  his  mental  vigour ; 
his  acheraes  always  outran  human  powers  of  performanc&  His 
ambition  was  not  to  make  one  great  finished  effort  and  then  rest ; 
his  intellectual  appetite  seemed  almost  insatiable.' 

>  It  in  a  curioofl  problem  to  make  out  why  an  intellect  «a  ocnte  and  active 
revolted  from  the  Fubtleties  o[  the  schiMlmsn,  and  did  not  nther  torn  to  them 
as  Its  most  congenial  elemenL  Part  of  the  explanation  is  doabUewi  to  be  found 
in  the  higli  development  of  hla  eensea,  in  th«  strong  arrest  of  his  mind  udod  the 
nuter  world.  A  meditatire  man  will  walk  tor  inilea  throogh  tha  conntrv,  and 
be  uoable  to  describe  mlDutely  any  one  object  that  he  haa  Man,    Bacou'a  ef  e 
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In  a  man  with  such  prodigious  activity  of  intellect,  and  such  a 
bent  towards  analysing  and  classifying  dry  facts,  we  do  not  look 
for  much  warmth  of  feeling.  He  is  not  likely  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  either  in  imagining  objects  of  tender  affection  or  in  doting 
upon  actual  objects.  The  world  has  not  yet  seen  the  intellect  of  a 
Bacon  combined  with  the  sentimentality  of  a  Sterne,  or  the  phil- 
anthropy of  a  Howard.  The  works  of  Bacon  afford  very  little  food 
for  ordinary  human  feelings.  All  the  pleasure  we  gain  from  them 
is  founded  upon  their  intellectual  excellences.  Even  the  similitudes 
are  intellectual  rather  than  emotional,  ingenious  rather  than  touch- 
ing or  poetical  To  adapt  an  image  of  Ben  Joiison's — the  wine  of 
Bacon's  writings  is  a  dry  wine.  As  we  read,  we  experience  the 
pleasure  of  surmounting  obstacles ;  we  are  electrified  by  unexpected 
analogies,  and  the  sudden  revelations  of  new  aspects  in  familiar 
things ;  and  we  symjmthise  more  or  less  with  the  boundless  ex- 
hilaration of  a  mind  that  pierces  with  ease  and  swiftness  through 
barriers  that  reduce  other  minds  to  torpor  and  stagnancy. 

Our  author  says  of  himself  that  he  was  not  bom  "  under  Jupiter 
that  loveth  business ; "  "  the  contemplative  planet  carried  him 
away  solely.''  He  had  not  the  physical  constitution  needed  to 
bear  the  worry  and  fatigue  of  the  actual  direction  of  affairs — not 
to  say  that  he  was  so  engrossed  with  his  intellectual  projects  that 
practical  drudgery  was  intolerably  irksome.  As  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  cleared  off  a  large  accumulation  of  unheard  cases  with  great 
despatch;  but  he  proved  unequal  to  the  minuter  duties  of  the 
office,  and  allowed  subordinates  to  do  as  they  pleased.^ 

Opinions, — The  following  is  a  bare  outline  of  Bacon's  great 
philosophical  project:   ''The  ' Instauratio '  is  to  be  divided  into 

probably  drank  in  everything  as  he  went  along ;  or,  if  not  everything,  at  least 
enough  to  keep  him  thinking  about  external  things. 

}  §o  much  has  been  made  of  certain  specific  charges  of  moral  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  Bacon,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  over  without  some  notice.  Atten- 
tive readers  will  have  anticipated  our  explanation.  Take  the  case  of  Essex. 
Essex  warmly  patronised  Bacon,  pleaded  with  the  Queen  for  his  preferment,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  an  estate.  Yet  when  Essex  was  chained  with  treasonable 
practices,  Bacon,  as  one  of  the  Queen's  Counsel,  took  part  in  the  impeachment. 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  minute  casuistry  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  iin- 
pulsive  Essex  forced  his  patronage  and  his  favours  upon  Bacon,  and  that  Bacon, 
wliile  he  feared  to  discourage  such  a  man's  friendship,  was  acutely  aware  of  its 
inconveniences.  A  man  of  high  honour  would  have  firmly  declined  Essex's 
services ;  a  generous  man,  who  had  accepted  such  services,  would  have  felt 
bound  to  stand  by  Essex  to  the  last ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
have  acted  otherwise  than  as  Bacon  acted.  His  conduct  in  the  Chancellorship  is 
a  plainer  case.  The  faults  that  have  been  proved  a^inst  him  were  faults  of 
omission,  not  of  commission.  He  was  engrossed  ¥rith  his  *  Novum  OiKanum-'  and 
other  projects,  and  closed  his  eyes  to  the  doings  of  subordinates.  He  may  even 
have  received  bribe-money  ttom  them  without  being  at  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
particolarB.  We  can  quite  believe  his  declaration  that  he  never  gave  judgment 
*'  wiUi  a  bribe  in  hia  eye."  He  broke  faith,  not  with  justice,  but  with  the  giver 
of  the  bribe. 
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six  portions,  of  which  the  first  ia  to  contain  a  general  surrey  of 
the  present  state  of  knowled^  In  the  second,  men  ore  to  be 
taught  how  to  use  their  understandiug  aright  in  the  investigation 
of  nature.  In  ike  third,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  to 
be  stored  up  as  in  a  treasure-houae,  aa  the  niateriaU  on  which  the 
new  method  ia  to  be  employed.     In  the  fourth,  examples  are  to  he 

fiven  of  its  operation  and  of  the  reauits  to  which  it  leads.  The 
fth  ia  to  contain  what  Bacon  had  aci;ompliahed  in  natural  philo- 
sophy without  the  aid  of  his  own  method,  but  merely  "  by  what 
may  be  called  common  reason.  In  the  eixth  part  "will  be  set 
forth  the  new  philosophy — the  result  of  the  application  of  the  new 
method  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

No  sketch  can  here  be  attempted  of  his  methods  of  induction. 
They  possess  little  or  no  scientific  value.  He  had  no  conception 
of  valid  proof.  His  own  speculations  are  as  rash  as  anjthing  to 
be  found  in  the  schoolmen.  Thus,  among  his  '  Prerogative  In- 
stances '  he  lays  down  that  preciouH  stones,  diamonds  and  rubies, 
are  fine  exudations  of  fitone,  junt  a.-:  tin-  iriini  of  trees  is  a  fine 
straining  through  the  wood  and  liark.  Hi'  n^pwits  Ihi^  theory 
in  the  '  Hylva  ^ylvarum.'  Of  the  thousand  paragraphs  in  the 
'Sylva'  touching  natural  phenomena  and  their  causes,  there  is 
hardly  one  that  does  not  contain  some  speculation  equally  fancifuL 
The  opinions  contained  in  his  Essays ' — observations  and  pre- 
cepts on  man  and  society— are  perhaps  the  most  permanent  evi- 
dence of  his  sagacity.  In  this  field  he  was  thoroughly  at  home ; 
the  study  of  mankind  occupied  the  largest  part  of  his  tima  The 
Essays  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects — Truth,  Death,  Dis- 
simulation, Superstition,  Plantations,  l^Iasks  and  Triumphs,  Beauty, 
Deformity,  Vicissitudes  of  Things,  To  give  any  general  idea  of 
the  contents  of  so  many  closely-packed  pages  of  solid  observation, 
is  impossible  within  our  limits.  It  may  be  said  that  to  men  wish- 
ing to  rise  in  the  world  by  politic  management  of  their  fellow- 
men,  Bacon's  E.^says  are  the  best  handbook  hitherto  published. 
His  own  worldly  windom  was  clenched  by  the  significant  aphorism, 
"  By  indignities  men  come  to  dignities." 

His  opinions  in  religion  have  been  disputed.  We  know  that 
his  mother  considered  him  remiss  in  the  matter  of  family  prayers, 
and  in  this  respect  not  a  pattern  to  his  elder  brother.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  his  WTitings  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
has  been  doubt«d  whether  a  work  called  '  The  Christian  Para- 
doxes '  was  written  by  him  ;  but  if  it  was,  it  is  only  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be — a  paradoxical  expression  of  orthodoxy.  He  did  not, 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  deny  the  argument  from  final  causes.     He 

1  The  second  ji«rt  of  the  title — "Counsels  Civil  and  Uoral"  is  much  more 
descriptive  of  the  book,  but  it  han  been  dropped,  and  would  be  difflenit  to  re- 
vise.   TtiB  original  tea  easa;'  contained  klmoat  Doling  bat  maiiniB  of  pmdeoca. 
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only  maintained  that  looking  for  final  causes  is  a  distraction  from 
the  investigation  of  physical  causes.  He  would  seem  to  have  held 
that  theology  can  be  founded  only  on  the  Bible,  and  that  whatever 
is  affirmed  there  must  be  believed  implicitly. 


ELEMENTS   OF  STYLE. 

Vocafmlary, — Bacon's  range  of  subjects  was  wide,  and  his  com- 
mand of  'v^ords  within  that  range  as  great  as  any  man  could  have 
acquired.  He  took  pains  to  keep  his  vocabulary  ricL  From 
some  private  notes  that  have  been  preserved,  we  see  that  he  had  a 
habit  of  jotting  down  and  refreshing  his  memory  with  varieties  of 
expression  on  all  subjects  that  were  likely  to  occur  for  discussion. 

He  uses  a  great  many  more  obsolete  words  than  either  Hooker 
or  Sidney.  To  be  sure,  the  language  of  the  feelings  and  the 
language  of  theology  have  changed  less  than  the  language  of 
science.  But  in  his  narrative  and  in  his  Essays,  as  well  as  in 
his  scientific  writings,  Bacon  shows  a  decided  preference  now 
and  then  for  "inkhorn  terma"  In  his  *  History  of  King  Hen- 
ry VIL'  we  meet  with  such  words  as  "  habilitate  "  for  qualified^ 
"  the  brocage  of  an  usurper  "  for  the  baits  or  panderings  of  an 
usurper,  "  impatronise  himself  of "  for  rnake  himself  patron  of, 
"difficile  to"  for  slow  to  or  unwilling  to, — and  suchlike.  How 
archaic  the  scientific  style  is  may  be  seen  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  *  Sylva  Sylvarum '  —  perhaps  an  extreme  case. 
It  is  headed,  '*  Experiment  Solitary  touching  Change  of  Aliments 
and  Medicines : " — 


**  It  helpeth  both  in  medicine  and  aliment,  to  change  and  not  to  continue 
the  same  medicine  and  aliment  still.  The  cause  is,  for  that  nature,  by 
continual  use  of  anything,  groweth  to  a  satiety  and  dullness,  either  of 
appetite  or  working.  And  we  see  that  assuetude  of  things  hurtful  doth 
make  them  lose  their  force  to  hurt ;  as  poison  which  with  use  some  have 
brought  themselves  to  brook.  And  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  though  things 
helpral,  by  custom,  lose  their  force  to  lielp.  I  count  intermission  almost 
the  same  thing  with  change  ;  for  that  that  hath  been  intermitted  is  after  a 
sort  new. " 

The  phrase  "  for  that "  in  place  of  inasmuch  as  is  used  so  often 
by  Bacon  as  almost  to  be  a  mannerism.  The  frequent  use  corre- 
sponds to  his  habit  of  accounting  for  things. 

Sentences. — His  general  structure  of  sentence,  as  shown  in  his 
'Advancement  of  Learning,'  his  History,  and  his  occasional  dis- 
courses, is  less  elaborate  but  more  modem  than  in  Hooker's 
average  style.  His  sentences  are  shorter  and  more  pointed ;  and 
being  comimratively  free  from  pedantic  inversions,  have  a  more 
modem  flow.  In  the  placing  of  qualifying  clauses  he  is  less 
awkward.     The  following  period,  from  his  "  Discourse  in  praise  of 

Q 
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Elizabeth,"  if  somewhat  intricate,  is  well  built,  and  graduated  to  a 
dimajt ; — 

'■  Tho  benefttfl  of  Almijjhty  Goil  upon  tliis  l»nU,  since  tiie  time  that  in 
His  singular  providence  Ho  led  as  it  were  by  tho  Iiand,  »iid  placed  in  tlie 
kingdoiD,  Hi»  eomnt,  our  Queen  Klim))etii,  are  such,  as  not  in  hoH«l' 
ing  or  in  confidence  of  onrefliTea,  bnt  in  praiaB  of  Ilia  holy  nam?,  an 
worthy  to  be  Ixit^  considered  snd  coafeaaad,  yea,  and  rogislered  in  porpelu*) 
maniory. " 

Tho  next,  from  the  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'  is  an  average 

siiecimen  of  hia  long  sentence: — 

"  And  for  matter  of  policy  and  govemnieiit.  that  leamiug  ahoilld  lathvr 
hurt  than  oniibte  thereunto,  is  a  tiling  very  iniprobable :  we  see  it  ia  nt- 
<nunted  an  error  to  caniniit  a  nntural  body  to  empiric  phyaiciaae,  whii^h 
i^immonly  have  a  few  pleasing  receipts  whereupon  they  are  coutideat  and 
adv-eiitiirous,  but  know  iieilbei  the  causes  of  diseases,  nor  the  coniplexioiit 
of  patients,  nor  paiil  of  accidents,  nor  the  true  method  of  cures :  we  see  it 
is  a  like  error  to  rely  upon  advocates  or  inwyera,  which  ans  only  men  of 
practice  and  not  grounded  in  their  boolcs,  who  are  many  times  nuily  sur- 
prised when  mutter  falleth  out  baaides  their  experiencs,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  causes  they  handle :  so  by  like  reason  it  cumot  he  hut  a  matter  of  doubt- 
ful consequence  if  atntes  be  iiionaspid  by  eminrle  statesmen,  not  well  min^'k-l 
idth  men  grounded  in  learning. "  ' 

The  Essays,  pai^icularly  the  earlier  ones,  are  full  of  balance  and 

point,  suiting  their  character  as  emphatic  aphoristic  precepts.  The 
Essay  on  Studies,  the  first  of  the  original  ten,  is  more  than  usually 
balanced : — ■ 

"  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted; 
nor  to  tind  talk  and  discourse  ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are 
to  be  tsste<l,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested ;  that  is,  soma  books  are  to  bo  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be 
read,  hut  not  cllriottsly  ;  and  same  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  dili- 
gence and  attention.  .  .  .  Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a 
ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memoiy  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  bad  need 
have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  bad  need  have  mncb  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise  ;  poets  witty  ; 
the  mathematics  aubtite  ;  natural  philosophy  deep  ;  moral  grave  ;  logic  and 
rhetoric  able  to  contend." 

The  following  is  from  his  sagacious  Essay  "Of  Negotiat- 
ing :  ■■— 

"  It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by  letter.  Letters  are 
good,  when  a  man  would  draw  an  answer  by  letter  ba!ck  again  ;  or  when  it 
may  serve  for  a  man's  justification  afterwards  to  produce  his  own  letter  ;  or 
where  it  may  be  danger  to  be  intorrupted  or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in 
person  is  good,  when  a  man's  face  breedetb  regard,  as  commonly  with  in- 
feriors ;  or  in  tender  csaes,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance  of  him 
with  whom  he  speaketh  may  give  him  a  direction  how  far  to  go  ;  and  gen- 
erally, when  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself  liberty  either  to  disavow  or  to 
expoond." 
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Again — 

"All  practice  is  to  discover  or  to  work.  Men  discover  themselves  iu 
trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares,  and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have 
somewhat  done  and  cannot  find  an  apt  pretext  If  you  would  work  any 
man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him  ;  or 
his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him  ;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantap^es,  and  so 
awe  him  ;  or  those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern  him.  ' 

Paragraphs, — -In  connection  with  the  paragraph  may  be  noticed 
a  peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  the  Essays.  As  a  rule,  Bacon's 
paragraphs  are,  comparatively,  very  good;  he  has  a  sense  of 
method  and  good  arrangement.  In  the  *  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing '  he  adheres  to  a  simple  scheme ;  and  the  sentences  of  separate 
paragraphs  are  not  inconsecutive  nor  complicated,  as  Hooker's 
sometimes  are.  But  the  Essays  are  of  a  peculiar  structure. 
They  are  not,  nor  are  they  intended  to  be,  consecutive  ex|)osi- 
tions ;  each  is  a  string  of  detached  reflections  and  maxims  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  subject  The  author's  intention  is  more 
apparent  in  his  first  edition  ;  he  there  distinguishes  the  transitions 
by  the  obsolete  mark  IT.  Thus,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Essay  on  Studid^,  there  are  four  such  marks,  one  at  the  head  of 
each  of  the  four  different  tacks — ^showing  that  he  changed  his  tack 
advisedly,  and  not  from  confusion. 

Figures  of  Speech — Similitudes. — Bacon's  pages  are  very  thickly 
strewn  with  similitudes.  The  first  edition  of  the  Essays  is  less 
figurative  than  the  latest  edition ;  the  enlargements  of  the  original 
ten  often  consist  of  additional  figures. 

That  his  earlier  writings  should  be  less  figurative,  accords  with 
the  character  of  his  figures.  They  are  not  elaborated  like  the 
figures  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Carlyle :  his  first  care  was  the  plain 
expression  of  his  meaning ;  he  made  little  effort  to*  obtain  simili- 
tudes, but  took  them  rather  when  they  came  of  themselves;  He 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  imaginative  writer ;  but  this  is  not 
accurate  if  imagination  is  held  to  imply  poetical  feeling:  his 
imagery  is  not  evoked  to  gratify  any  poetical  feeling  refined  or 
unrefined,  but  partly  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  partly  in  the 
exercise  of  his  incontinent  quickness  to  discover  analogy.  This 
appears  the  moment  we  look  at  any  number  of  his  similitudes 
together.  They  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  familiar  objects 
and  operations  in  nature  and  human  life.  In  his  narrative  their 
number  is  more  within  bounds,  and  they  are  usually  very  graphic  ; 
in  the  Essays  they  are  often  superfluous. 

We  shall  exemplify  his  similitudes  at  some  length,  as  the  best 
way  of  showing  that  they  are  taken  from  familiar  things,  and  that 
they  are  more  illustrative  than  poetical : — 

"  For  Pope  Alexander,  finding  himself  pent  and  locked  up  by  a  league 
and  association  of  the  principal  States  of  Italy,  that  he  could  not  make  his 
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way  fnr  the  adcmiMment  of  hi^  own  honso  (which  he  immoiicmtely  thirsted 
nfterl,  teat  dcrirau-i  lo  IroabU  the  ivalira  in  Ilnli/,  thai  he  mi-jhl  JUh  iht 
btOtr." 

When  Henry  was  threatened  with  a  Rnotch  war.  a  Cornish 
inamrection,  and  the  pretender  Porkin  Warbeck  all  at  once,  be 
judged  it— 

"  Hia  beat  and  surest  waj  to  ksep  his  strength  together  in  tlie  sent  and 
rentre  o(  liU  kingdom  ;  according  to  the  ancient  Indian  embltni — lu  fiucli  a 
.sweUing  KasOD,  to  hold  hit  hand  upon  the  middU  o/the  bltuider  that  no  side 

After  recounting  Henry's  fine  calculations  regarding  the  action 
of  Continental  powers,  he  aoya  ;— 

"  Bat  those  thinf^  were  too  Sne  to  be  fortucste  and  suoooed  iu  all  parle ; 
for  that  grtat  offairt  are  tommonty  Im  rough  and  stubborn  to  be  icrougki  upoa 
by  the  filler  edga  or  prnnU  qf  teil." 


"After  the  deceSBE  of  that  wise  and  fnrtunnti:  king,  King  llenrv  the 
Seventh,  who  died  in  the  height  ot  bis  prosperity,  there  followed  (as  nseth 
to  do  when  the  sun  auttoth  so  exceeding  clear)  one  of  the  faireat  momings  of 
a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  thia  land  or  anywhere  else." 

He  very  often  uses  these  metaphors  taken  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  weather.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign,  Henry,  in  his  account 
of  peace  and  calms,  "  did  much  overcast  his  fortunes,  which  proved 
for  many  years  together  full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempesta." 
When  the  King  has  passed  through  any  of  his  troubles,  it  is  "  fair 
weather"  again.  The  news  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  claims  "comes 
thundering  and  blazing "  from  abroad.  So  in  the  Easay  on 
Seditions  he  says  that  "  as  there  are  certain  hoUow  blasts  of 
wind,  and  secret  swellings  of  seas  before  tempests,  so  are  there 
in  States."  Perhaps  his  most  favourite  figures  are  those  taken 
from  medicine  and  surgery :  he  is  fond  of  likening  individuals 
and  societies  to  a  body,  and  supposing  them  subject  to  disease, 
or  operated  on  by  %  physician  or  surgeon.     Thus — 

"  The  King  of  Scotland  kbonred  under  the  aame  disease  that  King  Henry 
did  (tliough  more  mortal,  aa  it  afUrwarde  appeared),  that  is,  discontented 
BUbjectB,  apt  to  rise  and  raise  tumult." 

So  with  King  Henry,  insurrection  was  "  almost  a  fever  that  took 
him  every  year."  In  his  punishment  of  treason,  Henry  "com- 
monly drew  hlood  (aa  physicians  do),  rather  to  save  life  than  to 
spill  it."     A  good  many  figures  of  this  kind  might  be  picked  from 

the  Essays.     Thus — 

"  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  all  the  particular  remedies  which  learninfi; 
doth  minUUir  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind — somedines  purging  the  ill 
opening  the  obatructiona,  aometimea  belping  Oxb  digi'S- 
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tion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and 
ulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like. " 

Again,  regarding  seditions,  he  says : — 

*'  To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontentments  to  evaporate  (so 
it  be  without  too  great  insolence  or  bravery)  is  a  safe  way.  For  he  that 
tumeth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth 
malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  imposthumations. " 

His  well-known  figure  concerning  Truth  has  a  more  poetical  tone 
than  his  figures  usually  have : — 

"  This  same  Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masks  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily 
as  candle-lights. " 

This  was  written  after  his  fall  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  in  these 
latest  Essays,  both  the  subjects  and  the  illustrations  show  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  pleasures  of  retirement. 

Other  figures  than  similitudes  occur  in  Bacon's  writing.  A 
"  corrective  spice  "  of  antithesis  runs  through  all  his  works ;  some- 
times conducing  to  clearness  and  force,  sometimes  amusing  with 
its  ingenuity.  It  is  illustrated  in  extracts  under  various  heads. 
Of  the  abrupt  figures  he  makes  very  little  use ;  his  style  is  too 
grave  and  sober.  At  the  same  time  he  knows  their  effect  in 
declamation,  and  introduces  them  upon  occasion.  See  an  instance 
at  p.  248. 

QUALITIES   OF  STYLE. 

StmplicUy, — The  best  evidence  of  the  general  intelligibility  of 
Bacon's  style  la  that  so  little  has  been  said  about  it.  He  is  neither 
markedly  Latinised  nor  markedly  familiar;  he  is  perhaps  less 
affected  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  In  his  *  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  addressed  to  King  James,  he  seems  to  humour  the 
jiedantry  of  the  monarch,  and  introduces  not  a  few  Latin  quota- 
tions without  translating  them.  In  his  other  -  works  there  is  less 
of  this ;  there  is  little  obstruction  to  our  getting  at  his  meaning, 
except  an  occasional  technical  term.  And  through  all  his  writings 
the  numerous  homely  and  pointed  illustrations  make  his  meaning 
abundantly  luminous. 

Clearness, — In  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  he  is  much  superior 
to  any  of  the  Elizabethan  writers.  To  quote  the  arrangement  of 
his  'Novum  Organum'  (see  p.  240)  is  hardly  pertinent,  seeing 
that  it  was  written  in  lAtin ;  still,  it  may  be  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  his  orderly  and  simple  method  The  order  of  topics  in 
the  '  Advancement  of  Learning '  is  also  both  simple  and  free  from 
confusion.  His  classification  of  the  sciences,  though  deficient  as 
a  scientific  classification  for  modem  purposes,  being  superseded  b^ 
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tlie  vast  enlargement  of  ihe  aulyects  of  Iiuman  knowledge  in  re- 
cent times,  is  a.  very  lucid  division  bo  far  aa  it  goes,  and  aa  "a 
small  globe  of  the  intellectual  world"  was  verj- serviceaWe  in  its 
day.  The  divisions  are  so  dear,  and  proceed  upon  distinctions  sn 
familiar,  tliat  though  the  subdivision  is  carried  to  the  eightii 
do)jree,  there  is  not  the  least  perj)lexity  to  any  mind  of  ordinary 
education. 


blance  is  only  slender  and  auperfioiaL  I>istifflctne.=is  in  the  use  of 
words  was  no  part  of  his  scheme  of  philosophical  reformation  ;  the 
confusion  of  ambiguous  terms  in  science  could  not  begin  to  be  felt 
nntil  science  was  more  advanced 

Still,  in  one  of  the  subjects  that  his  practical  life  brought  him 
to  consider,  we  find  him  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  loosely  applying 
tlie  same  term  to  things  not  precisely  alike.  With  reference  to 
the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,  be  objected  to  the  term  prieia 
for  a  clergyman ;  minitter.  he  said,  or  prahyter,  would  bo  better. 
and  the  term  jirioat  should  be  reserved  for  the  sacrificing  priests 
under  the  old  law. 

Apart  from  rigid  exactness,  Bacon  has  in  an  eminent  degree 
what  is  called  incisiveness  of  style ;  his  words  and  figures  go 
straight  to  the  point.  His  remarks  on  Studies  are  a  good  exam>le 
of  making  a  statement  clear  by  giving  counter-statements,  lliis 
art  of  style  appears  in  all  his  writings.  True,  he  often  uses  the 
"  but "  of  contrast  where  there  is  no  real  opposition,  and  merely 
to  indicate  a  fresh  start ;  nevertheless  he  does  make  frequent  and 
effective  use  of  contrast  for  purposes  of  exact  expression.     Thus — 

"Thire  fottowed  this  year,  beinj;  the  second  of  the  King's  reini,  a  str&n^e 
nccident  of  state,  whereof  the  rclntiona  which  we  hsve  are  so  naked,  as  they 
leave  it  scarce  credible  ;  not  for  the  wi/ure  of  il  (for  it  hath  fallen  out  oft), 
bill  for  the  Jiianner  and  circvm^aiife  of  it,  e9]ieeialty  in  the  beginnings." 
Here  we  have,  in  a  less  finished  form,  the  scrupulosity  of  qualifi- 
cation that  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  style  of  De  Quincey. 
The  following  sentence,  which  is  more  finished,  contains  a  vividly 
incisive  ase  of  contrast ; — ■ 


The  passages  italicised  in  the  two  following  contain  ingenious 
distinctions  clearly  expressed : — 

"  For  the  opinion  of  plenty  ia  amongst  the  causes  of  want,  and  the  grent 
qunntity  of  books  makoth  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than  lack  ;  which  gnr- 
rhnriiK  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  remtditd  bg  making  no  more  books,  but  by 
making  inOT-e  good  boots,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Aloses,  might  devour  the 
SFrjieuts  of  the  encbanteis." 
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Towards  removing  all  hindrances  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he 
says : — 

**  The  endeavoars  of  a  private  man  may  be  but  as  an  image  in  a  cross- 
way,  that  may  point  cU  the  way,  hut  cannot  go  U." 

Strength, — The  quality  of  strength  in  his  style  is  intellectual 
rather  than  emotional.  In  his  narrative  there  is  very  little  expres- 
sion of  feeling;  the  strength  comes  chiefly  from  conciseness,  secured 
by  comprehensive  statement,  pregnant  metaphor,  and  occasional 
strokes  of  epigrammatic  condensation.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  way  of  relating  events ;  in  disentangling  a  variety 
of  motives  or  exhibiting  negotiations,  he  allows  himself  greater 
amplitude : — 

' '  At  York  there  came  fresh  and  more  certain  advertisement  that  the  Lord 
Lovell  was  at  hand  with  a  great  power  of  men,  and  that  the  Statfords  were 
in  arms  in  Worcestershire,  and  had  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Worcester  to  assail  it.  The  King,  as  a  prince  of  great  and  profound  judg- 
ment, was  not  much  moved  with  it,  for  that  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  or 
remnant  of  Bosworth  Field,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  main  party  of  the 
house  of  York.  But  he  was  more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  resist 
the  rebels  than  of  the  resistance  itself,  for  that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people 
whose  affections  he  suspected.  But  the  action  enduring  no  delay,  he  did 
speedily  levy  and  send  against  the  Lord  Lovell  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  ill  armed,  but  well  assured  (being  taken  some  few  out  of  his  own 
train,  and  the  rest  out  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of  such  as  were  safe  to 
be  trusted),  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  And  as  his  manner 
was  to  send  his  pardons  rather  before  the  sword  than  after,  he  gave  commis- 
sion to  the  Duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  all  that  would  come  in,  which  the 
Duke,  upon  his  approach  to  the  Lord  Lovell 's  camp,  did  perform.  And  it 
fell  out  as  the  King  expected  ;  the  heralds  were  the  great  ordnance." 

The  effect  of  the  vigorous  expression  is  enhanced  by  the  pene- 
trating ingenuity  and  freshness  of  the  thought  We  spoke  of  this 
in  our  survey  of  his  character.  The.  pleasure  of  reading  him  is 
almost  purely  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  How 
little  gratification  he  affords  to  ordinary  human  feeling  will  be 
made  apparent  by  a  single  example.  Contrast  the  following  with 
Hooker's  manner  of  approaching  a  similar  theme;  Bacon's  subtlety 
is  at  work  to  discover  arguments  where  Hooker  is  lost  in  adora- 
tion : — 

*'  First,  therefore,  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  archetype  or 
first  platform,  which  is  in  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  observed  with  sobriety  ;  wherein  we  may  not 
seek  it  by  the  name  of  learning ;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired, 
and  all  knowled^  in  God  is  origmal ;  and  therefore  we  must  look  for  it  by 
another  name,  that  of  wisdom  or  sapience,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it 

*'  It  is  so,  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  creation  we  see  a  double  emanation 
of  virtue  from  God ;  the  one  referring  more  projwrly  to  power,  the  other  to 
wisdom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making  the  subsistence  of  the  matter,  and 
the  other  in  disposing  the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being  supposed,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  for  anything  wnich  appeareth  in  the  history  of  the  creation^ 
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tlip  ronfiued  matt,  uid  matter  of  hoyen  anil  curtli  was  made  in  a  moment; 
anil  the  order  and  disposition  of  that  cbaog  or  tnau  wna  the  work  of  dz   ^ 
(lays  ;  sucli  a  notn  of  dilTeroDco  it  pleased  God  ta  put  apos  the  norka  of 
i>awi>r  and  the  works  of  wiadotn  ;  wherewith  concnrrelh  that  in  the  formei  4 
It  19  not  Bet  down  that  Qod  said,  Let  then  br  heaven  imd  earlh,  as  it  ia  Mt    t 
down  of  the  worka  foUowiog,  bot  artnally  that  God  made  heaTon  and  uuth : 
tlie  ono  conying  the  stylo  of  s  manufaftare,  and  the  other  of  a  ' 
or  c^ounml. 

"To  proceed  to  that  which  is  ne«  in  oriler  from  Ood  to  spirits ;      

as  far  as  credit  i«  to  be  given  to  the  cele^^al  hierarchy  of  that  supposed    . 
Dionysius,  the  aenator  of  Athens,  the  first  place  or  degree  if    '        '    ''~~ 


id  imtth :  J 
;  we  find  3 


angels  of  love,   wliich  are  termed  seraphim  ;  the  second  to  the  (.ngels  c('  • 

'  'ch  are  termed  chvrubim  ;  ami  the  tlunl,  and  so  foUowing  pla«%,  J 

i,  principalitiiffl,  and  the  rest,  whith  are  all  angels  of  power  and   ] 


ministry,  so  as  the  angels  of  knowk'dgn  and  iUuniination  are  placed  hefott    ' 
the  angels  of  oiEce  and  domination."  | 

Though  not  naturally  inclined  to  address  the  feelings  so  much  1 
as  the  reason.  Bacon  knew,  and  u[»n  occa^on  practised,  the  aris  < 
of  elevation.  Tho  chief  English  specimen  of  bn  more  ambitiou 
rhetoric  ie  a  discourse  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  written  when  he  wu 
about  thirty.  It  ia  a  very  good  example  of  artificial  strength.  In 
the  following  sample,  the  strength  is  gained  chiefly  hy  figures  of 
speech  proper, — by  declamatory  departure  from  the  ordinary  fonas 
of  speech  : — 

"To  speak  of  her  fortune,  that  which  I  did  reserve  for  a  garland  of  her 
honour  ;  and  that  ia  that  ahe  livoth  a  virgin^  and  hath  no  children  ;  so  it  is 
that  which  maketh  all  her  other  virtues  and  acts  more  sacred,  more  august, 
more  divine.  Let  them  leave  children  that  leave  no  other  memory  in  their 
times.     BrutOTum  eclernilaa,  lobolea.     Revolve  izi  histories  the  i 


u  shall  not  find  any  of  rare  felicity,  but  either  he  died 
childless,  or  his  line  spent  soon  after  his  death,  or  else  was  unfortunate  in 
his  children.  Should  a  man  have  them  to  be  slain  by  his  vassals,  as  the 
posthumUB  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  F  or  to  call  them  his  imposthumes,  as 
Augustus  Csesar  called  his  t  Peruse  the  catalogue— Cornelius  Sylla,  Juliua 
Caesar,  Flavins  Vespasianus,  Sevems,  Constantinns  the  Great,  and  many 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  forced  declamation  with  the 
ingenious  antithetic  conceits  on  the  same  theme  in  his  Essay  on 
Parents  and  Children : — 

"  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is  common  to  beasU  ;  but  memory,  merit, 
and  noble  works  are  proper  to  men.  And  surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest 
works  and  fuundntiona  have  proceeded  from  childless  men,  which  have 
sought  to  ei:presa  the  images  of  their  minds  where  thoee  of  their  bodies  have 
failed.     So  me  care  of  posterity  ia  most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity," 

SrNDS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Narrative. — Bacon's  '  History  of  Henry  VIL'  was  written  upon 
a  principle  enounced  in  his  'Advancement  of  Learning.'  After 
saying  that  history  b  of  three  kinds  according  as  "  it  representetb 
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a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an  action/'  and  that  "the  first  we  call 
chronicles,  the  second  lives,  and  the  third  narrations  or  relations," 
he  goes  on — 

"Of  these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete  and  absolute  kind  of 
history,  and  hath  most  estimation  and  glory,  yet  the  second  excelleth  it  in 
profit  and  use,  and  the  third  in  verity  and  sincerity.  For  the  history  of 
times  representeth  the  magnitude  of  actions,  and  the  public  faces  and  de- 
portments of  persons,  and  jmsselh  over  in  silence  the  smaller  passages  and 
tnolians  of  men  and  matters.  But  such  being  the  workmanship  of  God, 
as  He  doth  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wires,  maxima  e 
minimis  suspendens,  it  comes  therefore  to  pass  that  such  histories  do  rather 
set  forth  the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and  imoard  resorts  thereof.  But 
lives,  if  they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to  repre- 
sent, in  whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and  private,  have 
a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively 
representation." 

This  ideal  of  history  bears  some  resemblance  to  Carlyle's  anti- 
Dryasdust  views.  Bacon,  a  more  acute  and  dispassionate  observer 
than  the  historian  of  Friedrich,  and  practically  acquainted  with 
the  ends  and  expedients  of  kings,  has  left  us  what  is  probably  the 
very  best  history  of  its  kind.  He  wrote  it  in  a  few  months,  tak- 
ing his  facts  from  the  Chroniclers,  and  having  access  to  few,  if 
any,  original  documents;  and  consequently  its  peculiar  merit  is 
not  accuracy :  still,  even  if  it  is  taken  on  that  ground,  his  sagacity 
and  knowledge  of  state  affairs  proved  so  true  a  guide,  that  his 
views  of  the  main  actions  have  not  been  set  aside  by  more  patient 
investigators.  Considered  on  its  own  claims  as  an  explanation  of 
events  by  reference  to  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  chief  actor, 
it  is  perhaps  a  better  model  than  any  history  that  has  been  pub- 
lished sinca  "  He  gives,"  says  Bishop  Nicholson,  "  as  sprightly  a 
view  of  the  secrets  of  Henry's  Council  as  if  he  had  been  President 
of  it" 

In  one  respect  Bacon's  History  is  in  strong  contrast  to  Macau- 
lay's.  In  relating  the  schemes  and  actions  of  such  a  king  as 
Henry,  Macaulay  would  have  overlaid  the  narrative  with  strong 
expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  Bacon  writes  calmly, 
narrating  facts  and  motives  without  any  comment  of  a  moml 
nature.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  criticises,  but  it  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  politician,  not  of  a  moralist;  a  piece  of  cruelty  or 
perfidy  is  either  censured  only  as  being  injudicious,  or  not  com- 
mented upon  at  all  On  this  ground  he  is  visited  with  a  sonorous 
declamation  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh — as  if  his  not  improving 
the  occasion  were  a  sign  that  he  approved  of  what  had  been  done. 
Bacon  wrote  upon  a  principle  that  is  beginning  to  be  pretty 
widely  accepted  as  regards  personal  histories  claiming  to  be  im- 
partial— namely,  that  "  it  is  the  true  office  of  history  to  represent 
the  events  themselves  together  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the 
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olMcrvations  and  conelusionB  thereupon  to  the  liberty  and  faculty 
of  every  man'a  judgnient."  He  doea  not  seek  to  seal  up  historical 
facta  from  tba  useful  office  of  "  yiointing  a  moral ; "  he  only  held 
that  the  moraliaing  aboulfl  not  interfere  with  the  narrativa 

Exposition. — We  have  said  that  the  modem  expositor  has  not 
much  to  learn  from  earlier  writers.  An  exception  in  one  respect 
may  be  claimed  for  Bacon.  Tiiough  all  his  scientific  matter  had 
been  superseded,  and  bis  style  is  now  antiquated,  the  "  Advance- 
ment of  Learning '  might  Btiil  be  read  as  a  general  tonic  for  incisive 
expression  and  [lerspicuous  method.  At  the  name  time,  it  vcould 
be  a  mistake  for  the  student  to  go  to  Bacon  before  he  had  in  some 
degree  mastered  the  style  of  modern  exposition.  To  read  the 
productions  of  Bacon's  vigorous  and  subtle  intellect  has  a  bracing 
iiiHuence,  but  we  must  fir^t  be  confinued  against  the  affectation  of 
trying  to  imitate. 

The  'Sylva  Sylvarum'  has  little  value  as  regards  expository 
style,  being  merely  a  record  of  experiments  and  observations,  with 
S])eculationa  thereufioa  The  following  on  "the  goodness  and 
choice  of  waters'*  is  an  example  of  the  style;  it  also  illustrates 
the  scientific  woithlessness  of  many  of  his  statements : — 

"  It  \i  a  thine  of  very  good  use  to  discover  the  goodness  of  waters.  The 
tiBtc,  to  those  that  drink  water  only,  is  eomewliot :  but  other  experiments 
are  more  sure.  First,  try  waters  by  weight ;  wherein  you  may  fmA.  some 
dilTtrecK^;,  though  not  much ;   and  the  lighter  you  may  account  the  bet- 

"  Sixtlily,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of  waters  according  to  the  place 
nhciice  tliey  aprino  or  come.  The  rain-water  is  by  the  physicians  esteemed 
the  linost  and  the  best ;  but  yet  it  is  said  to  putrefy  aoonest,  which  is  likely 
because  of  the  fineness  of  the  spirit ;  and  m  conservatories  of  rain-water 
(anch  aa  ttiey  have  in  Venico,  &c. )  they  are  found,  not  so  choice  waters  ;  the 
worse  perhnpa  because  they  are  covered  aloft,  and  kept  from  tbeaun.  ijuow- 
water  is  held  unwholesome ;  insomuch  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  the  foot 
of  the  snow-mountains  or  otherwise  upon  the  ascent  (eapocially  the  women), 
by  drinking  of  snow-water,  have  great  baga  under  their  tbroata.  Well- 
water,  except  it  be  upon  chalk,  or  a  very  plentiful  spring,  maketh  meat  reA, 
which  is  an  ill  sign.  Springs  on  the  top  of  high  bills  are  the  best ;  for  both 
they  seem  to  have  a  ligntneas  and  appetite  of  mounting  ;  and  besides,  they 
arc  most  pure  and  unmingled  ;  and  again  are  more  percolated  through  a 
gi'cat  apace  of  earth.  For  waters  in  valleys  join  in  eflect  underground  with 
nil  ivntcrs  of  the  same  level;  whereas  springs  on  tbo  tops  of  hills  pass 
through  a  great  deal  of  pure  earth  with  less  mixture  of  other  waters." 

PeritKnnon.^E.\i  power  as  an  orator  is  attested  by  two  eminent 
authorities.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  that  he  surpassed  other  men 
in  speaking  as  much  as  he  did  in  writing ;  and  Ben  Jonaon,  in  hia 
'  Discoveries,'  affirms  that — "  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  from  him  without  losa  He  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and 
had  his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  his  devotion.  Ko  man  had 
their  affections  more  in  his  power."    Making  every  allowance  for 
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grateful  exaggeration  in  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy,  we  can  still  believe 
that  Bacon  was  indeed  a  very  convincing  speaker.  He  was  not  a 
declaimer ;  he  would  not  seem  to  have  spoken  with  heat  and  fer- 
vour :  if  we  raise  upon  Ben  Jonson's  description  a  picture  of  a 
hushed  audience  listening  to  a  glowing  orator,  we  shall  be  very 
far  from  the  probable  reality.  A  studied  orator,  he  affected  grav- 
ity and  weight ;  speaking  "  leisurely,  and  rather  drawingly  than 
hastily,"  on  the  principle  that  "a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the 
memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides  a 
seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance."  From  all  that  we  know, 
it  seems  unmistakable  that  he  addressed  chiefly  the  self-interest 
and  confirmed  passions  of  his  audience.  The  main  study  of  his 
life  was  how  to  "  work  "  men. 

His  verbal  ingenuity  was  great,  and  carefully  cultivated.  Under 
the  title  of  *  Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies,'  Mr  Spedding 
has  published  some  specimens  of  his  store  of  happy  expressions, 
repartees,  epigrams,  quotations  from  all  sources,  laid  up  for  use 
upon  fitting  occasions  His  collection  of  apothegms  was  another 
part  of  the  same  elaborate  preparation.  In  his  Preface  he  says : 
"  Certainly  they  are  of  excellent  use.  They  are  mucrones  verhorum^ 
pointed  speeches.  Cicero  prettily  calls  them  salinas,  salt-pits  ;  that 
you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They 
serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  to  be  re- 
cited upon  occasion  of  themselves.  They  serve  if  you  take  out 
the  kernel  of  them,  and  make  them  your  own." 

Another  of  his  studies  for  Persuasion  appears  in  a  fragment  first 
published  in  1597,  entitled  *0f  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,*  or, 
more  fully,  *  A  Table  of  Colours  or  Appearances  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  their  Degrees,  as  places  of  Persuasion  and  Dissuasion,  and 
their  several  Fallaxes  and  the  Elenches  of  thenu"  In  the  begin- 
ning he  says  that  "  the  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things  appear 
good  or  evil,  and  that  in  higher  or  lower  degree ;  which  as  it  may 
be  performed  by  true  and  solid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented 
also  by  colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances,  which  are  of  such 
force,  as  they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment  either  of  a  weak  man, 
or  of  a  wise  man  not  fidly  and  considerately  attending  and  ponder- 
ing the  matter."  One  of  these  "Colours"  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  his  ingenuity :  he  himself  would  probably  have  been 
prepared  to  use  and  enforce  either  side  according  as  he  found  it 
necessary : — 

**  Thai  course  which  keeps  the  maiter  in  a  man*s  pmccr  is  good  ;  tlmt  which 
leaves  him  toithout  retrecU  is  bad  ;  for  to  have  no  means  of  retreating  is  to  be 
in  a  sort  powerless  ;  and  poiper  is  a  good  thing. 

•  •••••••• 

"  Appertaining  to  this  persuasion,  the  forms  are,  you  shall  engage  yourself; 
on  the  other  side,  tantum  quantum  voles  sumes  ex  fortuna,  kc. — you  shall 
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on  a  man  snooia  ezecDte  notiuDg, 
d  at  libert?  to  eiecnte  uiythin^ 
alat"["tbe  die  is  caaf'jf  "hittl 
[eth  the  powen  of  the  mind,  and 


)ctf<  the  matter  in  jonr  own  hand*.  The  reprehenaioti  of  it  .  .  ,  -  -  - 
tn^  and  rtMln'ng  in  nil  actioiu  u  Hceeoory,-  for  u  he  nith  well,  lud  k  I 
raotte  u  to  rtmltt ;  and  many  times  it  bncda  ai  manj  necoaaitlM^  and  1 
engueth  us  far  in  »ome  othei  aort,  aa  to  reaolTC.  | 

"  So  it  is  but  the  coretona  man's  diaeaae  tianelated  into  power ;  fiv  the 
roveloos  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  becanae  he  will  hare  hi«  foil  atore  and   I 
ponsibility  to  enjov  more  ;  so  by  thia  reason  a  man  should  ezecnte  nothiog, 
because  he  should  be  etill  indifferent  and  at  lit     '     ' 
Besides  Decessitv  sod  this  same  jacta  at  aUa" 
many  times  an  advanla^,  beraose  it  awaketh  tf 
strengthenetfa  endeavooi." 

OTHER  WRITEBB. 

Divn<ES  UNDER  Jaues. — Doriiig  the  reign  of  James  the  Pori- 

tans  gave  little  troubla  Forbearing  open  controverey,  the;  gained 
ground  among  the  people  by  their  exemplary  lives,  and  left  the 
literary  champions  of  conformity  to  Other  employment  Biehard 
Field,  1561-1616,  celebrated  at  Oxford  aa  a.  disputant,  and  a  fa- 
vourite royal  cfaa))lain  under  Jajnes,  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that 
the  English  Church  was  the  Church  of  early  Christianity,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  peculiarities  were  of  modem  origiu.  His  style 
is  jieriodic  and  sonorous,  without  containing  ualdlomatic  inve^ 
sions.  He  argues  with  considerable  vigour,  and  occasionally 
warms  into  impressive  declamation.  Lancelot  Andieves,  1555- 
1626,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  was  a  man  of 
gvi'fiter  vivacity.      He  waa   a  fav,jurite   "Ith   IWnn,   who   rwurds 
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from  different  sources:  Donne  is  specially  read  in  the  Latin 
dassics.  They  differ  chiefly  in  force  of  intellect  Donne  is  more 
powerful  and  original;  divides  and  distinguishes  with  greater 
sabtlety,  and  fetches  his  images  from  a  greater  distance.  In 
Donne's  sermons,  an  intellectual  epicure  not  too  fastidious  to  read 
sermons  will  find  a  delicious  feast  Whether  these  sermons  can 
be  taken  as  patterns  by  the  modem  preacher  is  another  affair.  It 
will  not  be  contended  that  any  congregation  is  equal  to  the  effort 
of  following  his  subtleties.  In  short,  as  exercises  in  abstract 
subtlety,  fanciful  ingenuity,  and  scholarship,  the  sermons  are 
admirable.  Judged  by  the  first  rule  of  popular  exposition,  the 
style  is  bad — a  bewildering  maze  to  the  ordinary  reader,  much 
more  to  the  ordinary  hearer.  In  the  specimens  that  we  quote 
there  is  no  want  of  distinct  order,  but  the  expression  is  in  the 
highest  degree  abstract  and  subtle.  They  are  taken  from  a  sermon 
on  St  Paul  at  Malta,  the  text  being,  "  They  changed  their  minds, 
and  said  that  he  was  a  god : " — 

**The  first  urords  of  our  text  cany  us  necessarily  so  far  back  as  to  see 
from  what  they  changed ;  and  their  periods  are  easily  seen  :  their  terminus 
a  gttiO  and  their  temiinua  ad  quern,  were  these  ;  first  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
then  that  he  was  a  god.  An  error  in  morality  ;  they  censure  deeply  upon 
liffht  evidence  :  an  error  in  divinity  ;  they  transfer  the  name  and  estimation 
01  a  god  upon  an  unknown  man.  Place  both  the  errors  in  divinity  (so  you 
may  justly  do) ;  and  then  there  is  an  error  in  charity,  a  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate condemning ;  and  an  error  in  faith,  a  superstitious  creating  of  an 
imaginary  god.  Now  upon  these  two  general  considerations  will  this  exer- 
cise consist ;  first  that  it  is  natural  logic,  an  argumentation  naturally  im- 
printed in  man,  to  argue,  and  conclude  thus  great  calamities  are  inflicted, 
therefore  God  is  greatly  provoked.  These  men  of  Malta  were  but  natural 
men,  but  barbarians  (as  S.  Luke  calls  them),  and  yet  they  argue  and  con- 
clude so:  Here  is  a  judgment  executed,  therefore  here  is  evidence  that  God 
is  displeased.  And  so  far  they  kept  within  the  limits  of  humanity  and 
piety  too.  But  when  they  descended  hastily  and  inconsiderately  to  partic- 
ular and  personal  applications, — This  judgment  upon  this  man  is  an  evi- 
dence of  his  guiltiness  in  this  offence,  tnen  they  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
charity ;  that  because  a  viper  had  seized  Paul's  hand,  therefore  Paul  must 
needs  be  a  murderer. 

•  •••••••• 

**So  that  for  this  doctrine"  (the  natural  "argumentation  "  above  spoken 
of)  "a  man  needs  not  be  preached  unto,  a  man  needs  not  be  catechised ;  a 
man  needs  not  read  the  fathers,  nor  the  councils,  nor  the  schoolmen,  nor 
the  ecclesiastical  story,  nor  summists,  nor  casuist  nor  canonists ;  no  nor 
the  Bible  itself  for  this  doctrine  ;  for  this  doctrine,  that  when  God  strikes 
He  is  angry,  and  when  Uo  is  angry  He  strikes,  the  natural  man  hath  as  full 
a  library  in  his  bosom  as  the  Christian. 

**  The  same  author  of  ours,  Moses,  tells  us,  '  The  Lord  our  God  is  Lord  of 
lords,  and  God  of  gods,  and  regardeth  no  man's  person.'  The  natural  man 
hath  his  author  too,  that  tells  mm,  Semper  virgines  furim, — the  furies  (they 
whom  they  conceive  to  execute  revenge  upon  malefactors)  are  always  virgins, 
Uiat  is,  not  to  be  corrupted  by  any  solicitations.     That  no  dignity  shelters  a 
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mau  from  tlie  jnstice  or  Goil.  is  n  Tinliirnl  muclogton,  u  well  &s  *  divine. 
Wb  IiBVB  a  sweet  sinpir  of  larMl  tlmt  lolls  us.  Hon  dimidMU,  dia,  •Tho 
bloody  ftnd  deceitful  mui  Mtmll  not  live  out  hslf  bia  dars ; '  and  the  lunml 
msn  iuth  his  iweet  singer  too,  it  learned  [kmI,  that  tells  him,  that  gelclau 
ftny  enormous  mnlnfictor  enjoys  sJream  n\tirlfia  (ns  he  calls  it),  s  dry,  an  aa- 
bloody  death.  That  hlooil  ruiuires  blood  ia  a  natural  conclusion  lu  well  « 
a  diviae.  Our  a«n>t  einger  tolla  as  again,  that  if  he  fl;  to  tbv  farthect  ende 
of  the  earth,  or  to  the  si^a,  or  to  heaven,  or  to  ticll,  he  shall  Hud  Qod  there; 
and  the  natural  man  hath  his  author  that  tells  him,  Qai/ugil,  turn  ^tLgU,  he 
that  rune  away  from  God  does  not  acaiie  Ood.  That  there  b  no  sanctuary, 
no  privileged  place,  against  which  God's  Quo  Warranto  does  not  lie,  is  ■ 
natural  CQiicluaion  a«  well  as  a  divine.  Sajtguia  Abel,  ia  oar  proverb,  thai 
Atiel's  blood  cries  for  revenge  ;  and  Sangnia  .,£m}ii  is  the  uatuial  man'* 
proverb,  that  Esojj'a  blood  cries  for  revoHge ;  for  Esop'a  blood,"  Ac 


Divines  under  Chakles  I. — Joseph  Hall,  1S74-I666,  b  illus- 
trious in  the  Church  history  of  England  chiefly  thronKh  hia  eSbit* 
to  reconcile  Dissenters  with  the  Established  Cburcu.  Thon^ 
jirofesaedly  anxious  for  religious  union,  he  was  a  stanch  adherent 
to  Episcopacy,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  against  both  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Romanism.  His  literary  career  extends  through  nearly 
sixty  years.  '  His  first  work  consisted  of  three  books  of  '  Satires,' 
]jublished  in  1597,  and  other  three  published  the  following  year — 
performances  which  are  praised  even  by  such  an  authority  as  Pope. 
In  160S-11  he  published  his  'Epistles.''  His  best-known  prose 
works  are  his  'Contemplations'  on  Scripture,  often  quoted  in 
IKipular  commentaries,  and  his  'Occasional  Meditations,'  one  of 
his  latest  productions.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  preacher  his 
reputation  stands  high.  With  less  scholarship  and  wit  than  An- 
drcwe?,  and  less  original  power  than  Donne  or  Taylor,  he  writes 
with  great  fiuency  and  energy,  and  with  much  better  taste  than 
any  of  these  writers,  Some  have  called  him  the  best  preacher 
of  that  century — no  small  honour  among  such  giants ;  and  un- 
doubtedly, for  pulpit  oratory,  hia  strong  feelings  and  fluent  ex- 
pression, guided  by  superior  taste,  would  be  more  effective  than 
the  undisciplined  profusion  and  originality  of  his  great  rivals. 
Certainly,  though  he  had  not  the  genius  of  Donne  or  Taylor,  he  is 
a  man  of  great  mark  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  The  variety 
as  well  as  the  power  of  his  writings  challenges  attention.  Over 
and  above  his  voluminous  works  connected  with  religion,  he  claims 
to  be  the  first  English  Satirist,  the  first  English  writer  of  Epistles, 

1  Tliese  Epistles  are  sometimes  said  to  be  the  firet  collectioii  of  "  letteTi  "  in 
the  Enclieh  language.  Sucli  a  stalcment  iavolvea  a  slight  confusion  of  names. 
Hnll'a  Epibtles  ore  not  "  letters"  at  all  in  the  sense  of  aorrespondeoce  on  pass- 
ing evenU.  bnt  are  really  moral  and  religioaa  discossions  in  the  eptatolary  tarm. 
To  prevent  confusion,  they  had  better  be  allowed  to  keep  their  title  of  'Epistlea.' 
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and  his  *  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  *  (Another  World  yet  the  Same)  is 
said  (though  ilwi  is  disputed)  to  have  furnished  Swift  with  the 
idea  of  *  Gulliver's  Travels.*  ^ 

The  character  and  opinions  of  the  "immortal  Ohillingworth,'* 
1602-1644,  attract  interest ;  his  style  is  as  finished,  clear,  and 
vigorous  as  any  that  was  written  in  his  day ;  and  he  argues  with 
great  force.  He  was  a  distinguished  student  at  Oxford,  a  versatile 
scholar,  eminent  both  in  mathematics  and  in  poetry,  and  noted  for 
the  confident  independence  of  his  views,  and  fearlessness  in  assert- 
ing and  acting  up  to  them.  His  patron  was  Laud,  and  it  needed 
no  little  policy  to  keep  so  erratic  and  independent  a  genius  in  the 
orthodox  track.  He  was  first  gained  over  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  when  regained,  he  refused  to  sign  the  Church  formulas,  con- 
senting only  when  it  was  urged  that  they  were  merely  bonds  of 
peace  and  union,  and  that  subscription  did  not  imply  belief  of  the 
whole.  At  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  he  showed  his  versatility  by 
proposing  certain  siege  engines  on  a  Roman  model  Before  the 
King  at  Oxford,  he  boldly  attacked  the  vices  of  the  Cavaliers. 
His  chief  work  is  *  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Sal- 
vation,' &c.,  1637.  It  is  a  remarkably  bold  and  liberal  book.  He  is 
not  tied  down  to  his  own  Church ;  by  the  "  religion  of  Protestants  " 
he  understands  neither  "the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or 
Melanchthon ;  nor  the  Confession  of  Augusta,  or  Geneva ;  nor  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— no,  nor  the  harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions,"  but  "  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only."  His  work  is  imdoubtedly  the  germ 
of  Taylor's  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,*  published  ten  years  later ; 
and  it  breathes  a  still  bolder  and  wider  spirit  of  tolerance  : — 

"  I  see  plainly,  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there  are  Popes  against 
Popes,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others,  the  same 
fathers  against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of  one  a^e  against  a  consent 
of  fathers  of  another  aee,  the  Church  of  one  age  against  the  Church  of 
another  age.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  there  is  no  sufficient  certainty  but  of 
Scripture  only  for  any  considering  man  to  build  upon.  .  .  .  Propose 
me  anything  out  of  this  Book,  and  require  whether  I  believe  or  no,  and 
seem  it  never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it 
with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than 
this.  God  hath  said  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  In  other  things  I  will  take 
no  man's  libertv  of  judgment  from  him  ;  neither  shall  any  man  take  mine 
from  me.  I  will  think  no  man  the  worse  man  nor  the  worse  Christian : 
I  will  love  no  man  the  less  for  differing  in  opinion  from  me.  .  .  . 
I  am  fiilly  assured  that  God  does  not,  and  therefore  that  men  ought  not 
to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this,  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  1>e 


1  Like  other  writers  of  the  time,  he  has  his  pedantic  nickname.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  called  him  the  English  Seneca,  probably  because  he  wrote  Satire^),  Epistles, 
and  Moral  Essays.  Fuller  says — '*  He  was  commonly  called  our  English  Seneca, 
for  the  pureness,  plainness,  and  fulness  of  his  style ;  not  ill  at  controversies, 
juoce  happy  at  comments,  very  good  in  characters,  best  of  all  in  meditations." 
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(imi's  Word,  to  endeavour  to  find  tlio  tme  seuss  of  it,  and  to  live  bmohI- 
iiig  to  it." 

The  "  eTer-momorablo  John  Hales,"  1584-1656,  was  boFore  even 
Chiillingworth  in  advocating  tolerance.  In  his  tract  on  "  Schism 
and  Schismatica,"  published  in  i6i8,  he  boldly  asserted  that 
"  Church  authority  is  none,"  The  chief  public  incident  in  his 
life  was  his  attendance  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  i6 18-19;  ^^  letter* 
written  at  the  time  contain  perhaps  the  beat  account  of  its  pn> 
ceedings.  Ue  wrote  little :  some  of  bis  sermons  and  tracts  were 
collected  into  a  volume  in  1659,  after  his  death.  Ho  was  a  little 
man  with  "  a  most  ingenuouit  coiintennnce,  sanguine,  cheerful,  aiid 
/idl  of  air."  He  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  wit,  and 
courteous  manner.     His  style  is  simple  and  felicitous. 


This  period  very  nearly  saw  the  end  of  the  la.1t  of  the  CAtoh- 
ukrx.  Sir  Richard  Baker,  1568-1645,  whose  work,  '  A  Chronicle 
of  tl.p  Kings  <,f  England,  fr-.jn  the  Tizue  of  the  Romans'  Gov- 
ernment unto  the  Death  of  King  James,'  was  published  in  1641. 
liaker's  name,  though  not  his  fame,  has  been  kept  alive  by  his 
connection  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  '  Spectator : ' 
Addison,  ridiculing  the  simple  ignorance  of  the  Tory  squires  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Roger,  makes  him  quote  Sir  Richard  Baker  as 
a  great  authority.  Poor  Sir  Richard  is  visited  quite  as  bitterly 
as  his  rustic  admirer : — 

"  The  glorious  names  of  Hcniy  C)ie  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth  gare  the 
Knight  fn^at  opportunities  of  ahinini;,  and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Siehurd 
Btktr,  who,  as  our  Knig/U  obtcrvcd  with  simit  turj/riar.  had  a  grtal  many 
kings  in  him  vrJuae  monumeids  he  had  nol  seen  in  the  Ahbcy." 

Baker's  popularity  with  country  gentlemen  was  probably  due 
to  his  style,  which  is  praised  by  such  an  authority  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotton — "  full  of  sweet  raptures  and  researching  conceits,  nothing 
borrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  and  yet  all  glowing  with  a  certain  equal 
facility." 

Two  antiquaries  survived  from  the  illustrious  knot  of  King 
James's  reign  through  the  whole  of  this  generation  and  far  into 
the  next  James  Usher  or  Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
1581-1656,  and  John  Seldea,  lawyer  and  politician,  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower,  15S4-1654,  were  intimate  with  Camden, 
SiKjlman,  and  Cotton.  Both  were  men  of  some  fortune:  Usher 
inherited  a  good  estate,  but  retained  only  a  competency,  resigning 
the  rest  to  bis  brother ;  and  Seidell,  having  a  lucrative  practice  a^ 
a  consulting  lawyer  and  a  conveyancer,  possessed,  as  Fuller  said, 
"  a  number  of  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  a  good  many 
more  of  the  later  English  Kings."     Their  principal  antiquarian 
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work^  are  in  Latin.  Usher  is  an  authority  in  clironological 
matters:  his  *Annales'  (1650-54)  settles  the  Chronology  of 
Ancient  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Jews.  He  wrote  also  voluminously  on  Church  Antiquities. 
Further,  he  was  a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  denunciation  of  armed 
resistance  to  the  King;  this  was  not  published  till  after  his 
deatL  Sermons  and  Letters  were  also  published  j>osthumously. 
—  Selden  was  an  antiquary  of  more  varied  accomplishments, 
writing  on  the  administration  of  Britain,  international  law,  the 
legal  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  gods  of  Syria,  the  Arundel 
Marbles,  old  English  Ballads,  &c  In  politics,  both  of  State 
and  of  Church,  he  was  opposed  to  Usher ;  his  legal  learning 
and  skill  are  said  to  have  been  of  service  in  the  protestation 
against  James,  and  in  the  Petition  of  Right  against  Charles. 
A  cautious  man,  he  held  back  from  public  business  when  his 
IMirty  went  to  an  extrema  Selden' s  learning,  prudence,  and 
polite  affable  manner,  made  him  perhaps  the  most  generally 
respected  man  of  his  time — respected  alike  by  Royalist  and  by 
Puritan.  As  a  writer  of  English,  he  is  known  by  his  *  History 
of  Tithes'  (16 18),  which  offended  the  clergy  by  denying  their 
divine  right  to  such  revenue;  but  chiefly  by  his  * Table-Talk,' 
published  after  his  deatL  The  style  of  his  writings  is  harsh, 
obscure,  and  antiquated ;  in  conversation  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  felicitous,  dealing  in  pointed  sententious  aphorisms  and 
witty  turns.  The  *  Table-Talk'  is  full  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
sarcasms  against  clerical  bigotry. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury,  1581-1648,  a  high-minded  diplo- 
matist, known  in  philosophy  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  deistical 
treatise,  *De  Veritate,'  wrote  a  history  of  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  King  Henry  VUL  Those  that  differ  from  Lord  Herbert  most 
widely,  join  in  admiring  the  dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  char- 
acter.    His  history  may  be  put  side  by  side  with  Lord  Bacon's 

*  History  of  Henry  VIL,'  as  one  of  the  best  historical  works 
published  before  1660.  His  style  is  not  so  clear,  flowing,  and 
pointed  as  Bacon's,  but  the  idiom  is  purer.  His  sagacity  in  the 
explanation  of  affairs  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  he  is  at  greater 
pcdns  to  make  sure  of  the  facts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Rare "  Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637)  wrote  a  prose  work  entitled 

*  Timber ;  or,  Discoveries  made  on  Man  ana  Matter ' — a  series 
of  random  jottings  on  various  subjects,  containing  some  very 
sensible  literary  criticism.  He  does  not  affect  the  abrupt  dis- 
continuous style  of  Bacon's  Essa3rs;  he  writes  rather  in  a  free 
and  easy  conversational  styla  The  following  are  specimens  of 
his  literary  notes: — 

R 
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"  And  SB  it  is  fit  to  retid  the  best  sntliors  to  youth  fint,  so  let  them  be  of 
tlie  oprnest  and  tleareat.  As  Livy  befare  Sallnat,  Sidney  before  Donne: 
and  Wware  of  letting  thoin  taste  Covin  or  Chaucer  at  first,  lest  falling  Uo 
much  in  lovo  with  antiq^nity,  and  not  Bpprehending  the  weight,  they  grow 
rough  and  barren  in  language  only." 

"  Periods  arc  beantiful  when  they  are  not  too  long  :  for  so  they  have  tlivir 
Btri'ngth  Uk>,  as  in  a  piie  or  javelin." 

The  following  is  partly  an  anticipation  of  Carlyle's  inctaphot 
about  a  iilethorie  style; — 

"We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  style  when  there  is  much  periphrasie  nnd  cirenilof' 
words :  and  when  with  more  than  eaongh,  it  growa  fat  and  corpuUnL  It 
hiitb  blood  and  juice  when  the  words  axe  proper  and  apt,  their  sound  sweat,  i 
and  the  phrase  neat  and  packed." 

His  criticism  of  Sliakspeare  is  often  quotMl,  Edmost  alwa^ 
without  the  qualification,  and  too  often  as  an  evidence  of  Ben'a 

jealousy : — - 

"  I  remember  the  players  have  often  miutiii.  ■'  '[  -  :r  '  ■■,.  .  '.  '^'  .k- 
speare,  tliat.  in  hte  writing  (whatsoever  lii-  i  i     .      .       .  ^ 

line.     My  aciawsr  has  always  h<-n,  WouM  '  ] 

Which  they  thought  a  malevolent  ajieech,  1  liad  uot  lold  posttnty  this  hut 
for  their  ignoninee  who  chose  that  eircnmatancc  to  cornmend  their  frieud  by, 
wherein  he  moat  faulted  ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  candour :  for  I  loved 
tlic  inau,  and  do  honour  his  meoiory  on  this  side  idolatry,  aa  much  as 
any." 

In  the  '  Reliquiae  Wottoniante,'  the  remains  of  Sir  Henry 
Wottoii  (1563-1639),  — a  wit  of  more  polish  than  Overhury, 
King  James's  favourite  di}>Iomati!<t,  and  author  of  the  definition 
of  an  ambassador  as  "  an  honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  tlie 
good  of  his  country" — we  find  a  weighty  balance  of  sentence 
almost  aa  finished  as  Johnson's.     The  following  is  a  sample : — 

"  SoTnettmes  the  posstbility  of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous. 


espeetation  of  Ibsh  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion  of  ease  with  the 
fonil,  and  assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unbind  parents,  have  mored 
them,  without  discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of  learn- 
inj!,  by  whose  return  they  have  mceived  but  small  contentment :  but  they 
who  are  deceived  in  their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  coudemned,  as 
such  who,  after  sufficient  trial,  persist  in  their  wilfulness  are  noway  to  be 
pitied." 

The  use  of  the  abstract  noun  makes  the  resemblance  to  the 
Johnsonian  structure  all  the  more  complete.  Here  is  another 
specimen  ; — 

"The  fashion  of  commending  our  friends'  abilities  before  they  come  lo 
trial,  soraetinies  takes  good  effect  «-ith  the  common  sort,  who,  building  their 
belief  on  authority,  strive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  betters  ;  but  usually, 
aniougst  men  of  independent  judgments,  this  bespeaking  of  opinion  breeds 
a  purpose  of  stricter  eismination,  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procures 
only  a  bare  acknowledgment,  whereas,"  be. 
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Among  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  period  may  be  men- 
tioned two  travellers :  George  Sandys  (1577-1643),  son  of  Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  translator  of  Ovid,  and  author  of  a  book  of 
*  Travels  in  the  East'  (1615);  and  WiUiam  Iiithgow(d.  1640),  a 
Scotsman,  who,  during  the  reign  of  James,  spent  nineteen  years 
in  walking  through  "  the  most  famous  kingdoms  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa"  Sandys  was  an  accomplished  traveller,  with  a  con- 
stant eye  to  literary  eflfect;  his  *  Travels'  went  through  many 
editions.  Lithgow  seems  to  have  walked  more  for  adventure, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  boasting  how  many  places  he  had  visited, 
and  how  many  miles  he  had  walked  on  foot. 

We  must  also  mention  the  author  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,* the  recluse  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Bobert  Bur- 
ton (1576-1640).  A  grave  dyspeptic  man,  and  a  great  reader — 
"confusedly  timibling  over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with 
small  profit  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgment " — he  was 
eccentric  and  original,  and  picked  out  of  various  authors  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  quotations  suiting  his  peculiar  moods.  With  an 
immense  parade  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  there  is  no  method 
in  his  book ;  the  heading  of  a  section  is  little  clue  to  its  contents. 
His  enumeration  of  the  acts  characteristic  of  different  forms  of 
melancholy  is  wide  enough  to  include  every  son  of  Adam  in  the 
category  of  gloom.  The  leading  features  of  his  style,  if  style  it 
may  be  called,  are  profuse  quotation — several  authorities  being 
quoted  for  the  most  trivial  remark — ^and  long  strings  of  jmrticular 
words  by  way  of  exhausting  a  general  subject,  poured  out  in  suc- 
cessive sentences  without  break.  Part  of  his  account  of  himself 
may  be  quoted  as  a  sample : — 

**  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich  ;  nihil  est,  nihil  deestf  I  have  nothing,  I 
want  nothing :  .all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  preferment 
as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it,  I  have  a  competence  {laus 
Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent  patrons,  though  I  live  still  a  collegiate 
student,  as  Democritus  in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  mihi 
theatrum,  sequestered  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tan- 
quam  iti  spe/ml<i  positus  (as  he  said)  in  some  high  place  above  you  all,  like 
Stoicus  SupieyiSf  omnia  ssecula,  pneterita  pnesentiaque  videns,  uno  vdut 
intuitu.  ...  A  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adventures, 
and  how  they  act  their  pai*ts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 
me  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news  every  day,  and 
those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  muiiers, 
massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  ap])aritions,  of  towns  taken, 
cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  mus- 
ters and  preparations  and  suchlike,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford, 
battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks, "  kc. 

The  enimieration  would  stretch  on  through  one  of  our  pages. 
To  the  modem  writer  Burton  is  of  use  only  as  a  quarry,  and  to 
this  purpose  he  has  been  turned  by  many.  Sterne  is  not  the  only 
writer  that  has  used  the  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  *  as  raw  material. 
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Tbc  passage  we  have  quoted  is  probably  the  germ  of  Steele  and 
Addison's  '  Spectator.' 

Nathaniel  Butter,  bookseller  and  [laniphleteer,  is  a  personage 
of  some  ini[>ortance,  as  being  the  father  of  newspapers.  It  used 
to  be  supposed  that  the  '  English  Mercory '  of  1 588  was  the  first 
of  Engliah  prioted  newspapers,  but  it  is  proved  to  have  be«n  a 
forgery  of  later  date.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  annual  sum- 
maries of  the  chief  events  ujwn  the  Continent  were  printed  undec 
the  title  of  '  Oallo-Bolgici.'  The  proceedings  of  Continental  powers 
were  always  intereating,  and  letters  from  friends  in  London  con- 
taining the  latest  news  were  eagerly  jnssed  from  hand  to  hand. 
When  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out,  this  interest  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  greatly  increased ;  and  express  news-letters,  written 
by  booksellers  and  others  to  their  customers  in  the  provinces,  were 
much  in  request  These  occasional  productions  may  sometime* 
have  been  printed.  Butter  is  the  first  known  author  of  a  regular 
series  of  Each  printed  papers  of  news;  in  1622  he  began  the 
'  Weekly  Nevra,'  which  he  "  purposed  to  continue  weekly  by  God's 
assistance,  from  the  he^tt  and  most  certain  intelligenca"  "Wbr>- 
soever,"  he  said,  "  will  be  canning  in  the  places  and  persons  of 
Germany,  and  understand  her  wars,  let  him  not  despise  ray  Coran- 
toes."  His  "corantoes,"  or  courants,  however,  were  despised,  and 
that  intensely,  by  the  wite  of  the  period.  There  may  have  been 
no  guile  in  Nathaniel  himself,  but  bis  imitators  and  rivals,  who 
soon  became  numerous,  seem  to  have  published  letters  from  "  an 
eminent  Jew  merchant  in  Germany,"  and  other  correspondents  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  And  Ben  Jonson  did  not  scruple  to  declare 
that  their  pamphlets  of  news  were  "  made  all  at  home,  and  no 
syllable  of  truth  in  them."  The  unfortunate  name  of  Butter  made 
him  an  inviting  butt.  Jonson  called  him  the  "butter-box,"  de- 
scribed his  news  as  "  rank  Irish  butter ; "  and  Fletcher  made  one 
of  hLs  characters  say  that  "  the  spirit  of  Butter  shall  look  as  if 
butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth."  The  hostility  of  the  stage 
may  have  been  partly  roused  by  the  dramatic  criticisms  of  these 
embryonic  joumalista  Despite  his  name.  Butter  seems  to  have 
been  an  industrious  and  veracious  man,  and  not  by  any  means  the 
fantastic  liar  that  has  been  represented  by  the  dramatists.' 
'  See  ComliiU  Magmnc,  July  186E. 
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THOMAS      FULLEB, 
1608 — 1661. 


Is  the  exciting  days  of  the  first  Charles  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  life  even  of  a  clergjmian  was  subject  to  danger  and 
adventure,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  partisan.  Fuller,  the  son  of 
the  Rector  of  All  Winkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  bred  up  in  the 
usual  course  of  school  and  college  education,  and  appointed  pre- 
bend of  Salisbury  and  vicar  of  Broad  Windsor  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  spent  the  first  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  in  the  greatest 
imaginable  freedom  from  care.  Up  to  1640  he  was  unmolested  in 
his  quiet  existence — var3dng  his  parish  duties  with  the  literary 
plans  that  served  to  fill  his  hours  of  leisure.  But  by  1640  the 
political  atmosphere  became  troubled ;  and  Fuller  was  called  from 
his  retreat  to  uphold  in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  King.  He  spent  a  year  with  the  royal  forces  in 
the  character  of  chaplain  to  Lord  Hopton.  Growing  weary  of  this 
irregular  life,  in  1644  he  withdrew  to  Exeter,  and  busied  himself 
with  his  compositions.  On  the  capitulation  of  Exeter,  he  removed 
to  London.  In  1655  he  received  from  the  Protector  special  per- 
mission to  preacL  He  lived  to  see  the  Restoration,  but  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  reward  given  to  his  loyalty,  dying  on  the  15th  of 
August  1 661. 

His  *  Holy  War,*  the  first  of  his  works,  was  written  in  the  quiet 
of  the  parsonage  at  Broad  Windsor.     His  other  works*  he  com- 

1  The  list  of  his  principal  works  is  as  follow:  'History  of  the  Holy  War/ 
1640 ;  *The  Holy  State,'  1642  ;  *  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,'  1644-45  ;  '  The 
Profane  State,'  1648 ;  *  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times,'  1649 ;  'A  Pisgah  Sight 
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jiosed  when  hia  life  was  more  unsettled  ;  tliough  dunng  the  excite- 
iiiciit  of  the  Civil  War  his  energies  were  so  far  from  Ijeing  absorlted 
in  the  stru^le,  that  he  witis  quietly  occupied  in  collecting  materiala 
.  for  his  '  Worthien,'  and  in  laying  up  a  heterogeneous  store  of 
anecdotes, 

111  person^  Fuller  seems  to  have  been  rather  over  the  middle 
height,  tuU-bodied,  with  light  curling  hair,  florid  complexion,  and. 
clear  blue  eyea.  He  had  an  erect  easy  carriage,  aa  was  natural  in 
a  luan  of  confident  good  spirits.     He  was  careless  in  his  dress. 

Htj  had  an  ostonishing  memory.  The  anecdotes  of  his  ^lowen 
are  probably,  like  ail  anecdotes  of  the  kind,  not  a  little  over- 
coloured  ;  still  they  show  what  an  impression  he  made  on  thoM 
that  knew  him.  "  It  is  said  that  he  could  repeat  five  hundred 
strange  words  cift«r  twice  hearing,  and  coidd  make  use  of  a  sermon 
vrrbitim  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  undertook  once,  in  passing  to 
and  fro  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  farthest  [mint  of  Cheapside,  to  tell 
at  hia  return  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order  on  both  sides  of  ths 
way,  repeating  them  either  backwards  or  forwards  ;  and  he  did  it 
exactly."  His  ijuickness  in  discovering  resemblance  was  no  less 
remarkable.  This  power,  however,  was  not  exercised  on  subjects 
that  test  intellectual  strength  ;  he  did  not  strain  his  intellect  like 
a  great  rhetorician  to  find  telling  arguments,  nor  like  a  great  poet 
to  find  harmonious  images.  He  wandered  at  will  over  the  great 
stores  accumulated  by  his  memory,  and  amused  himself  in  picking 
out  incongruities,  playing  upon  names,  making  odd  comparisons, 
and  suchlike  ingenious  freaks. 

The  chief  destination  of  bis  scholarship  is  to  tickle  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous ;  no  writer  in  our  literature,  except  perhaps  Burton, 
applies  so  much  scholarship  to  so  singular  a  purpose.  "Wit," 
Coleridge  said,  "was  the  stuff  and  substance  of  Fuller's  intellect" 

His  outward  appearance  was,  to  use  a  phrase  of  hia  own,  "  hung 
out  as  a  sign  "  of  his  disposition ;  the  cheerful,  careless,  confident 
nature  of  the  man  was  legible  in  his  countenance  Though  he 
lived  in  times  of  fierce  eicitement,  and  was  violently  thrust  out 
from  his  quiet  home  by  the  Puritans,  and  not  permitted  to  take 
even  his  books  with  him,  yet  he  shows  no  stronger  feeling  towards 
the  triumphant  party  than  sly  humorous  ridicule  of  individual 
sectaries.  His  attachment  to  his  friends  was  equally  moderate ; 
he  probably  had  a  bias  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  does 

of  Paleatine,"  1650;  '  Abel  Rediviviia  '  (a  Martyrology),  1651 ;  'Church  History 
of  Britnin,"  1656  ;  '  Mixed  Contemplations  in  Better  Times,'  1660  ;  ■  Worthies  of 
Enjland  '  I  posthumous),  1661.  Puller  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Hmt  "  writer 
of  boolta  "  liy  profession.  He  acknowledges  that  one  of  his  objects  in  writing 
WB^— "to  KeC  some  honest  profit  to  hiinself." 

1  It  Is  difficult  to  make  out  the  personal  nppearance  ot  some  eminent  Enitish 
divines.  Eveu  their  good.looks  are  overrated  by  one  party  and  underrated  by 
another. 
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not  uphold  the  fame  of  her  champions  with  anything  approaching 
jealous  impatience  of  contradiction.  His  eye  seems  to  have  been 
ever  open  to  the  comic  aspects  both  of  friend  and  of  foe.  He 
made  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  world  through  a  humorous  me- 
dium. He  conveys  abundance  of  solid  information,  but  his  infor- 
mation has  the  oddest  possible  frame  of  witty  nonsensa 

Confident  and  careless — careless  in  the  sense  of  rising  humor- 
ously superior  to  care — Fuller  was  not  an  idle  man,  disposed,  like 
one  of  Charles  Lamb's  genial  borrowing  fellows,  to  live  upon  the 
generosity  of  his  friends.  He  took  no  earnest  part  in  the  fierce 
contest  of  his  times,  but  the  list  of  his  works  is  ample  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  honest  industry.  He  puts  comical  wrappages  about 
his  information,  but  it  is  unimpeachably  substantial,  and  could  not 
have  been  procured  without  steady  application. 

He  was  bom  a  Churchman,  and  continued  a  Churchman ;  yet  so 
moderate  were  his  sentiments,  that  he  was  suspected  of  a  leaning 
to  Puritanism.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War  he  preached 
in  London,  and  offended  the  party  of  the  Parliament  by  advising 
submission  to  royal  authority.  When  the  rupture  came,  he  fled  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,  and  there  offended  the  royalists  by  advising 
conciliation. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 

Voc43hfdary. — A  good  many  archaisms  occur  in  Fuller,  though 
upon  the  whole  he  writes  with  a  more  modem  phrase  than  any 
clergyman  and  scholar  of  the  tima  In  his  easy  manner  he  would 
probably  use  the  first  word  that  came  to  hand.  We  meet  with 
such  obsolete  words  as  "  authenticalness,"  "  cowardness  "  (coward- 
liness), "diurnal"  (Journal),  "extempory"  (extemporary),  "dunci- 
cal "  (stupid),  "jocularly  "  (jocular),  "farced"  (stuffed),  "  misoclere  " 
(hater  of  the  clergy),  "  un-understood,"  "  volant "  (volatile).  Such 
of  hLs  words  as  "  minutary  "  (analogous  to  momentary),  and  "  order- 
able,"  in  the  sense  of  submissive  to  orders,  might  with  advantage 
have  passed  into  general  usa 

In  Fuller's  time  English  had  not  yet  settled  down  to  the  present 
form  of  inflections.  He  is  not  at  all  uniform  in  his  mode  of  in- 
flecting— sometimes  he  uses  the  modem  forms,  sometimes  there 
stray  across  his  page  such  forms  as  "  took  "  for  taken,  "  bleeded  " 
(bled),  "  understanden,"  "  understanded "  (understood),  "  strick," 
"  stroke,"  "  strook  "  (struck),  "  sprongen  "  (sprung),  "  sungen  " 
(sung).  Sometimes  he  uses  "  his  "  instead  of  the  possessive  affix, 
"  Ring  James  his  reign."  On  one  occasion  he  gives  whole  a  com- 
parative "  whoUer." 

He  mingled  so  much  with  the  world,  holding  intercourse  with 
all  classes,  and  being  a  good  listener  to  every  form  of  garmlity, 
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that  he  iiaea  a  larger  admixture  of  Saxon  than  hie  metre  recluse 
contemporaries.  Besides,  as  we  shall  see,  the  use  of  very  boinely 
words  is  one  of  faia  instruments  of  ridicula 

is'ffUtncf-i. — Hia  sentences  are  not  involved  and  intricate.  In 
this  respect  he  is  much  Buperior  to  Hooker,  Taylor,  or  any  theo- 
logical writer  of  hia  time.  The  following,  in  his  Church  History, 
on  the  plan  taken  by  .lames  I.  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Engli^ 
nobility,  is  rather  an  exception ;  be  has  comparatively  few  so  looM' 
and  involved  as  this ; — 

"  Bnt  following  the  connsel  of  his  English  Bevretary  iLere  preBont,  blil 
soon  foUDil  B  way  to  nhate  the  fonDirisble  grestuess  of  tbo  Euglisti  Dobili^, . 
by  confarring  hononr  upon  many  parsons  ;  whereby  nobility  was  spread  M'. 
broad,  tliat  it  bocune  vury  Cliiii,  nluGh  much  losseuod  the  andeiit  est«ag 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  a  full  statement,  or  in  u. 
argument  pursued  at  any  length,  he  is  not  so  much  more  skilled 
in  avoiding  intricacies,  them  his  CDntem[)oraries.     He  is  ordedj.  . 
chiefly  because  he  is  brief — usually  trying  U)  despatch  a  statement  ^ 
of  fact  or  an  armimont  as  succinctly  as  [•ossible.     He  is  seldom 
drawn  into  complicated  statements  by  a  desire  of  saying  too  muck 

That  he  studied  expressly  te  avoid  the  cumbrous  effect  of  for- 
mally indicating  connection  and  dependence,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  Prefaces,  where  he  is  put  upon  tua  mettle,  and  writes  with  more 
care.     Thus — 

"Seamen  observe,  that  the  water  is  the  more  troublpil  the  nearer  they  draw 
nn  to  the  land,  because  broken  by  repercussion  from  the  shore.  I  am  sensible 
of  the  sama  danger,  tha  nearer  I  approach  our  times,  and  the  end  of  this 
History," 

Most  writers  before  the  Restoration  would  have  thrown  these 
two  sentences  into  ona 

He  is  a  great  master  of  short  pointed  sentences.  His  pages  are 
strewn  with  pithy  sayinf,'s,  that  stick  in  the  mind  like  proverbs. 
Almost  every  paragraph  is  preceded  by  a  short  sentence  giving  the 
pith  of  the  whole.  Thus  in  his  Essay  on  Tombs,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing aphorisms ;  "  Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead  A  grave  is 
but  a  plain  ,iuit,  and  a  rich  monument  is  one  embroidered."  "  Tombs 
ought  in  some  sort  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  wealth,  but  de- 
serts of  the  i>arty  interred."  "  The  shortest,  plainest,  and  truest 
epitaiiha  are  the  best"  "  To  want  a  grave  is  the  cruelty  of  the 
living,  not  the  misery  of  the  dead."  "  A  good  memory  is  the  best 
monument." 

Paragraphs. — He  often  digresses  to  tell  an  anecdote,  but  is  sen- 
sible of  his  transgrcssioa  Sometimes  he  apologises,  and  tries  to 
make  out  a  connection  ;  at  other  times  he  throws  himself  on  the 
reader's  forbearance.  Thus — "  Reader,  whether  smiling  or  frown- 
ing, forgive  the  digressioa" 
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But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Fuller's  digressions,  they  never 
confuse.  He  lightens  his  subject  by  numerous  paragraph  breaks, 
made  with  considerable  though  not  perfect  accuracy,  and — which 
is  his  main  preventive  of  confusion — with  every  considerable  change 
of  subject,  he  gives  a  summary  italic  heading,  and  makes  a  fresh 
start 

Figures  of  Speech. — His  style  is  thickly  interspersed  with  in- 
genious similitudes.  "  The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy,"  he  says 
himself,  "  are  either  that  it  is  too  wild  and  high-soaring,  or  else 
too  low  and  grovelling,  or  else  too  desultory  and  over-voluble.'* 
The  last  is  his  own  "  disease."  Ingenious  as  is  the  play  of  his 
fancy,  it  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  would  be  tolerated  now,  and 
did  not  escape  censure  even  in  his  own  day. 

His  figures,  like  Bacon's,  are  taken  largely  from  his  own  obser- 
vations of  common  life,  only,  unlike  Bacon's,  they  are  nearly  all, 
in  accordance  with  the  author's  ruling  tendency,  calculated  to 
make  the  reader  laugh  or  smile.  So  far  from  exalting  the  object 
they  are  applied  to,  their  purpose  is  to  set  it  in  a  whimsical  light ; 
the  most  serious  subjects  are  set  off  with  odd  similitudes,  and  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  laugh  where  propriety  requires  him  to  be 
grave.  The  following  are  one  or  two  examples.  Of  the  good 
bishop  he  says: — 

"He  is  careful  and  happy  in  suppressing  of  heresies  and  schisms.  He 
listinguisheth  of  schismatics  as  physicians  do  of  leprous  people :  some  are 
infectious,  others  not ;  some  are  active  to  seduce  others,  others  quietly  enjoy 
:heir  opinions  in  their  own  consciences.  ...  To  use  force  before  people 
ire  fairly  taught  the  truth,  is  to  knock  a  nail  into  a  board  without  wimbling 
I  hole  for  it,  which  then  either  not  enters,  or  turns  crooked,  or  splits  the 
vrood  it  pierceth." 

A.gain — 

**  Let  us  be  careful  to  provide  rest  for  our  souls,  and  our  bodies  will  pro- 
ride  rest  for  themselves.  And  let  us  not  be  herein  like  unto  gentlewomen, 
A'ho  care  not  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  orange,  but  candy  and  preserve  only 
;he  outside." 

\nd,  condemning  the  use  of  high-flown  language  with  inferior 
natter,  he  says — 

**  Some  men's  speeches  are  like  the  high  mountains  in  Ireland,  having  a 
lirty  bog  in  the  top  of  them." 

He  advises  the  young  writer  to  take  advice  of  a  faithful 
:riend : — 

"  When  thou  pennest  an  oration,  let  him  have  the  power  of  the  *  Index 
Bxpui^torius '  to  expunge  what  he  pleaseth  ;  and  do  not  thou,  like  a  fond 
mother,  cry  if  the  child  of  thy  brain  De  corrected  for  playing  the  wanton. " 

Fidler  himself  "  plays  the  wanton  "  in  similitudes  so  often  that 
nre  see  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  in  nearly  every  comparison  that  he 
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ninkft-s,  just  as  in  conversation  we  are  tickled  by  every  word  thftt 
fulls  from  on  aclcnowledged  wit 

A  great  many  of  his  comiiariaona  are  historical  parallels,  or 
ingenious  figurative  anplications  of  historical  facts.  The  following 
i-^  ail  instance.     Writing  of  one  of  his  Worthies,  he  says  :^ 

"  He  obtuned  &  plentiful  eatate,  noil  theccof  gave  wellnigti  threii  tlioiMlul  ] 
jiiiiinda  to  Sidnoy  College.  Now  as  it  is  rfporled  of  Itljsws,  retnmiug  from 
bis  lonit  travel  in  foreign  lanils,  tli&t  all  his  funily  had  forgot  him  :  so  irhin 
tbii  tiiiwB  of  this  legacy  firat  irriTed  at  the  College,  none  then  axtant  thoriHii 
tier  heard  of  his  name  (ao  mach  may  the  sponjnt  of  fortT  voars  blot  out  in 
this  kind) ;  only  the  written  register  of  the  College  futhfuUy  retaioeil  hil 
name  tljerein. 

"  This  his  gift  v/»»  a  EtFl  indeed,  pnrely  bestowed  on  Ihe  Collem,  at 
loaded  with  no  detrimental  conditioos  in  the  acceptance  thereof.  We  naA 
in  the  Prophet,  '  Thou  hast  increased  the  nation,  oud  not  multipliad  th«it 
joy.'  In  jmiporlion  wherouato,  we  know  it  is  possible  that  the  coinfoitabU 
GOiidition  of  a  College  may  not  be  increased,  though  the  oamber  of  tlu 
follows  and  scholars  therein  be  ailgmeiited,  Hunersilded  branches  sucking 
out  the  sap  of  the  root ;  whereas  the  logapy  of  this  worthy  knight  poni-bntar 
ill  hit-rn,  boiog  pure  gain  and  improvunienl  to  the  Coilfgi*. " 

Here  we  see  the  same  whimsical  vein,  the  same  tendency  to  make 
ludicrous  comparisons  of  small  things  with  great,  and  great  things 
with  sinalL  The  following,  from  his  '  Mist  Contemplations,'  is  a 
sample  of  his  elaborate  similitudes ;  it  also  illustrates  the  ludicrous 
meanness  of  comi>arison  that  grave  divines  have  pronounced  un- 
jjardonable  levity :- — 

"  I  have  observed  that  cliildren  when  they  first  put  on  new  shoes,  are  v*ry 
curious  to  keep  them  clean.  Scarce  will  they  set  their  feet  on  the  ground 
for  fear  Co  dirt  the  soles  of  their  shoes.  Yea,  ratber  they  will  wipe  the 
leather  clenn  with  their  coats ;  and  j-et,  perchanc*,  the  next  day  they  will 
trample  with  the  same  shoes  in  the  mire  np  to  the  ankles.  Alas,  children's 
play  IS  OUT  earnest !  On  that  day  wlicrciu  we  receive  the  sacrament,  we  sre 
often  over-precise,  scrupling  to  say  or  do  those  things  wliich  lawftdly  we 
may.  But  we,  who  are  more  than  curious  that  day,  are  not  so  much  as  csre- 
fut  the  next;  and  too  often  (what  shall  I  say!)  go  on  iu  sin  up  to  the  ankles: 
jea,  our  sins  go  over  our  heads." 

While  the  great  majority  of  Fuller's  similitudes  have  a  whimsical 
turn,  he  often  employs  them  to  convey  sound  practical  advice 
Thus— 

"  Parents  who  cross  the  current  of  their  children's  genius  (if  running  in 
no  vicious  channels),  tempt  them  to  take  worse  eourses  themselves." 

QUALITIES   OF  STYLE. 

SintplUUy. — The  drawback  to  Fuller's  simplicity  Is  the  vice  of 
his  age^the  parade  of  learned  terms  and  unnecessary  allusions 
Expressions  are  quoted  with  chapter  and  verse  when  the  quotation 
serves  no  purpose  of  illustration,  and  can  excite  in  the  reader  only 
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ei  pedantic  pleasure  that  he  has  seen  it  before,  or  a  whimsical 
surprise  at  seeing  brought  together  two  cases  that  have  no  material 
resemblance.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say  that  he  is  much 
less  pedantic  than  Taylor  or  Browne,  and  immeasurably  less  so 
than  Burton.  Only  now  and  then  do  we  come  across  such  a 
passage  as  occurs  in  the  following  Dedication  to  Douse  Fuller : — 

**  I  cannot  say  certainly  of  you,  as  Naomi  did  of  Boaz,  *  He  is  near  of  kin 
anto  us,  *  Ruth  ii.  20 ;  having  no  assurance,  though  great  probability,  of 
iUiance  unto  you.  However,  sir,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  in  courtesy  to 
iccount  me  vour  kinsman,  I  will  endeavour  that  (as  it  will  be  an  honour  to 
me)  it  may  oe  to  you  no  disgrace." 

Or  such  as  the  following,  where  the  homeliest  Saxon  rubs  shoulders 
with  canonical  Latin  : — 

**  First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember.  What 
(bonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head  which  was  there 
racked  rather  than  fastened  ?  whereas  those  notions  which  get  in  by  vioUnta 
oossessiOy  will  abide  there  till  cjedio  fimuif  sickness,  or  extreme  age,  dispos- 
sess them.  It  is  best  knocking  in  the  nail  over-night,  and  clinching  it  in 
:he  next  morning." 

Perspicuity, — One  thing  that  helps  largely  to  make  Fuller's 
ityle  so  remarkably  easy  reading  is  his  perspicuous  arrangement 
'*  Method,"  he  says  himself,  "  is  the  mother  of  memory."  In  all 
his  works  he  follows  a  simple  plan :  there  is  consequently  no  con- 
fusion, no  perplexity ;  we  are  not  irritated  by  searching  for  a  fact, 
uid  finding  it  out  of  its  proper  connection ;  we  can  find  what  we 
want  in  a  moment  Take,  for  instance,  his  *  Worthies.*  He  there 
gives  an  account  of  the  notabilities  of  England  coimty  by  county, 
proceeding  in  each  county  after  a  fixed  order,  which  he  explains  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  How  highly  he  valued  the  principle 
3f  order  appears  in  his  anxiety  to  show  how  well  he  had  observed 
it  In  an  introductory  chapter  designed  to  anticipate  objections 
to  the  "  style  and  matter  of  the  author,"  divided  into  heads  and 
numbered,  as  is  his  manner  with  every  subject,  he  supposes  "  Ex- 
ception i6  "  to  be  as  follows : — 

"You  lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  better  regulating  your  work,  and 
directing  the  reader,  promising  to  confine  yourself  to  the  observation  thereof, 
and  break  them  often  yourself.  For  instance,  you  restrain  the  topic  of 
lawyers  to  capital  judges  and  writers  of  the  law  ;  yet  under  that  head  insert 
Judge  Paston  and  others,  who  were  only  puny  judges  in  their  respective 
courts.  .  .  .  Why  did  you  break  such  rules,  when  knowing  you  made 
them  ?    Why  did  you  make  such  rules,  when  minding  to  break  tnem  ? " 

To  this  he  returns  the  following — 

*^  Answer. — I  never  intended  to  tie  myself  up  so  close,  without  reserving 
lawful  liberty  to  myself  upon  just  occasion.  ...  I  resolved  to  keep  the 
key  in  my  own  hands,  to  enlarge  myself  when  I  apprehended  a  just  cause 
thereof.  However,  I  have  not  made  use  of  this  key  to  recede  from  my  first 
limitations,  save  where  I  crave  leave  of  and  render  a  reason  to  the  reader ; 
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surjh  anomalous  rieraons  boing  men  of  high  merit,  under  those  hcoiU  when 
tbay  are  inserted.  ' 

In  giving  an  account  of  arguments,  be  states  tlie  two  eidea  eeptf- 
ately,  often  prirtiug  thein  in  paraJlel  columna.  The  reasonings  (J 
oj>]K>site  parties  in  the  Church  are  exhibited  on  thii  handy  luetliod 
So  when  be  argues  himself,  he  analyses  the  positions  of  his  adT«r 
sary,  and  replies  to  them  one  hy  one,  nmnbering  each  position,  and 
labelling  the  argument  and  the  answer  with  an  italic  heading  U 
prevent  every  possibility  of  confusion,  and  lo  let  the  reader  know 
whore  he  is  at  a  glanca 

The  '  Holy  State '  and  the  '  Profane  State '  are  models  of  simple 
arrangement  In  the  '  Holy  State '  he  describes  a  number  of  good 
cliarocters,  first  an  ideal  unfoldMl  in  a  number  of  maxima,  then  an  ] 
example  to  correspond.  Thus,  for  "the  good  servant"  be  lftj» 
down  seven  maJtima — "  ( i )  He  doth  not  dispute  his  master's  wSl, 
but  doth  it ; "  '*  (x)  He  loves  to  go  about  bis  buaineBa  with  cheer- 
fulness ; "  "  (3)  He  despatches  hie  bosinese  with  quickness  ftnd  ex- 
pedition,"— and  so  on.  This  is  followed  up  by  the  life  of  Eliesor, 
the  ateward  of  Abraham's  household.  The  'Profane  State'  is  the 
counteqiart  of  the  '  Holy  State,'  deiiling  with  bad  characters,  the 
Harlot,  the  Heretic,  the  Traiior,  A-<\  One  of  Ihe  bnoksi  of  the 
'  Holy  State '  deals  with  virtues  and  vices  in  the  abstract,  plenti- 
fully illustrated  and  embellished  with  anecdotes  and  fancies. 

Strength. — Under  this  head  little  need  be  said  of  Fuller.  His 
style  has  the  vigour  of  brief  statement  and  weil-chosen  words ;  but 
he  never  attempts  to  soar,  and  when  he  does,  is  soon  tempted  back 
to  his  homely  level  by  some  oddity  of  comparison. 

Brevity  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  his  styl&  In  none  of 
Fuller's  works  could  we  read  three  sentences  on  end  without  being 
reminded  of  the  saying  that  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 

Pathos.  —  His  genius  was  more  inclined  to  pathos  than  tfl 
strength ;  but  his  expression  of  tenderness  is  seldom  direct ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  disguise  of  humour,  lurking  in  some  droll  con- 
ceit. There  is  a  quaint  kindliness  in  his  conclusion  of  the  '  Life 
of  Philemon  Holland,'  the  translator  of  Camden's  'Britannia' 
"  This  venerable  translator  was  translated  to  heaven  in  the  year 
16—." 

But  how  little  he  could  resist  the  attraction  of  comical  allusions, 
even  in  the  most  pitiful  circumstances,  is  seen  in  his  account  of  an 
accident  that  hapi)ened  to  a  Catholic  congregation  : — 

"The  sermon  began  to  incline  to  tha  middle,  the  day  to  the  end  thereof; 
when  on  11  sudden  the  floor  fell  down  whereon  they  were  assembled.  It 
j;iive  no  tharitftble  warning  groan  heforehaiid,  hnt  ctxcked,  broke,  and 
'  "     "  '  ^    -     -      Many  ^ere  killed,  more  bruised,  all  frighted.     Sad 

irtftk  ^^A  \.\y.f..\  rtf  MtPa^an^  r^fsona  Eniugled  toffother, 
la  lacked  a  leg ;  another 
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an  arm  ;  a  third  whole  ami  out  ire,  wauling  nothing  but  l)rcath,  stilled  in 
the  ruins." 

As  we  noted  in  the  case  of  Macaulay,  his  interest  in  unimport- 
ant facts  overbears  his  interest  in  the  tragic  aspects  of  a  scene. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Charles  is  very  matter-of-fact,  and 
shows  the  antiquary  predominating  over  the  man.  True,  one  or 
two  of  the  facts  are  suggestive.  Even  the  conclusion,  the  most 
dryasdust  of  the  whole,  will  set  some  on  the  track  of  a  reflection 
or  a  moral : — 

**  On  tlie  Wednesday  se'nnight  after,  (February  7th),  his  coq)sc,  em- 
balmed and  coffined  in  leati,  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  two  of  his 
servants,  to  be  buried  in  Windsor ;  the  one  Anthony  Mildmay,  who  for- 
merly had  been  Ids  sower,  as  I  take  it ;  the  other  John  Joyner,  bred  first 
in  his  Majesty's  kitchen,  aften^-ards  a  parliament-captain,  since  by  tliem 
deputed  (when  the  Scots  surrendered  nis  person)  cook  to  his  Majesty. 
This  night  they  brought  the  corpse  to  Windsor,  and  digged  a  grave  for  it  in 
St  Geoi^ge's  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion-table. " 

But  certainly  there  is  no  superfluous  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  dangerous  to  moralise  under 
the  circumstances;  we  could,  however,  have  dispensed  with  the 
gossip  about  his  Majesty's  cook. 

Wit  and  Humour, — The  chief  part  of  our  author's  reputation  is 
based  on  his  wit.  A  pleasant  vein  runs  through  everything  he 
wrote,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  dignified  or  undignified,  grave 
or  gay.  His  very  sermons  are  full  of  the  same  quaint  humour. 
By  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  frowned 
upon  for  treating  solemn  things  in  a  tone  of  levity ;  but  there  is 
no  better  evidence  of  the  power  of  wit  to  disarm  resentment  than 
the  fact  remarked  by  his  recent  editor,  that  Fuller  "  was  permitted 
to  give  utterance  to  some  strong  sentiments,  which  less  favoured 
individuals  durst  scarcely  own  to  have  found  a  lodgment  within 
their  breasts." 

His  wit  is  genial  and  good-natured;  sometimes  he  burlesques 
the  conduct  of  a  sectary  with  considerable  rudeness ;  but  in  general 
his  laugh  is  kindly. 

Nearly  all  Barrow's  varieties  of  wit  might  be  illustrated  copi- 
ously from  Fuller ;  indeed,  he  may  have  written  his  remarks  on 
wit  with  Fuller's  pages  open  before  hiuL  We  have  seen  examples 
of  the  "  odd  simihtude  "  and  the  "  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story." 
The  "seasonable  application  of  sayings,"  and  the  "forging  of 
apposite  tales,"  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  need  not  be  farther 
illustrated.  A  large  part  of  the  wit  consists  in  "  playing  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound."  Laud  is  "  a  man  of  low  stature, 
but  of  high  parts ; "  Dr  Field  is  "  that  learned  divine  whose 
memory  smelleth  like  a  Field  the  Lord  hath  blessed ; "  Nicholas 
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Sanders,  being  an  enemy  of  the  Churcli,  is  "more  trnly  Slftnden" 

Fuller  never  missea  an  opportunity  of  punning  Sometiinea  tie 
puns  are  very  elaborate,  as  in  the  following.  Take  first  thu 
seventh  item  in  the  character  of  the  good  widow : — 

"I/the  speata  liUte  goad  nf  Mm"  (lier  deiut  huslaiidl  "ahe  tptaJa  W 

-'    .-■■■..      ■=',0  h«DiiBom(Oy  folding  up  lior  discourso,  that  hU  "~^ 

I,  Bod  liin  vices  fwA  up  in  ailcDi'«  ;  as  Minuting  it 
tu  llirow  dirt  ou  hia  memory  who  bntb  moulcU  cut  on  his  body.*' 

Take  nest  an  item  in  the  character  of  the  good  iiiast«r  ; — 
' '  Thf:  vxtga  tu  eonbraels  for  he  duty  ami  truly  pa^  U>  hin  urvoiU*.  'At 
same  ward  in  tha  Greek,  Ut,  ngci&ca  '  ruHt  itnd  'poison;'  ud  auM 
strong  poi«Dn  ia  made  of  the  nut  of  nietali ;  bnt  none  more  vanonaua  tliH 
tlie  mst  of  money  in  the  rich  man's  imrae  uigtutly  dcuincci  ftxini  thi 
Libourer,  which  mil  poison  and  infect  tat  wlialo  estate." 

He  is  fond  of  constructing  opportunitieo  for  droll  rejoind«[& 
In  the  introductory  chapters  to  has  '  Worthiee,'  already  montionetl,    j 
he  imagines  and  deals  as  follows  with —  ■ 

"  Brtfplimi  9. — '  Huta  mules  wute.'    Yon  hiva  huddled  your  book  Too   " 
soon  to  the  jircaB,  for  &  subject  of  sucli  a  nnluiv.     .     .     . 

"  E'gbt  Yvaa  d'liotl  «hat  >  u  ]  avo  nidelj'  hinted, 
Vnd  n  the  ninth  jorlettiesiu  ebe  printBl. 
Atiatcer  — Thftt  ninth  jear  might  happen  eight  years  after  my  death," 
tc 

The  following  la  an  unex[ectedly  conclusive  evidence.  By 
the  beginning  one  is  prepared  only  for  some  slight  doubt  of  the 

The  suspicion  of  makuitr  it  (son  cthing  in  the  vay  of  Church  con- 
troyersj)  lUI  on  Cregory  Martin  one  probable  enough  for  such  a  prank 
(aa  bciuc  Divinity  Professor  at  Rheims)  dil  not  his  epitaph  there  ensnre  me 
iiL  naa  dead  and  buned  two  yearn  before 

In  the  following  he  whimsically  imagines,  and  objects  to  a 
strictness  of  literal  interpretation  that  few  would  think  of  con- 
tending for  ; — 

"  St  Paul  aaith,  '  Let  not  the  sun  p>  down  on  your  wrath,'  to  carry  news 
to  the  antipodes  in  another  world  of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  ns 
take  the  ai>oat1e'B  meaning  rather  than  his  words,  with  all  possible  speed  to 
dispose  our  |iaasions ;  not  understanding  him  so  literally  that  we  may  take 
leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset ;  tlien  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the  days, 
and  men  in  Cireeiiland,  where  day  laata  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  iiiive 
identiful  Bco]ie  of  revenge," 

Wit  is  not  the  only  comical  seasoning  of  Fuller's  amusing  pro- 
ductions. Throughout  his  '  Church  History '  and  hia  '  Worthies,' 
we  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  smile  by  the  purposely  undignified 
familiarity    of    his    laiiguage.       Sometimes    this    becomes   open 
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burle><que,    as   in    his    account    of   Brown,    the    founder   of    the 
"  Brownists  : " — 

**Some  years  after  Brown  went  over  into  Zealand,  to  purchase  himself 
more  reputation  from  foreign  parts.  For  a  smack  of  travel  gives  a  high 
taste  to  strange  opinions,  making  them  better  relish  to  the  licorish  lovers 
of  novelty.  Home  he  returns  with  a  full  cry  against  the  Church  of  England, 
as,  having  so  much  of  Rome,  she  had  nothing  of  Christ  in  her  discipHnc. 
Norfolk  was  the  first  place  whereon  Brown  (new-flown  home  out  of  the  Low 
Countries)  perched  himself,  and  therein,"  &c. 

As  another  instance  of  this,  note  how  he  speaks  of  the  Round 
Table  legends : — 

**  As  for  his  Round  Table,  with  his  knights  about  it,  the  tale  whereof  hath 
trundled  so  smoothly  along  for  many  ages,  it  never  met  with  much  belief 
among  the  judicious. 

The  strict  method  of  his  works,  so  far  from  being  a  shackle  to 
his  wit,  furnishes  him  with  additional  opportunities  for  quaint 
turns.     Thus  he  concludes  his  account  of  Brown  by  saying: — 

**  Thus  to  make  our  story  of  the  troublesome  man  the  more  entire,  we 
have  trespassed  on  the  two  following  years,  yet  without  discomposing  our 
chronology  in  the  margin. " 

Again,  writing  of  Bishop  Barnes  and  Bernard  Gilpin,  he  says : — 

**  Seeing  thejr  were  loving  in  their  lives,  in  my  book  their  memories 
shall  not  De  divided,  though  I  confess  the  latter  died  some  three  years 
before." 

No  other  quality  of  Fuller's  style  calls  for  special  illustration. 
Brevity,  point,  simplicity,  and  wit,  are  his  conspicuous  character- 
istics. In  the  examples  quoted,  the  reader  will  have  noticed  that 
he  is  fond  of  alliteration,  an  almost  unconscious  habit  with  nearly 
every  writer  of  point  Taste  is  not  a  merit  of  Fuller's ;  he  is  an 
eccentric  writer,  setting  good  taste  at  defiance  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  effect  An  historian  and  an  antiquary  in  name,  he  is 
too  easy  and  superficial  to  rank  high  in  that  species  of  composi- 
tion :  he  has  in  his  favour  simplicity  of  language,  and  almost 
unique  attention  to  arrangement ;  but  the  subject-matter  of  his 
works  is  only  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  memory 
and  his  irrepressible  wit 
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A  man  of  genius,  the  most  distinguished  prose  writer  of  this 
period.  He  has  been  called  "  the  Shakspeare  of  English  prose,'* 
and  "  the  Chrysostom  of  the  English  Pulpit : "  and  the  designa- 
tions are  less  fanciful  than  such  designations  often  ara 

Of  his  private  life  few  particulars  are  known;  he  is  said  to 
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have  written  an  autobiography,  but  it  has  perished     Ev 
main   datee  in  lua   public   i^rter  have  been   traced  with  sooK 
difticulty.     We  know  in  general  that  he  suffered  in  the  tem[)orar?    ' 
eclipse  of  the  Episcopalian  party,  and  that  he  lived  to  be  rewaidej 
at  the  Restoration. 

He  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  of  humble  parentage ;  and  educaul 
there  at  the  Qranunar  School  and  at  Cains  College.  When  on^ 
twenty  years  of  ago,  he  preached  before  Archbishop  I^ud,  and  h» 
eloquence  and  youthful  beauty  made  such  an  impression  that  tb 
prelate  at  once  took  him  under  patronage,  placed  him  at  All  Soul) 
in  Oxford,  procured  him  a  fellowship,  and  appointed  him  one  of 
his  own  chaplains.  In  1637-38,  he  was  presented  by  Uit)  Bifihop 
of  London  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire.  At  tM 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  repaid  the  favour  of  his  patnmi 
by  a  work  in  defence  of  Episcopacy  ;  for  this  the  king  made  hio 
D.D.,  while  the  Presbyterians,  then  rapidly  gaining  strengUi, 
sequestrated  his  rectory. 

About  1643  he  retired  to  the  residence  of  his  motlieNin-law  ift 
Wales  ;  but  before  he  had  been  long  there,  the  tide  of  war  rolling 
in  that  direction,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  kept  for  some  time  in  confinemeaL  On  his  release  he 
supported  himself  by  keeping  a  school,  and  during  that  time  com- 
posed his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  Thereafter  he  found  a  patron 
in  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  and  lived  for  some  years  at  that  nobleman'" 
seat,  Golden  Grove.  There  he  wrote  his  '  Life  of  Christ,'  and  a 
work  named  after  the  place, '  Qolden  Grove.'  An  attack  upon  the 
Puritans  in  the  'Golden  Grove'  offended  Cromwell;  in  1654  he 
was  apprehended,  and  during  three  or  four  years  more  than  once 
suffered  imprisonment  In  1658  ho  obtained  from  his  friends  an 
alternate  lectureship  at  Lisbume,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration.  By  Charles  II-  he  was  made 
Bi.Hlio])  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  subsequently  of  Dromore.  He 
died  at  Portmore,  on  the  3d  of  August  1667. 

Most  of  his  works  were  written  during  his  virtual  exile  in  Wales, 
The  exceptions  were  strictly  professional  works :  '  Epiwopacj 
Asserted,'  published  in  1642;  'Discourse  of  Confirmation,'  in 
1663,  after  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric ;  and  '  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,'  in  1664.  His  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  '  Life  of  Christ,' 
'  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying,'  and  '  Ductor  Dnbitantium,'  were 
all  cominsed  during  his  secluaion,  the  last  work  being  completed 
at  Lisbnma  His  treatise  on  '  Repentance '  was  written  between 
1654  and  1658,  during  bis  imprisonments. 

Taylor  was  a  very  handsome  man,  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  with  a  dark  sparkling  eye,  aud  features  almost  feminine  in 
their  delicacy. 

The  characteristic  of  his  intellect  is  luxuriant  activity  and  pro- 
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dnctiveness  rather  than  accuracy  or  taste.  ^  For  one  that  wrote  so 
much  and  was  not  merely  an  unproductive  dungeon  of  learning, 
Ids  scholarship  was  enormous :  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  veri- 
fied his  references  with  much  care,  and  he  has  been  detected  in 
some  ludicrously  bad  translationa  Comparatively  few  items  of 
Ids  learning  were  allowed  to  sleep ;  all  his  works,  whether  techni- 
cal, controversial,  or  practical,  are  crowded  with  superfluous  quota- 
tions and  allusions.  As  an  evidence  of  his  intellectual  activity, 
consider  what  he  wrote  during  his  residence  in  Wales,  the  variety 
of  subjects  that  he  entertained ;  compare  him  in  this  respect  with 
the  '^  judicious  "  Hooker,  a  more  careful  scholar,  but  a  much  less 
active  producer.  The  same  characteristic  appears  in  his  impas- 
sioned flights ;  he  is,  says  De  Quincey,  "  restless,  fervid,  aspiring, 
scattering  abroad  a  prodigality  of  l&e."  He  abandons  himself 
without  reserve  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  eagerly  accumu- 
lating circumstances  and  similitudes,  his  free  flight  trammelled  by 
no  punctilious  care  to  frame  the  particulars  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  In  the  filling  out  of  his  opulent  pictures,  he  is  equally 
unimpeded  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for  facts  ;  in  his  telling  illustra- 
tions of  the  decay  of  human  splendour,  he  takes  upon  trust  the 
most  outrageous  fables. 

With  all  his  scholarship  and  ingenuity,  he  had,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  writings,  a  youthful  freshness  of  sentiment  When  thrust 
from  his  living  by  the  great  Rebellion,  he  did  not  acquiesce  in 
silence,  but,  trusting  probably  to  his  distance  from  the  centre  of 
power  and  to  the  protection  of  Lord  Carbery,  he  denounced  the 
new  Government  as  "  disgracing  the  articles  of  religion,  and  pol- 
luting public  assemblies,"  and  stigmatised  the  new  preachers  as 
"impertinent  and  ignorant,"  fruitless  "crabstocks."  Thus  warm 
in  his  expressions  of  dislike,  he  was  no  less  warm  in  his  expressions 
)f  affection :  with  all  his  learning,  a  vain,  warm-hearted,  childlike 
nan.  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  ever  have  been  among 
Diographers  a  dispute  whether  or  not  he  was  a  woman-hater.  Ten- 
lemess  would  seem  to  have  been  his  ruling  emotion.  "  There  is 
lothing,"  he  says,  "  can  please  a  man  without  love."  His  works 
K)ntain  many  passages  of  demonstrative  affection.  He  expatiates 
mih  peculiar  fondness  upon  children,  and  upon  the  delights  of  the 

1  We  made  a  somewhat  similar  remark  about  Bacon,  and  as  the  two  minds  are 
\o  diffureut  in  their  general  figure,  in  their  appearance  as  wholes,  it  may  be  well 
x>  mention  the  more  important  analysed  elements  of  diflFcrence.  One  vast  dif- 
'ierence  lies  in  this,  that  Bacon  was  more  original  and  constnictive :  Bacon,  as 
lis  chaplain  says,  '*  never  was  a  plodder  upon  books,"  and  had  comparatively 
ittle  scholarship  ;  Taylor's  scholarship  is  a  standing  subject  of  wonder  and  ad- 
niration.  Bacon  had  very  little  poetical  feeling,  Taylor  had  all  the  gifts  of  a 
[H)€t  except  metre.  The  two  men  resemble  each  other  in  their  enormous  powers 
>f  intellectual  work ;  they  differ  immeasurably  in  the  quality  and  direction  of 
th*t  work. 

.       B 
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'■  sanctuary  and  refectory"  of  the  domestic  circle,  "his  gardens  nf 
sweetness  and  chaste  refreshment." 

In  a  writer  of  casuistical  morality,  profotuidly  versed  in  tlie 
inlemiinable  dusty  volumes  of  the  schoolmen,  wo  should  not  ex- 
(leot  much  sensibility  to  the  beauties  aud  grandeurs  of  nature. 
Yet  Taylor  shows  thia  sensibility  in  rich  abundance.  He  was  not 
a  dry,  uunoved  obaen^r  like  Bacoa  He  had  a  profound  susccfi- 
tibility  to  the  luxuries  of  llie  eye.  In  our  illustrations  of  his  style, 
wo  shall  quote  many  evidences  of  his  delighted  contemplation  of 
external  life;  It  probably  was  the  charm  derived  fi'om  tliia 
source  that  commended  his  writings  so  powerfully  to  tlie  nature- 
])oet8  of  thia  century.  Not  only  was  he  alive  b)  beauties  of  form 
and  colour,  emd  to  tender  associations  :  he  looked  with  delight 
u]>on  the  grandeurs  of  nature,  upon  the  exciting  phenomena  of 
storms  and  tempests.  Rarely  indeed  do  vre  find  such  scholarship 
and  subtlety  combined  with  so  freah  an  interest  in  the  outer  world. 

Of  gentle  disposition  and  ingratiating  manners,  he  had  not  the 
haidiliood  required  for  the  stir  and  bustle  of  practical  Uf&  He 
showed  none  of  the  political  eai)aoityof  WHiitgift  or  of  Laud.  Hin 
eloquence  and  personal  grace  made  him  a  favourite  :  his  learning 
and  his  services  as  a  literary  champion  sanctioned  his  promotion 
to  a  bishopric  Warm  in  his  expressions  of  resentment,  he  had 
not  the  courage  of  a  martyr.  When  imprisoned  for  his  outburst 
ngainst  the  Puritans,  he  was  not  obdurate  in  his  recriminations ; 
lie  did  not  spend  his  imprisonment  in  the  refractory  occu|>ation  of 
fonijiosing  further  invectivea,  but  quietly  turned  to  his  books,  and 
wrote  his  treatise  on  Repentance. 

The  most  generally  celebrated  of  Taylor's  opinions  are  those 
contained  in  his  '  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  It  is 
an  elaborate  argument  for  religious  toleration.  It  does  not  recom- 
mend absolute  freedom  of  opinion ;  it  makes  a  stand  upon  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  urges  that  no  i>erson  subscribing  to  this 
should  be  denied  communion  by  any  Christian  sect  It  even 
allows  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  clause  regarding  Christ's 
descent  into  hell.  The  argument  of  the  work  is  not  abstract,  u 
priori:  he  does  not  uphold  freedom  to  differ  as  a  "natural  right;" 
this  idea  was  of  later  growth.  He  reasons  from  experience ; 
iwinting  out  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  truth  ;  dilating 
upon,  and,  after  his  wont,  copiously  exemplifying,  the  fallibility 
of  all  human  interpreters  of  Scrii>ture — Popes,  Councils,  Fathers, 
or  Writers  Ecclesiastical.  The  work  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
the  first  direct  argument  for  toleration.  It  arose  naturally  at  a 
time  when  difference  of  opinion,  prolific  of  bitter  dissensions  for 
almost  a  century,  had  culminated  in  the  distraction  of  civil  war. 
While  Taylor  deserves  and  will  ever  receive  all  honour  for  bis 
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s]>irit  of  moderation,  it  would  be  unjust  to  (irindall,  Hale^,  Cliil- 
liiigwortli,  and  other  tolerant  Churchmen  of  former  generations,  to 
represent  him  as  the  first  advocate  of  religious  liberality. 

His  opinions  on  original  sin  made  greater  noise  in  his  own  day 
than  his  toleration.  He  was  accused  of  being  Pelagian,  and  seems 
to  have  held  that  original  sin  is  "  an  effect  or  condition  of  nature, 
but  no  sin  properly,"  that  it  cannot  be  repented  of,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  repent,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  visited  with 
eternal  damnation  for  original  sin  only. 

His  *  Ductor  Dubitantium '  (Guide  to  the  Scrupulous) — a  work 
filling  two  closely-printed  large  octavo  volumes,  in  Mr  Eden's 
revision  of  Heber^s  edition — occupies  a  middle  jwsition  betw^een 
the  casuistry  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  moral  philosophy  of  such 
writers  as  Tucker  and  Paley.  He  deals  more  with  the  exposition 
of  general  principles  than  the  scholastic  casuists,  and  exhibits  a 
larger  number  of  cases  and  a  greater  subtlety  in  distinguishing 
degrees  of  guilt  than  Paley. 

ELEMENTS   OF   STYLE. 

Vocabulary. — The  pedantic  bookish  element  is  very  conspicuous 
in  Taylor's  language.  He  coins  extensively  both  from  Latin  and 
from  Greek.  He  uses  "  deturpated  "  for  deformed,  "  clancularly  " 
for  secretly y  "  immorigeroas "  for  disobedient^  "intenerate"  for 
render  soft,  "  paranymph "  for  lady's-maid  In  like  manner  he 
applies  words  according  to  their  Latin  etymology,  and  contrary  to 
the  growing  usage — "insolent"  in  the  sense  of  ummial,  "extant  fig- 
ures "  (figures  in  relief),  an  "  excellent "  pain  {surpassing,  extreme). 

He  has,  besides,  some  few  mannerisms.  He  goes  beyond  the 
extreme  idiomatic  licence  in  the  way  of  forming  plurals  to  abstract 
nouns — "aversenesses,"  "dissolutions,"  "prudencies,"  "strengths," 
"  tolerations."  Also,  he  uses  abstract  nouns  in  the  same  construc- 
tion with  concrete  nouns,  and  where  the  construction  is  unidio- 
matic  for  abstract  nouns.  This  occurs  very  often,  and  appears  in 
several  of  our  quotations.  As  an  example  for  the  present  take  the 
following :  "  The  despised  drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial 
river  aiid  an  intolerable  mischief;*^  "the  rivulet  swelling  into 
rivers  and  a  vastness  ;  "  "  the  sea  shall  descend  into  hoUovmess  and 
a  prodi{^ious  drouf/htJ*  Another  usage  has  been  noted, — the  com- 
I)arative  employed  to  express  a  degree  short  of  the  extreme ;  but 
this  is  not  so  peculiar.  Examples  are — "  The  Libyan  lion  drawn 
from  his  wilder  foragings;"  "a  sad  arrest  of  the  looseness  and 
wilder  feasts  of  the  French  Court" 

These  "  pedanterias  "  aside,  Taylor  has  a  powerful  command  of 
the  language.     There  was  no  greater  master  of  English  in  his  day. 

Sentences, — He  is  very  careless  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
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In  few  passages  oven  of  bis  driest  works  is  the  syntAx  grauiiQatica] 
iti  six  sentences  upon  enrl  ;  aod  when  he  warms  to  his  subject,  ha 
adds  clause  to  clause  as  it  were  in  a  breath,  without  stopping  to 
look  }>aek.  and  see  whether  the  accumulation  has  resulted  in  % 
coherent  sentenca  Inasmuch  as  he  always  writes  with  verf-,  thic. 
characteristic  meets  us  in  every  page.  ind(«d  very  often  ' 
sentence.  As  aii  esample,  take  the  first  sentence  in  his  '  Conteio- 
plationa  on  Tiine,'  where  the  connection  of  the  clauses  and  thft 
Hcquonce  of  the  tenses  are  alike  irregular : — 

"  All  philoaoplierB  whicli  b&ve  thought  of  the  aatorfl  of  timv.  nnd  whidt. 
n  ith  much  sabtlety  have  disputed  what  it  wtu.  at  length  conie  K>  cooclnd^ 
That  the;r  know  not  what  it  is  ;  the  moat  tli»]t  cnn  ruch  uuto  ia,  Thu  u 
time  ia  long  ;  and  that  can  only  be  called  time  whirh  it  nresvnt,  the  whi^ 
is  but  A  momeDt ;  aad  how  can  that  be  wid  to  be,  linRe  th<!  onlj  cause  wt^ 
it  ia,  is  because  it  shall  not  be,  but  is  Ui  pass  into  the  preterit,  so  as  we  caa- 
uot  sftirm  it  to  have  a  being  ? " 

Very  often  hia  sentence  is  a  string  of  statements  bearing  on  the 
same  subject,  each  joined  to  the  preceding  by  the  conjunctioa 
"and."  The  following  is  of  unusual  lon;rtli,  but  otlierwwe  is  a 
fair  specimen ; — 

"  Rut  when  Christian  religion  was  planted,  and  had  taken  root,  and  had 
tilled  all  landa,  tlinn  all  the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  creation,  became 
servant  to  the  kiiigilom  of  grace ;  and  the  head  of  the  religion  ia  also  ths 
head  of  the  creatures,  and  ministers  all  the  things  of  the  world  in  order  to 
the  spirit  of  grace ;  and  now  '  angeU  are  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  the  good  of  them  that  fear  the  Lord  ; '  and  all  the  violences  of 
en,  and  thin|[a  of  nature,  and  choice,  are  forced  into  subjection  and  low- 
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est  niiniatries,  and  to  co-oriumte  as  with  an  united  design,  to  verify  all  th 

tromisBs  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  secure  and  advantage  all  the  chili'  *    ' 

jligdoin  :  ami  now  he  tliat  is  made  poor  by  chance  or  pcrsecutii 


id  advantage  all  the  children  of  the 
^     r  by  chance  <  .... 

h  by  religion  ;  ami  he  that  hath  nothing," — and  bi 

One  thing  his  sentences  are  free  from  ;  they  arc  very  rarely 
made  intricate  by  elaborate  involutions  and  suspensions  such  OA 
we  find  in  Hooker,  He  has  many  cla-ssical  idioms  and  sujierfluous 
connectives,  but  the  structure  is  simple. 

Artificial  condensations  are  pretty  frequent  The  peculiar  use 
of  the  alratract  noun  (p.  275)  is  a  mode  of  condensation.  In  many 
caws  the  condensation  is  more  marked  than  in  those  quoted,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  following : — 

"  And  what  can  we  complain  of  the  weakness  of  our  strpngths,  or  the 
piflSRuru  of  diseases,  when  we  see  a  poor  soldier  stand  in  a  breach  almost 
starved  with  irold  and  hunger,  and  liia  cold  a/itto  be  relieved  oalybn  Ihe  hfals 
of  anger,  a/tivr,  or  a  fired  mutkct,  and  Aii  hunger  alai:itd  by  a  ^'-aUr  pnin 
tiul  a  ha^  fear  I  This  man  shall  aland  in  his  arms,  and  wounds,  patieiis 
liiitiTtis  a/j/ue  mlii',  pale  and  faint,  weary  and  watchful ;  and  at  niKht  shall 
h.ive  a  bullet  pulled  oat  of  hiafiesh,  and  ikivers  from  his  bones,  and  endure 
Ills  month  to  be  seated  up  from  a  violent  rent  to  iti  oictt  rlimetinon." 

Figura  of  Speech, — Taylor's  style  is  richly  embellished  with 
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metaphors  and  similes  taken  from  numerous  sources,  from  famil- 
iar operations  of  life,  from  nature,  and  from  books.  ^  These  need 
not  be  specially  illustrated.  On  the  figures  taken  from  books,  the 
remark  may  be  made  that  they  are  often  absurdly  learned.  This 
belongs  to  the  parade  of  scholarship  already  mentioned  as  being 
fostered  in  English  sermons  by  the  taste  of  the  Court  ,  Taylor 
carries  this  pedantry  to  an  extreme.  Any  of  his  contemporaries 
or  predecessors  might  have  said  that  "  Nero  might  be  called  Most 
Clement  with  as  much  reason  as  some  princes  are  styled  Most 
Magnificent ; "  but  perhaps  none  of  them  would  have  ventured  to 
speak  in  their  sermons  of  "  the  tender  lard  of  the  Apulian  swine," 
or  "  garments  stained  with  the  Tyrian  fish,"  or  "  garments  made 
of  the  Calabrian  fleece,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  murex." 
His  most  notable  and  characteristic  figures  are  the  elaborate 
similitudes  from  natura  In  these  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  features  of  strict  resemblance,  but  makes  each  similitude  a 
complete  picture  in  a  single  sentence,  the  circumstances  being 
accumulated  in  the  opulent  irregular  manner  already  described. 
The  following  are  instances;  others  occur  in  the  illustration  of 
his  pathos : — 

**  So  we  sometimes  espy  a  bright  cloud  formed  into  an  irregular  figure  ; 
when  it  is  observed  by  unskilful  and  fantastic  travellers,  it  looks  like  a 
centaur  to  some,  and  as  a  castle  to  others  ;  some  tell  that  they  saw  an  army 
with  banners,  and  it  signifies  war  ;  but  another  wiser  than  this  fellow,  says 
it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  foretells  plenty  ;  and  all 
the  while  it  is  nothing  but  a  shining  cloud,  by  its  own  mobility  and  the 
activity  of  a  wind  cast  into  a  contingent  and  inartificial  shape  ;  so  it  is  in 
this  great  mystery  of  our  religion,  in  which  some  espy  strange  things  which 
God  intended  not,  and  others  see  not  what  God  has  plainly  told." 

**  For  so  have  I  known  the  boisterous  north  wind  nass  through  the  yield- 
ing air  which  opened  its  bosom,  and  appeased  its  violence  by  entertaining  it 
with  easy  compliance  in  all  the  regions  of  its  reception  :  but  when  the  same 
breath  of  heaven  hath  been  checked  nith  the  stiffness  of  a  tower,  or  the 
united  strength  of  a  wood,  it  grew  mighty  and  dwelt  there,  and  made  the 
highest  branches  stoop,  and  make  a  smooth  path  for  it  on  the  top  of  all  its 
glories.  So  is  sickness,  and  so  is  the  grace  of  God."  (In  reference  to  the 
subduing  power  of  sickness  and  the  evils  of  impatience. ) 

**  For  so  doth  the  humble  ivy  creep  at  the  foot  of  the  oak,  and  leans  upon 
its  lowest  base,  and  begs  shade  and  ])rotcction,  and  leave  to  grow  under  its 

1  The  fanciful  conceits  of  the  time  appear  in  considerable  numbers.  Even 
Euphuism,  in  the  reittricted  sense  of  similitudes  from  fabulous  natural  history, 
shows  itself  now  and  again.  Thus,  **No  creature  among  beasts,  but  being 
smitten,  will  fall  upon  the  way  to  relieve  itself,  except  a  blind  incogitant  sinner. 
Such  as  have  written  upon  their  sagacity  in  that  kind,  tell  us  that  the  fishes  in 
the  fresh  water,  being  struck  with  a  tool  of  iron,  will  rub  themselves  upon  the 
glutinous  skin  of  the  tench  to  be  cured.  The  hart  wounded  with  an  arrow  nins 
to  the  herb  dittany  to  bite  it,  that  the  shaft  may  fall  out  that  stuck  in  his  body. 
The  swallow  will  seek  out  the  green  tetterwort  to  recover  the  eyes  of  her  yoimg 
ones  when  they  are  blinded.    Only  a  stupid  sinner  forgets,"  kc 
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liriitiih™,  unci  pay  a  frioniily  influence  for  it»  miRlity  patrpniige  ;  &nil  thej 
urmv  »rid  dwell  togi-Uier,  tiDil  are  the  most  remarksble'  of  friends  and  niiun«t 
I'liirs  of  nil  the  leafy  natiou."  (An  illusUnUun  of  the  counectiau  IntWMn 
Cliiinli  Olid  Slate.) 

In  these  similitudes,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  he  throws  aside 
tho  ]>ur[>oae  of  close  and  pointed  illustration,  ajid  luxuriates  in 
filling  up  the  picture  for  its  own  sake.  Aaother  instance  sbows 
a  still  more  rapturouH  plenitude  of  picturestjue  details : — 

'•  For  tima  lUoiun  is  the  eye  o[  the  world;  and  he  U  indifferent  to  the  negro 
or  tlii>  cold  HiusiRii,  to  them  that  dwell  under  the  line,  and  them  tliat  stanil 
ueut  the  tTO|iti».  the  sisided  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  iihakes  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kipbean  biUa  ;  but  the  de^mrea  of  the  heaven  and  the  Mirtli,  the  cuu- 
veniency  of  abode,  and  the  approacliee  to  tlie  north  or  auuth,  rc^pectjvetjr 
change  the  emanatlonB  of  hia  ueama  ;  not  that  the;  do  not  pasa  always  from 
liini,  bnt  that  they  are  not  ecjually  received  below,  bnt  hy  {>eriod«  and 
chniigea,  by  little  inleta  and  refieotions ;  they  receive  what  tliey  can,  and 
aouie  hare  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  from  him  ;  hdowh  and  white 
mttia,  a  misenble  life,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of  uatarrhs  and  consum]>- 
tioiia,  apoplexjet  aud  dead  palaies ;  but  aome  have  aplendid  irr»  aud 
nroinstic  epicea,  rich  wines  and  well  -  di)^sted  fruita,  |;reiit  vrit  and  ^al 
(^oumge.  beonuse  thi?y  dwiOl  in  hie  eye,  and  look  in  hi4  faoc,  and  nti-  tin- 
irourtiui's  of  the  aim,  and  wail  upon  him  in  his  chambers  of  the  eaat." 

A  great  many  8uch  outbursts  into  gorgeous  imagery  occur  in 
Taylor's  writings ;  but  the  reader  must  not  exi>eet  to  find  them  in 
cvury  imgc. 

QUALITIES  OP  STYLE. 

SimplKitp.— Taylor's  style,  though  not  to  be  called  simple,  is 
not  stiff,  nor  stately,  nor  Latinised ;  he  uses  more  familiar  lan- 
guage than  either  Hooker,  or  Milton,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He 
introduces,  as  we  have  seen,  many  pedantic  terms  and  bookish 
illustrations :  further,  in  his  sermons,  and  still  more  in  his  formal 
treatises,  he  carries  to  an  extreme  the  then  prevailing  fashion  of 
backing  the  most  obvious  statements  with  superfluous  hosts  of 
authorities,  quoting  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek,  sometimes  with 
translations,  sometimes  without  The  '  Ductor  Dubitantium '  k 
especially  loaded  with  this  cumbersome  scholarship.  Take  as  an 
e.vamjile  jwrt  of  his  ex[iosition  of  the  "rule"  that  "the  virtual 
and  iuteriiretative  consent  of  the  will  is  imputed  to  Good  or 
Evil ;  "— 

"  I.  This  rule  is  intended  tn  explicate  the  nature  of  social  Primes,  in 
which  a  man's  will  is  deeper  than  hia  hand,  thotigli  the  action  of  the  will  is 
often  indirect  and  collateral,  consequent  or  distant ;  but  if  by  any  means  it 
hntli  a  portion  into  the  elToct.  it  is  entire  in  the  guilt.  And  thia  happens 
ninny  ways. 

"2.  (i)  By  ratihabition  and  confirmation. 

"  '  In  malelicio  ratihabitio  mandato  comparatur,'  saith  the  law  ;  To  com- 
mand another  to  do  violence  is  imputed  to  bim  that  comnandB  it  more  than 
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to  him  that  does  it  So  Ulpian,  interpreting  the  interdict  *  Unde  tu  ilium 
vi  dejecisti,'  affirms  *eum  quoque  dejicere  qui  alteri  mandavit  vel  iussit:' 
and  therefore  Ptolemy  was  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Pompey,  when  he  sent 
Photinus  to  kill  him — 

'  Hie  flEictum  domino  prEestitit.' — Martial. 

Now  because  ratihabition  is,  by  presumption  of  law,  esteemed  as  a  com- 
mandment, therefore  Ulpian  affirms  of  both  alike,  *  Dejicit  et  qui  mandat, 
et  dejicit  qui  ratum  habot : '  '  He  that  commands  and  he  that  consents  after 
it  ia  done,  are  equally  responsible.'  Now,  though  the  law  particularly 
affirms  this  only  '  in  maleficio, '  in  criminal  and  injurious  actions,  yet,  in 
the  edition  of  Uoloander,  that  clause  is  not  inserted,  and  it  is  also  certain," 
&c. 

The  above  is  the  beginning  of  a  section  in  the  *  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium,'  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beginnings  of  all  the  sections 
in  that  work. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  *  Ductor '  are  of  the  most  abstruse 
kind,  at  least  in  their  scholastic  guise  as  problems  regarding  the 
Conscience  and  the  Will ;  and  were  the  book  written  throughout 
in  the  above  style  it  would  be  still  less  read  than  it  is.  The  above, 
however,  though  a  fair  sample  of  the  beginning,  is  not  a  fair 
sample  of  the  body  of  a  section  ;  having  stated  the  problem  in  the 
above  abstruse  fashion,  he  proceeds  to  give  copious  exemplifica- 
tions. Thus,  to  a  reader  once  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
psychology  and  the  technical  distinctions,  the  work  is  not  so  hope- 
lessly perplexing.  Still,  with  every  allowance,  it  is  a  very  abstruse 
production,  never  tempting  the  general  reader,  and  perused  only 
now  and  then  by  an  antiquarian  student  of  ethics ;  its  principal 
use  to  the  student  of  composition  being  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
bad  expository  method  of  the  schoolmen. 

In  works  upon  more  familiar  subjects — in  his  sermons  and  in 
his  'Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying* — he  reiterates  so  much,  and 
presents  his  statements  so  much  '^dressed  up  in  circumstances, '' 
that  the  heavy  effect  of  his  abstract  language  and  Latin  quota- 
tions is  less  felt :  it  is  felt,  but  more  as  an  encumbrance  than  as  a 
source  of  perplexity.  The  general  run  of  his  language  is  simple. 
His  sermons  are  much  more  easily  followed  than  Donne's. 

In  respect  of  simple  arrangement  he  is  far  from  being  equal  to 
Fuller.  Compare,  for  example,  the  *Holy  Living'  witii  Fuller's 
*Holy  State.'  Fuller  is  less  pretentious:  he  takes  up  severally 
different  ranks  and  conditions  of  men, — Servants,  Masters,  Hus- 
bands, Bishops,  &c. — ^and  lays  down  maxims  for  the  guidance  of 
each :  and  besides  this,  discusses  certain  virtues  one  after  another 
in  an  easy  way,  with  no  attempt  at  classification.  Taylor  is  more 
ambitious  of  a  complete  system  of  ethics.  He  takes  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  maps  it  out  into  three  divisions — Christian 
Sobriety^  Christian  Justice,  and  Christian  Religion  (corresponding 
to  the  common  division — ^Duty  to  ourselves,  Duty  to  others,  Duty 
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to  Ood).  Having  mapped  out  the  subject,  he  proceeds  to  confiider 
various  virtuee — Modesty,  Humility,  Obedience  to  Bupcriore,  Futh, 
&C. — in  minute  detail  But  while  more  complete  and  exhaustive 
than  Fuller,  he  is  much  leas  easy  U>  apprehend  and  remember ;  lie 
iiiultipliea  subdivisions  with  extravagant  minuteneea.  For  ex- 
ample, he  gives  "Twenty-three  Rulea  Cor  employing  our  Time." 
and  the  following  ia  his  analysia  of  "  Section  IV.  of  Humility :  "— 
"  If Uie  argianentt  agaiial  Pride,  by  oat/ of  CantideratiM. 

Nineteen  Jcti  or  Qfca  of  ff«milUg. 

Fburtftn  Mtani  and  Exaviim  of  obtoiniaif  and  ina-^aaing  iht  Ornw 
of  Nimilifi/. 

Scventten  Signs  of  HumilUy." 

With  reference  to  the  above,  under  the  head  of  CleameM,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  want  of  simplicity  in  this  tediow  sub- 
dividing is  not  comjienBaled  by  a  gain  of  iirecision.  On  tie  cott-  ' 
trary,  both  in  the  larger  and  in  the  smaller  divisions,  tTiere  ii 
much  overlapping  and  confusion.  He  is  too  hurried  and  careleat  i 
to  be  either  easy  to  understand  or  accurate  in  his  divisicns  and 
classifications.  Speed  ia  everything  viith  him :  he  seems  :o  have 
written  on  impetuously,  recording  his  first  thoughts,  and  instead 
of  obliterating  what  he  saw  to  be  incorrect,  trying  rather  t*  Square 
it  with  the  truth  by  qualifications — a  fertile  source  of  intri^cy  and 
confusion. 

Str<nglh. — We  have  seen  that  our  author's  style  has  not  the 
vigour  of  conciseness,  precision,  finished  aptness  of  expression. 
His  strength  lies  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  :  the  style  is 
animated  and  exhilarating  from  its  rapidity  and  opulence  of 
words  and  circumstances ;  not  from  succinct  and  telling  brevity, 
but  from  prodigal  profusion. 

In  every  passage  that  we  have  quoted  this  has  been  eonspicu- 
ously  evident  Even  in  his  technical  works  the  unresting  forward 
movement  carries  the  reader  away  as  on  a  rapid  stream.  Where 
the  subject  is  hard  and  the  thought  difficult  to  follow,  this  irregular 
profusion  grows  bewildering ;  but  upon  an  easy  theme,  t!ie  speed 
and  fulness  of  the  tide  is  exhilarating. 

His  design  being  usually  didactic,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  illustrations 
and  examples  that  he  finds  the  greatest  scope  for  the  exhi'nition  of 
his  peculiar  strengtk^  We  shall  see  that  in  the  choice  of  these 
extrinsic  subjects  he  is  ruled  chiefly  by  the  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness :  as  regards  the  sentiment  of  power,  he  inclines  rather  to  the 
agitation  and  excitement  of  horror  than  to  calm  grandeur,  or  even 
.  to  any  form  of  might  unattended  with  turbulence  and  danger.  I 
'  With  referfnce  to  this.  Db  Qnircey  ranks  Taylor  among  the  p:iDce«  of 
rhetoric  as  opposed  to  eioqusnce — rhetont  beinj(  tho  art  of  presenting  a  Rabject 
in  its  most  iiiipo»ing  aspects,  eloqaence  the  ntteiimce  of  deep  feeling  op  a  inbject 
of  intrinsically-absorbing  interest. 
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speak  only  of  ruling  tendencies.  I  am  aware  that  many  examples 
of  the  telling  description  of  beneficent  powers  might  be  quoted 
from  his  voluminous  works.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  describing  the 
operations  of  man  or  of  nature,  he  chooses  either  objects  of  tender- 
ness, or  objects  of  horror,  or  movements  of  the  "  wilder  "  character. 
Some  examples  may  be  quoted.  For  one  of  the  "  wilder  "  sort, 
we  may  refer  to  his  animated  description  of  the  "  boisterous  north 
wind"  (p.  277).  As  an  instance  of  his  piling  up  of  circumstances 
of  horror,  take  the  following : — 

**  Apollodoms  was  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see 
so  bad  a  man  have  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scor- 
pions in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with 
spectres  and  images  of  death  ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
dreams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real  troubles  and  fantastic 
images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  Scvthians  flaying  him  alive,  his  daughters 
like  pillars  of  fire,  dancing  round  aoout  a  cauldron  in  which  himself  was 
boiling,  and  that  his  heart  accused  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  those  evils." 

"Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year,  but  death  hath  two  :  and 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  sends  throngs  of  men  and  women  to  charnel- 
houses  :  and  all  the  summer  long  men  are  recovering  from  their  evils  of  the 
spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then  the  Syrian  star  makes  the  summer 
deadly ;  and  the  fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provision,  and 
the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits,  and  dies  and  needs  them  not, 
and  himself  is  laid  up  for  eternity ;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter  only  stays 
for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers  of  that  quarter  minister  to 
him  with  great  variety.  Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time. 
The  autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and  the  winter's  cold 
turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our 
hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  Uirf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our 
graves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues,  are  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year,  and  all  minister  to  death ;  and  you  can  go  no  whither  but  you  trcud 
upon  a  dead  man's. bones. " 

In  the  description  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  his  imagination 
revels  in  elements  of  terror: — 

'*  Then  all  the  beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the  usual  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  make  fearful  noises  to 
distract  mankind  :  the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  song  into  threnes 
and  sad  accents ;  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from  east  to  west,  and  tlie  stars  shall 
be  rent  into  threads  of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend  in  pieces,  the  trees 
shall  distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and  fairest  structures  shall  return  into 
their  primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dens,  and  shall  come 
into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that  you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them, 
herds  of  men  or  congregations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open  and 
give  up  their  dead,  ana  those  which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead  in  fear 
shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from 
caverns  of  the  earth  where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed  ;  because 
their  retirements  are  dismantled  and  their  rocks  are  broken  into  wilder  rup- 
tures, and  admit  a  strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels  ;  and  the  men  being 
forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall*  run  up  and  down  dis- 
tracted, and  at  their  wits'  end ;  and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
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<'li»iiK<^d ;  und  by  this  timv  the  elect  shall  bo  gath(<red  together  from  the  Tata 
'luarturs  of  the  world,  uiil  Christ  shall  come  along  nith  them  to  jiul^^ent.' 

P/ilhiui. — Tendemeas  is  the  ruling  qnality  of  Taylor's  style- 
tenderness  of  a  peculiar  kind.  UestlsHs  and  hiuried,  he  hiLs  little 
of  the  tranquil  melancholy  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  is  quick 
and  versatile,  hurrying  from  circumstance  to  circtunatance,  nod  I 
from  mood  to  mood.  In  accordance  with  this  impetuosity,  bi« 
expression  of  pity,  affection,  and  charmed  sense  of  beauty  is,  as  it 
were,  demonstrative  and  voluble.  At  times  he  shows  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling,  at  other  times  he  dwells  too  lon^' 
upon  disgusting  details,  though  seldom  without  some  redeeming 
touches ;  but  whatever  be  the  mode  of  the  feelbg,  the  eS]>re*ui)a 
is  always  eager  and  impetuous,  never  lingering  ujion  one  circmn- 
stance,  but  always  hurrying  off  to  another. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  hi.'4  versatile  habit,  and 
exeiriplifies  the  episodes  of  rare  beauty  that  diversify  jia^eages  of 
general  gloom;— 

"It  is  a  mighty  chaDft*  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  tvtry  person,  and  it 
ia  visibli'  to  us  who  are  nliva.  Rwkon  but  from  the  spriglilfulnns  of  youth 
and  the  fair  cheuka  and  the  full  eyes  of  I'hildhoml,  fiom  the  vigdri'usiisw 
and  strong  flpxiu^  of  the  joints  of  livc-aud .twenty,  to  tho  hollownesa  and 
dead  pnletiesa,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and 
we  siiail  ))eroEive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  veiy  atrsnge.  Bnt 
BO  I  have  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  his  hood,  and  at 
fil-st  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  liearen,  as  a  lamb's 
llpece :  but  when  a  rude  breath  had  forced  open  ita  virgin  modesty,  and 
dismantled  ita  too  youthful  and  tirripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  sym^itome  of  a  sickly  age  ;  it  boweil 
the  head,  and  broke  ita  stalk,  and  at  nij;ht,  having  lost  some  of  its  lesvei 
aiiit  all  ils  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  ol  weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The 
same  ia  the  portion  of  every  tnan  and  every  wonian  ;  the  heritajfe  of  worms 
and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  diiihonour,  and  our  beauty  so  changed, 
tliat  our  acquaintance  quickly  know  us  not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with 
so  innch  hoi'ror,  or  eh^  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  dutcoursings,  that 
they  who  six  hours  ago  tended  upon  us,  either  with  charitable  or  ambitious 
services,  cannot  without  some  regret  stay  in  the  room  alone  where  the  body 
lies  stript  of  its  lifu  and  honour.  1  have  read  of  a  fair  young  German  gentle- 
man, wlio,  living,  often  refused  to  bti  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importuDity 
of  his  friends'  desiru  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days'  burial  they  might 
send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and  if  tliey  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of 
his  death  unto  the  life.  Tbey  did  so,  and  found  hts  face  half  eaten,  and  his 
midrilf  and  bnckbone  full  of  serpents ;  and  so  be  stands  pictured  amongst 
hli  armeil  aneestors.  So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as 
bad  with  yoit  and  me  ;  and  then,  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon 
U3  in  the  grave?  what  friends  to  visit  us?  what  oSidoua  people  to  cleanse 
may  the  moist  and  unwIioleBome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from  the 
sides  of  tho  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  tor  our  funeral  ? " 

The  '  Holy  Dying,'  which  sets  forth  all  the  miseries  of  the 

human  lot  as  an  inducement'  "to  look  somewhere  else  for  an 

I  See  p.  3S5. 
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abiding  city,"  is  full  of  touching  pity.  The  two  following  ex- 
amples are  among  the  best  passages,  being  less  disfigured  with 
horrors  than  others  that  might  be  quoted ;  in  both  we  mark  the 
volubility  already  spoken  of: — 

**  The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius  that  escaped  upon  a  broken  table  from  the 
furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore, 
espied  a  man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted  with  sand  in 
the  folds  of  his  garment^  and  carried  by  his  civil  enemy  the  sea  towards  the 
shore  to  find  a  grave :  and  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts  :  That  per- 
adventure  this  man's  wife  in  some  part  of  the  continent,  safe  and  warm, 
looks  next  month  for  the  good  man  s  safe  return :  or  it  may  be  his  sou 
knows  nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that  afi'ectionate  kiss 
which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good  old  man's  cheek  ever  since  he  took  a  kind 
farewell,  and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when  bis 
beloved  boy  returns  into  the  circle  of  his  father's  arms.  These  are  tlie 
thoughts  of  mortals,  this  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs :  a  dark 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock 
and  a  rough  wind  dashed  in  pieces  the  fortune  of  a  whole  family,  and  they 
that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm, 
and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck. " 

**  A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man 
preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same 
Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree 
war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and 
their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings 
have  been  crowned,  tneir  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over 
their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceiled  roofs 
to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods,  to  die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to 
cool  the  flame  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of 
covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissembling  colours  of  a  lustful, 
artificial,  and  imaginary  beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  i)eaceful,  and 
the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes  mingle 
their  dust  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world 
that,  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings',  and  our  accounts 
easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less." 

Much  of  his  pathos  is  not  mournful,  but  consists  of  the  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  for  objects  of  beauty  and  aflfection.  Most 
of  his  natural  similitudes  are  of  this  character.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  the  bright  fresh  pleasure  of  the  eye.  **The  young  man 
dances  like  a  bubble  empty  and  gay,  and  shines  like  a  dove's 
neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rainbow ; "  drizzling  rain-drops  are  "  the 
descending  pearls  of  a  misty  morning.''  In  like  manner  he 
speaks  with  delight  of  "  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's  train,  or 
the  ostrich-plume,"  and  of  children  *^  making  garlands  of  useless 
daisies."  In  a  passage  already  quoted  he  compares  a  procession 
of  clouds  to  "an  army  with  banners."  His  love  for  bright  young 
children,  and  fresh  but  fragile  natural  things,  is  a  kindred  vein  of 
sentiment : — 

**  Every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom  ;  and  the  breath  of  the 
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Hnmli  Pin  ihike  ttie  little  nii&E  of  Hk-  vin<<  wh«n  lirat  thry  bc^ti  to  mrl  lih 
till:'  lucks  of  s  neW'WeniiMi  boy :  but  wbvu  by  age  nud  caocuUdBtiaa  tliq 
stitFvn  into  tbe  hnrdncw  of  >  Btcni.  and  hnro,  by  tlie  vum  embrucca  of  tin 
sua  niiii  the  kisses  of  henvm,  brought  forth  their  cluster*,  they  can  i-ndtii> 
tbe  slurms  of  tbe  north  aud  tbe  luud  nolaca  of  n  tempest  anil  jet  ueverte 

'■For  so  have  I  w 

■  rises  ond  hopes  ti 

B  brat#n  back  with  the  loud  si^hinpiB  of  u  i 
eHHtern  wind,  uul  his  tnotioti  tniule  irregular  and  inconsUnl,  dctwendbt 
nior»  Ht  crary  brentb  of  the  tempest,  tlmu  it  could  recover  by  the  libniiai 
nnd  frequent  weighing  of  his  winKS  ;  Ult  the  littlci  creature  wbs  fi>ri>ei]  to  <it 
down  And  mnt,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  orsr ;  and  then  it  inwln  ■  {>m- 
pproua  flight,  and  did  rise  nnd  sinR,  iw  i/il  had  ttanitd  mvjrie  and  tiMtiii* 
frinit  "H  angel,  eu  ht  juuKrf  tmactiint*  through  the  air,  iilMnU  hit  minittrin 
here  belaui." 

KIIVDS    OF   COMPOSITIOK. 

Desfriptum.— Taylor  never  attempts  tbe  formal  deHcrijilion  o( 
hmdsca{)e ;  and  we  con  suppose,  from  what  ve  know  of  liii 
irregular  genius,  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  his  method  would  hme 
been  the  reverse  of  perspicuous.  It  is  well,  however,  in  conude^ 
in;:  his  Htyle  as  applied  to  special  modes  of  composition,  to  bear  in 
mind  hia  jieculiar  turn  for  accumulating  picturesque  circumstances. 
He  ]>ossesi<ed  the  love  of  nature  tiiat  promxits  to  description,  and 
had  descrii'tive  style  been  developed  in  his  day,  would  probably 
have  been  among  its  masters. 

E-efiosiiiim. — Nothing  need  be  added  to  what  we  have  said  in 
exiiluning  hia  want  of  simplicity  and  clearness.  He  re[>eats  a 
pro|K)sition  again  and  again  in  an  irregular  fashion,  in  his  own 
words  and  in  the  words  of  favourite  authorities,  int«rming]ing  his 
repeated  statements  with  copious  exemplification  and  illustration. 
His  fault  is  the  want  of  method ;  he  is  w*astetully  copious  in  all 
the  means  of  exposition,  if  only  he  could  have  employed  them  on 
a  better  plan. 

Prrmnuiion. — As  a  moral  orator  he  is  not  by  any  means  effective. 
De  Quincey,  as  we  have  said,  considers  that  Taylor  has  carried  off 
the  highest  honours  of  rhetoric ;  and  he  defines  his  peculiar  mean- 
ing  of  rhetoric  by  saying  that  where  conviction  begins,  the  province 
of  rhetoriccnds,  implying  that  the  object  of  what  he  understands  by 
rhetoric  Ls  to  excite  admiration  rather  than  conviction.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  restriction  of  the  term  rhetoric  to  so  narrow 
a  signification,  thi.s  is  a  good  way  of  expressing  the  effect  of  Tay- 
lor's |irofes.sed  treatises  on  practical  ethics.  In  the  '  Holy  Dying' 
we  never  tire  of  admiring  the  wide-ranging  scholarship  and  the 
dazzling  accumulation  of  instances,  imagery,  and  circumstanres  : 
but  the  application  is  almost  lost  in  the  general  blaze. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these  professedly  practical  treatises  our 
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thor  handles  the  subject  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  moral 
sacher. 

In  the  representation  of  misery,  the  end  of  the  moral  preacher 

not  only  different  from  the  end  of  the  poet,  but  positively 

tagonistic     The  preacher*8  vocation  is  to  rouse  our  activities, 

excite  strenuous  endeavour;  the  vocation  of  the  poet  is  to 
atify  our  feelings, — rather  to  make  us  weep  over  misery  than 

make  us  anxious  for  the  relief  of  actual  sufferers. 
Now  the  effect  of  Taylor's  representation  of  misery  is  poetical 
bher  than  practical.  Dilating  on  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  man's 
e,  he  represents  "  the  thousand  thousands  of  accidents  in  this 
)rld,  and  every  contingency  to  every  man  and  every  creature." 
LC  reader  asks  whether  this  is  not  practical  1  whether  it  is  not 
B  most  powerful  means  of  urging  us  to  improve  our  timel 
ue,  it  might  be  so  applied ;  but  the  application  is  not  made  by 
kylor.  He  pictures  the  contingencies  of  the  human  lot  in  such 
Bvay  as  to  put  us  into  a  brooding  melancholy.  He  presents  an 
ray  of  unavoidable  fatal  possibilities — disease,  shipwreck,  un- 
-eseen  accident;^  and  by  presenting  them  as  unavoidable,  at 
ce  quenches  every  motive  to  action.  The  effect  upon  readers 
Eit  should  give  themselves  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  preacher  would 

despair  and  horror,  were  it  not  that  he  mingles  the  dismal 
talogue  with  expressions  of  pity,  moves  our  tender  feelings  by 
inting  the  sorrow  of  friends  over  the  unfortunate  dead,  and 
rolls  upon  the  consolation  of  another  and  a  better  world.     To 

sure,  he  professes  to  "  reduce  these  considerations  "  (of  uni- 
rsal  fatality)  "to  practice;"  but  the  section  that  undertakes 
do  so  is,  in  fact,  another  tale  of  possible  misfortunes,  the  same 
cene  of  change  and  sorrow  a  little  more  dressed  up  in  circum- 
inces."  2  He  has  formal  heads  of  practical  rules  and  considera- 
►ns ;  but  how  far  these  exhortations  are  from  being  stimulating 
d  practical,  and  what  exquisite  touches  of  poetry  they  con- 
n,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example: — 

'*2.  Let  no  man  extend  his  thmightSy  or  let  his  hopes  wander  towards 
ore  and  far-distant  events  and  accidental  contingencies.  This  day  is 
ne  and  yours,  but  ye  hioto  tiot  what  shall  be  on  the  morroiv  ;  and  every 
»ming  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  behind  it  an  i«;norance  and 
;nce  deep  as  midnight,  and  undiscerned  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make 
jrysome  child  to  smile ;  so  that  we  cannot  discern  what  comes  here- 
er,  unless  we  had  a  light  from  heaven  brighter  than  the  vision  of  an 
^el,  even  the  s]iirit  of  prophecy.  Without  revelation  we  cannot  tell 
ether  we  shall  eat  to-morrow,  or  whether  a  squinancy  shall  choke  us : 
1  it  is  written  in  the  unrevealed  folds  of  divine  predestination,  that  many 
;o  are  this  day  alive  shall  to-morrow  be  laid  upon  the  cold  earth,  and  the 
men  shall  weep  over  their  shroud,  and  dress  them  for  their  funeral." 

ich  passages  are  certainly  not  the  considerations  that  brace  the 
1  See  p.  28 z.  *  See  p.  282. 
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moral  energieB.  Tliey  tend  rather  to  lower  the  moral  tone,  1» 
throw  the  miud  into  a  i3csp<indency ;  ^  a  mourafully  ^eawu 
Htate,  pwrhaps,  but  undoubtedly  enervating.  From  the  point  nc 
view  of  the  poet,  the  above  would  be  admirable  if  it  were  weeded 
of  the  coarse  exprea^on  about  the  squinaocy ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  moral  preacher,'  it  is  not  only  Useless,  but  {Kiditively  | 
harijiful. 

AB-n*TTAW  OOVThEY,  1618-1807. 

Cowley  holdu  perhaps  a  higher  rank  among  proee  writers  than 
among  poeta.  liia  Eeisays,  written  for  the  moat  part  after  the 
H  est  oration,  mark  an  advance  in  tlie  art  of  prose  composition. 
The  construction  of  the  sentences  is  often  stumbling  and  awkward, 
but  the  diction  shows  an  increasing  command  over  the  language. 
No  previous  writer,  not  even  Fuller,  is  so  felicitous  as  Cowley  in 
the  combmation  of  words.  Uia  prose  has  none  of  the  estravagance 
•  A  his  poetry.  "No  author,"  says  Johnson,  "evM  i^>t  his  vene 
anil  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  His  tJioii^to 
iire  natural,  and  his  stylo  has  a  smiwth  and  placid  ei[uability,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  eoinnioiidiitiun.  Nothing  ij)  far 
sought  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
familiar  without  groasness." 

I'erliftiB  part  of  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  for  t«n  years  he 
conducted  the  corresiwndence  of  the  exiled  royal  family — a  kind 
of  experience  likely  to  purify  liia  language  both  from  bookish 
terms  and  from  jioetical  ornaments.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  his 
combinations  and  turns  of  eiii>reasion  are  remarkably  modem; 
here  and  there  short  passages  might  be  quoted  that  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  in  '  Blackwood '  or  in  the  '  Saturday  Review.' 

He  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  a  grocer  ("his  parents 
citizens  of  a  virtuous  life  and  sufficient  estate"),  and  educated  at 
Westminister  school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  ])ublished  a  volume  of  poems ;  and  while  yet 
an  undergraduate,  he  wrote  two  or  three  comedies,  and  the  greater 
part  of  liis  'Davideis.'  When  he  had  been  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  was,  in  1643, 
at  tiie  age  of  twenty-five,  ejected  from  that  university  by  the 
I'uritan  visitors,  and  took  refuge  in  Oxford.  "  About  the  time 
when  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliament,  he  followed  the 
(Jueen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn. 
afterwards  Earl  of  St  Albans,  and  was  employed  in  such  corre- 
spondence as  the  royal  cause  required,  and  particularly  in  cipher- 

I  Tliraughoiit  the  sliave  we  have  iisnl  the  word  prenchor  at  ft  preacher  of  morel 
loii'luct.  It  in  tioC  implied  that  innrnl  prxaching  is  the  sole  fuuctiou  of  the 
pulpit.  Another  riinctian  U  to  console  the  wretcheil  nnder  th«lr  load  of  niiiter- 
ks.     As  a  preacher  of  cooaolatioD  our  author  la  perhaps  unrivalled. 
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ing  and  deciphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  King  and 
Queen — an  employment  of  the  highest  confidence  and  honour.  So 
wide  was  the  province  of  his  intelligence,  that  for  several  years  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week."  In  1656 
he  returned  to  England,  was  arrested,  liberated  on  bail,  studied 
medicine,  and  took  out  a  degree  in  1 65  7.  He  remained  in  London 
till  Cromwell's  death,  suspected  of  being  in  secret  communication 
with  the  exiled  family.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  free  lease  of  certain  lands,  yielding  a  rental  of  ;^3oo,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Chertsea. 

He  found  country  life  very  different  from  his  Arcadian  ideal ; 
but  that  he  was  positively  unhappy  in  his  solitude,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe.  The  letter  to  Dr  Sprat  that  Johnson  produces 
with  a  malicious  chuckle,  "  for  the  consideration  of  all  that  may 
hereafter  pant  for  solitude,"  is  really  a  humorous  caricature  of  his 
sufferings,  evidently  written  in  high  spirits. 

His  prose  remains  are  few;  he  considered  "a  little  tomb  of 
marble  a  better  monument  than  a  vast  heap  of  stones  and  rub- 
bish." Two  prefaces,  a  short  "  Proposition  for  the  Advancement 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  a  "Discourse  by  way  of  Vision, 
concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  eleven 
Essays,  are  the  sum-total,  and  they  are  contained  in  a  small 
volume. 

We  get  no  fair  idea  of  Cowley's  intellectual  powers  from  read- 
ing merely  his  prosa  There  we  are  struck  only  by  his  singular 
ease  in  choosing  apt  words,  and  by  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  the 
combinations.  In  his  poetry  he  is  more  "extravagant  and  Pin- 
darical ; "  the  predominating  veins  of  sentiment  are  the  same  as 
we  find  in  the  Essays  and  the  Discourse  on  Cromwell,  but  he  gives 
a  fuller  licence  to  his  ingenuity.  Describing  the  style  of  the 
"  metaphysical  i)oets,"  Johnson  says — "  The  most  heterogeneous 
ideas  are  yoked  by  violence  together ;  nature  and  art  are  ransacked 
for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allusions ;  their  learning  in- 
structs, and  their  subtilty  surprises : "  and  among  the  metaphysical 
poets  he  considers  Cowley  to  be  "undoubtedly  the  best."  This 
implies  no  mean  powers  of  intellect ;  yet  we  should  not  think  of 
placing  such  a  light  horseman  among  the  intellectual  giants.  He 
is  entitled  to  the  palm  of  fantastic  breadth,  swiftness,  and  subtlety 
of  wit ;  and  this  was  i)robably  all  the  distinction  that  he  coveted. 

Indeed  the  soft  easy  nature  of  the  man  indisposed  him  to  severe 
labour,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  "  Whatever  was  his  subject, 
he  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  a  kind  of  destiny  to  the  light 
and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require  still  more  ignoble 
epithets."  Even  in  his  emotions  he  was  easy  and  averse  to  excite- 
ment He  was  not  of  an  overflowing  sociability,  like  Thomas 
Fuller;  his  ideal  was  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  few  friends  in 
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some  "  gentle  cool  retreat  from  all  the  immoderate  heat  m  whid 
the  frantic  world  does  burn  and  sweat"  He  never  married ;  and 
liU  ])oems  express  no  depth  of  affection:  the  only  genuine  paUuw 
in  his  writings  flows  from  his  luxurious  love  of  solitude  and  lepoM. 
Neither  his  prose  nor  his  {xietry  gives  evidence  of  strong  anti- 
piithics;  we  sliall  quote  some  sharp  invective,  but  it  is  not  peraonal, 
— it  is  directed  against  abstraetiona.  He  loved  to  contemplate,  it' 
a  soft  indolent  attitude,  the  spectacle  of  great  p>ower ;  roj-alist  M' 
he  was,  he  could  not  refmin  from  admiring  C'vomwelL  At  tha 
siiiiie  time  he  would  not,  like  Carlyle,  have  put  himself  to  tbt 
trouble  of  searching  the  world  for  heroes  ;  only  when  a  hero  comet 
across  his  path,  he  is  not  imperrioua  to  astonishment.  Even  in 
his  admiration  of  Cromwell  there  is  no  depth  of  feeling ;  the  nch 
and  elevated  language  of  the  Discourse  on  that  hero  is  dashed. 
with  touches  of  humour.  He  has  none  of  Taylor's  fresh  delight 
in  natural  things ;  as  Johnson  says,  he  does  not  present  pictuiet 
to  the  mind ;  he  "  gives  inferences  instead  of  images,  and  skom 
not  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  seen,  but  what  tkoughti 
the  sight  might  have  suggested." 

In  hb  younger  days  he  wrote  what  he  calls  "  a  shrewd  prophecy 
against  himself :  "— 

at  the  ' 

The  prophecy  was  shrewd  enough ;  such  a  born  epicurean  was  not 
likt'ly  to  succeed  in  any  mode  of  active  life.  As  a  royal  secretary 
he  probably  discharged  his  duty  sutficiently  well,  having  the 
material  furnished  him,  and  experiencing  none  of  the  worry  of 
contriving ;  but  that  he  was  not  a  particularly  zealous  and  active 
servant  is  probably  shown  by  the  comparatively  slender  reward 
licttled  upon  him  at  the  Restoration.  Of  his  natural  indolence  we 
have  a  very  pretty  evidence  in  hia  Essays.  When  he  retired  to 
tlie  country,  he  says  there  was  nothing  he  coveted  so  much  as  a 
.small  bouse  and  a  large  garden,  where  be  might  work  and  study 
nature  ;  yet  he  confesses,  "  I  stick  still  in  the  inn  of  a  hired  house 
and  garden,  among  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  without  that  pleas- 
aiitcst  work  of  human  industry,  the  improvement  of  something 
which  we  call  (not  very  ]>roperly,  but  yet  we  call)  our  own," 

Cowley  being  neither  a  man  of  action,  nor  a  moralist,  nor  a 
critic,  nor  an  original  student  of  scieuce,'  bis  opinions  are  not  of 
oonscTjUence  ;  in  his  humorous  railing  at  ambition  and  advocacy  of 
retirement,  he  is  moved  entirely  by  constitutional  sentiment  The 
l-opularity  of  his  Essays  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  intrinsic  power  of 
style, — of  manner  as  opposed  to  matter.     It  also  indicates  that 
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style  can  operate  to  most  advantage  when  neither  reader  nor  writer 
is  impeded  by  difficulties  in  the  matter. 

ELEMENTS   OF   STYLE. 

Vocabulary, — In  his  prose  writings,  the  extent  of  his  vocabulary 
is  shown  rather  by  skilful  choice  of  words  than  by  Shakspearian 
profusion.  When  we  turn  to  his  poetry,  w^e  see  that  his  command 
of  words,  though  great,  is  rather  inferior  for  a  writer  of  such 
reputation.  The  exertion  of  procuring  variety  would  seem  to  have 
been  too  much  for  his  easy  temperament;  and  his  range  of  emotion 
being  so  limited,  he  did  not  accumulate  great  stores  of  language 
except  in  the  region  of  the  light  and  famiUar. 

We  have  already  said  that  his  diction  is  noticeably  less  archaic 
than  the  diction  of  any  preceding  writer. 

Sentences, — In  his  lighter  compositions  the  sentence-structure  is 
easy  and  careless,  and  has  no  marked  rhjrthm.  But  in  his  serious 
writings  the  rhjrthm  is  more  even.  The  preface  to  his  poems 
published  in  1656,  and  the  Discourse  on  Cromwell,  are  written 
with  a  more  even  measure  than  any  compositions  prior  to  this 
data 

In  Cowley  we  first  notice  very  markedly  the  habit  of  adding  to 
the  simple  statement  an  obverse  or  inverse  statement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  out  the  cadence.  Thus,  as  an  example  of  the  obverse 
filling  out : — 

**  The  Church  of  Rome,  with  all  her  arrogance,  and  her  wide  pretences  of 
certainty  in  all  truths,  and  exemption  from  all  errors,  does  not  clap  on  this 
enchanted  armour  of  infallibility  upon  all  her  particular  subjects,  nor  is 
offended  at  the  reproof  0/ her  greatest  doctors,*' 

As  an  example  of  the  inverse  filling  out : — 

**  A  cowardly  ranting  soldier,  an  ignorant  charlatanical  doctor,  a  foolish 
cheating  lawyer,  a  silly  pedantical  scholar,  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
the  principal  subjects  01  all  comedies,  without  any  scandal  given  to  those 
honourable  professions,  or  even  taken  by  their  severest  professors. " 

These  are  not  perhaps  the  best  examples  that  might  be  selected, 
but  they  illustrate  what  is  meant ;  other  cases  will  appear  in  sub- 
sequent quotations. 

While  in  Cowley  we  see  the  first  extensive  use  of  balanced  yet 
idiomatic  periods,  and  the  first  habitual  practice  of  the  chief  arts 
of  rhythmical  balance,  we  must  observe  that  measured  structure 
and  point  are  employed  by  him  much  more  sparingly  than  by  their 
great  cultivator,  Samuel  Johnson.  His  rhjrthm  is  more  varied,  in 
this  respect  approaching  nearer  to  the  modem  standard.  Apart 
from  an  occasional  wea^ess  in  the  syntax,  and  a  certain  archaism 
in  the  phrase  and  in  the  thought,  the  following  reads  not  unlike  a 
good  article  in  the  *  Saturday  Review : '  ^ — 

1  From  the  Preface  to  '  The  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.' 

T 
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' '  Ah  for  ftll  other  objections,  wliicli  hnre  boen  or  may  be  inxle  a; 
invention  or  elocution,  at  ■nythiiig  else  which  comes  unJar  Uic  trit 
•'■  --ID  ;  let  it  stand  or  fall  ita  it  can  answer  for  itself,  for  1  do  ii' 


Ijnat  stress  of  my  reputation  upon  a  Btructnre  of  this  natuie,  much  Ictis  up 
the  alight  reparations  ooly  of  ui  old  uid  unfashionable  buililinc.     ""  ~ 
n  point  of  wil ;  and  it  is  uo  Usa 


for  the  auditors  to  fail  in  point  of  judgment.     I  perceive  plainly,  by  di 
cxpi^ricnce,  that  Fortune  is  mistress  of  the  theatre,  a*  TuUy  sajs  it  is   ' 
popular  assombliea.     No  nian  can  tall  sonietiniBS  from  whence  the  inv 
winds  rise  that  move  them.     There  are  *  multitudo  of  people,  who  are  _ 
arid  only  spectators  at  a  play,  without  any  use  of  their  nnderstandiu^ ;  i 
t]ii:ae  carry  It  sometinies  by  the  streugth  of  their  numbers.     There  aru  oU—  _    .. 
who  use  their  underatandttiga  too  much  ;  who  think  it  a  sign  of  weakDMl  ^' 
and  stapidity  t«  let  anything  pass  by  them  onattacked,  andUtatthehoiHivk 
of  their  jodgments  (as  some  bratals  imagine  of  their  courage)  consists  ilL 
rjuurrelling  with  everything.     We  are  therefore  wonderful  viae  mcD.  t^X^ 
have  I  fine  busiupss  of  it,  we  who  spend  our  time  in  noeUj :  I  do  soniediw*!* 
laugh,  and  am  oRon  niigry  with  mytwlf  when  I  tbiiik  on  it :  and  if  I  had  tr 
son  inclined  by  nature  to  the  same  folly,  I  believe  I  should  bind  bim  (run  F  * 
it  by  the  strictest  colourations  of  a  pateinal  blessing;.     For  what  ran  l»  I  .  . 
more  riiUculons,  than  to  labour  to  give  men  daUght,  whilst  they  labour,  dh  l 
their  p.irt,  more  eamMtly  to  taka  offence  t    To  oxpoie  one's  self  voliiiitaril)'  r 
and  frankly  to  all  the  (ungarv  of  that  narrow  paasa^  to  antirofitabla  fsEM  f, 
which  is  defended  by  rude  multitudes  of  the  ignorant,  and  by  armed  troops  r 
of  the  malicious  I     If  wo  do  ill,  mniiV  diHxiver  it,  oitil  all  despise  uh  ;    ' 
do  b-p11,  but  few  men  fiud  it  out,  and"  fewer  enlerlaiu  it  kindly.      If  n. 
mit  errors,  there  is  no  pardon  ;  if  we  eoiild  dn  wonders,  there  would  be  bul  j 
litlle  thanks,  and  that,  too,  extorted  from  imwilUng  givers." 

The  P'lriirfi-ti/ih  structure,  in  the  lighter  essays,  where  there  are 
no  natural  divisions  in  the  subject-matter,  is  loose  and  ramliliiig. 
In  the  Prefaces,  when  he  has  distinct  topics  to  handle,  such  as 
different  booka  of  poetry,  he  naturally  places  them  in  seimrate 
]>aragraph3 ;  but  when  there  is  no  such  marked  guide,  he  is  not 
more  orderly  than  the  looser  sort  of  his  predecessors,  and  often 
mixes  up  several  subjects  in  the  same  paragraph.  In  the  '  Crom- 
well,' the  natural  pauses  in  the  flow  of  his  declamation  suggest 
paragraph  breaks,  and  the  sense  of  oratorical  effect  prevents 
rambling 

Fif/>/reK  of  Simec/r. — Fantastic  similitudes  are  almost  the  essence 
of  Cowley'fl  poetry ;  in  hia  prose  he  is  less  esuberant  His  prose, 
indeed,  is  less  ornate  than  any  fine  writing  of  the  century,  prior,  at 
least,  to  hia  own  date  ;  the  similitudes  arc  not  quite  so  numerous, 
and  they  are  not  far-fetched,  but  aeem  to  come  easily  to  hand. 
Examples  will  be  -seen  in  the  quotations  that  follow.  In  the 
Essays,  which  are  familiar  productions,  he  admits  more  eml>cl- 
lishment  than  in  the  Prefaces  or  the  Discoui'se ;  in  the  serious  com- 
positions, he  gives  hia  care  to  elaborate  the  plain  statement  of 
striking  circumstances. 

In  declamatory  i)assages  he  makes  abundant  use  of  the  figures 


:?;  r I- 
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-Exclamation  and  Interrogation.     These  will  be  exeuii)litied  uiuler 
:  .'ttie  head  of  StrengiL 

QUALITIES   OF   STYLE. 

^  Simplicity. — The  subjects  of  the  Essays  are  easy.  Upon  ambi- 
tion, obscurity,  procrastination,  and  suchlike,  a  writer  can  hardly 
produce  new  ideas ;  all  his  powers  may  be  given  to  i)roducing  new 
'ttims  of  expression,  illustrative  anecdotes,  historical  allusions.  If 
ke  is  abstruse,  the  abstruseness  must  be  wholly  in  the  expression. 

Cowley's  treatment  of  his  subjects  is  gay  rather  than  grave,  and 
the  expression  is  easy  and  sprightly.  He  quotes  a  good  deal  of 
liatin,  but  he  makes  his  quotations  with  a  grace,  and,  apologising 
for  "  the  pedantry  of  a  heap  of  Latin  sentences,'*  provides  us  in 
most  cases  with  fluent  translations.  The  following  on  the  Danger 
of  I'rocrastination  is  a  fair  specimen : — 

•*  A  gentleman  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters  were  beaten  up  by 
the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lost  his  life  afterwards,  only  by  staying 
to  put  on  a  band,  and  adjust  his  periwig ;  he  would  escape  like  a  person  of 

?uality  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the  noble  martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 
thin*k  your  counsel  of  *  Festina  lente  '  Ms  as  ill  to  a  man  who  is  flying 
from  the  world,  as  it  would  have  been  to  that  unfortunate  well-bred  gentle- 
man, who  was  so  cautious  as  not  to  fly  undccently  from  his  enemies ;  and 
therefore  I  prefer  Horace's  advice  before  yours — 


Sapere  aude, 
Incipe— s 


*rr  ir-  \   Begin  ;  the  getting  out  of  doors  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  journey.     Vario 
S::7'^  I   teaches  us  that  Latin  proverb  :    .     .     .     but  to  return  to  Horace — 


Begin ;  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise ; 

He  who  dcfen  thiti  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  ox]>ecting  stay, 

Till  the  whole  stream,  which  stopt  him,  should  be  gone. 

That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 


vir. 


i.~r-- 


>t-;- 


desAT  (the  man  of  expedition  above  all  others)  was  so  far  from  this  folly, 
that  whensoever,  in  a  journey,  he  was  to  cross  any  river,  he  never  went 
one  foot  out  of  his  way  for  a  bridge,  or  a  ford,  or  a  ferry  ;  but  flung  him- 
self into  it  immediately,  and  swam  over :  and  this  is  the  course  w^e  ought 
to  imitate,  if  we  meet  with  any  stoi)s  in  our  way  to  happiness.  Stay,  till  the 
waters  are  low  ;  stay,  till  some  boats  come  by  to  transport  you ;  stay,  till  a 
bridge  be  built  for  you  :  you  had  even  as  good  stay,  tul  the  river  be  quite 
post.  Persius  (who,  you  use  to  say,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  l>e  a  good 
poet  or  no,  because  you  cannot  understand  him,  and  whom,  therefore,  I  say, 
I  know  to  be  not  a  good  poet)  has  an  odd  expression  of  these  procrastinators, 
which,  methinks,  is  full  of  fancy — 

•  ••■••• 

Our  yesterday's  to-morrow  now  is  gone. 
And  still  a  new  to-morrow  does*  come  on ; 
We  by  to-morrows  draw  up  all  our  store. 
Till  uie  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more. 


1  f"  Take  it  easy;  '*  lit.  "  Hasten  slowly."] 
'  ['*  Have  the  courage  to  be  wise, — begin.  ] 
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"And  now,  I  tliink,!  amovon  with  you,  fur  j'out  'Otium  cum  dij^italf,' 
ftiiil  ■  FestiiiB  lentflp'  and  threo  or  four  other  more  of  jour  new  I«tiii  sen- 
teiiFBs ;  if  I  should  draw  upon  you  all  my  forces  out  of  Seneca  and  Plalardi 
U{ioa  thiB  aut^pct,  I  should  ovorwholm  you  ;  but  I  leave  thoae.  or  Triarii, 
for  your  next  cbirgc.  I  shftU  only  ^ve  you  now  a  light  Bkinnish  oat  oTis 
cpi^rninmBtUt,  your  special  gootl  fneud  ;  and  so,  vaie, " 

The  above  exempUfios  the  aimiilc  style  of  bia  familiar  essays; 
»'c  ^liall  see  that  even  in  his  most  anibitious  dcdamationa  ihwe  U 
I)  iiecnlior  lightness  and  ease,  a  singular  absence  of  stiffiiess  and 

Streni/tk  — The  passage  juet  quotetl  from  the  Essays  is  an  exampk    1 
c>f  our  author's  sprightlinesa  aud  animation.     The  passage  quoted    I 
Ijefore  to  show  how  modem  Yaa  expresHion  is,  esempiifiea  animation 
in  a  more  serious  vein,  the  auiniation  of  finished  brevity  and  point 

In  some  parts  of  his  Prefaces,  and  throughout  the  Discourse  oD 
Cromwell,  he  assumes  a  loftier  tone  of  declamation.  Some  ol 
these  declamatory  passages  are  highly  finished.  One  of  the  fine«t 
of  tliem,  the  summary  of  the  striking  jAradoxes  in  the  career  of 
Cromwell,  is  quoted  and  analysed  in  Bain's  '  Rhetoric.'  In  some 
rc^niurks  upon  the  '  Davideis,'  he  jirc-'ents  the  fnrtiines  of  Dnvid  in 
tlie  same  striking  form,  tliough  the  contrasts  are  not  jxtrtrayed  at 
the  same  length  -^ 

"  Whnt  worthier  subject  could  have  lieen  chosen,  amonfr  all  the  treainrits 
of  |>aat  times  than  the  life  of  this  young  prince,  who  from  so  small  beihn- 
i)in!;s,  thron^ih  sulIi  inSuite  troubles  and  oi>poaitions,  by  iiuoh  miraculous 
viitiipH  and  cxttUencles  and  with  auch  iucouijiarable  varioly  of  wond*rful 
nclinus  0iil  aciidLiits  Iptaitic  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the 
Hjost  famous  thrme  of  the  whole  earth  I  " 

His  plea  for  dramatising  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  being  an  apology  for  his  own  practice,  is  written  with 
all  his  powers  of  style.  After  enumerating  the  dramatic  elements 
in  the  life  of  David,  he  continues  : — 

"  What  can  we  imagine  more  proper  for  the  ornaments  of  wit  or  learning 
in  the  story  of  DoiieiiUon,  than  in  that  of  Noah  ?  Why  will  not  the  actions 
of  Sampson  afford  as  pleiitifnl  matter  as  the  labours  of  Hercules )  Why  is 
not  Jephtha'a  daughter  as  good  a  woman  as  lubigeuia !  and  the  friendsiiip 
of  David  and  Jonathan  more  worthy  celebration  than  that  of  Theseus  and 
ririlhons  !  Does  not  the  passage  of  Moaes  and  the  Isi-aelites  into  the  Holy 
Land  yield  incomjiarably  more  iiOBtiiJal  variety  than  the  voyages  of  Ulysses 
or  MniAx  !  Arc  the  olisolete  threadbare  tales  of  Thelies  and  Troy  h^  so 
stored  Kith  gront,  herojcal,  and  supernatural  actions  (since  verse  will  needs 
find  or  make  such)  as  the  wars  of  Josliua,  of  tlio  Judges,  of  David,  and  divers 
others  T  Can  all  the  transTarinations  of  the  gods  giv^e  such  copious  hints  Id 
flourish  and  iU(|iatiBte  on,  as  the  trtie  miracles  of  Christ,  or  of  His  prophets 
and  aimstlpst  Why  do  1  instance  in  tliese  few  particnlars!  All  the  hoots 
of  the  Bible  are  either  already  most  admirable  aud  exalted  pieces  of  poesy, 
or  are  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  it." 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  piece  of  rlietoric  in  all  his  composition 
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the  passage  beginning  with  the  simile  of  "  Jack  in  the  clock- 
ouse."  The  melodious  solemnity  of  the  rhythm,  the  vigour  and 
ropriety  of  the  language,  the  fine  similes,  and  the  imposing 
samples,  exhibit  probably  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  author's 
ower : — 

**  I  have  often  observed  (with  all  submission  and  resignation  of  spirit  to 
le  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Eternal  Providence)  that,  when  the  fulness  and 
aturity  of  time  is  come,  that  produces  the  great  confusions  and  changes  in 
le  world,  it  usually  pleases  God  to  make  it  appear,  by  the  manner  of  them, 
lat  they  are  not  the  effects  of  human  force  or  policy,  but  of  the  divine 
istice  and  predestination ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  wo 
ill  Jack  of  the  clock-house,  striking,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  that  fulness  of 
mc,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  convinced  that  his  hand  is  moved  by 
>rae  secret,  and,  to  us  who  stand  without,  invisible  direction.  And  the 
ream  of  the  current  is  then  so  violent,  that  the  strongest  men  in  the  world 
tnnot  draw  up  against  it ;  and  none  are  so  weak  but  they  may  sail  down 
ith  it.  These  are  the  spring-tides  of  public  affairs,  which  we  see  often 
appen,  but  seek  in  vain  to  discover  any  certain  causes.  And  one  man 
len,  by  maliciously  opening  all  the  sluices  that  he  can  come  at,  can  never 
B  the  sole  author  of  all  this  (though  he  may  be  as  guilty  as  if  really  ho 
ere,  by  intending  and  imagining  to  be  so) ;  but  it  is  God  that  breaks  up 
le  flooil-gates  of  so  general  a  deluge,  and  all  the  art  then,  and  industry  of 
lankind,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  it.  In 
ich  a  time,  it  was,  as  this,  that  not  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Roman 
mate,  nor  the  wit  an<l  eloquence  of  Cicero,  nor  the  courage  and  virtue  of 
rutus,  was  able  to  defend  their  country,  or  themselves,  against  the  unex- 
jrienced  rashness  of  a  beartlless  boy,  and  the  loose  rage  of  a  voluptuous 
latiman.  The  valour,  and  prudent  counsels,  on  the  one  side,  are  made 
uitless,  and  the  errors,  and  cowaixlice,  on  the  other,  harmless,  by  unex- 
ected  accidents.  The  one  general  saves  his  life,  and  gains  the  wh^le  world, 
y  a  very  dream ;  and  the  other  loses  both  at  once,  by  a  little  mistake  of 
le  shortness  of  his  sight.  And  though  this  bo  not  always  so,  for  we  see 
lat,  in  the  translation  of  the  groat  monarchies  from  one  to  another,  it 
leased  God  to  make  choice  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  nature,  as  Cyrus, 
lexander,  Scipio,  and  his  contemporaries,  for  his  chief  instruments,  and 
itors,  in  so  atlmirable  a  work  (the  end  of  this  being,  not  only  to  destroy  or 
unish  one  nation,  which  may  be  done  by  the  worst  of  mankind,  but  to 
calt  and  bless  another,  which  is  only  to  be  effected  by  great  and  virtuous 
ersons) ;  yet,  when  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a 
eoj)le,  he  docs  not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus  (as  he  himself  is  pleased  to 
ill  him),  or  an  Alexan<ler  (who  had  as  many  virtues  to  do  good,  as  vices  to 
o  harm) ;  but  he  makes  the  Massaniellos,  and  the  Johns  of  Leyden,  the 
istruments  of  his  vengeance,  that  the  power  of  the  Almighty  might  be 
lore  evident  by  the  weakness  of  the  means  which  he  chooses  to  demonstrate 
;.  He  did  not  assemble  the  serpents,  and  the  monsters  of  Afric,  to  correct 
he  pride  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  called  for  his  armies  of  locusts  out  of  iEthi- 
pia,  and  formed  new  ones  of  vermin  out  of  the  very  dust ;  and,  becaus*) 
ou  see  a  whole  cotmtry  destroyed  by  these,  will  you  argue  from  thence 
hey  must  needs  have  nad  both  the  craft  of  foxes,  and  the  courage  of 
ions  ? " 

Wit  and  Humour, — Wit  and  humour  are  undoubtedly  the  ruling 
eatures  of  Cowley's  prose.  His  ridicule  is  for  the  most  part  gay 
Lud  genial     Here  and  there  we  meet  with  passages  of  keen  satire ; 
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iiut  there  is  notliiiig  a.pp^oal^llillg  to  personal  spleen  in  his  sw- 
ca<<iiii^  In  hin  bittereat  ttbcita  at  Cromwell,  he  keeps  in  view 
rather  what  ho  9upi«aed  to  be  Cromwell's  vices — tynuinoiis  aroln- 
tion  and  hypocrisy.  The  man  himself  he  admits  to  be  an  eiti«- 
ordinary  person,  and  professes  to  look  upon  him  with  no  gKiXm  i 
animosity  than  ujwn  Marius  or  Sylla.  Besides,  the  invective  i« 
aup|Ktsed  to  be  delivered  in  a  dream,  and  to  the  face  of  a  terrible 
angel  profesning  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  lat«  Lord  Protcclor,  He 
ciruunistanL-ea  are  managed  with  a  kind  of  comic  effect ;  and,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  situation,  we  see  the  most  bitt«r  invective  tbrou^ 
a  hmnorous  medium. 

As  an  example  of  hia  powers  of  sarcastic  irony,  take  the  follow- 
ing ludieronaly-unespccted  banter  by  the  terrible  apittritioa,  the 
''  North-West  PrindiJality."  Cowley  had  been  proceeding  in  s 
full  tide  of  denunciatign,  accusing  Cromwell  of  tymnay,  crafi, 
and  other  crimes : — 

"  Hero  t  Ktopt ;  and  my  pT«t«n<ted  protector,  wbo,  I  etpeotcid,  shmU 
liHTe  been  very  angry,  MI  K-Unching ;  it  scoidb  At  the  «ipiplicity  of  ray  (!» 
I'liurse,  for  thna  he  replieii :  'Yon  seem  to  pretTOil  eitrsmelj-  tn  the  otti 
iilmilete  rules  of  yirtiio  and  const  id  nfe,  wliich  mnkes  me  doubt  very  iiincli, 
v'lit'thvr,  from  this  vajit  prospect  of  three  kingilonia,  you  can  show  me  any 
ncrea  of  your  own.  But  these  are  so  far  from  making  you  a  prince,  that  I 
am  afraiil  your  friends  will  never  have  Uie  contentment  to  aee  you  so  much 
as  ii  justice  of  peace  in  yonr  own  country.  For  this,  I  perceive,  which  yon 
call  virtue,  la  nothing  clae  but  eitlier  the  forwardnesa  of  a  Cynic,  or  the 
Inxiness  of  an  Epicurean.  I  nm  glad  yon  allow  nie  at  least  artful  diasimnla- 
tiou,  nnd  nuwcorzed  diligence  in  my  huro ;  and  I  assure  you  that  he,  whose 
life  is  coustautly  drawn  by  these  two,  sliatl  never  be  misled  nut  of  the  way 
■if  greatness.  lint  I  sec  you  are  a  nedaut,  and  Platotiical  statesman,  a  theo- 
retical commonwealth 's-man,  an  Utopian  dreamer.  Was  ever  riches  gotten 
by  your  golden  mediocrities?  or  the  supreme  place  attained  to  by  virtues 
that  must  not  stir  out  of  the  middle  I  Do  you  study  Aristotle's  politico, 
and  write,  if  you  please,  coninionts  upon  them  ;  and  let  another  but  practise 
Macliinvel ;  and  let  us  see,  then,  which  of  you  two  will  come  lo  the  greatest 
prefennenta.     If  the  desire  of  rule  and  superiority,'  "  ic. 

The  satire  of  the  Essays  is  never  long  kept  up ;  some  good- 
liuiiiourcd  familiarity  of  expression  comes  in  after  a  short  passage 
of  keener  language,  and  puts  us  into  a  humorous  mood  by  reveal- 
ing the  easy  unexcited  teniper  of  the  satirist  Thus,  in  the  Essay 
on  Obscurity ; — 

"  If  wo  engage  into  a  large  acqaaiutance  and  various  familiarities,  we  set 
o|>on  our  gates  lo  the  invaders  at  most  of  our  time  :  wo  exjiose  our  life  to  a 
quotidian  ague  of  frigid  impertjnencica,  which  wonld  make  a  wise  mnu 
tri'mble  to  think  of.  Now,  ns  for  bning  known  much  by  sight  and  pointed 
at,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  honour  that  lies  in  that :  whatsoever  it  be, 
every  mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the  hangman  more 
tlmn  the  lord  chief  justice  of  a  city.  Every  creature  baa  it,  both  of  nature 
an<i  art,  if  it  be  any  waya  ejitraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  '  This  is  tliat 
ISiiceidialus,'  or  'This  is  that   Incitatus,'  when   they  were  led  prtncing 
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through  the  streets,  as  'This  is  that  Alexander, *  or  'This  is  that  Domi- 
tian  ;  *  and  truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a  much  more 
honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and  more  deserving  the  cousulship,  than 
he  the  empire." 

He  can  be  humorous  at  his  own  expense,  as  in  the  description 
of  his  country  experiences: — 

'^  One  would  think  that  all  mankind  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  do  all  the  wickedness  they  can ;  that  they  had  all  (as  the  Scripture 
ape&ks)  sold  themselves  to  sin :  the  difference  only  is,  that  some  are  a  little 
mon  crafty  (and  but  a  little,  God  knows)  in  making  of  the  bargain.  I 
thought,  when  I  went  first  to  dwell  in  the  country,  that,  without  doubt,  I 
should  have  met  there  with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  poetical  golden  age  ;  I 
thought  to  have  found  no  inhabitants  there,  but  such  as  the  shepherds  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Arcadia,  or  of  Monsieur  d'Urfe,  upon  the  banks  of 
Lignon  ;  and  began  to  consider  with  myself,  which  way  I  might  recommend 
no  less  to  posterity  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  the  men  of  Chertsea  : 
but  to  confess  the  truth,  I  perceived  quickly,  by  infallible  demonstrations, 
that  I  was  still  in  Old  England,  and  not  in  Arcadia,  or  La  Forrest ;  that, 
if  I  could  not  content  myself  with  anything  less  than  exact  fidelity  in  human 
conversation,  I  had  almost  as  good  go  back  and  seek  for  it  in  the  Court,  or 
the  Exchange,  or  Westminster- hall.  I  ask  again  then,  whither  shall  we  fly, 
or  what  shall  we  do  ? " 

The  Essay  on  Agriculture  is  written  in  his  happiest  vein.  He 
searches  out  the  authorities  for  the  dignity  of  agricultural  life 
with  great  pleasantry : — 

"  From  Homer,  we  must  not  expect  much  concerning  our  affairs.  He 
was  blind,  and  could  neither  work  in  the  country,  nor  enioy  the  pleasures 
of  it ;  his  helpless  poverty  was  likeliest  to  bo  sustained  in  the  richest  places  ; 
he  was  to  delight  the  Grecians  with  fine  tales  of  the  wars  and  adventures  of 
their  ancestors ;  his  subject  removed  him  from  all  commerce  with  us,  and 
yet,  methinks,  he  made  a  shift  to  show  his  goodwill  a  little.  For  though 
he  could  do  us  no  honour  in  the  person  of  his  hero  Ulysses  (much  less  of 
Achilles),  because  his  whole  time  was  consumed  in  wars  and  voyages ;  yet 
he  makes  his  father  Laertes  a  gardener  all  that  while,  and  seeking  his  con- 
solation for  the  absence  of  his  son  in  the  pleasure  of  planting,  and  even 
dunging  his  own  grounds.  Ye  see,  he  did  not  contemn  us  peasants  ;  nay, 
80  far  was  he  from  that  insolence,  that  ho  always  styles  Eumieus,  who  kept 
the  hogs,  with  wonderful  respect,  Kok  t<popfiov,  the  divine  S'wine-herd :  ne 
could  have  done  no  more  for  Menelaus  or  Agamemnon. " 
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The  justification  of  departing  from  the  usual  chronological 
arrangement,  which  dates  a  period  from  the  Restoration,  is  that 
by  the  present  arrangement  we  get  a  more  compact  grouping  of 
our  authors  relatively  to  the  great  Rebellion.  By  annexing  to 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  we  bind  together  those  that  wrote  during  the 
agitation  of  the  political  storm,  and  those  whose  literary  activity 
was   greatest,   indeed,   when   that   storm  was   laid,    but  whose 
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thoughts  and  style  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  expcorjenc*  1 
of  their  early  manhood,  and  who  belong  in  every  way  to  ths  J 
generation  of  the  Coinm  on  wealth.  1 

The  writers  of  the  Commonwealth — and  they  are  reniiirkabiy  I 
numerous  —  may,  indeed,  be  divided  into  three  classes:  rednu 
or  easy-tempered  students,  like  Thomas  Browne  and  Fuller,  wta 
were  hardly  influenced  at  all  by  the  RUirounding  excitement ;; 
men  of  bold  speech,  like  Milton,  who  made  their  voices  heard  in 
tha  strife;  and  men,  like  Cowley,  who  composed  their  wodB 
when  the  agitation  had  subsided.  Tlie  division  is  more  a.  I«Me 
help  to  the  understanding  and  the  memory  than  one  that  cas 
be  marked  out  with  sharp  and  clear  lines :  it  makes  an  interesting 
distribution  of  a  few  great  men.  and  it  is  so  far  a  clue  t')  tiitjr 
character ;  but  it  cannot  be  made  a  principle  of  classification  fot 
tlie  mass  of  writers  without  leading  to  unprofitable  refineinenla- 
W'n  here  follow  the  same  plan  as  for  the  other  periods. 
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Hall,  Hales,  and  Chillingworth,  all  survived  into  this  period. 
The  Church  of  England  boasted  also  two  of  her  most  famous 
divines,  Robert  Sanderson  <15S7-1663),  and  John  Pearson  (1613- 
1686).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Sanderson  was  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  a 
royal  chaplain.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  Bishojj 
of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  i66i.  His  principal  work  in  English  b  'Nine 
Cases  of  Conscience.'  He  is  the  chief  of  Protestant  casuist?. 
Pearson,  who  after  the  Restoration  succeeded  Dr  Wilkins  in  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  and  in  the  see  of  Chester,  published  in  1659 
an  'Espoaitton  of  the  Creed,'  which  still  holds  its  ground  as  a 
standard  production.  The  work  is  laborious,  calm,  and  acute, 
written  in  simple  and  clear  language ;  it  follows  the  easy  arrange- 
ment of  taking  each  word  in  order.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in 
piitristic  literature ;  and  in  that  department  criticised  with  such 
acutencss  that  Bentley  said  "his  verj-  dro.'ia  was  gold." 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconforming  divines  of  this  gene- 
ration was  Richard  Baxter  {1615-1691).  He  was  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was 
pastor  of  Kidderminster.  He  sided  with  the  Parliament,  was 
attached  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  and  saw  some  active  ser^-ice ; 
but  his  health  failing,  he  returned  to  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
buried  himself  in  study.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  the  'Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest,'  a  volume  of  pious  thoughts  that  have  a  peculiar 
interest  when  we  view  them  as  the  aspirations  of  an  infirm  man 
turning  wearily  from  the  distractions  of  a  time  ao  utterly  out  of 
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joint  The  violent  breaking  to  pieces  of  the  old  monarchy  and 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  were  painful  things  to  a  man  thirsting 
for  quiet  and  security:  and  in  a  celebrated  interview  with  the 
Protector  he  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  but  declined  the  offer.  Subse- 
quently, when  penal  enactments  were  passed  against  Dissenters, 
his  quiet  ministrations  in  London  were  interfered  with,  and  he 
was  exposed  to  considerable  hardships.  At  last,  in  1685,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  taken  before  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys,  and 
shamefully  bullied :  he  was  released  by  the  special  intervention  of 
the  king.  All  his  life  through  he  was  an  indefatigable  writer :  of 
his  multitudinous  works,  numbering  in  all  168,  only  the  *  Saint's 
Rest '  and  the  *  Call  to  the  Unconverted '  have  had  a  durable  popu- 
larity. His  autobiography — *  Memorable  Passages  of  my  Life  and 
Times'  —  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  an  ardent  impulsive 
nature  tamed  down  by  rude  experience  and  infirm  health  to 
greater  sobriety  of  judgment  and  closeness  of  observation.  In  the 
following  passage  he  frankly  owns  that  had  his  works  been  less 
numerous,  their  fame  might  have  been  more  durable  : — 

*'  Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  confess  that  my  iudgment 
is,  that  fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been  better;  but  the  reader 
who  can  safely  censure  the  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he 
had  been  upon  the  place,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  for  the  'Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months'  vacancy  to 
write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual  languishing  and  medicine ;  but,  for 
the  rest,  I  wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments,  which 
would  allow  mo  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness,  or  any  orna- 
ment ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed  to  make 
my  blots  or  interlinings,  but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived ; 
ind  when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing  long  than  run 
3ver  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or  other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings 
(rem  me." 

Another  eminent  Dissenter  was  John  Owen  (1616-1683),  first  a 
Presbyterian,  thereafter  an  Independent  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
moderation  and  sweetness  of  temper.  He  was  a  special  favourite 
wdth  Cromwell,  who  took  him  to  Ireland  to  organise  the  College 
:>(  Dublin,  and  subsequently  to  Scotland.  After  the  Restoration, 
Clarendon  offered  him  preferment  in  the  Church  if  he  would  con- 
form, and  Charles  himself  desired  his  acquaintance.  His  volu- 
aainous  writings  are  exclusively  on  religious  subjects.  The  style 
M  bad.  "  I  can't  think  how  you  like  Dr  Owen,"  said  Robert  Hall. 
*  I  can't  read  him  with  patience ;  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr  Owen, 
lir,  without  finding  some  confusion  in  his  thoughts,  either  a  truism 
)r  a  contradiction  in  terms."  "Sir,  he  is  a  double  Dutchman, 
loundering  in  a  continent  of  mud." 

Less  accommodating  and  pliable,  less  sweet  if  not  less  enlight- 
ined,  was  George  Fox  (1624-1690),  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Churcli  in  &  time  of  religioiu 
excitement,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  genius  in  tliit 
eccentric  generation.  He  was  a  grave,  sober,  reSective  man,  vili, 
no  outgoings  of  volatile  imagination,  buoyant  egotism,  or  healtbf 
energy  in  any  ahape;  aa  pissive,  unexciteii,  vacuooB,  as,  Bonyas 
•K.vi  active,  escitalile,  teeming  with  creative  energy, — not  jiouriBg 
out  force,  but  letting  the  world  flow  in  upon  him,  judging  and 
measuring  the  traditions  and  opinions  floating  about  him,  and 
striving  in  a  calm  way  to  reduce  the  bewildering  mass  to  consistent 
clearness.  Probably  the  more  be  pondered,  the  more  he  entangled 
himself  in  perplesing  mazes,  and  he  finally  ceased  to  ponder,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  set  of  arbitrary  dogmas.  He  originated  the  prominent 
ideas  of  Quakerism,  the  use  of  "  thou,"  the  objection  to  uncovet 
the  head  before  dignitaries,  the  objection  to  oaths,  the  avorsioo  to 
war,  the  doctrine  that  inner  light  and  not  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of 
iifa  Like  Bunyan  he  was  an  illiterate  artisan  of  an  inferior  craft, 
a  cobbler  or  shoe-mender — holding  to  the  shoemaker  the  same  relSr 
lion  that  tlie  tinker  holds  to  the  brader.  His  Style  is  more  <Xim>J 
jiact,  and  has  greater  graphic  felicity  of  plain  language,  thso  ^ 
Bunyan's,  but  it  has  none  of  the  Pilgrim's  figurative  richness. 

Another  character  of  the  time,  of  wider  reputalinn  than  George  . 
Fox,  was  the  man  just  mentioned,  Jolm  Banyan  (1628-1688),  "  the 
wicked  tinker  of  Elstow,"  We  need  not  dwell  upoo  the  incidents 
of  his  early  life  and  conversion,  minutely  and  vividly  related  in  his 
autobiographic  'Grace  Al>ounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.'  His 
later  biographers  accuse  himself  and  his  early  biographers  ot  exag- 
gerating his  youthful  enormities  by  way  of  magnifying  the  divine 
grace.  He  ."iays  himself  that  "  he  did  still  let  loose  the  reins  of 
his  lust,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against  the  law  of  God ; 
HO  that  until  he  came  to  the  state  of  marriage,  he  was  the  very 
ringleader  in  all  manner  of  vice  and  ungodliness."  The  only  sins 
that  he  specifically  confea,ses  to  are  Sabbath-breaking  and  swearing. 
From  another  sin  pretty  plainly  stated  in  the  above  passage, 
Southey,  followed  by  Macauiay,  exculpates  him  on  the  ground  of 
a  subsequent  specific  denial — exculpates  him  somewhat  hastily; 
for  though  the  natural  Jnteqiretation  of  one  plain-spoken  sentence 
is  that  the  denial  covers  hia  whole  life,  yet,  when  we  reflect  and 
look  closely,  we  see  that  the  charge  was  pointed  at  his  conduct 
after  conversion  and  marriage,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
dignant denial,  he  brings  in  the  qualifying  clause  "  from  ray  first 
conversion  until  now,"  and  so  does  not  contradict  his  prerious 
confession  that  he  was  not  better  than  he  should  have  been  he/m-e 
he  "came  to  the  state  of  marriage."  "After  he  had  been  about 
five  or  six  years  awakened,"  "  he  was  desired,  and  that  with  much 
eameatness,  that  he  would  be  willing  at  sometimes  to  take  in  hand, 
in  one  of  the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  onto  them ;" 
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and  with  much  private  irresolution,  he  consented  to  their  request, 
and  "  discovered  his  gift  amongst  them "  with  such  effect  that 
after  a  time  he  "  was  more  particularly  called  forth,  and  appointed 
to  a  more  ordinary  and  public  preaching  of  the  Word."  Five 
years  after  his  ordination,  in  1660,  he  was  apprehended  under  the 
Conventicle  Act  of  the  restored  Government,  taken  before  the 
quarter-sessions,  and  "  indicted  for  an  upholder  and  maintainer  of 
unlawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  and  for  not  conforming  to 
the  national  worship  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  after  some 
conference  there  with  the  justices,  they,  taking  his  plain-dealing 
with  them  for  a  confession,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment, 
did  sentence  him  to  a  perpetual  banishment,  because  he  refused  to 
conform.  So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  gaoler^s  hands,  he 
was  had  home  to  prison,  and  there  lay  complete  twelve  years, 
waiting  to  see  what  God  would  suffer  those  men  to  do  with  him." 
During  this  long  imprisonment,  the  latter  half  of  which  was 
very  lenient  and  virtually  no  imprisonment  at  all,  he  began  the 

*  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Dissenters  at  Bedford,  and  lived  there  for  the  most 
part,  preaching  by  stealth  and  visiting  the  dwellings  of  his  flock. 
When  in  1687  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters  were  relaxed,  a 
church  was  built  for  him  at  Bedford,  and  attended  by  multitudes 
from  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  He  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  tact  in  reconciling  differences,  and  often  was  called  long 
journeys  for  that  purposa  One  of  those  benevolent  errands  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  Ms  death ;  he  caught  cold  from  exposure,  and 
died  of  fever  on  the  12  th  of  August  1688.  His  principal  work, 
besides  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  *  Grace  Abounding,'  is  the 

*  Holy  War,'  an  account  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  mankind 
under  figure  of  a  war  waged  by  Satan  for  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Mansoul.  His  immense  popularity  was  not  posthumous ; 
he  rose  into  fame  before  his  death.  "  The  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  " 
.says  Macaulay,  "  stole  silently  into  the  world.  Not  a  single  copy 
of  the  first  edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  year  of  pul> 
lication  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  during  some 
months  the  little  volume  circulated  only  among  poor  and  obscure 
sectaries.  .  .  .  In  1678  came  forth  a  second  edition  with 
additions;  and  then  the  demand  became  immensa  In  the  four 
following  years  the  book  was  reprinted  six  times.  The  eighth 
edition,  which  contains  the  last  improvements  made  by  the  author, 
was^  published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the  tenth  in  1685."  In 
learned  circles  doubts  were  expressed  whether  a  poor  ignorant 
tinker  could  be  the  author  of  such  a  work ;  which  doubts  he  re- 
futed by  publishing  the  second  part  in  1684.  In  his  metrical 
preface  to  the  *  Holy  War,'  which  followed  soon  after,  he  strongly 
aisserted  his  originality — declaring  that  "None  in  all  the  world. 
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without  a  lie,  can  say  that  this  is  mine,  excepting  L"  The  char- 
acter of  auch  &  man  is  an  interesting  stndy.  Many  of  his  pecu- 
liarities lie  upon  the  surface.  He  was  naturally  of  vohemeDt, 
ardent  temper ;  we  need  not  the  evidence  of  his  early  habits  to 
assure  us  that  hta  tcin{icr  was  one  that  an  oath  gave  a  natural 
relief  ta  He  waa  often  cunsctou.s  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
blaspheme  and  imprecate.  The  imagination  that  reared  the  won- 
derful fabric  of  his  allegories  rendered  hta  youth  miserable  by  it> 
ungovernable  activity  in  creating  images  of  fear  ;  at  times  he  wM 
as  full  of  terrible  aiiprehensions  as  a  horse  in  a  forest  at  inidnighL 
It  was  part  of  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  man  that  ho  could  not 
refrain  from  acting  upon  his  fancies  with  the  force  of  belief ;  he 
would  turn  aside  from  a  house  under  the  strength  of  a,  sudden 
apprehension  that  it  would  fall  upon  him.  Not  until  he  had  J 
obtained  a^wurance  of  God's  favour  was  this  imaginative  enei^  I 
turned  into  more  profitable  channels.  Once  released  froui  bit  I 
fearful  anticijiations  of  the  wrath  of  God,  his  active  mind  found  I 
employment  in  new  directions.  We  are  apt  to  view  him  too  ex--  -I 
clusively  as  the  author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  to  search  ' 
there,  and  there  only,  for  the  si^nis  of  Ida  intelleelual  power.  In 
addition  to  the  abundant  evidence  therein  exhibited  of  hia  power 
of  entering  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  glean  significant  particulars  here  and  there 
in  the  records  of  his  life.  There  is  a  telling  hint  of  his  restless 
versatility  in  the  catalogue  of  "abominations"  that  to  the  last  he 
"found  in  hb  heart;"  in  the  "inclining  to  unbelief,"  in  the 
"wanderings  and  coldness  in  prayer,"  and  in  the  being  "apt  to 
murmur  because  he  had  no  more,  and  yet  ready  to  abuse  what  he 
had."  And  what  better  testimony  could  there  be  to  j^netration 
and  address  than  hia  fame  in  later  life  aa  e,  mediator  in  family 
quarrels  1  Imaginative  [wwer  and  knowledge  of  men  (which  may 
be  said  to  be  different  aspects  of  the  constructive  faculty)  are  the 
main  aeereta  of  his  success  as  a  ^Titer.  Perhaps  too  much  has 
been  made  of  his  style,  viewed  merely  as  written  composition. 
His  language  is  simple  and  often  forcible,  and,  particularly  in 
'  Grace  Abounding,'  has  a  soft  melodious  flow.  The  most  pleasing 
element  is  the  graphic  force  of  the  similitndes.  And  this  is  almost 
all  that  can  he  said.  Macaulay's  estimate  is  expressed  with  char- 
acteristic slap  -  dash  extravagance  :  "  No  writer  has  said  more 
exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  piathos,  for 
vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect — the 
dialect  of  plain  working  men — was  perfectly  sufficient  There  is 
no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the 
fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language,  no  book  which  shows 
so  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and 
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how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borruwcii.' 
Even  the  assertion  that  "  the  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the 
common  people"  is  inconsiderate  and  erroneous.  The  language 
is  homely,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  everyday  speech  of  hinds  and 
tinkers ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  Church,  of  the  Bible,  of  Fox's 
*  Book  of  Martyrs,'  and  whatever  other  literature  Bunyan  was  in 
tlie  habit  of  perusing.  As  for  the  "  old  unpolluted  English  lan- 
guage," it  needs  no  microscopical  eye  to  detect  in  the  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  vulgar  provincialisms,  and 
even  of  such  Latin  idioms  as  are  to  be  found  in  his  favourite 
old  martyrologist  Fox. 

Two  other  devotional  writers  of  this  period  retain  their  hold 
on  pious  readers,  especially  among  the  lower  orders :  —  Samuel 
Rutherford  (1600-1661),  a  Scotch  minister  (author  of  the  *  Trial 
and  Triumph  of  Faith ') ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1609-1676),  an 
English  judge  (author  of  ^  Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine '). 

HISTORY. 

The  great  historian  of  the  peried  was  Edward  Hyde,  Lord 

CJlarendon  (1609-1674),  who  had  some  share  in  making  material 

lor  the  history  that  he  wrota     The  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 

lie  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1640  began  his  public  career  in 

^Parliament     He  supported  the  moderate  opjwsition  to  the  arbi- 

Xtbtj  measures  of  the  King ;  but  when  Parliament  raised  its  tone 

Zand  demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  he  went  over  to  the 

Xing*s  party.     He  accom^mnied  the  Prince  and  the  Queen-mother 

to  France.    After  the  Restoration,  which  was  brought  about  chiefly 

l)y  his  skilful  management,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor ;  but  in 

the  coiurse  of  a  few  years  he  became  unpopular  both  with  the  King 

and  with  the  people,  and  in  1667  he  was  impeached  of  high  treason 

by  the  Commons,  ordered  by  the  King  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and 

pursued  by  the  Lords  with  a  bill  of  banishment.     He  was  never 

permitted  to  return ;  he  spent  four  years  of  his  exile  at  Mont- 

pellier,  and  the  remaining  three  years  ut  Rouen.     It  was  during 

his  two  periods  of  exile  that  he  composed  his  various  works.     His 

*  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion '  was  begun  at  Jersey — his  first 

place  of  refuge  on  the  failure  of  the  King's  cause — and  completed 

during  his  final  banishment.     His  *  Life  and  Continuation  of  the 

History'  was  published  from  his  manuscripts  in  1759.     He  wrote, 

besides,  several  brief  works  now  fallen  into  neglect     He  seems  to 

have  been  a  man  of  great  practical  sagacity  and  singular  tenacity 

of  purpose — a  hard,  austere,  and,  on  the  whole,  upright  man  ;  too 

unyielding  and  too  little  disiK)sed  to  regard  the  feelings  of  others. 

His  manner  was  reserved  and  dictatorial     He  comments  upon  the 

transactions  of  the  time  from  his  own  point  of  view,  animadvert- 
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ing  severely  upon  the  enemies  of  the  King ;  but  it  is  univenaull; 
allowed  that  he  wrote  with  a  higfa-princiiiled  regard  for  truth :  he 
was  probably  too  magnanimoua,  too  loftily  convinced  of  tlie  right 
of  his  own  cause,  to  seek  to  pervert  the  facts.  His  style  is  dry  uiil 
rather  prolix  In  the  history  our  interest  is  drawn  chiefly  to  the 
judgments  of  men  and  measures ;  the  veteran  politician  wan  « 
pfiietrating  observer,  and  his  estimates  of  character  aiid  motivB 
will  always  attract  readers  to  his  work. 

Two  minor  historians  deserve  a  passing  mention.  Thomas  May 
(1599-1660) — commended  by  Dr  Johnson  as  one  of  the  earliest  En^ 
liali  writers  of  Latin  verse  able  "  to  contest  the  palm  with  any  olh« 
of  the  lettered  nations " — was  secretary  to  the  Parliament,  and 
published  in  1647  'The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
which  began  November  3,  1640.'  Arthur  Wilson  (1596-1653), 
secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  General  IC^si'Xj  Mt  a  work  uii  'The 
Life  and  Reign  of  James  V 

The  two  chief  antiquaries  were  Sir  William  Dagdale  (16054688), 
ajid  his  son-in-law  lUlas  Ashmole  (1617-1692). 


James  Howell  (1596-1666),  a  versatile  writer  of  dictionaries, 
grammars,  histories,  biographies,  poems,  and  political  pamphlets, 
is  now  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  first  volume  of  '  Familiar 
Letters'  in  our  language.  Howell  had  something  of  the  versatile 
activity  of  Defoe:  like  Defoe  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  for 
commercial  puri)Oses,  and  like  Defoe  he  was  often  employed  on 
political  missions.  Only,  Howell  had  less  [wwer  than  the  later 
adventurer,  and  was  less  intensely  political,  observing  men  good- 
humouredly,  and  recording  his  observations  with  sparkling  live- 
liness. As  an  es^ample  of  the  purposely- familiar  strain  of  his 
letters,  take  his  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  a 
letter  written  from  the  Fleet  prison  to  a  grave  inquirer : — 

"The  Erst  broicherof  the  presbj'terian  religion,  and  who  made  it  differ 
rmin  that  of  Rome  and  Lutlier,  was  Calvin  ;  who  bein^  once  baniaheil 
Geneva  was  revoked,  nt  whieh  time,  he  no  less  [letalantly  than  profanely 
iiivplieil  to  himselr  that  tuxt  of  the  holy  prophet  which  was  mesned  of  Christ, 
JTAe  sCoiu  which  tkc  builders  r^usrd,  is  laniU  the  luiuUUnie  0/  the  corntr,  Ax. 
Thua  Geneva  lake  awallowrd  up  the  episcopal  sea,  and  church  lands  were 
iiinde  secular  ;  which  was  tlic  white  they  levelled  at.  This  Geneva  bird  flew 
tbcitee  to  France,  and  hatched  the  Hui^uots,  whinh  make  about  the  tenth 
pari  of  that  people.  It  took  winn  also  to  Bohemia  and  Germany  high  and 
low,  ns  the  Palatinate,  the  land  of  Hense,  and  the  confederate  provinces  of 
'-'  -    ■  ■■     ■      ■      It 

.    „  ..._       ._ _Jle; 

--.      -    .  tand  himself,   and  was  mannaiitted   from 

Buclianan,  he  grew  cold  in  it ;  and  being  eonie  to  England,  he  utterly  dis- 
elainieil  it,  terming  it  io  a  public  speech  of  his  to  the  parliament  a  sect, 
rather  than  a  religion.    To  this  sect  may  be  imputed  all  the  at ' 
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ippened  in  Christianity,  with  most  of  the  wars  that  have  lacerated 
rope  ever  since  ;  and  it  may  be  called  the  source  of  the  civil  distrac- 
at  now  afflict  this  poor  island." 

ell,  as  is  evident  from  the  above,  was  a  royalist :  and  when 
te  it,  he  lay  in  prison  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
n  Fuller's  *  Church  History '  was  published,  it  was  attacked 
Dmewhat  flippant  and  self-confident  controversialist,  Peter 
L  (1600-1662),  author  of  a  *  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
id.*  Heylin  began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  publishing 
cosmus;  or,  a  Description  of  the  Worid,'  a  popular  geo- 
lal  work,  in  1621 ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued 
fie  and  varied  writer.  In  1625  he  published  an  account  of 
eeks'  tour  in  France — a  very  flippant  and  superficial  affair, 
3casional  dashes  of  clever  expression.  In  his  history  he  is 
r  partisan  on  the  royalist  sida  He  was  in  holy  orders,  and 
to  have  died  partly  of  chagrin  at  not  being  recognised  after 
storation. 

1  Earle  (1601-1665),  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles  II., 
ted  at  the  Restoration  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  subsequently 
;ed  to  Salisbury,  followed  in  the  wake  of  Overbury,  Dekker, 
lers,  as  a  writer  of  essays  and  characters.  His  *  Microcos- 
)hy;  or,  a  Piece  of  the  World  discovered  in  Essays  and 
ters,'  was  published  about  1628,  and  became  popular.  An 
;h  edition  was  printed  in  181 1.  The  characters  are  such  as 
tiquary,  a  Carrier,  a  Country  Fellow,  a  University  Dun. 
ites  in  the  same  punning  antithetical  strain  as  Overbury, 
ricatures  more,  and  has  a  much  less  delicate  fancy. 
5  after  the  death  of  Samuel  Butler,  author  of  *  Hudibras  * 
L680),  in  1759,  appeared  his  '(Genuine  Remains  in  Prose.' 
rincipal  of  them  are  "  Characters  "  in  the  style  of  Overbury 
irle.     Butler  belongs  to  this  generation  through  his  satires 

Puritans.     His  prose  has  something  of  the  coarse  satiric 

of  his  poetry ;  the  wit  has  a  much  stronger  flavour  than 
Overbury's  or  Earle' s. 

m  Felltham  (1608-1677  ?)  put  forth  in  1628  a  second  edition 
rork  called — *  Resolves'  (that  is,  "Solutions");  *  Divine, 

and  Political,'  —  consisting  of  essays  on  the  model  of 
8.  The  work  made  little  noise  at  the  time,  but  being  re- 
l  in  1707,  it  went  through  twelve  editions  in  less  than  two 

The  thoughts  are  commonplace,  the  method  bad,  being  the 
ted  method  of  Bacon's  essays  without  the  natural  clearness ; 
ere  is  a  constant  straining  after  imagery.  Their  popularity 
len  Anne's  reign  is  accounted  for  by  their  high  moral  tone, 
leir  occasionally  felicitous  application  of  Baconian  imagery 
mon  themes,  such  as  moderation  in  grief,  evil-speaking,  in- 
,  and  meditation. 
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Six  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682). -Were  thia  book  intended  m 
a  f,'uiile  to  tlie  iiitellectiuil  eiiiture,  it  should  give  a  large  space  to 
tlm  works  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Browne,  the  cariouflly-leBmed,  meditative  ' 
and  humoroua  physician  of  Norwich.'  Born  in  London  the  son  of  ^ 
a  rich  merchant,  he  lost  his  fathtrr  early,  and  was  defrauded  by  ooe  i 
of  his  guardians,  but  was  token  uj>  by  his  stq>father  and  sent  to 
Winchester  achool,  and  thence  to  Oiiord.  He  studied  inedim^  , 
]iractised  for  some  time  near  Oxford,  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
received  M,D.  at  Leyden  in  1633,  roturned  to  En^and,  practiced 
for  a  short  time  near  Halifax,  settled  in  Norwich,  and  there  spent 
the  reinainder  of  hia  life.  His  first  work,  '  Beligio  Medici.' — The 
Religion  of  a  Physician— published  in  1643,'  made  an  immediate 
sensation,  was  tranalated  into  Latin,  and  "  very  eagerly  road  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany."  It  is  romark- 
able  for  its  equanimity  and  tranquil  wanuth  of  aeatiment ;  fa« 
avows  himself  an  orthodox  believer  in  the  English  Church,  yet 
he  loves  the  S3'mlxils  of  Catholic  worship;  he  is  elevated  in  apnit 
at  hearing  *'  the  Avfr-MaiT  bell,"  and  is  moved  to  tears  at  sight  of 
a  solemn  procession;  when  others,  "blind  with  opposition  and 
prejudice,  fall  into  an  excess  of  scorn  and  laughter,  he  "cannot 
laugh  at  but  rather  pities"  the  nsceticism  of  (.'ilgrims  and  friars, 
because  there  is  in  it  "something  of  di'VDtinn."  Kc  did  iitit  like 
to  hear  that  the  Anglican  religion  began  with  Henry  VIIL — he 
desireil  for  it  a  longer  antiquity ;  and  he  disapproved  of  the 
"popular  scurrilities  and  opprobrious  scoffs  at  the  Bishop  of 
Rozue" — "though  he  call  me  heretic,  I  will  not  return  to  him 
the  name  of  antichrist,  man  of  sin,  or  whore  of  Babylon."  Fot 
all  his  moderation  the  book  was  placed  on  the  '  Index  Elxpurgo- 
torias.'^  His  other  works  made  less  immediate  noise,  thon^ 
they  contain  equally  fine  i>a.ssages ;  their  themes  are  less  exciting, 
run  counter  to  no  vested  interests.  The  '  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,' 
or  'Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,'  1646,  deals  with 
physical,  not  moral,  errors : — false  beliefs  concerning  the  proper- 
tie-s  of  gems,  of  plants,  of  animals,  of  men ;  mistakes  in  popnlar 
pictures  (the  conventional  dolphin,  pelican,  &c.,  the  convenUonal 
temptation  of  Eve,  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  i^c.);  cosmographical  and 
geograjihical  errors  (concerning  the  seasons,  the  river  Nilus,  the 
blackness  of  Negroes,  Ac);  historical  errors,  chiefly  touching 
Scri|iture  (that  a  man  hath  one  rib  less  than  a  woman,  that  John 
the  Evangelist  should  not  die,  &e.)     'The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or 

1  See  ]..  94. 

'  A  surreptitious  copy,  published  in  1642,  he  disowned  ss  Imperfect. 

»  The  fnW  i>(  his  rehnad  moileration  i*  a  warning.  Hating  nobody,  he  was 
hatoil  and  nttiickvd  by  the  extreme  adliereaU  aF  allpartieH  ;  denooiiced  u  an 
atheist,  as  a  Papist,  and  at  a  Presbyterian.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  Quaker 
was  hopeful  of  brinpug  him  over  to  tlie  Society  of  IViends,  becaase  he  disliked 
strife,  and  with  oil  his  lore  of  symbolic  acts,  would  not  lift  bla  bat  to  ■  cmci&i. 
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the  Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients, 
artificially,  naturally,  mystically  considered,'  1658,  is  a  fanciful 
search  through  nature  for  his  favourite  figure  the  Quincunx :  he 
finds,  says  Coleridge,  "quincunxes  in  heaven  above,  quincunxes 
in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  inind  of  man,  quincunxes  in 
tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  everything." 
*  Hydriotaphia,'  Urn-burial,  published  along  with  the  *  Garden  of 
Cyrus,'  is  a  discourse  upon  the  ancient  practice  of  incremation, 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  certain  urns  in  Norfolk ;  in  the 
concluding  chapter,  the  solemn  impassioned  rhetoric  on  the  short- 
ness of  life,  and  of  posthumous  memory,  is  considered  his  finest 
effort 

Browne's  character  is  drawn  by  De  Quincey  in  its  i)oints  of 
contrast  with  the  character  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  is  "  deep,  tran- 
quil, and  nugestic  as  Milton,  silently  premeditating  and  *  disclos- 
ing his  golden  couplets,'  as  under  some  genial  instinct  of  incuba- 
tion." The  reference  to  Milton  is  not  so  hapi)y  :  Browne  had  not 
the  passionate  fervour  of  Milton ;  grave,  solemn,  meditative,  with- 
out fire  or  freshness  of  sentiment,  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
Milton's  vituperative  scorn,  and  could  never  have  conceived  the 
tender  and  graceful  fancies  of  Milton's  smaller  poems.  The  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  his  style  is  tranquil  elaboration.  He 
abounds  in  carefully -constructed  periods,  intermixed  with  short 
pointed  sentences  that  have  a  singularly  Johnsonian  sound,  from 
the  fulness  of  the  rhythm.  His  sentence  -  structure  Ls  more 
"  formed  "  than  in  any  previous  writer,  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
any  writer  anterior  to  Johnson.  His  figures  are  original,  ingenious, 
and  peculiarly  apt;  he  does  not  err  in  excess  of  similitudes. 
Felicitous  and  complete  expression,  comparatively  free  from  tautol- 
ogy, inspires  a  general  feeling  of  vigour ;  and  here  and  there  we 
are  carried  away  by  flights  of  high  and  solemn  elevation.  The 
great  drawback  for  the  modem  reader  is  his  excessive  use  of  words 
coined  from  the  Latin.  Even  Johnson  condemns  him  on  this 
score.  His  Latinised  diction  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  expressly  condemns  Latin  quotations,  saying  that  "  if  elegancy 
still  proceedeth,  and  English  pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have 
observed  to  flow  from  many,  we  shall  within  few  years  be  fain  to 
learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a  work  will  prove  of  e(]ual 
facility  in  eithef."  His  offences  have  probably  been  exaggerated, 
extreme  passages  being  tendered  as  fair  examples;  still  in  every 
page  there  are  at  least  two  words  that  have  not  been  naturalised — 
improperationSy  amit,  depilous^  manudiiction,  and  suchlike 

Another  recluse,  more  sensitive  and  egotistic,  and  less  full  of 
power  than  the  tranquil  sage  of  Norwich,  was  Dr  Henry  More 
(1614-1687),  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  He  was 
obstinately  attached  to  the  cloister :  he  might  have  had  a  bishop- 

TT 
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ric ;  and  he  refused  even  the  Afastership  of  Ma  College.  Hj» 
favourite  meditations  were  myiitical  s|iecii]ationa  about  the  seal, 
first  evolved  in  his  [loem  '  Psjchozoia,'  or  "  the  first  part  of  tin. 
song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Uhristiano-Flatonioal  display  of 
life."  He  was  an  admirer  of  DeAcartes.  He  and  a  few  congenial 
sjiirits  formed  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  IL  a  school  known  as  tin 
Platonising  or  I^^atitudinarian  Divinea. 

Biahop  Wilkins  (161i4-1672)  is  known  ea  the  author  of  an  "Essay 
towards  a  real  Character,  and  Pliilosophical  language"  He  was 
one  of  our  earliest  physical  s]>eculator3 :  ho  contended  that  tha 
mion  was  inhabited  (' Discovery  of  a  New  World,'  163S);  and  in 
a  work  publialied  in  1640,  one  of  the  earliest  systematic  defenca 
of  the  Copemican  Hyatem,  he  mtuntained  that  the  earth  is  probably 
one  of  the  planets.  During  the  Civil  War  and  the  IVotectorate, 
he  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  in  1656  married  a  ividowig 
sister  of  Oliver  CromwelL  He  was  appointed  Warden  of  Wadham, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  From  thi> 
preferment  he  was  degraded  at  the  Restoration,  but  he  afttirworda 
regained  the  royal  favour,  and  was  elevated  to  the  benok  He 
is  illustrious  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society:  the 
scientific  enthusiasts  afterwards  incorporated  with  this  institution 
held  their  first  meetings  in  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins.  In  the 
Church  he  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  Latitudinarian  school 
But  his  name  is  most  widely  known  in  connection  with  his  "dis- 
course concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the  moon." 

Sir  Eenelm  IHgbr  (1603-1665)  deser^'C9  a  word  among  the  half- 
mystic,  half-scientific  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  strange  com- 
]Knind  of  dashing  soldier,  accomplished  courtier,  successful  lover, 
and  occult  philosopher.  There  are  passages  in  has  treatise — '  Of 
Bodies  and  Man's  Soul ' — hardly  suqmased  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  Council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Izoak  Walton  (1593-1683),  already  mentioned  as  the  biographer 
of  Hooker,  was  another  quiet  and  peaceable  man  in  an  age  of  ex- 
citement He  wrote  also  the  lives  of  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
George  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson:  the  respective  dates  of 
irablication  being,  " Donne,"  1640;  "Wotton,"  1651 ;  "Hooker," 
1662;  "HerWt,"  1670;  "Sanderson,"  1678.  But  the  work 
usually  coupled  with  his  name  is  'The  Complete  Angler'  (1653), 
still  read  by  the  followers  of  "  the  gentle  craft "  for  its  informa- 
tion, and  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  disclosing  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer — quiet,  humorous,  and  enamoured  of  fresh 
pastoral  scenery.  Walton  was  a  retired  London  linen-drai^er ;  he 
had  married  into  a  clerical  family,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  retirement  at  the  houses  of  country  clergymen. 

John  Milton  (1608-1674)  wrote  a  good  many  works  In  prose, 
although,  aa  he  said,  "  in  this  manner  of  writing,  knowing  myself 
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iferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another 
isk,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of  my  left  hand." 
[is  first  appearance  was  on  the  Puritan  side,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
Of  Reformation,'  1641.  In  the  same  yeax  he  put  forth  a  treatise 
Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,'  as  his  contribution  in  the  warfare 
used  by  Joseph  Hall's  *  Humble  Remonstrance'  in  favour  of 
Ipiscopacy.  This  work  he  had  to  back  up  with  two  tracts: 
Animadversions  on  a  *  Defence  *  of  the  Remonstrance;"  and  "  An 
.pology  for  Smectymnuus,"  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the  Animad- 
ersions.  In  1642  he  came  forward  with  a  larger  work — *The 
.eason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy.'  This 
as  for  the  time  his  last  word  on  the  Church  government  contro- 
3rsy.  In  1644  he  wrote  his  '  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the 
iberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,'  the  first  formal  plea  for  the  free- 
>m  of  the  press.  In  1645  he  wrote  his  famous  works  advocating 
-eater  freedom  of  Divorce — *  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,' 
Fudgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce,'  *  Tetrachordon,' 
id  *  Colasterion.'     After  the  exertion  of  writing  these  works — 

**  I  imagined,"  he  says,  "  that  I  was  about  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  unin- 
rrupted  ease,  and  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  continued  history  of  my  country, 
3m  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period.  I  had  already  finished  four 
K>k8 ;  when  after  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment 
'  a  republic,  I  was  surprised  by  an  invitatipn  from  the  Council  of  State, 
ho  desired  my  services  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  A  book  appeared 
on  after,  wliich  was  ascribed  to  the  King,  and  contained  the  most  invidious 
largea  against  the  Parliament.  I  was  onlered  to  answer  it,  and  opposed 
le  *  Eikonoclastes » to  the  *  Eikon.' " 

This  was  in  the  end  of  1649.  Before  this,  in  the  beginning  of 
le  year,  immediately  after  the  King's  execution,  he  published  his 
Tenure  of  Eangs  and  Magistrates.'  Thereafter  he  engaged  in  a 
atin  controversy  with  Salmasius,  a  rhetorical  Leyden  Professor, 
dd  to  have  been  hired  to  defend  the  memory  of  the  King,  and 
}perse  his  executioners;  the  titles  of  Milton's  works  were,  *A 
defence  of  the  People  of  England'  (1651),  and  *A  Second  Defence' 
[654).  An  earnest  champion  up  to  the  last  moments  of  the  dis- 
dving  Commonwealth,  he  wrote  in  1659 — 'A  Treatise  of  Civil 
ower  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,'  *  Considerations  towards  the  like- 
est  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,'  and  *A  Letter 
)  a  Friend  concerning  the  Ru{)tures  of  the  Commonwealth.'  Next 
ear  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Monk — *  The  present  means  and  brief 
eclaration  of  a  free  Commonwealth,  easy  to  be  put  in  practice, 
nd  without  delay.'  When  the  fatal  moment  came  nearer,  he 
»ued  a  last  appeal — *  The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free 
Commonwealth,  and  the  excellence  thereof  compared  with  the 
iconvenience  and  dangers  of  readmitting  kingship  in  this  nation. 
Tie  author  J.  M.'    Immediately  after  the  Restoration  he  was  busy 
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with  !iia  'Pftradise  Lost,'  His  remaining  works  in  prose  are — 
'History  of  Britain,  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest'  (1670); 
treatise — ^'Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  what 
best  Means  raay  be  used  against  the  groivtU  of  Popery;'  and  a 
'  Brief  History  of  Museovia,  and  of  other  less  known  Ct»iuitri«9 
lying  eastward  of  Russia,  as  far  as  Cathay."  He  wrote  ako  in 
Latin  a  'Treatise  on  Lo^c;'  published  a  collection  of  Latin 
Familiar  Letters ;  spent  Beveral  years  00  an  extensive  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  left  at  his  death  a  syatein  of  Christian  Doctrine,  the 
discovery  of  which,  in  1823,  and  its  publication  by  roy^  order, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  Macaulay's  celebrated  Kaaay. 

Concerning  ^niton's  style  the  most  diverse  opinions  have  been 
pronounced.  Everything  depends  ujion  the  jwint  of  view.  Bich 
and  j>owerfnl  it  ia  undeniably,  coming  from  linieh  a  maxter  of 
words,  and  yields  in  the  highest  degree  the  pleasure  of  luinriciiu 
ex|iresston.  But  the  student  need  hardly  be  warned  tJiat  Milt«n'» 
prose  is  to  be  enjoyed  without  being  imitate :  fur  nic-Blcru  jinr- 
pnwca  the  language  and  idiom  are  too  stiffly  I.i'  !■  ■  ■  '  ''le 
imagery  tiw  fantastif.  Further,  for  n  work  ' 
.stylo  is  too  ornate,  too  nrmiethodical,  and  too  coarsely  \  iluptrative 
to  liave  much  convincing  or  converting  [wwcr.  In  Milton  still 
more  than  in  Taylor  the  application  is  lost  in  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dour of  word.s  and  imagery,  and  all  but  decided  adherents  are 
rciH-lled  by  the  unmeasured  discharge  of  abuse  and  ridicule. 

The  author  of  'Eikon  Basilike;  or  the  Portraiture  of  bis  Most 
Sai'rcd  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings,'  was  BiBhop 
Qauden  {1605-1662).'  Puiiwrttng  to  be  writteu  by  Charles  him- 
self, and  published  a  few  days  after  his  execution,  this  work  had  a 
pnidiginns  effect,  fifty  editions  being  sold  within  the  year.  There 
i!<  nothing  in  the  style  deserving  notice;  it  professes  to  be  a  simple 
record  of  tlie  King's  meditations. 

Thomaa  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  "  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury," 
is  notorious  for  his  views  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  governing  power  and  the  subject  His  long  life  covers 
three  generations.  The  works  that  have  immortalised  his  name 
were  written  between  i(j4o  and  1660:  the  dates  of  publication 
being — '  Dc  Cive,'  privately  circulated  in  1642,  published  with 
notes  in  1647,  and  translated  into  English  in  1650;  'Treatise  on 
Human  Nature'  1650 ;  '  De  Cor[)ore  Politico,'  a  concise  summary 
in  English  of  liis  main  jtolitical  views,  1650;  'Leviathan,  or  the 
Slatter,.  Power,  and  Form  of  a  Commonwealth, -Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil,'  1651;  'De  Corpore,'  the  fundamental  work  of  his  philo- 
sophical system,  1655,  done  into  F.ngHsh  1656. 

Itl^Iniesbury  was  the  place  of  hb  birtL     It  is  said  that  his 
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mother,  overpowered  by  the  national  excitement  at  the  coming  ol 
the  Armada,  brought  him  forth  prematurely.     He  mentions  this 
himself  to  account  for  a  certain  constitutional  timidity  that  never 
left  him.    He  was  a  {)recocious  child.     He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1 608  ;  and  being  almost  immediately  appointed  half  tutor,  half 
comi>anion  to  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire,  he  spent  the 
next  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ease,  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
and  at  home  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others.    His  pu{)il 
and  patron  died  in  1628,  and  in  that  year  he  made  his  first  publi- 
cation, a  translation  of  Thucydides,  undertaken  to  show  the  evils 
of  popular  rule.     From  1631  to  1637  he  was  tutor  to  the  third 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  a  boy ;  and  travelling  in  that  cai)acity,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  G^alileo,  Mersenne,  and  other  eminent  men, 
in  whose  company  he  had  his  thoughts  turned  towards  physical 
scienca     For  eleven  years,  from  1640  to  165 1,  he  sought  shelter 
in  Paris  from  the  apprehended  hostility  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
having  by  this  time  become  known  as  a  political  thinker,  and  was 
active,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  composition  of  his  leading  works. 
In  165 1,  fearing  persecution  at  Paris  in  consequence  of  his  obnox- 
ious opinions,  he  ventured  back  to  England,  and  lived  unmolested 
with  the  Devonshire  family  through  the  remainder  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  restored  monarchy. 
Though  free  from  material  discomfort,  his  old  age  was  not  a  little 
troubled.     He  was  assailed  by  swarms  of  hostile  critics  for  his 
obnoxious  views  of  human  nature  and  jwlitics,  and  his  works  were 
formally  censured  by  Pariiament  in  1666.    To  add  to  this  vexation, 
he  had  provoked  a  quarrel  with  mathematicians,  Dr  Wallis  and 
others,  maintaining  that  he  had  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  defying  the  whole  race  of  geometers  and  natural  philos- 
ophers with  acrimonious  contempt.    In  extreme  old  age  he  "  wrote 
in  Latin  metre  a  history  of  the  Romish  Church  and  an  autobiogra- 
phy ;  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  amid  other  occupations,  trans- 
lated the  *  Odyssey '  and  *  Iliad '  into  vigorous,  if  not  elegant, 
English  verse."     After  his  death  was  published  his  last  work, 
entitled  *  Behemoth ;  or  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640 
to  1660.' 

The  merits  ascribed  to  his  style  are  brevity,  simplicity,  and  pre- 
cision. These  merits  are  sometimes  extravagantly  overrated.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  says : — 

"  A  permanent  foundation  of  his  fame  remains  in  his  admirable  style, 
which  seems  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  language.  Short,  clear, 
precise,  pithy,  his  langxuigc  never  has  more  than  one  nieaninff^  which  it  never 
requires  a  second  Ihaicght  to  take.  By  the  help  of  his  exact  method,  it  takes 
80  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind  that  it  will  not  allow  attention  to  slacken. " 

This  is  mere  reckless  hyi^erbole.     The  words  put  in  italics  describe 
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an  ideal  that  every  expositor  should  try  to  attain,  but  wliicb  do 
exjKaitor  can  hope  to  reach.  Undoubtedly  Hobbes  took  greal 
Liains  to  be  simple  and  precise.  Ke  makes  an  effort  to  exjireM 
itiniself  in  familiar  words,  explains  hia  general  positions  b;  exam- 
jdes,  and  his  order  of  esiwsition  is  such  aa  can  be  easily  followed. 
Having  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  of  ambiguous  language,  he  is  care- 
ful to  define  hia  tenns.  Further,  he  has  great  powers,  of  terse  and 
vigorous  statement,  his  figures  are  studied  and  apt,  and  his  didactic 
strain  is  enlivened  by  ingenious  and  occasionally  sarcastic  point 
Yut  he  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  expo«itor,  as  he  is  by  no  njeau 
always  a  conaisteut  thinker.  When  he  enters  U]>on  details,  be  it 
often  perplexed,  does  not  keep  hia  main  aubjeol  prominent,  and 
introduces  statements  out  of  their  proper  order.  There  are  pu- 
Rages  in  his  works  that  Sir  James  could  not  have  token  up  at  tirat 
sight  without  a  BU]>erhuman  quickness  of  ai>prehension.  The  truth 
is,  that  Hobbes  owes  his  reputation  for  simplicity  and  clearness  in 
a  very  large  measure  to  the  simplicity  of  his  leading  ideas.  The  J 
jilatn  language  and  exact  method  would  not  have  mode  the  st;^  I 
HO  famous  h^  not  the  matter  been  simple  to  the  degree  of  alurring  1 
over  difficulties.  Both  ujion  mind  and  ui>on  jKilities  he  superin- 
duces simple  and  jilausiMc  theories,  a-isenibles  the  facts  that  sti[)- 
]<ort  them,  and  says  nothing  about  the  facts  that  they  do  not  ex- 
plain. That  there  is  an  external  world  and  a  mental  experience ; 
that  thought  consists  merely  in  a  continuance  of  movements  com- 
municated to  the  organs  of  sense  by  the  external  world;  that  man's 
motives  are  originally  selfish :  that  the  aboriginal  men  lived  in  war 
and  anarchy;  that  government  arose  when  they  came  to  an  under- 
standing, aiid  entered  into  a  contract  to  observe  certain  rules ;  that 
these  rules  constitute  right,  and  must  at  all  risks  be  obeyed, — such 
doctrines  are  simple,  immediately  and  clearly  intelligible,  but  their 
sijnplicity  is  gained  by  glassing  over  the  complicacy  of  the  actual 
problems.  Not  that  Hobbes  had  any  conscious  desire  to  skip  over 
difficulties.  The  inaccurate  simplicity  of  his  doctrines  is  to  be 
attributed  to  hi.s  strong  feeling  of  the  vagueness  of  previous  specu- 
lations, his  endeavour  to  attain  greater  certainty  by  applying  the 
method  of  mathematics,  and  his  failure  to  verify  his  results  by  an 
appeal  to  actual  life. 

Along  with  Hobbes  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  political  speculator, 
James  Harrington  (1611-1677),  author  of  'Oceana'  (published 
1656),  an  ideal  republic.  In  his  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
jieriod,  Hume  has  the  following; — 

"  Harrington's  'Oi^eana  '  was  well  ulspted  to  tliat  age,  when  the  plans  of 
itnnginary  republics  were  the  daily  siilijccts  of  debate  and  conversfttion  ;  and 
even  in  our  time  it  is  jiiHtly  admired  ns  a  work  of  Kcnioa  and  inveutiou. 
The  style  of  this  autlior  wants  ease  and  fluency,  Lut  the  good  matter  which 
his  work  contains  makes  corupeiuation." 
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-  -,   .  Another  republican,  a  more  liery  man  of  action  than  Harrington, 

' 'fc.  J  was  Algernon  Sidney  (1622-1683),  author  of  a  '  Discourse  on  Gov- 
♦  -rr.:-  emment.'  Sidney  inherited  headstrong  blood  from  both  parents. 
\;t  tiZi  His  father  was  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
fc'l.-T-i  of  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland  He  was  a  most  determined  foe 
3e  :5 ,5v  to  monarchy ;  engaged  vehemently  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
refused  to  take  office  under  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  fled 
~  't-iai  to  the  Continent  at  the  Restoration,  refusing  the  mediation  of  his 
friends  with  the  restored  monarch.  Obtaining  permission  to  re- 
turn in  1677,  he  threw  himself  into  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  his  furious  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims, 
engaged,  if  the  papers  of  the  French  Ambassador  are  to  be  trusted, 
in  unscrupulous  intrigues  with  Franca  In  1683  he  was  condemned, 
on  very  partial  evidence,  upon  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  assassi- 
nate the  King,  and  was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  martyr  to  republican  principles.  His  *  Discourse '  was  first 
^f    published  in  1698. 

Marchmont  Needham  (1620-1678)  is  the  chief  representative  of 
joomalism  in  this  generation.  Public  events  favoured  the  growth 
of  newspapers :  the  Thirty  Years'  War  on  the  Continent  was  not 
concluded  when  topics  of  more  powerful  interest  arose  at  home 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Many  sheets,  with  every 
variety  of  piquant  title,  started  into  existence  to  meet  the  public 
thirst  for  intelligence.  On  the  ist  of  January  1642  the  *  Mercurius 
Aulicus'  was  issued  from  Oxford,  avowedly  as  the  organ  of  the 
King's  party.  It  was  edited  by  one  Birkenhead,  then  a  Fellow  of 
All -Souls,  and  for  a  short  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
He  was  appointed  licenser  of  the  press  after  the  Restoration.  In 
1643,  Needham,  another  Oxonian,  appeared  with  an  oi)position 
"  Mercury,"  entitled  *  Mercurius  Britannicus.'  His  paper  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular;  but  the  Puritans  were  stern  censors  of  the 
press,  and  the  gay  and  restless  Needham,  after  serving  them  for 
four  years,  went  over  to  the  King,  and  turned  his  wit  against  his 
former  masters.  He  stood  by  the  King  to  the  last,  and  was  im- 
prisoned and  condemned  to  death ;  but  being  oflfered  his  life  by  the 
Independents  upon  condition  of  giving  them  his  services  against 
the  Presbyterians,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  remained  "  Parlia- 
mentary intelligencer"  until  the  Restoration.  Both  Birkenhead 
and  Needham  are  abused  for  raillery,  buffoonery,  and  want  of 
principle ;  but  facts  do  not  show  them  to  have  differed  much  from 
their  contemporaries,  except  in  a  clever  faculty  of  gaining  the  pop- 
ular ear.*  Needham's  changes  of  party  are  explicable  without  the 
supposition  that  he  was  worse  than  other  men.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  gay,  versatile  creature,  and  is  mentioned  by  Anthony  k 
Wood  as  possessing  considerable  humour  and  convivial  qualities. 

i  1  Comhill  Magazine,  July  1868. 
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Diplomatist,  statesman,  and  oiiacellaneoua  writer,  ono  of  tte 
most  reiiiarkalile  men  under  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Swift, 
not  given  to  over-praiaing,  said :  "  It  la  generally  believed  tliat 
this  author  has  advanced  our  English  tnngue  to  as  great  a  ptr- 
fectioii  as  it  can  well  bear."  And  .lolmson  is  reported  to  have 
laid  down  in  conversation  that  "Sir  Wiiliam  Temple  was  tliB 
first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  pros&  Before  this 
time  they  were  careless  of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether 
a  sentence  ended  with  an  imiwrtant  word  or  an  insignificant  word, 
or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  waa  concluded."  Spoken  in  the 
hurry  of  conversation,  this  dictum  asserts  several  merits.  Usually 
the  first  |>art  is  quoted  and  the  second  passed  over,  althougU>the 
.second  is  the  higher  compliment.  Better  general  methodf  and 
greater  attention  to  details  of  expression,  are  more  valuable  im- 
provements than  superior  regularity  of  cadence, 

To  the  family  of  Temple  belong  some  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  our  [Kilitical  history.  The  late  Lord  Palnierston  was 
descended  from  a  brother  of  Sir  William'a  In  last  century 
three  Privy  Councillors^  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Baron  Cobham; 
Karl  Temple ;  and  Lord  Grenville — came  from  another  branch  of 
the  same  family.  "There  were  times,"  aays  Macaulay,  "when 
the  cousinhood,  as  it  was  once  nicknamed,  would  of  itself  have 
furnished  almost  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  an  efficient  Cabinet"     The  lineal  descendants  of  Sir  WilUani 
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himself  ended  with  the  tliird  generation.  The  family  has  been 
continued  chiefly  through  the  female  lino. 

Our  author's  ancestors  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state,  yet  they  were  men  of  considerable  mark  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  his  grandfather  was  the  chosen  companion  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  during  the  Flemish  war,  and  was  present  at  that 
hero's  untimely  death.  His  father  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls 
of  Ireland  by  Charles  L,  and  retained  the  office,  with  a  short 
interval,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  dying  in  1677,  of  the 
same  age  as  the  century. 

Sir  William  was  bom  in  London.  His  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  was  the  learned  Cudworth.  From 
1648  to  1654  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  making  himself 
master  of  French  and  SpanisL  His  first  public  emplojment  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention  in  1660 :  there  he  gained 
distinction  by  taking  the  lead  against  an  exorbitant  tax  proposed 
by  the  new  and  popular  Government  In  1665  began  his  career 
as  a  diplomatist  In  that  year  he  displayed  such  address  as  envoy 
to  the  Bishop  of  Munster  that  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  the 
vice-regal  Spanish  Court  of  Brussels.  In  1668  he  accomplished 
with  unparalleled  speed  the  famous  negotiation  usually  coupled 
with  his  name,  the  Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden.  Immediately  after  this  he  was  made  Ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  and  completed  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1670,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  dishonest  intrigues  with  France, 
he  was  recalled,  and  spent  three  years  in  retirement  at  Sheen.  In 
1673  he  concluded  the  peace  that  followed  upon  Charles's  second 
war  with  Holland ;  and,  declining  an  offer  of  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
and  also  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  was  again,  in  June  1674,  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  at  the  Hague.  He  had  the  credit  of  bringing 
about  during  that  embassy  the  marriage  between  William  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  In  1678  he  represented  England  in  an 
endeavour  to  settle  the  complicated  relations  of  Continental  powers ; 
but  his  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  Government  as  an  ar- 
bitrating power  were  baffled  by  the  distractingly  crooked  policy  of 
the  King  and  his  Ministers.  He  maintained  his  integrity  by  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1679  he  was  summoned 
from  Holland  to  take  office  as  Secretary  of  State,  but  ingeniously 
contrived  to  evade  the  hazardous  dignity.  His  only  other  public 
service  was  the  plan  of  a  Privy  Council  of  thirty  to  renew  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  in  King  Charles,  When  this  scheme 
worked  ill  from  the  multiplicity  of  intrigue  at  the  Court,  he  retired 
altogether  from  public  business.  He  was  frequently  consulted  dur- 
ing his  retirement  by  Charles  IL,  James  IL,  and  William ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  resume  office.  No  man,  he  said, 
should  be  in  public  business  after  fifty ;  and  ten  years  before  this 
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he  had  decl&red  that  he  knew  enough  of  CourU  to  see  "that  tb^ 
were  not  made  for  one  another."  Having  purchased  Moor  Park,,. 
near  Famham  in  Surrey,  he  went  there  in  1686,  and  amused  him*' 
self  with  literature,  architecture,  Dutch  gardening,  and  other  eni' 
ployments  of  retired  leisure.  At  the  Itevolution  he  was  niucft 
pressed  to  tfl-ke  office,  but  steadfastly  refused,  and  lived  iu  retiw- 
merit  at  Moor  Park  till  hh  death  in  i6c)9. 

The  various  works  he  has  left  ua  were  composed  in  hia  periodic 
of  retirement  During  his  temporary  seclusion,  between  1670 
and  1673,  he  wrote  hia  'Observations  on  the  United  Provinces,' 
and  some  miscellaneous  pieces.  In  his  final  retirement  be  selected! 
and  prepared  for  the  iire.'o  his  public  correspondenee  during  the^ 
years  of  his  active  life.  Ho  also  wrote  '  Memoirs  of  the  Treaty  fH" 
Nimeguen,'  with  an  account  of  the  difficulties  that  this  Treaty  wMi 
designed  to  solva  To  complete  his  reeord  of  what  passed  duriaf! 
his  public  emploj-ment,  he^wrote  other  Memoirs,  "  from  the  peoM 
concluded  1679,  to  the  time  of  the  author's  retirement  from  puMsi 
business."  He  wrote  also  various  Miscellanies — "  Upon  the  Qt*^ 
deiia  of  Epicurus;"  "Of  Heroic  Virtue;"  "Of  Poetry;"  "Ob' 
the  Cure  of  the  Gout  by  Moxa,"  Ac 

"  Sir  William  Temple's  person,"  says  the  nameless  writer  of  "* 
short  character "  prefixed  to  his  works,  "  is  best  known  by  his 
pictures  and  jirints.  He  waa  rather  tall  than  low ;  his  shape, 
when  young,  very  exact ;  his  hair  a  dark  brown,  and  curled 
natm'ally,  and,  whilst  that  was  esteemed  a  beauty,  nobody  had 
it  in  greater  perfection ;  his  eyes  grey,  but  lively ;  and  hia  body 
lean,  but  extreme  active,  so  that  none  acquitted  themselves  better 
at  all  sorts  of  exercisa" 

What  principally  strikes  us  in  Temple's  intellect  is  its  singular 
measure,  solidity,  sagacity.  In  negotiating  he  timed  his  move- 
ments with  admirable  skill ;  he  succeeded  in  whatever  he  under- 
took :  he  was  the  author  of  the  most  famous  alliance  in  that 
generation,  and  nobody  has  detected  a  flaw  in  his  plans,  or  proved 
that  in  his  diplomacy  he  should  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
The  same  sagacity  appears  in  his  political  speculations  ;  he  keeps 
close  to  the  facts,  and  does  not  begin  to  speculate  till  he  has 
niastered  them.  Such  he  was  as  a  man  of  practice  and  a  thinker, 
attemjiting  comparatively  little,  and  doing  what  he  attempted  with 
thoroughness.  When  we  view  him  on  the  aesthetic  side,  we  see 
the  same  characteristic  appearing  in  the  shape  of  refined  taste. 
He  did  not  attempt  works  of  the  imagination,  but  he  studied  the 
beauties  of  order  and  finished  rhythm,  and  even  in  his  most 
didactic  comjiositions  the  language  and  the  similitudes  have  a 
refined  elevation. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep  tenderness  and  strong 
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l)ersonal  feelings,  a  great  favourite  witli  cliikiren,  a  [»a.ssioiiate 
lover,  a  fond  husband,  a  constant  friend.  As  his  likes  were  strong, 
so  were  his  dislikes ;  he  had  such  an  aversion  for  some  men  as  to 
be  impatient  of  their  conversation. 

But  however  strong  his  feelings  might  be,  he  kept  the  expres- 
sion of  them  under  control  He  was  not  extravagant  in  his 
professions  of  attachment,  but  sprightly  and  humorous;  and  he 
had,  as  even  Macaulay  admits,  a  good  command  of  his  naturally 
irritable  temper.  So  with  his  love  of  power;  he  did  not  rush 
actively  into  the  struggle  of  ambition,  and  he  would  not  seem  to 
have  occupied  his  imagination  with  ambitious  dreams.  He  was 
equally  moderate  in  his  admiration  of  power :  he  could  admire ; 
he  was  not  an  envious  disappointed  man ;  but  he  admired  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  actors  and  the  circumstances.  Unprinci- 
pled, egotistic  ambition  he  could  not  admire ;  his  sympathies  and 
general  human  kindliness  were  too  predominant  for  that  In  his 
political  treatises,  his  personality  comes  little  to  the  surface ;  he  is 
grave  and  dignified  as  becomes  his  subject,  and  criticises  in  the 
impersonal  spirit  of  a  statesman  warmly  interested  in  humanity, 
but  elevated  above  party  or  national  feeling  by  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  views.  In  the  Preface  to  the  *  Observations  on  the 
United  Provinces,'  he  states  how  far  he  looks  upon  History  as  a 
field  of  scenic  interest*  His  published  letters  alwund  in  graceful 
compliments  and  strokes  of  wit  But  in  nearly  all  his  formal 
essays  he  has  an  eye  to  instruction  rather  than  pleasure :  "  I  can 
truly  say,  that,  of  all  the  paper  I  have  blotted,  which  has  been  a 
great  deal  in  my  time,  I  have  never  written  anything  for  the 
public  without  the  intention  of  some  public  good." 

In  the  discharge  of  public  business  he  showed  the  measure  that 
seemjs  to  us  his  most  striking  characteristic  That  he  could  act 
with  vigour  and  decision  upon  an  emergency  was  proved  in  more 
than  one  trying  situation.  He  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  constitu- 
tion in  middle  life  partly  to  "  unnecessary  diligences  in  his  em- 
ployments abroad;"  and  doubtless  one-half  of  his  success  as  a 
diplomatist  was  due  to  his  promptitude  in  seizing  the  favourable 
moment  But  he  kept  his  energies  strictly  in  hand ;  he  lived 
temperately,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  frankness  and  truthful- 
ness, and  showed  no  propensity  to  grasp  momentary  advantages 
by  imscrupulous  craft  He  refrained  immovably  from  affairs  that 
he  knew  to  be  beyond  his  power.  When  the  Court  was  in  confu- 
sion from  the  intrigues  of  imscrupulous  rivals  and  the  unpatriotic 
policy  of  the  King,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  accept  office.  He 
joined  neither  the  unprincipled  struggle  for  power,  nor  the  hope- 
le.s8  endeavours  under  the  name  of  patriotism.  He  boldly  lectured 
the  King  on  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  steadily  wound  himself 

*  See  p.  318. 
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out  of  the  imbroglio.  He  could  act  vrith  vigour,  but  action  wm 
nat  a  necessity  of  hia  nature.  Afttir  hb  fixed  resolution  "  never 
uore  to  meddle  with  any  public  employment,"  be  busied  himsdf 
with  bis  garden  and  bis  books,  "  taking  no  more  notice  of  wfatt 
]>a.-<F<i:d  upon  the  public  scene  than  an  old  man  nsea  to  do  of  whtt 
is  iwited  on  a  tbeatre,  where  he  gets  aa  easy  a  seat  as  he  can,  ent«^ 
tains  himself  with  what  parses  on  the  stage,  not  caring  who  Ha 
actni-8  are,  nor  what  the  plot,  nor  whether  he  goes  out  before  the 
^ilay  he  dona" 

In  practical  politics  the  moat  important  of  Temple's  views  aw 
iho^t!  regarding  England'ij  be^t  Continental  policy  in  the  tben 
esiKting  sitoation.  The  Triple  Alliance,  between  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sweden,  is  a  clear  and  eadily-rcmembered  index.  A» 
Sidney  and  Raleigh  had  to  urge  the  growing  power  of  Spain  upon 
the  Qovernment  of  Elizabeth,  so  Temple  had  to  nrge  the  growuiE 
power  of  France  upon  the  Oovemment  of  CharleKi.  He  advocatM 
alliance  with  Holland  in  opposition  both  to  cimmercial  jeolooa)' 
anii  to  the  French  proclivities  of  the  Court,  As  a  s]>eculat(ir  upoo 
tlic  '  Original  and  Nature  of  Government,'  he  writes  with  cbarac- 
toristic  sagacity.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Government,  his  lead- 
ing views  coincide  with  what  is  now  generally  accepted.  He  dis- 
inisscH  the  theory  of  an  original  contract,  and  treats  political  com- 
munities as  an  expansion  of  the  family  system.  The  existence  of 
aristoci-acics  he  ascribes  in  most  caae-s  to  fm  incoming  of  conquerors. 
.\s  regards  the  best  form  of  government,  ho  holds  >nat  there  are 
but  two  leading  forms,  the  rule  of  one  and  the  rule  6f  several;  that 
exi«rience  gives  little  light  as  to  the  best  system  in  detaii  He 
lays  down  the  seeming  truism  that  "  those  are  generally  the  best 
governments  where  the  best  men  govern."  But  farther,  he  consid- 
ers that  all  government  rests  ultimately  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
however  propitiated,  and  that  the  most  stable  government  is  the 
]iyrnmi<l'il,  the  govenuncnt  that  rests  on  the  widest  basis  of  popu- 
lar confidence.  He  is  not  misled  into  overrating  the  importance 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  political  student ;  he  regards 
the  classical  governments  as  short-lived  political  failures,  and  con- 
siders the  more  stable  institutions  of  China,  of  the  Ottomans,  of 
the  fiotha,  and  of  Peru,  as  at  least  etiuaily  deserving  of  attention. 

His  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  maintains  that  the 
ancient  literature  is  superior  to  the  modem.  We  must  remember 
that  it  was  written  before  1688.  He  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
comiiarison  ;  it  was  a  favourite  theme  ainong  members  of  the 
French  Academy  and  of  the  English  Koyal  Society.  Our  author 
dwells  chiefly  on  general  considerations.  He  rebuts  the  argument 
that  the  modems  miMt  be  better  than  the  ancients  because  intel- 
lects arc  very  much  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  because 
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the  modems  have  always  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  their 
predecessors.  He  argues  that  the  Greeks  had  before  them  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindus;  that  "many  circum- 
stances concur  to  one  production  that  do  not  to  any  other,  in  one 
or  many  ages;"  and  that  in  recent  times  learning  had  been  discour- 
aged by  ecclesiastical  disputes,  civil  dissensions,  want  of  royal 
patronage,  and  general  contempt  of  scholarship,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive pedantry  of  some  scholars.  He  considers  Sidney,  Bacon, 
and  Selden  the  three  greatest  "wits"  among  the  English  moderns; 
he  does  not  mention  Shakspeara 

ELEMENTS   OF  STYLE. 

Vocnhdary. — In  Temple  we  meet  with  very  few  words  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  good  modern  prose,  l^ut  some  of  the  phrases 
and  combinations  are  rather  old-fashioned, — such  as,  "  I  am  not  in 
pain  "  for  /  am  under  no  alarm  ;  "  wits  possessed  of  the  vogue  ; " 
**  it  is  all  a  case  "  for  it  is  all  one  ;  "  the  bottom  and  reach  of  the 
design,"  where  a  modem  writer  wcfuld  probably  say — "the  founda- 
tion and  object  of  the  plot  (or  of  the  conspiracy) ;"  "  these  spirits 
were  fed  and  heightened  "  for  "  this  state  of  feeling  was  inflamed 
(or  encouraged)." — Any  reader  comparing  Temple's  diction  with 
ordinary  modem  diction  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  how  many  cases 
Saxon  expressions  have  been  superseded  by  Latin. 

His  style  is  sometimes  decried  as  being  tainted  with  Gallicisms. 
The  accusation  should  be  limited.  In  his  *  Memoirs'  he  uses  a 
good  many  French  tenns  and  turns — such  as,  "  with  all  the  secret 
imaginable"  (for  secrecy)^  ^'' resentmervt  of  kindness  shown  me"  (for 
gratUude\  "  this  testimony  is  justly  due  to  all  that  practised  him  " 
(for  all  that  hxul  7nuck  itUercourse  with  him).  As  Swift  tells  us,  he 
used  these  expressions  unconsciously,  being  led  into  them  natu- 
rally from  carrying  on  diplomacy  in  French.  But  when  the  fault 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  took  pains  to  correct  it,  and,  except  in 
his  *  Memoirs,'  there  are  few  traces  either  of  French  terms  or  of 
French  idiom. 

Sentences. — Comparing  Temple's  composition  with  any  publica- 
tion of  anterior  date,  we  remark  that  the  placing  of  words  is  better 
attended  to ;  the  cadence  being  more  regularly  filled  out,  and  the 
balance  of  the  clauses  more  neatly  finished  In  especial,  we  remark 
a  peculiar  finish  of  pointed  balance — greater  pains  to  bring  two 
o]>posed  words  or  phrases  into  corresponding  places  in  the  syntax 
of  two  successive  clauses,  and  so  more  pointedly  direct  attention  to 
the  antithesis. 

We  must  not  suppose  from  Johnson's  panegyric  that  Temple 
was  the  inventor  of  rhythmical  balance  and  point.  It  has  been 
seen  that  these  arts  of  style  were  practised  imder  Elizabeth;  every 
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age,  indeed,  can  produce  at  least  one  representative  of  the  poiniwl 
style.  Temple's  merit  Uea  iu  iniproviug  and  perfecting.  In  liis 
com]X>3itiira  the  recurrence  of  clauaea  formed  after  the  aame  model 
is  more  measured  and  regtUar.  After  reading  a  part  of  any  of  Ins 
highly-finished  passages,  our  ear  coinos  to  expect  something  mon 
or  leas  pointed  in  every  sentence,  and  wo  are  seldom  disajipoinwt 
AVere  the  subject-matter  trilling,  this  would  soon  become  tiresome; 
hut  as  the  matter  is  usually  weighty,  and  the  language  dignified 
and  varied,  the  play  of  antithesis  is  rather  an  agreeable  addition. 

To  iUuBtrate  the  superior  dignity  and  finish  of  his  pointed  sen- 
tences, one  or  two  paasagea  may  be  quoted.  Our  quotations  undet 
thi^  head  are  longer  than  usual,  because  this  is  really  the  chief 
distillation  of  the  author's  styla 

The  following  is  from  the  Preface  to  his  '  Observations  on  the 
t'liited  Provinces."     He  is  upholding  the  dignity  of  History  r — 

"Nor  aro  wa  to  think  Princes  thflnlBelFOg  losers,  or  less  cntartainnl, 
nhim  we  see  them  em^iloy  tbeir  timo  and  tlieir  thiiu^litv  in  bo  awful  ipBcn- 
liitious,  and  to  bo  gionous  ends  t  bnt  thut  nther  thereby  they  attain  ^ub 
truu  jjrerogativs  al  being  happier,  as  well  as  greater,  than  nqecta  eaa  ba. 
For  nil  tiiP  pleHSurcis  of  sense  tlmt  anj-  man  cm  enjoy,  are  nilhin  the  rmidi 
of  n  private  frtrtiine  nnii  ordinary  contrivFinrf  ;  gruH"  fniiiter  ividi  ng*,  snJ 
dnllcr  witli  use ;  must  be  revived  with  inteimissions,  and  ivait  upon  the 
rctnrna  of  appetite,  which  arc  no  more  nt  call  of  the  rich  than  the  poor. 
The  Hiuhus  or  wit  and  good-humour  that  nan  from  the  VBlKiurs  of  wine,  an 
little  iliirerent  from  those  that  proceed  ft-om  the  heats  of  blood  in  the  first 
.i]>pronches  of  fevers  or  frenzies,  mid  are  to  be  valued,  but  as  (indeed)  they 
are,  the  elfects  of  distemper.  But  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  as  thitj 
liitightcn  and  refine  the  very  pleasures  of  sunse,  so  they  are  of  lai^r  extent 
siul  longer  duration ;  and  if  the  most  sensual  man  will  confess  there  is  a 

Situosiire  in  pleasing,  he  must  likewise  allow  there  is  good  to  a  man's  self  in 
loing  good  to  others :  and  the  further  this  extends  the  higher  it  rises,  and 
tile  longer  it  lasts.  Besides,  there  is  beauty  in  order,  and  there  are  chArnia 
iu  well-deserved  praise :  ami  both  are  the  greater  by  how  much  greater  Die 
subject ;  as  the  first  nppearing  in  a  well-framed  and  well-governed  state,  and 
the  other  arising  from  noble  and  generous  actions.  Nor  can  any  veins  of 
good-humour  be  greater  than  tliose  that  swell  by  the  snccesa  of  w-ise  counsels, 
and  by  the  fortunate  events  of  public  affairs  ;  since  n  man  that  takes  plea, 
sure  in  doing  good  to  ten  thouEiand,  must  needs  have  more  than  he  that 
takes  none  but  iu  doing  good  to  himself" 

Our  next  passage  is  from  the  "  Original  and  Nature  of  Govern- 
nieiit,"  ex[K)Unding  why  the  country  population  is  leas  democratic 
than  the  town  : — 


"The  contrary  of  all  this  happens  in  countries  thin  inhabited,  and  espe- 
cially in  vast  Qimpaiiias,  aiich  as  are  exteailed  throufjh  Asia  and  Afrir, 
where  there  are  few  cities  besides  what  grow  by  tlie  residence  of  the  kings 
or  tbeir  Kovoniora.  The  people  are  poorer,  and  having  little  to  lose,  have 
little  to  care  for,  and  aie  less  exposed  to  the  designs  of  power  or  violence. 
The  assembling  of  persons,  deputed  from  people  at  great  distances  one  from 
another,  is  tronble  to  them  that  are  sent,  and  charge  to  them  that  send. 
And,  where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  entrance,  the  desire  of  leisure 
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is  mach  more  nntnral  than  of  business  and  care ;  besides,  men  conversing  all 
tbeir  lives  with  the  woods,  and  the  fields,  and  the  herds,  more  than  with 
one  another,  come  to  know  as  little  as  they  desire  ;  use  their  senses  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  reasons ;  examine  not  the  nature  or  the  tenure  of  power 
and  authority ;  find  only  they  are  tit  to  obey,  because  they  are  not  tit  to 
govern  ;  and  so  come  to  submit  to  the  will  of  him  they  found  in  power,  as 
they  do  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  consider  all  changes  of  conditions  that 
happen  to  them  under  good  or  bad  Princes,  like  good  or  ill  seasons,  that 
happen  in  the  weather  and  the  air." 

His  letter  of  consolation  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  is  one  of  his 
most  finished  productions.  The  following  paragraph  illustrates  at 
once  the  rhythmical  finish  of  his  style  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  :— 

* '  But,  Madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in  your  case,  and  that  for 
80  violent  and  injurious  a  grief,  you  had  nothing  to  answer  to  God,  but  only 
to  the  world  and  yourself;  yet,  I  very  much  doubt,  how  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy,  uncertain  life, 
short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best ;  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
witty  and  the  wise  have  been  perpetually  busied  to  tind  out  the  ways  how 
to  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or  relieve  it  with  diversions  ;  how  to  comjiose  it 
with  ease,  and  settle  it  with  safety.  To  some  of  these  ends  have  been  em- 
ployed the  institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philosophers,  the 
inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring,  and  the  extravagances  of  volup- 
tuous men.  All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work  about  nothing  else,  but 
only  that  our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that 
little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we  lose  them.  Uiwn 
this  occasion,  riches  came  to  be  coveted,  honours  to  be  esteemed,  friendsnip 
and  love  to  be  pursued,  and  virtues  themselves  to  be  admired  in  the  worlcf. 
Now,  Madam,  is  it  not  to  bid  detiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn  their 
universal  opinions  and  designs ;  if,  instead  of  passing  your  life  as  well  and 
easily,  you  resolve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  miserably  as  you  can  ?  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights  of  honour  and  praise, 
the  charms  of  kindness  or  friendship,  nay  to  the  observance  or  applause  of 
virtues  themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses  of  passion, 
will  allow  you  to  show  either  temperance  or  fortitude,  to  be  either  prudent  or 
just  ?  and  for  your  friend.8,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon  losing  their  kindness, 
when  you  have  sufficiently  convince<l  them,  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of 
yours,  since  you  have  none  left  for  yourself  or  anything  else.  You  declare 
upon  all  occasions,  you  are  incapable  of  receiving  any  comfort  or  pleasure  in 
anything  that  is  left  in  this  world ;  and,  I  assure  you.  Madam,  none  can  ever 
love  you  that  can  have  no  hopes  ever  to  please  you." 

The  following  is  a  balanced  comparison  between  Homer  and 
Virgil;  the  order  is  well  kept  up: — 

**  Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  has  been 
known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  To  the  first  must 
be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest  vein,  the  most  general 
knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expression ;  to  the  last,  the  noblest  ideas, 
the  lustest  institution,  the  wisest  conduct,  and  the  choicest  elocution.  To 
speak  in  the  painter's  terms,  we  find,  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  most  6])irit, 
force,  and  liie ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  best  design,  the  truest  proportions, 
and  the  greatest  grace  ;  the  colouring  in  both  seems  equal,  and  indeed  is  in 
both  admirable.     Homer  had  more  fire  and  rapture,  Virgil  more  light  and 
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BuittneBa;  or  at  least  the  piutioil  At<-  wsb  mora  rigingin  one,  but  elesmiB 
till.'  ulUisr.  whicli  luakee  Ihu  Snc  uiarc  aniiuiiig,  and  Uie  latter  more  ogrcrshlii. 
i?iii'  ure  wu  richer  iu  odd,  but  in  the  oChor  more  reSneil,  uid  bullu-  alUnri 
t«  iiiaki!  np  eicellent  work.  Upon  tlje  whole,  I  t-hink  it  must  t 
tliut  Hotner  iru  of  the  two.  and  perliapa  of  all  othtn^  the 
BUljiiiue«t,  and  the  niost  woodarfiil  geaina ;  and  that  he  Iim  boun  tcnivmUj 
so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  toitimony  pviii,  llian  v\a.t  liai  bmn  i 
by  aoiue  observed,  that  not  only  the  groateat  nia>tt)ti  bare  fuiind  iu  bU  wnrli 
tlie  beitt  BDiI  truest  prinoipka  of  all  their  scieneea  or  arts,  but  that  the  no- 
blest natioDS  hare  durivHd  froui  them  the  ori^^nal  of  tlieir  sevnTid  naa, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agned  wliather  his  story  Lw  Ijtio  oT  *  fictiun.  Iu 
nlioit,  tlii!9s  two  imiDorlal  poeta  must  he  allowtul  to  have  in  muoli  exralltd 
in  their  kinds,  aa  to  have  exueeded  all  comparison,  to  iiavo  even  eitju- 
gui!>hfd  i^mulation,  and  in  a  manner  couliiied  true  poetr)',  not  onlir  to  thai 
two  liuiguagea,  but  to  their  very  junons." 

We  bare  noticed  only  the  morits  of  Tcm])le'B  Bentance&,     "niew 

nr«  not  uniformly  sustained.  The  sentenco^tructure  of  his  '  Mem- 
oir.s '  is  not  eo  good  Our  quotations  ore  fair  eperimons  of  lot 
general  style,  and  even  they  have  not  the  graminatica]  ftocuntcj 
»iid  tiniuh  tliat  JolinaDn  introduced  into  the  laugoft^  In  iat 
'  .Memoirs '  ho  aims  at  Thacydidean  corajiactnoM  and  brevity;  tsA 
30  fulls  into  the  error  of  con deTi nation.')  timt  are  too  forced,  and 
sentences  that  are  deficient  in  luiity.  I  ahull  ijuotc  tlio  most  taultt 
condensation  that  I  have  observed  :— 

' '  Tliia,  I  Buppofie,  gnvc  the  occiiaion  for  retlpi^tions  u[>od  whnt  had  ]i»s9nl 
in  the  course  of  my  foriiipr  ciubasaies  in  Hollnnd  and  at  Aix  ;  aud  his 
Majesty,  and  his  iniiik4tL>rs.  the  rosolution  to  send  for  me  ont  of  (iiv  privalc 
ri'tivat",  wlicre  1  liud  passed  two  yi^nrs  (aa  I  iritendird  to  do  the  r^'st  of  my 
life],  and  to  cngn;,M  tne  iu  going  over  into  Holland,  to  make  the  seimmte 
IK'aw!  witli  that  State." 

Panifirupkg. — Our  author  has  a  certain  apprehension,  however 
faint,  of  paragraph  method.  If  we  exce)it  Fuller,  he  make$  his 
piiragraplis  more  orderly  and  consecutive  than  any  writer  before 
.lohnson.  His  Essay  on  the  "  Original  and  Nature  of  Govern- 
ment "  iu  a  favourable  esauiple  of  his  method.  He  has  five  krge 
Vireaks,  at  each  of  which  lie  introduces  a  new  proposition.  But 
the  pas.sagcs  between  the  breaks  are  far  from  being  perfectly  con- 
secutive, or  strictly  confined  to  the  subject  enounced  in  the  first 
proj>03ition  ;  although,  Ut  do  them  justice,  they  are  quite  as  orderly 
as  many  comijositiona  of  much  later  date.  As  an  example  of  the 
minuter  jiaragrajih  arrangement,  may  be  quoted  one  of  these  larger 
divisions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  paragraph  is  not  a  com- 
plete introduction,  and  that  towards  the  end  the  arrangement  be- 
cotnes  more  confused  : — 

"Autliority  arises  frotn  tlic  opinion  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  valour  in 
the  iKirsons  who  (Kisaesa  it. 

"wisdom  is  t 
nliat  the  best  qi« 
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weak  and  the  ignorant ;  as  sight  among  the  blind,  which  is  that  of  counsel 
and  direction ;  this  gives  authority  to  age  among  the  younger,  till  these 
begin  at  certain  years  to  change  their  opinion  of  the  old  and  of  themselves. 
This  gives  it  more  absolute  to  a  pilot  at  sea,  whom  all  the  passengers  suffer 
to  steer  them  as  he  pleases. 

**  Goodness  is  that  which  makes  men  prefer  their  duty  and  their  promise, 
before  their  passions  or  their  interest ;  and  is  properly  the  object  of  trust : 
in  our  language  it  goes  rather  by  the  name  of  honesty ;  though  what  we  call 
an  honest  man,  the  Romans  call  a  good  man  ;  and  honesty  in  their  language, 
as  well  as  in  French,  rather  signines  a  composition  of  those  quaJities  which 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  possess  them. 

**  Valour,  as  it  gives  awe,  and  promises  protection  to  those  who  want  either 
heart  or  strength  to  defend  themselves :  this  makes  the  authority  of  men 
among  women  ;  and  that  of  a  master-buck  in  a  numerous  herd,  though  per- 
haps not  strong  enough  for  any  two  of  them  ;  but  the  impression  of  single 
fear  holds  when  they  are  all  together  by  the  ignorance  of  uniting. 

**  EUoquence,  as  it  passes  for  a  mark  of  wisdom  ;  beauty  of  goodness,  and 
nobility  of  valour  (which  was  its  original)  have  likewise  over  some  effect 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  but  a  very  great  one,  when  they  are  really 
joined  with  the  qualities  they  promise  or  resemble. 

**  There  is  yet  another  source  from  which  usually  springs  greater  authority 
than  from  all  the  rest ;  which  is  the  opinion  of  divine  favour,  or  designation 
of  the  persons  or  of  the  races  that  govern.  This  made  the  kings  among  the 
heathens  ever  derive  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  from  some  god  ;  passing 
thereby  for  heroes — that  is,  persons  issued  from  the  mixture  of  divine  and 
human  race,  and  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods  and  men  ;  others  joined 
the  mitre  to  the  crown,  and  thereby  the  reverence  of  divine,  to  the  respect 
of  civil  power. 

**This  made  the  Caliphs  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  &c. 

**  Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  fortune,  as  it 
looks  like  the  effect  either  of  that,  or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget 
authority.  As  likewise  splendour  of  living  in  great  palaces,  with  numerous 
attendance,  much  observance,  and  rich  habits  differing  from  common  men  : 
both  as  it  seems  to  be  the  reward  of  those  virtues  already  named,  or  the  effect 
of  fortune  ;  or  as  it  is  a  mark  of  being  obeyed  by  many. 

' '  From  all  these  authority  arises,  but  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened 
and  confirmed  as  by  custom,"  &c. 
• 

Figures  of  Speech — Similitudes, — Temple  and  Cowley  did  much 
to  confirm  the  reaction  against  the  indiscriminate  figurative  pro- 
fusion of  the  preceding  generations.  Neither  can  be  called  omate. 
But  while  they  agree  in  using  similitudes  with  moderation,  they 
differ  widely  in  another  revspect.  Temple's  similitudes  are  much 
more  apt  and  striking  than  Cowley's,  and  have  not  the  same 
appearance  of  being  fetched  from  a  distance.  They  are  not  light 
ornaments,  but  substantial  additions,  having  usually  both  an  illus- 
trative and  an  emotional  force. 

One  or  two  examples  may  be  quoted.  Remarking  on  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  United  Provinces,  he  says : — 

"And  such  a  revolution  as  has  since  happened  there,  though  it  may  have 
made  these  discourses  a  little  important  to  his  Majesty  or  his  council ;  yet  it 
will  not  have  rendered  them  less  agreeable  to  common  eyes,  who,  like  men 
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"  I  knew  and  esteemed  a  person  Bbroad,  who  used  to  ray,  a  man  most  It 
mean  wretch  that  desired  to  live  aFter  threescore  years  old.  Bat  aomod, 
ilnubt,  U  certain,  that,  in  life,  lU  in  wint,  he  UuU  icill  drini  ii  good,  mad 
ot  draw  it  lothe  dnga." 

' '  1  have  said  that  the  excellency  of  genina  moat  be  natir^,  because  it  on 
lever  (irow  to  any  groat  height  if  it  ba  only  acquired  or  atfected  :  bnl  it  mint 


iniubled  by  birth  to  give  it  more  luatre,  esteem,  and  authority  ; 
'''"~'~d  by  education  and  instruction,  to  improve  its  growth,  aiiu  >u- 
uid  application ;  and  it  must  be  assisted  by  fortune,  to  preserve 


it  to  maturity.  .  .  .  Nme,  rinct  to  many  tian  go  to  the  makijui  vp  ef 
Ihit  amsUllation,  'tii  no  lamder  it  haa  to  ar.tdom  aj^Karal  in  the  uwld  :  iw 
Ikat  when  it  doa,  it  is  raxir^  and  foUmBcd  wilk  to  mitch  gaiing,  and  k 
viuch  rajufTOiion. " 

Contrtut — We  have  seen  that  Temple  makes  abundant  use  of 
antithesis,  and  ttiat  he  studios  how  to  give  antithesis  effective 
[loint.  In  this  place  we  may  quote  some  examples  where  the 
antithesis  is  more  paradoxical  and  epigrammatic.  His  antitbei^e* 
very  olUsa  havo  ou  Qpignuuiuatio  turn : 

' '  The  subsidies  from  France  bore  no  proportion  to  the  charge  of  our  6eets ; 
and  our  strength  at  sea  seemed  mther  lessened  than  increased  hj  the  con- 
junction of  theirs :  our  seamen  fought  without  heart,  and  were  more  afraid 
of  their  friends  than  their  enemies ;  and  our  disconteute  were  so  great  at 
lau'l,  that  the  assemblicig  of  our  militia  to  defend  our  coasta  was  thought  a* 


Concerning  the  Cabal,  he  drily  remarks — "And  thus,  instead 
of  making  so  great  a  king  as  they  pretended  by  this  Dutch  War 
and  French  Alliance,  tliey  had  the  honour  of  making  oiUy  four 
great  subjects." 

The  Dutch  having  inundated  their  country  to  check  the  French 
invasion,  he  says  that  "  they  found  no  way  of  saving  their  country 
but  by  losing  it" 

"Some  ages  produce  mnny  great  men  and  few  great  occasions;  olher 
times,  on  the  contrary,  raise  great  occasions  but  few  or  no  great  men." 

i,  they  succeeded,  as  such  counsels  must 


Climae.— Our  author's  grave  composed  style  is  as  far  aa  possible 
opposed  to  abrupt  and  startling  figures  of  speech,  exclamation, 
apostrophe,  and  suchlike.  It  is  all  the  more  compatible  with  the 
careful  building  up  of  climaxes.  The  reader  will  notice  a  steady 
graduation  and  culmination  in  every  passage  where  tiie  subject 
calls  for  more  than  usual  stateliness.    See  under  Strength,  pi  325. 
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QUALITIES  OF  STYLE. 

Simplicity, — This  quality  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  Temple's  styla  His  diction  is  very  different  from  the 
light  familiar  diction  of  Cowley. 

In  one  respect  he  is  more  simple  than  Cowley.  He  is  thoroughly 
free  from  the  pedantry  of  supei^uous  Latin  quotations.  This  does 
credit  to  his  taste;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  might  have  quoted. 
Dryden  quotes  a  little,  and  probably  would  have  quoted  more  had 
he  possessed  the  requisite  scholarship.  No  scholarly  writer  before 
Johnson  makes  so  few  Latin  quotations  as  Temple. 

In  the  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects,  he  departs  from  the 
easy  and  familiar  tracks.  An  Essay  on  the  "  Original  and  Nature 
of  Government"  cannot  be  made  so  light  and  entertaining  as  an 
essay  on  Ambition.  On  subjects  not  naturally  abstruse — in  the 
'  Memoirs '  of  his  diplomacy  and  in  his  Observations  on  the  United 
Provinces,  he  writes  with  two  aims  more  or  less  antagonistic  to 
popular  treatment — a  desire  to  be  thorough  and  a  desire  to  be 
brief.  He  is  not  content  with  mentioning  the  chief  and  obvious 
circumstances  that  concur  to  an  event;  while  his  compact  pages 
want  the  easy  diffuseness  of  picturesque  details.  In  this  last 
respect  particularly  he  differs  from  the  popular  historians  and 
essayists  of  our  century :  he  condenses  both  narrative  and  exposi- 
tion at  least  three  times  as  much. 

Clearness  is  a  distinguishing  quality  of  our  author's  styla  He 
is  both  perspicuous  and  precisa  We  have  spoken  of  the  com- 
paratively good  order  of  his  paragraphs.  His  precision,  for  one 
whose  works  are  not  upon  technical  subjects,  is  no  less  remarkabia 
Writing  with  leisure  and  composure,  he  calmly  chooses  the  aptest 
words  and  similitudes ;  sober  and  sagacious,  he  seldom  leaves  his 
meaning  open  to  doubt 

We  have  already  remarked  the  propriety  of  his  similitudes. 
That  he  squared  the  circumstances  of  a  comparison  deliberately 
and  not  by  accident,  would  appear  from  the  following  manipu-* 
lation  of  a  commonplace: — 

**The  comparison  between  a  State  and  a  ship  has  been  so  illustrated  by 
poets  and  orators  that  'tis  hard  to  find  any  point  wherein  they  ditfer ;  and 
yet  they  seem  to  do  it  in  this,  that,  in  great  storms  and  rough  seas,  if  all 
the  men  and  lading  roll  to  one  side,  the  ship  will  be  in  danger  of  oversetting 
by  their  weight :  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  tne  storms  of  State,  if  the  body  of 
the  people,  with  the  bulk  of  estates,  roll  on  one  way,  the  nation  will  be  safe. 
For  the  rest,  the  similitude  holds." 

He  shows  great  steadiness  in  keeping  close  to  facts,  rising  above 
verbal  quibbling,  and  calmly  setting  aside  misleading  associations. 
His  rejection  of  the  factitious  simplicity  of  the  scholastic  division 
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of  gavemmente  into  Monarchies,  Aristocracies,  and  DemocrociM, 
showed  no  emal!  [rower  of  looking  beneath  the  surface  to  the  un- 
derlying distinctions :  his  more  accurate  division  was  unheeri«<l 
until  revived  and  made  precise  by  recent  authoritie&  Mwij 
eKamplbs  might  be  quoted  of  hia  steady  superiority  to  plausible 
appearances  and  irrelevant  dtsputea.  The  wginning  of  his  esaa;  | 
on  Poetry  is  not  perhaps  the  best,  but  here  it  is  r— 

"  Tli«  two  common  shrinea,  to  which  most  ofTer  (]]■  the  application  of  thdt 
tfaouglits  and  their  Urea,  are  profit  and  pleasure  ;  and  I>y  their  ilevotlans  to 
eith<;r  of  these,  they  are  rDlgarlj  dixtinguiehed  into  two  awts,  and  callid 
either  bosy  or  idle  men.  Whotlior  these  temiB  differ  in  mokning  or  onlj 
in  Buund,  I  know  very  wull  may  be  diapnted.  and  with  ftppearsnce  enongli. 
since  tlie  covetoun  man  takee  perhaps  bh  much  pleiuure  in  hiu  gains  u  tin 
voluptuous  does  iti  hin  luxurr.  and  would  not  pnrsne  Iiia  bminesa,  anU»  h» 
vtif  plcaaed  with  it,  upon  the  lost  account  of  what  he  moat  wiahca  and  de- 
sirea,  nor  would  care  for  the  increase  of  his  fortune*,  uuloss  he  thereby  pro- 
iKiBed  that  of  hia  pleasures  too,  in  o[ie  kind  or  othnr ;  so  that  pleasQro  mav 
bo  said  to  U  his  end.  whtthcr  V  will  nlUv  to  fln,i  it  in  bis  pursuit  or  niL 

tOlK-       ■ ■      ■■ ■..',... i      ,.      ;„gU. 


most  commonly  upokon  and  meant,  like  coin,  aa  it  most  currently  oaaaei, 
without  raising  scraplea  upon  the  weight  of  the  alloy,  anlesa  the  cheat  or 
the  defect  be  gross  and  evident.    Few  things  in  the  world,  or  none,  will  bear 


«  much  refining;  a  thread  too  lino  spun  will  easily  break,  and  the  poiJit  of 
a  needle  too  finely  filed.  The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasure 
for  two  dilTurent  things,  and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them 
In-  several  names  of  busy  and  of  idle  men,  but  distinguishea  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  o]>erations  of  the  first 
wisilom,  and  of  the  otlier  wit.  ,  .  .  To  the  first  of  these  are  attributed 
the  inventions  or  productions  of  things  generally  esteemed  the  tnost  neces- 
Bsry,  useful,  or  profitable  to  human  life,  either  in  private  possessions  or 
pulilic  institutions  :  t«  the  other,  those  writings  or  discourses  which  are  the 
most  pleasing  or  entertaining  to  all  that  read  or  hear  them." 

The  following  passage  may  be  contrasted  with  Carlyle'a  theory 
of  laughter : — 

"  If  it"  (laughter)  "  were  always  an  expression  of  good-humour  or  being 
])leasi'd,  we  should  have  I'caaon  to  value  ourselves  more  upon  it ;  but  'tis 
nioveil  by  such  lUITei-ent  and  contrary  objects  and  affections,  that  it  has 
gained  little  esteem,  since  ive  laugh  at  folly  as  well  as  nit,  at  accidents  that 
vex  us  sometimes,  aa  kkU  as  others  that  please  us,  and  at  the  malice  of  apes, 
OS  well  as  the  innocence  of  children  ;  and  the  things  that  please  us  most,  are 
apt  to  make  other  sorts  of  motions  both  in  our  fcces  and  hearts,  and  very 
different  from  those  of  laughter." 

A'irenf/tk.~-0\iT  author's  style  has  a  certain  animation,  arising 
chiefly  from  brevity  and  point  This  is  less  felt  in  the  eeverely 
didactic  works,  partly  because  the  reader's  attention  is  more 
heavily  taxed,  and  partly  because  the  writer,  having  an  eye  to 
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the  main  object  of  presenting  the  facts,  is  less  able  to  attend  to 
charms  of  expression.  It  is  more  decidedly  pleasing  in  his 
Letters,  and  in  the  lively  essay  on  the  "Cure  of  the  Gout," 
which  also  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Not  animation,  however,  but  dignity,  is  the  ruling  character- 
istic. Of  the  general  composure  and  elevation  of  his  tone,  the 
reader  will  judge  best;  from  passages  quoted  without  an  eye  to  this 
particular  quality.  When  the  subject  requires  a  more  intense  or 
a  loftier  tone,  he  answers  easily  to  the  call,  providing  harmoni- 
ous language  and  imagery  without  any  appearance  of  straming. 
Thus— 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,  how  it  should  have  come  to  pass,  that  the 
infinite  swarm  of  that  vast  northern  hive,  which  so  often  shook  the  world 
like  a  great  tempest,  and  overflowed  it  like  a  torrent ;  changing  names,  and 
customs,  and  government,  and  language,  and  the  very  face  of  nature,  wher- 
ever they  seated  themselves ;  which,  upon  record  of  story,  under  the  name 
of  Gauls,  pierced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  sacking  Rome,  and  besieging  the 
Capitol  in  Camillus's  time ;  under  that  of  the  Cimbers,  marched  through 
France  to  the  very  confines  of  Italy,  defended  by  Marius ;  under  that  of  Huns 
or  Lombards,  Visigoths,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  conquered  the  whole  forces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  sacked  Rome  thrice  in  a  small  compass  of  years,  seated 
three  kingdoms  in  Spain  and  Afric,  as  well  as  Lombardy ;  and  under  that 
of  Danes  or  Normans,  possessed  themselves  of  England,  a  great  part  of 
France,  and  even  of  Naples  and  Sicily :  how  (I  say)  these  nations,  which 
seemed  to  spawn  in  every  age,  and  at  some  intervals  of  time  discharged  their 
own  native  countries  of  so  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  terror  to  the  world, 
should,  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago,  leave  off  the  use  of  these 
furious  expeditions,  as  if  on  a  sudden  they  should  have  grown  barren,  or 
tame,  or  better  contented  with  their  own  ill  climates. " 

Again,  describing  the  spread  of  Mohanmiedanism  : — 

"To  be  short,  this  conta^on  was  so  violent,  that  it  spread  from  Arabia 
into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  nis  power  increased  with  sucn  a  sudden  growth 
as  well  as  his  doctrine,  that  he  lived  to  see  them  over8|)read  both  those  coun- 
tries, and  a  great  part  of  Persia ;  the  decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire  mak- 
ing easy  way  for  the  powerful  ascent  of  this  new  comet,  that  appeared  with 
such  wonder  and  terror  in  the  world,  and  with  a  flaming  sword,  made  way 
wherever  it  came,  or  laid  all  desolate  that  opposed  it." 

The  following  long  sentence  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of 
sustained  strength.  No  ordinary  resources  of  language  are  needed 
to  prevent  a  break-down  in  the  conclusion  of  what  opens  with 
such  grandeur.  He  is  moralising  on  the  victorious  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands  by  Louis  XIV. : — 

"TSTien  we  consider  such  a  power  and  wealth,  as  was  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  to  have  fallen  in  a  manner  prostrate  within  the  space  of  one  month  ; 
80  many  frontier  towns,  renowned  m  the  sieges  and  actions  of  the  Spanish 
wars,  entered  like  open  villages  by  the  French  troops,  without  defence  or 
almost  denial ;  most  of  them  without  any  blows  at  all,  and  all  of  them  with 
so  few ;  their  great  rivers  that  were  esteemed  an  invincible  security  to  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  passed  with  as  much  case,  and  as  small 
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,  IS  little  fordx ;  and  in  short,  thi>  vsty  beul  of  a  nation,  ao  n 
of  old  agaioBt  Borne,  so  obdtiuati?  o^uat  Siwin,  iKrw  subdued.  And 
msnner  &bsii<lomng  all  before  their  danger  appeared;  we  maj  justly  liOTit> 
our  recooree  to  the  secret  and  fixed  peiiods  of  all  human  greatnMii  fi* 
thu  account  of  such  a  revalntion ;  or  rather  to  the  un»earehalile  decnM' 
and  irreautibib  forca  of  divine  providenco ;  thoogh  it  eeems  not  nicM 
iiiipiooB  U>  cjuestion  it,  than  to  measure  it  by  our  scale ;  or  reduce  llc 
issues  and  motion*  of  that  eternal  will  and  i>ovfer  to  a  conformity  "ift 
vihaX  is  esteemed  just,  or  wise,  or  good,  by  the  usual  consent  oi  tho  uaiTOV 
comprehension  of  poor  mortal  men." 

Patkon.—lji  his  grave  treatises  he  ia  too  composed  and  statelf 
for  the  lively  expression  of  affection,  sorrow,  or  a  fresh  sense  of 
beauty.  Yet  he  never  passes  by  a  touching  occasion  without 
some  sign  of  feeling.  The  mood  of  the  writer  appears  in  ths 
t'em|ierate  and  refined  mournfulnesa  of  the  language.     Thus— 

"The  noblest  spirit  of  geniiu  in  the  world,  if  it  falls,  though  never  M 
bravely,  in  its  firat  enterprispg,  fflnuot  dcsorre  enough  of  mankind  to  pr»> 
lend  to  BO  great  a  reward  as  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue.  And  yet  perbspl 
many  a  person  has  disd  in  the  Bret  battle  or  adventure  lie  aetiieved,  *M 
lies  buried  in  silonw  and  oblivion  ;  who,  had  he  outlived  as  many  dangnt 
as  Aleianrter  did.  might  have  ahinod  as  bright  in  honour  nnd  fame. " 

"  'When  all  is  done,  human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  bat  like  ■ 
frowarJ  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and  hamonred  a  little  to  keep  it 
quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over, " 

Wit. — As  under  Strength  passages  may  be  singled  out  where 
the  grave  vigour  and  dignity  of  his  style  gains  the  ascendancy, 
and  soars  into  a  loftier  strain,  so  under  Wit  we  may  single  out 
passages  where  his  pointed  animation  gains  the  ascendancy,  and 
becomes  keener  and  more  sparkling. 

He  is  too  grave  and  temjjerate  to  turn  anybody  or  anything  into 
violent  ridicule.  The  fine  flavour  of  polished  wit  is  always  upper- 
most    The  following  is  ^n  example  : — 

"A  man  that  tells  mc  my  opinions  are  absurd  or  ridiculous,  impertinent 
or  unreasonable,  because  they  dJITer  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quarrel  in- 
stead of  a  iispute,  and  calls  me  fool  or  madman  with  a  little  more  cireura- 
staiicc  though,  pei'lia])s.  I  pass  tor  one  as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as 
f  Lrtintnt  in  talk,  and  as  prudent  in  life ;  yet  these  are  the  common  civili- 
ties in  religious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  men.  who  talk  much 
of  nght  reason,  and  mean  always  their  obti  ;  and  make  their  private  im- 

fination  the  measure  of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines 
1  betncen  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three  words  at  last,  which 
11  might  as  well  have  ended  in  at  fli-st.  That  he  ia  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in 
tlic  wrong." 

Examples  of  his  more  genial  point  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
his  letters.  The  essay  on  the  "Cure  of  the  Gout"  ia  written 
in  a  sprightly  vein.     For  example : — 
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le  certainly  conclude,  that  tbu  gout  waa 
D  be  treated  like  ait  enemj',  and  by  no  moans  lUie 
W  tronblesome  chiefly  by  gooJ  ubsro  ;  and  this  n-aa 
isideriflg  that  it  hauuted  usaally  the  easy  aud  tbi> 
luy,  wbo  grov  to  endure  much,  becaun  tlipy  can 
_x  much  of  It  as  soon  aa  it  coniea,  and  y^t  loavo  not 
nlrea  too ;  that  take  care  to  caxrj  it  presently  to  bed, 
I,  and  indeed  lay  up  the  gout  for  two  or  three 

0  ODt  that  the  mut  lays  up  them.  On  the  other 
«  the  rooeh  and  the  poor,  such  as  laboar  for  meat, 
■ ;  that  dnnk  water,  either  pure  or  but  discoloured 

]  use  of  wine,  but  for  n  conlial,  as  it  is,  and  pcr- 
or  if  such  men  happen  by  their  native  constitu- 

i,  either  thoy  mind  it  not  at  all,  haiiog  no  leiaurv 
it  like  s  dog,  they  nalk  on,  or  they  toil  end  work  as 
__  -.  — .  _..j  ..I.      .J.  jf  j]j      ^j^  jijjj  jjj^  jjj^j.  ^1^ 

■"  ''  •     ■■    -'evgraw 
all  thU 

t  be  inferred  from  hia  character,  our  author's 

7  refined      Affectation  of  terms  or  phrases, 

,  maudlin  sentimentality,  coarse  invec- 

1  may  be  to  his  characteristic  mftnner.     If 

'  "  J'  '    style  is  the  style  that  shall  please 

1  Englishmen,  he  errs  on  the  side  of  too 

1  many  respects  he  is  a  contrast  to  Macaulay, 


l.iaiics  or  coMPosrrroN. 

)  to  the  third  part  of  Temple's  '  Mem- 
u  the  first    Englishman  "(at  least  of 

ir  attempted  that  manner  of  writing." 

i|iHwmal  racord,  the  style,  as  already  noticed,  is 
"'  "  1  the  contrary  compact  and  brief 

he  principal  actor  in  some  of 
L  advantages  for  knowiug  the 

y  of  England,  having 

ry,  and  being  far  from 

e  of  other  em- 

'  Introduction 

ineia,  aa  far  as  he 

f  fair  conjecture," 

name,   pr^ple. 

■    ..f   tl...    tic^t 
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"  I  tinvs  likewise  omitlcd  the  iicconnts  and  romiirks  irhMt>ii]  tanis  vrib 

hitvo  busied  their  pvitB.  of  Btrniigu  cometa.  iiiclHtuvucieiS  uf  sraaon^  n^ 
diiiai««fl,  or  detilornble  fires  tliat  uv  said  Ui  liave  liap]iMi«l  in  this  agv  m 
kingdom ;  uid  are  reprewntcd  by  aome  aa  iodgnuota  uf  God  upon  the  }aag'$ 
K'gii,  because  I  rather  esteem  them  aceiilenta  of  time  cir  chance,  snch  u 
hn|ifien  iu  one  part  or  othtr  of  the  world,  perliaps  erer3r  age.  at  aouie  jwrioda 
or  tune,  or  trom  some  infliieiice  of  atiire,  or  b;  uie  conspiring  of  oouie  nata- 
ral  or  easual  tircurostanras,  and  neithBr  htrub  Iba  virtnuH  or  vices  of  prinreE 
nor  serve  for  example  or  inatmction  to  poEiteritv,  nhich  are  the  grtMt  esili 
of  liiatory,  and  ou^it  to  be  the  chief  core  of  all  liistoriauo. " 

Hia  '  Observations  upon  tbo  United  Provincea  of  the  Netha- 
lands '  is  an  example  of  a  consjmctus,  or  general  view  of  a.  Bt*te  li 
eocietj  in  all  ita  jiarts  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  a  model  of  \iaU/- 
taking  ofaserration  and  search,  and  is  fuU  of  sagacious  rvmarU 
After  recoDuting  the  rise  and  process  of  the  Federation,  lit 
delineates  their  condition  towards  1672  under  six  heads: — ihea 
G'/Vfmmejtt,  their  Situation,  their  FeapU  and  Ditp<mtimu,  tlieii 
Ji'-tigiim,  their  Trade,  their  Fortxt  und  RetvHvtg.  The  perform 
ante  is  very  different  from  the  third  chapter  of  Macaula;''" 
History.  It  is  as  severely  didactic  and  thorough  as  Macanlnj'! 
is  j.iftorial  and  Ktijitrficiiil. 

JOHH"    DBYDEN,   1631-1700. 
From  the  beginning  to  (he  end  of  hi.i  poetical  career,  Dryden. 

to  defend  in  prose  his  principles  of  composition,  and  issued  hardlj 
anything  without  an  apologetic  or  explanatory  preface  or  dedica- 
tion. In  this  casual  form  he  has  left  some  ingenious  special 
pleading  for  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  many  v^uable  remarks 
on  his  predecessors,  and  interesting  comparisons  of  the  most 
eminent  names.  Resides  these  stray  pieces,  he  published,  in 
1668,  a  formal  'Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy' — "a  little  discouiae 
in  dialogue,  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  the  observations 
of  others"  —  which,  says  Johnson,  "was  the  first  regular  and 
valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing."  It  is  now  interesting 
chiefly  for  its  defence  of  rhyming  in  tragedies — a  style  abandoned 
in  the  author's  later  works.  It  also  contains  some  clever  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  modem  to  ancient  play- 
writers. 

After  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  employed 
by  James  II,  ta  defend  against  StilJingfleet  a  paper  found  in  the 
strong-box  of  the  deceased  king,  purporting  to  be  vritteu  by  the 
Duchess  of  York  in  explanation  of  her  departure  from  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  In  this  controversy  there  was  little  that  could 
be  called  argument  on  either  side — it  was  very  much  like  other 
controversies  of  that  time,  a  pitched  battle  of  abuse ;  and  Dryden, 
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in  the  exuberant  and  careless  "horseplay"  of  his  raillery,  laid 
himself  fatally  open  to  the  cool  retorts  of  his  antagonist 

In  the  list  of  his  prose  works  are  included  two  translations  from 
the  French — Bouhours'  *Life  of  -Francis  Xavier'  (1687),  and  Du 
Fresnoy's  *Art  of  Painting'  (1695).  He  also  wrote  the  life  of 
Plutarch  prefixed  to  what  is  known  as  *  Dryden's  Translation  '  of 
Plutarch's  Lives.  But  the  only  prose  works  of  his  that  are  now 
read  are  his  Prefaces  and  the  *  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.' 

ThQ  fact  that  these  are  still  worth  reading  has  been  fixed  in  our 
minds  by  Byron's  happy  doggerel  lines — 

**  Read  all  the  Prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  the«e  the  critics  much  confide  in, 
Though  only  i\Tit  at  first  for  tilling, 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling." 

Dryden's  prose,  as  well  as  Temple's,  is  a  marked  improvement 
on  the  prose  of  the  Commonwealth  generation.  His  expressions 
Iiave  not  the  curious  felicity  of  Cowley's ;  but  the  sentences  are 
much  more  flowing.  He  displays  to  some  extent  what  Dr  Blair 
considered  such  a  beauty  in  Temple's  composition — the  "har- 
monious pause,"  the  measured  sentence  of  several  members.  He 
aims  very  much  at  antithetic  point,  reserving  emphatic  statements 
for  the  close  of  the  sentence,  and  practising  occasionally  the  abrupt 
introduction  of  a  general  statement  before  its  application  is  known. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  sentence-structure  may  be  studied  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  Preface  to  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,' 
published  in  168 1 :  in  it  we  see  the  rudiments  of  certain  abrupt 
arts  of  style  more  fully  developed  by  Johnson  and  Macaulay : — 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for  my  poem :  some  will 
think  it  needs  no  excuse,  and  others  will  receive  none.  The  design,  I  am 
sure,  is  honest ;  but  ho  who  draws  his  pen  for  one  party  umst  ex]K;ct  to 
make  enemies  of  the  other :  for  wit  and  fool  are  conse<j[uents  of  Whig  and 
Tory  ;  and  eveij  man  is  a  knave  or  an  ass  to  the  contrary  side.  There  is  a 
treasury  of  ments  in  the  Fanatic  church,  as  well  as  in  the  Popisli,  and  a 
pennyworth  to  be  had  of  saint^hip,  lionesty,  and  poetry,  for  the  lewd,  the 
factious,  and  the  blockheads :  but  the  longest  chai)ter  in  Deuteronomy  has 
not  curses  enough  for  an  Anti-Bromin^ham.  My  comfort  is,  their  manifest 
pr^udice  to  my  cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  authority  against 
me.  Yet  if  a  poem  have  genius,  it  will  force  its  own  reception  in  the  world  ; 
for  there  is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse  which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts ;  and 
no  man  can  he  heartily  angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will. 
The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  a  writer,  be- 
cause it  never  comes  unless  extorted.  But  I  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy 
terms :  if  I  haj)j)en  to  nlease  the  more  moderate  sort,  I  shall  be  sure  of  an 
honest  party,  and  in  all  probability  of  the  best  judges ;  for  the  least  con- 
cerned are  probably  the  least  corrupt.  And  I  confess  I  have  laid  in  for 
those,  by  rebating  the  satire  (where  justice  would  allow  it)  from  carrying 
loo  sharp  an  edge.  They  who  can  criticise  so  weakly  as  to  imagine  I  navo 
done  my  worst,  may  be  convinced,  at  their  own  cost,  that  I  can  write 
severely  with  more  ease  than  I  can  gently.     I  have  but  laughed  at  some 
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1  I  deura  to  please.  The  fault,  oa  the  other  hsiul,  is  to  extetuMft 
jinUiate,  and  indulge ;  aud,  W  confesB  freoly,  I  have  Bndeovoared  to  oom"""' 
It.    Besides  the  resiioot  which  I  ovre  hu  birth,  I  have  a  greaUi  for  liu  he 

;  ODd  Dnriil  himself  could  not  be  more  tender  of  the  Ttning  minV 


that 

not  to  have  resist«d  tlie  two  derila,  ths  Berjieut  and  the  womui.  The  oon-  | 
elusion  of  the  stoty  I  purposely  forburo  to  prosecute,  hocanm  t  oottld  not 
obtain  from  m^Belf  to  ihov  Absalom  unfortuuate.  The  frsme  of  it  was  cut 
out  hut  for  ■  picture  to  the  waist,  and  if  the  draught  ho  aa  far  true,  it  ia  at 
much  as  I  designed. 

"  Ware  1  the  iuTentor,  who  am  onlj  the  historian,  1  should  certainly  con- 
clude the  pieee  with  the  recuuctle ment  of  Ahaalom  to  David;  and  who 
knows  hut  this  may  come  to  pass ;  things  were  not  brought  to  an  exttemil; 
where  I  left  the  story ;  there  seems  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a  cainpomu«,  htn- 
after  there  may  he  only  for  pity.  I  have  not  m  mtuh  as  an  niicli*ritrifc 
wish  against  Achitophol,  but  am  content  to  be  aci^used  of  a  good-natured 
error,  and  to  hope,  with  Oripen,  Ihnt  the  deTil  himself  niav  at  last  !«  savtd; 
for  which  reason,  in  this  )ioltii,  ha  is  udlher  hioiight  to  aet  hia  bouse  in 
oi-der,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  person  aClerwanfa  aa  he  to  wiadom  ah«U  think 

Dryden  had  no  idea  of  observing  paragraph  law ;  his  genitu  vm 

the  reverse  of  methodical  He  ramblea  on,  making  a  point  heie 
and  a  point  there,  and  dashing  heartily  away  from  his  uaiiiediat« 
subject  whenever  he  sees  an  opening  for  his  vigoroos  wit.  His 
prose  has  something  of  the  irregular  zigzag  lightning  Tigoar  and 
splendour  of  his  verse.  Any  one  reading  his  prose  fragments 
for  the  strokes  of  comprehensive  terseness,  brilliant  epignun,  and 
happy  aptness  of  expression,  should  be  on  their  goard  againat  the 
infection  of  his  neghgcnt  manner  ;  none  should  t^e  it  for  granted 
that  their  genius  is,  like  his,  sufficient  to  hide  any  number  of  ir- 
regularities. 

The  following  remarks  on  Laughter,  from  his  '  Parallel  between 
Poetry  and  Painting,'  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  l>u  Fresnoy, 
exemplify  his  rather  incoherent  agglomeration  of  vigoroos  sen- 
tences : — 

' '  Laughter  is  indeed  the  proprie^  of  a  man,  bat  juat  enoi^h  to  diltin- 
guisli  him  from  hia  chler  brother  with  four  legs.     It  is  a  kino  of  bastard- 

tleasupB  too,  taken  in  at  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  gawrs,  and  at  the  ears  of  the 
vastly  audience.  Church  pamters  use  it  to  divert  IJie  honest  counttyman 
at  public  prayers,  and  keep  his  eyes  open  at  a  heavy  uermon ;  and  faroe 
scribblers  make  use  of  the  same  noble  invention,  to  entertain  citizena, 
country-gentlemen,  and  Covent  Garden  fops.  If  Uiey  are  merry  all  fpet 
well  on  the  poet's  side.  The  better  sort  go  thither  too,  but  in  despair  of 
sense  and  the  just  images  of  nature,  which  are  the  adequate  pleanuea  of  tha 
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mind  ;  but  the  author  can  give  the  stage  no  better  than  what  was  given  him 
by  nature  ;  and  the  actors  must  represent  such  things  as  they  are  capable  to 
perform,  and  by  which  both  they  and  the  scribbler  may  get  their  liv-ing. 
After  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  lai^h  at  anv  rate  ;  and  if  a  straw  can  tickle  a 
man,  it  is  an  instrument  of  happiness.  Beasts  can  weep  when  they  suffer, 
but  they  cannot  laugh." 

His  remarks  on  Invention  are  more  to  the  purpose  : — 

"  The  principal  parts  of  painting  and  poetry  next  follow.  Invention  is 
the  first  part,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  them  both  ;  yet  no  rule  ever  was 
or  ever  can  be  given,  how  to  compass  it.  A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of 
nature :  it  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  stars,  say  the  astrologers  ;  on  the 
oi^gons  of  the  body,  say  the  naturalists  ;  it  is  the  particular  gift  of  heaven, 
say  the  divines,  both  Christians  and  heathens.  How  to  improve  it,  many 
books  can  teach  us ;  how  to  obtain  it,  none ;  that  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out it,  all  agree — 

Tu  nihU  invita  dice$  foLciesve  Minerva, 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of 
others.  Both  are  allowed  sometimes  to  copy,  and  translate ;  out  as  our 
author  tells  you,  that  is  not  the  best  part  of  their  reputation.  *  Imitators 
are  but  a  servile  kind  of  cattle,'  says  the  poet ;  or  at  best,  the  keepers  of 
cattle  for  other  men  :  they  have  nothing  which  is  properly  their  oym  :  that 
is  a  sufiScient  mortification  for  me,  whue  I  am  translating  Virgil.  But  to 
copy  the  best  author,  is  a  kind  of  praise,  if  I  perform  it  as  I  ought ;  as  a 
copy  after  Raffaelle  is  more  to  be  commended  than  an  original  of  any  in- 
different painter." 

And  yet,  on  principle,  he  was  opposed  to  unnecessary  digressions 
on  the  larger  sciede : — 

"As  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  the  painter  is  to  take  care  that 
nothing  enter  into  it  which  is  not  proper  or  convenient  to  jthe  subject,  so 
likewise  is  the  poet  to  reject  all  incidents  which  are  foreign  to  his  poem  and 
are  naturally  no  parts  of  it ;  they  are  wens  and  other  excrescences,  which 
belong  not  to  the  body,  but  deform  it.  No  person,  no  incident  in  the  piece 
or  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry  on  the  main  design.  All  things 
else  are  like  six  fingers  to  the  hand,  when  nature,  which  is  superfluous  in 
nothing,  can  do  her  work  with  five.  A  painter  must  reject  all  trifling  orna- 
ments, so  must  a  poet  refuse  all  tedious  and  unnecessary  descriptions.  A 
Fole  which  is  too  heavy  is  less  an  ornament  than  a  burthen." 

We  might  expect  to  find  the  prose  diction  of  a  poet  highly 
coloured,  and  profusely  embellished  with  imagery.  Dryden's  is 
the  reverse  of  this — ^familiar,  clear,  vigorous,  and  full  of  epigram- 
matic point  "I  have  endeavoured,"  he  says,  "to  write  English 
as  near  as  I  could  distinguish  it  from  the  tongue  of  pedants  and 
that  of  affected  travellers."      He  expressly  apologises  for  the 

poetical   expressions "  in   his  translation  of   Du   Fresnoy ;  he 

dares  not  promise  that  some  of  them  are  not  fustian,  or  at  least 
highly  metaphorical,"  but  the  fault  lay  with  the  original 

There  is  little  geniality  in  his  style ;  he  knew  as  well  as  any- 
body where  his  power  lay,  and  he  said  of  himself  that  "  he  could 
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write  severely  with  more  eaae  than  he  coiild  writ*  gently."  Wiai 
he  givda  on  his  sword  for  a  sarcastic  onalaught,  he  goes  to  wui 
with  all  his  heart  In  the  controversy  with  StilUngfieet,  bi«  io- 
tenae  feeling  sometimes  betrays  him  into  bare  unadornod  ahiue; 
he  calls  his  adversary,  by  comparison  with  "  the  meekness,  devfr 
tion,  and  sincerity  "  of  the  pious  lady's  declaration,  "  disingennooi, 
foul-mouthed,  and  shuffling."  But  this  is  a  passage  of  exceptioittl 
heat ;  most  of  the  sarcasm  is  clothed  in  fresh  and  splendid  lut- 
guflge,  and  takes  the  form  of  rough  but  brilliant  wit,  throwing  hii 
tamer  rival  into  the  shade :  indeed,  had  his  cause  not  been  x 
hopelessly  unpopular,  the  attack  would  have  been  overwhehninf 

OTHIBB    WRICTEBS. 
THEOLOGY. 

The  most  eminent  divine  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  Wl  I 
Isaac  Barrow  (1630-1677),  a  man  of  extremely  fertile  and  vonst^  1 
talents.  He  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in  London.  In  1649  ka  I 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  some  1 
time  thereafter  studied  medicine.  In  1652  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Greek  Professorship,  but  was  diaajuKiinted.  He  then  sjient 
some  years  in  travelling  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1660  he  again  tried  for  the  same  post,  and  was  successful.  Hs 
had  been  but  two  years  Professor  of  Greek  when  be  discovered 
liis  ]>referonce  for  mathematics  by  accepting  the  Professorship 
of  Geometry  in  Oreahnm  t'i)llege.  In  1663  he  wan  apjiointed 
Lueasian  ftofessor  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge.  Li  1669, 
having  not  yet  found  his  life-work,  he  vacated  his  profesBorahip 
in  favour  of  his  pupil  Isaac  Newton,  and  there^ter  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  divinity.  In  1670  ho  was  made  D.D.  by 
royal  mandate,  receiving  at  the  time  a  high  compliment  from  the 
lijts  of  the  King.  In  1673  he  was  nominated  to  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity.  He  published  several  mathematical  works  in  Latin. 
His  English  writings  are  all  theological,  consisting  of  seventy- 
seven  Sermons;  Expositions  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  The  Decalogue,  ic.;  a  'Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy : '  and  a  '  Discourse  concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Chnrch.' 
"  He  was  in  person  of  the  lesser  size,  and  lean ;  of  extraordinary 
strength,  of  a  fair  and  calm  complexion,  a  thin  skin,  very  sensible 
of  the  cold  ;  his  eyes  grey,  clear,  and  somewhat  shortsighted  ;  his 
hair  of  a  light  auburn,  very  fine  and  curling."  He  was  abstracted 
in  his  manner,  and  of  slovenly  habits.  Anecdotes  are  told  of  his 
personal  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  He  was  a  great  amoker, 
and  an  immoderate  eater  of  fruit.  He  died  of  fever,  to  which  he 
was  subject  The  most  striking  things  in  his  sermons  are  the 
extraordinary  copiousness  and  vigour  of  the  language,  and  the  ex- 
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haustiveness  and  subtlety  of  the  thought  He  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  varied  and  vigorous  expression.  His  sentences  are  thrown  up 
with  a  rough  careless  vigour ;  an  extreme  antithesis  to  the  polished 
flow  of  language  and  ideas  in  Addison.  In  his  love  of  scrupulous 
definitions  and  qualifications  we  discover  the  mathematician ;  he 
.  divides  and  subdivides  with  Baconian  minuteness,  and  in  drawing 
parallels  adjusts  the  compared  particulars  with  acute  exactness. 

The  simple  and  felicitous  diction  of  John  TillotBon,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1630-1694),  was  praised  by  Dryden  and  by  Addison, 
and  long  held  up  as  a  model  ^     Bom  in  Yorkshire,  of  Puritan 
parents,  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  submitted  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662,  and  entered  the  ChurcL     Gk)ing  to  London 
in  1663,  his  preaching  soon  drew  attention,  and  he  was  rapidly 
promoted     At  the  Revolution  he  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
and  in  1691  was  raised  to  the  supreme  height  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity.    He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  good  sense,  without 
excitability  or  enthusiasm,  "  loving  neither  the  ceremony  nor  the 
trouble  of  a  great  place."     Though  he  received  preferment  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  he  was  not  an  extravagant  royalist :  his  wife  was 
the  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Bishop  Wil- 
kins.     Ready  to  serve  his  friends,  he  was  literary  executor  to 
Wilkins  and  to  Barrow,  gave  an  opinion  on  Burnet's  *  History  of 
the  Reformation '  before  it  was  published,  and  edited  the  '  Dis- 
courses'  of  Dr  Hezekiah  Burton.     A  good,  easy,  clear-headed 
man,  with  not  a  little  of  the  character  of  Paley.     The  merits  of 
his  style  are  simplicity,  and  a  happy  fluency  in  the  choice  and 
combination  of  words.     He  probably  had  no  small  influence  in 
forming  the  style  of  Addison.     The  defects  are  considerable.     In 
his  easy  way  he  lingers  upon  an  idea,  and  gives  two  or  three 
expressions  where  one  would  serve  the  purpose ;  passing  on,  he 
rambles  back  again,  and  presents  the  idea  in  several  other  differ- 
ent aspects.     The  result .  is  an  enfeebling  tautology  and  want  of 
method.     Taken  individually,  the  expressions  are  admirably  easy 
and  felicitous ;  but  there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  they  are  ill 
arranged. 

Edward  Stillingfleet  (1635-1699),  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1689,  was  much  before  the  public  as  a  controversialist  during  this 
period.  He  fought  against  Atheists,  Unitarians,  Papists,  and  Dis- 
senters, and  rendered  distinguished  service  to  his  cause.  His  best- 
known  engagements  were  with  Dryden  and  Locke.  Against  Dry- 
den, though  far  inferior  in  style,  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument ; 

^  Dryden  is  said  to  have  "  owned  with  pleasure  that  if  he  had  any  talent  for 
Enslish  prose  it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  Archbishop 
'fillotson."  This  is  bnt  a  random  compliment ;  Dryden  showed  his  talent  for 
English  prose  before  Tillotson  had  published  a  line,  and  long  before  he  became 
famouB. 
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1iut  in  the  eacoiinter  with  Loche  he  sustained  a  defeat  so  mgnal  aoJ 
humiliating  that  it  wae  said  to  hnve  hastened  his  death.  Ue  wroK 
with  great  vigour,  bat  his  espresaiona  are  neither  origiaal  nor  !d 
icitous.  To  a  modem  reader  his  manner  seems  too  arrogant  anJ 
personal  to  be  ]jersuaeiv&  Although  Clarendon  professes  himsafi 
"  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  softnesg,  gentleness,  and  civililf 
of  his  language,"  this  word-praise  is  not  borne  out  by  facts ;  theo 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  TUIotson'a  power  of  bringing  ova 
opiionents. 

William  Sherlock  aMl-1707),  who  succeeded  TUlotson  as  Dean 
of  St  Paul'tt,  was  another  champion  of  the  Church  against  dtMeat 
and  infidelity,  and  wrot«  a  '  Vindication  of  the  Trinity  '  in  1691 1 
but  ho  is  now  known  only  by  hia  devotional  works.  His  '  Dis- 
course concerning  Death '  is  a  standing  article  in  second-hand 
book-stalls.  This  continued  popularity  is  due  more  to  the  matter 
than  to  the  manner.  His  son  Thomas  was  more  distinguished  th&n 
himself.  ' 

Sherlock's  '  Vindication '  waa  attacked  with  great  wit  and  haj  j 
by  a  man  far  his  superior  in  literary  genius,  Kobert  Boatli  (1633-1 
1716).  South,  a  brilliant  Oxonian  scholar,  the  mn  of  a  London 
merchant,  was  an  ultra-royalist,  ajjjjointod  at  the  Re3t<>ration  Pulv 
lie  Orator  of  hia  University,  and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
He  afcom[>anied  Lawrence  Hyde  to  Poland  in  1676.  On  !iis  re- 
turn he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Isli|),  and,  having  some 
private  fortune,  steadily  declined  farther  preferment  He  has 
been  called  the  last  of  the  great  English  divines  of  the  centary. 
A  quick  and  powerful  intellect,  solid  erudition,  a  superlative  com- 
mand of  homely  racy  English,  and  wit  of  unsurpassed  brilliancy, 
make  a  combination  that,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  places  the 
possessor  at  least  on  a  level  with  Taylor  and  Barrow.  Doubtless 
his  fame  would  have  been  equal  to  his  powers  had  be  not  mistaken 
his  vocation.  He  shows  little  rehgious  earnestness,  and  withoat 
lAai,  devotional,  and  even  controversial,  religious  works  can  hardly 
pretend  to  the  first  rank.  He  was  an  earnest  Churchman,  but  not 
an  earnest  Christian.  Against  sectaries  his  abuse  was  hearty  and 
hot — "  viUanous  arts,"  "  venomous  gibberish,"  "  treacherous  cant," 
"  a  pack  of  designing  hy]}ocrito6,"  are  sam)iles  of  his  phrases. 
Satirical  wit  is  his  distinguishing  quality.  Even  his  sermons  are 
brilliantly  lighted  up  with  flashes  of  ingenious  mockery ;  he  wat 
always  glad  to  have  a  victim. 

Thomae  Sprat,  D.D.  (1636-1713),  Pillow  of  Wadham,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  friend  and  biographer  of  Cowley.  Besides  bis  '  Life  of 
Cowley,'  he  wrot«  a  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  as  well  as  sermons  and  political  tracts.  He  is 
praised  by  Macaulay  as  "  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  of  the  controversialist. 
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16  historian/'  He  also  receives  a  high  tribute  from  John- 
lere  is  indeed  a  certain  flow  and  rotund  finish  about  his 

Some  of  his  sentences  would  pass  for  Johnson's.  Had 
ter  been  more  substantial,  he  might  have  taken  a  higher 

our  literature ;  but  he  was  a  good  genial  fellow,  rather 
the  bottle,  and  his  lubricated  eloquence  perished  with 

ELS  Burnet  (1635-1715),  Master  of  the  Charter-house,  is 
1  literature  by  his  *  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth '  (pub.  in 
8o,  in  English  1691).  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  poetic  mind 
)y  the  gathering  interest  in  physical  science.  The  theory 
T  a  framework  for  extravagant  sublimities  of  description. 
sents  the  antediluvian  globe  as  disposed  in  regular  con- 
elts,  the  heavy  solid  parts  in  the  centre,  then  the  liquid, 
the  top  of  the  liquid  a  floating  crust  of  solidified  oily  mat- 
en  and  uniform  all  over,"  without  rocks  or  mountains, 
3,  scar,  or  fracture."  On  this  smooth  surface,  fresh,  fruit- 
hung  by  a  calm  and  serene  atmosphere,  men  lived  till  the 
hat  calamity  was  caused  by  the  generation  of  steam  in  the 
leous  water  and  the  rupture  of  the  crust,  when  "  the  whole 
•oke,"  and  tumbled  in  fragments  into  the  abyss.  The  ac- 
:  the  Flood  and  of  the  final  conflagration  of  the  existing 
i  given  in  language  worthy  of  such  bold  and  spacious  con- 

le  importance  in  literature,  but  of  considerable  importance 
istory  of  opinion,  are  the  two  chief  literary  defenders  of 
ker  faith,  William  Fenn  (1644-1718)  and  Robert  Barclay 
K)),  both  men  of  good  position  by  birth.  Penn,  the  son  of 
•al,  imbibed  the  proscribed  views  at  Oxford,  and  was  ex- 
e  University.  A  course  of  travel  on  the  Continent  made 
le  gentleman  again ;  the  Plague  reconverted  him ;  a  trip 
id  restored  him  to  fashionable  circles ;  a  sermon  from  an 
er  converted  him  a  third  time.     This  last  conversion  was 

from  that  date  he  remained  Quaker  for  life.  In  1669  he 
•isoned  for  eight  months.  For  some  years  thereafter  his 
prosperous.  He  was  reconciled  to  his  father,  who  left  him 
itate,  and  some  claims  on  the  Government,  in  liquidation 

he  received  a  grant  of  Pennsylvania  in  America.  In  the 
rs  of  Charles  and  under  James  he  was  a  great  favourite  at 
lis  conduct  there  is  assailed  by  Macaulay  and  warmly  de- 
)y  Paget  and  others.     The  remaining  thirty  years  of  his 

spent  in  i)rivate,  not  a  little  imbittered  by  personal  griefs 
«. — Barclay  was  a  Scotsman,  of  the  family  of  Barclay  of 
;e  several  times  suffered  imprisonment.  His  works  are, 
Jleared  of  Calumnies,'  1670;  and  *An  Apology  for  the 
ailed  in  scorn  Quakers.'     Neither  Penn  nor  Barclay  has 
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any  F!j)ecial  grace  or  vigour  of  styla     Pean  is  livelj  and  poiutei 
Earrlity  grave  and  argumentative. 
Thomaa  EUvood  (1639-1713),  another  of  the  Quakers,  a  meek, 

induHtriotm  maj),  of  a  feeble  coastitution,  ia  interesting,  not  ^rom 
Iiis  style,  but  from  hia  intercoarae  with  Milton.  He  was  one  of  ike 
biiud  poet's  readers.  He  wrote  an  autobiogra^ihy,  and  controver- 
sial and  devotional  treatises. 
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John  Locke  (1832-1704).  Tlie  famous  author  of  the  '  Essay  cm 
the  Human  Understanding'  (jiub,  i6go)  was  the  son  of  a  small 
jiroiirietorin  the  WMtof  Englaud.  He  took  the  degree  of  Ri  at 
Oxford  in  1655,  and  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church.  Hi> 
chief  attidies  were  medicine  and  phyHJcol  science,  on  which  subjecit 
he  became  an  authority.  His  approbation  of  Sydenham's  theory 
of  acute  diseases  was  considered  worth  boasting  of  by  this  "father 
of  English  medicine ; "  and  he  signified  a  desire  to  succeed,  in  Iht 
event  of  a  vacancy,  to  the  Physic  Profeesorahip  at  Oresham  O^ 
lej.'&  Hia  chief  patron  wa.-*  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  divided 
his  lime  between  Oxford  and  Loiidpn,  living  in  the  most  culiivattd 
society.  He  spent  four  years  in  France.  When  Shaftesbury's  for- 
tunes declined,  Locke  also  fell  into  difficulties  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Holland.  While  there  he  wrote 
in  Latin  hia  famous  '  Letter  on  Toleration.'  After  the  Involution, 
having  recommended  himself  by  his  liberal  principles,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  Conmii^ionership  of  Stamps;  and  also  held  for  five 
years  a  more  lucrative  office  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trade. 
His  '  Two  Treatises  on  Government,'  opposing  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  advancing  the  ideas  of  a  social  compact  and  of  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  man,  api)eared  in  1690.  In  the  same  year  were  pub- 
lished the  Essay,  and  the  '  Treatise  on  Education.'  The  '  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding'  was  not  published  till  after  his  deatL 
Locke's  health  was  never  robust ;  an  elder  brother  died  young  of 
consumption,  and  he  himself,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  core,  died  of  a 
decline.  He  was  an  agreeable,  well-bred  man,  a  sprightly  talker, 
and  fond  of  company  chiefly  for  the  pleasures  of  talking.  At  col- 
lege he  associated  with  the  lively  and  agreeable  in  preference  to 
the  scholarly.  He  was  frugal,  and  regular  in  his  habits.  His 
sagacity  and  powers  of  expression  were  very  great  All  the  works 
above  mentioned  drew  immediate  attention,  and  are  still  read  by 
everybody  professing  an  acquaintance  with  their  topics.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  of  philosophical  writers.  Authorities  complain 
that  this  popular  simplicity  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  exactness  ; 
that  his  use  of  terms  is  vacillating;  and  that  his  notions  aie  ill 
defined. 
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The  learned  Ralph  Ondworth  (1617-1688),  a  student  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Professor  of  Hebrew  there  from  1645  to  1675,  P^^- 
lished  in  1678  his  *  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe.*  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  shy,  retiring  man,  with  something  of  Hooker's 
disposition;  like  Hooker,  also,  an  industrious  and  profound  scholar. 
He  was  not  of  a  controversial  turn,  but  was  pressed  by  his  friends 
to  take  the  field  against  Hobbes,  Atheism,  and  every  form  of 
heterodoxy.  He  stated  the  opinions  of  his  opponents  at  such 
length  and  with  such  candour  that  his  sincerity  was  suspected; 
and  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  outcry  raised  by  his  honourable  and 
ingenuous  fashion  of  polemic,  that  he  refrained  from  farther  publi- 
cation. His  *  Treatise  of  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality'  was 
not  published  till  1731. 

Another  opponent  of  Hobbes  was  Richard  Oninberland  (1632- 
1718),  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  author  of  a  work  on  the  *  Laws  of 
Nature.'  His  doctrines  have  an  independent  place  in  the  history 
of  philosophy ;  but  as  he  wrote  in  LAtin,  he  has  but  a  quasi-legiti- 
mate standing  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 

HISTOBY. 

Gilbert  Bnmet  (1643-1715),  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  an  active  poli- 
tician, and  author  of  several  religious  and  other  works  known  only 
to  antiquarians,  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  'History 
of  the  Reformation  'in  1676,  and  earned  a  durable  fame  by  his 
posthumous  *  History  of  my  own  Times,  from  the  Restoration  of 
Cliarles  IL  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Utrecht,  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.'  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  Aberdeen- 
shire family,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  (1669)  he  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Glasgow,  and  before  he  was  thirty  he  was  twice  offered  a  Scot- 
tish bishopric  About  1673  ^®  resigned  his  professorial  chair  and 
went  to  London,  where  his  powers  as  a  preacher,  no  less  than  as  a 
sagacious  observer  of  politics,  soon  made  him  conspicuous.  During 
the  reign  of  James,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  the  Hague.  He 
came  back  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  1689  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Sarum.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sagacious  Scotchman,  and 
throughout  life  acted  with  a  prudence  that  was  disturbed  neither 
by  impetuosity  nor  by  strong  feeling.  Yet  he  displayed  at  times 
a  steady  courageous  sincerity  where  many  of  the  sneerers  at  his 
prudence  would  have  kei)t  discreetly  in  the  background.  He  had 
a  peculiar  power  of  reading  character,  and  of  insinuating  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  great  A  tall,  well-built,  fine-looking 
man,  with  extraordinary  powers  of  extempore  address,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  metropolis  :  he  "  was  often," 

Y 
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says  Slacaulay,  "  interrupted  by  the  deep  hara  of  Hs  Bndience ; 
and  wlien,  after  preacJiing  out  the  hour-glaaa,  he  held  it  np  ia  hi» 
hand,  the  congregation  damorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on  (ill 
the  sand  had  run  off  oiice  more."  Natural  temper  and  vuied 
education  concurred  to  make  his  views  anti-despotic  ;  he  na^  & 
steady  supporter  of  the  Revolution  ;  by  his  coasiderate  behaviour 
he  made  himeel/  eWreinely  popular  among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
We  have  evidence  that  he  wag  careful  about  his  written  style,  pur- 
posely aiming  at  "aptness  of  words  and  justness  of  figtirea,"  and 
striving  to  avoid  "  the  fulsome  jiednutry  under  which  the  E^Iisb 
language  laboured  long  ago,  the  trifling  way  of  dark  and  umn- 
telligible  wit  that  came  after  that,  the  coaree  estravagante  of 
canting  that  succeeded  this,  and  the  sublime  pitch  of  a  strong  but 
false  rhetoric,  which  hod  much  corrupted  not  only  the  stage  but 
even  the  pulpit,  but  was  almost  worn  out"  when  he  wrote.^  He 
may  be  said  to  have  realised  this  ideal ;  his  words  are  genet^Uy 
well  chosen,  his  illustrations  appropriate,  and  his  diction  copious 
without  being  in  any  way  extravagant ;  but  his  dr^  correctnera  is 
not  made  up  for  by  fluent  melody  or  by  happy  originality  of  com- 
bination. The  great  charms  of  his  '  History  of  my  own  Times '  lie 
in  the  gossij'  from  bcliiml  tiie  ecsnea,  and  (he  skilful  delineation 
of  character.  He  had  something  of  Boswell's  faculty  for  noting 
cliaracteristic  incidents,  besides  the  power  of  showing  them  briefly 
in  a  connected  portraiture,  None  of  our  historians  surpass,  if  any 
equal  him,  in  this  respect  When  we  compare  his  vivid  deUnea- 
tions  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  with  Macaulay's  jumble  of 
characteristic  traits  and  high-flown  moral  commonplaces,  we  at 
once  recognise  the  hand  of  a  natural  master  of  the  art 

Along  with  Burnet  may  be  mentioned  Blr  Qetvge  ISackensie, 
1636-1691,  Lord  Advocate  under  Charles  II.  and  James  XL,  author 
of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Aflfairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,'  not  printed  till  rSzr.  Mackenzie  was  familiar  with 
Dryden  and  the  literary  society  of  the  time,  and  wrote  several 
lively  miscellaneous  essays :  "  The  Virtuoso  or  Stoic,"  "  Moral 
Gallantry,"  "The  Moral  History  of  Frugality,"  Ac  A  composi- 
tion in  praise  of  Solitude  led  to  a  friendly  passage  of  arms  with 
Jo/in  Evelyn,  who  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  active  lifa 

Two  famous  Diaeists  are  usually  reckoned  in  this  generation — 
Samuel  Fepys  (1632-1703)  and  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706).     Fepys 

was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and 
James  II.  His  Diary,  which  extends  from  i66o  to  1669,  was 
written  in  shorthand,  and  was  deciphered  by  Lord  Braybrooke  in 
1825.  This  delightful  book  of  gossip  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  tima  Evelyn's  Diary  is 
>  Preface  to  bu  tnuielatiOD  of  More's  '  Utopia,'  16B4. 
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the  work  of  a  more  accomplished  man  (though  a  less  interesting 
and  instructive  gossip),  and  extiBnds  through  a  longer  period.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  autobiography  extending  from  1620  to  1706.  From 
1 64 1  he  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  down  with  considerable  detail 
everything  that  interested  him.  Only  extracts  of  so  voluminous 
a  work  have  been  published.  Evelyn  is  now  known  chiefly  by  his 
Diary.  In  his  own  day  he  was  called  "  Sylva "  Evelyn,  from  a 
'  Discourse  on  Forest-Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his 
Majesty's  Dominions,'  published  in  1664.  He  was  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortime,  and  held  public  employment  under  Charles  and 
James. 

Among  the  chief  Antiquakies  of  the  period  were  Anthony  a 
Wood  (1632-1695X  the  great  authority  on  the  antiquities  of  Oxford 
{AthencB  OxmtenseSy  169 1),  and  John  Anbrey  (1626-1700),  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  Dugdale  and  Wood,  and  an  authority  on  popular 
superstitions.  Thomas  Bymer  (1638-1714),  compiler  of  Carlyle's 
favourite  butt,  Rymer's  *FcBdera,'  also  flourished  in  this  period. 
He  began  life  as  a  tragic  poet  and  dramatic  critic.  Appointed 
historiographer -royal  in  1692,  he  was  employed  to  prepare  a 
collection  of  the  documents  of  our  public  transactions  with  foreign 
powers.  He  lived  to  publish  seventeen  folio  volumes  of  the  series, 
the  first  appearing  in  1703. 
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Sir  Roger  LTstrange  (1616-1704)  was  the  leading  newspaper 
writer  throughout  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James.  An  enterpris- 
ing royalist  soldier,  who  had  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  cause,  he 
was  appointed  licenser  or  censor  of  the  press  in  1663,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  a  monopoly  of  public  intelligence  in  favour  of 
his  own  newspaper,  *The  Public  Intelligencer.'  He  worked  hard 
to  make  his  paper  a  thorough  repertory  of  news,  and  to  extend  its 
circulation ;  and  it  was  a  great  discouragement  to  the  growth  of 
newspapers  when  in  1665  his  monopoly  and  his  censorship  were 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  a  duller  rival  in  Court  favour.  The 
disgrace  did  not  extinguish  his  loyalty.  He  continued  to  support 
the  Court  with  various  eflFusions ;  and  in  his  *  Observator,'  which 
appeared  in  1681,  rendered  valuable  service  in  defending  the  royal 
family  from  the  charge  of  Popery.  He  excelled  in  the  coarse 
derision  and  invective — the  rough  give-and-take  of  the  time;  so 
much  so,  that  he  has  been,  absurdly  enough,  accused  of  corrupting 
the  English  language.  He  earned  the  hatred  of  lovers  of  freedom 
by  his  opposition  to  the  emancipation  of  the  press  (which  was 
accompli^ed  in  1694),  and  by  his  rude  exercise  of  authority  while 
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he  wflfl  himself  censor ;  but  these  offences  may  fairly  enough  be 
coiisiidered  the  accidents  of  his  time  and  hia  position. 

Charles  Blonat  (1664-1693),  son  of  Sir  Henry  Blount,  a  Hert- 
fordshire gentleman,  author  of  Travels  and  various  poetical  pieces, 
came  more  than  once  into  coUision  with  L'Estrange.  He  rendend 
himself  notorious  by  various  deistical  publications — among  others,  ' 
a  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  soul,  and  on  exposition  of  lus 
own  views,  under  the  title  of  '  Retigio  Iaicl'  A  trick  that  be 
jilayed  on  the  licenser  of  books  in  1693,  led  to  the  abolition  of  all 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  committed  suicide 
because  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  to  whom  he  was  passion- 
ately attacked,  would  not  marry  him  without  the  consent  of  the 
Church,  and  that  was  not  to  be  obtained. 

Walter  Ohaileton  (1619-1707X  physician  to  Charles  XL,  and  a    ' 
friend  of  Hobbes,  besides  several  works  on  Theology,   NatunJ 
History,  Natural    Philosophy,  Medicine,  and  Antiquities,  wrote 
'A  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Different  Wits  of  Men'  (1675).    | 
Traces  of  Hobbes's  materialiitm  appear  in  the  work.     He  aacrilJet  j 
differences  in  character  to  differences  in  the  form,  siee,  and  quality 
of  the  brain.     His  stylo  It  rather  pedantic,  chteHy  from  a  peciiliar 
habit  of   beginning  his  sentence  with   the   predicate  adjective 
("  Somewhat  slow  they  are  " — "  Barren  they  are  not,"  Ac.) ;  but 
he  writes  with  vigour,  clearness,  and  wit 

The  witty,  sagacious,  and  versatile  Qeoiss  Savllla,  Marquis  of 
Halifax  (1630-1695),  in  the  course  of  his  active  public  life  wrote 
some  short  treatises  that  show  him  to  have  been  an  easy  master  of 
the  best  English  of  the  time.  His  'Character  of  a  Trimmer'  (a 
humorous  defence  of  moderate  courses)  is  the  most  famous  of  these 
productions. 

Robert  Boyle  (1627-1691),  "  tlie  father  of  chemistry,  and  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Cork,"  is  the  author  of  six  quarto  volumes  of 
scientific  observations  and  religious  advices  and  meditations.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Society.  His  favourite  subjects  were  chemistry  and  pneumatics. 
His  religious  musings  are  very  commonplace :  it  was  to  get  clear 
of  the  annoyance  of  reading  them  aloud  to  a  lady  admirer  that 
Sn-ift  uTote  his  famous  parody,  'Meditation  on  a  Uroomstick' 
His  style  is  prolix  and  unmethodical 

Sir  isaac  Nevtoo  (1642-1727),  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
mathematicians,  inventor  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  and  discoverer 
of  gravitation  and  the  dLsi)ersion  of  light,  need  only  be  mentioned 
here.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire ;  like  Hobb^  a  premature 
and  sickly  child.  His  mechanical  and  mathematical  powers  were 
soon  conspicuous.  In  1669  he  succeeded  Barrow  as  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  science,  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint  in  1695, 
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and  Master  in  1699.  ^^  ^7^3  ^^  ^^  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  he  had  early  been  admitted  as  a  member. 
In  1 705  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  best-known 
mathematical  work,  the  *  Principia,'  or  Mathematical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  published  in  1687,  was  written  in  Latin.  In 
addition  to  his  mathematical  labours,  he  turned  his  ingenuity  to 
thorny  questions  in  Scripture,  writing  *  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies ; '  the  *  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms ; '  and  *  An  His- 
torical Account  of  Two  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture;' — 
which  works  were  published  after  his  deatL  His  style  is  plain 
and  clear.  ^ 

John  Bay  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Essex,  was 
the  great  English  naturalist  of  the  century,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foimders  of  botany.  A  work  published  in  1691,  *The 
Wisdom  of  God,  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,'  w^as 
exceedingly  popular  until  superseded  by  Paley's  *  Natural  The- 
ology.'    It  is  written  with  considerable  neatness  and  spirit. 

1  A  vexed  qnestion  in  the  life  of  Newton  is  whether  or  not  his  mind  was 
deranged  about  the  year  i6g3.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  'Life  of  Newton,' 
inclinet}  to  think  that  it  was  bat  a  temporary  excitement.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Newton  complains  of  not  having  slept  **  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  together, 
and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.'*  About  this  time  he  wrote  some  inco- 
herent letters,  on  which  principally  is  founded  the  stoiy  of  his  madness. 


CHAPTER     VI. 
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TnRtiUGHOUT  la»t  century  this  period  was  venerated  as  ttifl  Aogati 

tail  Age  in  English  Literaluro,  the  idea  being  that  it  had  reaped 
a  cmwniiig  |iiloli  of  refijifiiient  in  the  ort.sof  fOiiiiKJsilion,  and  that 
ill  this  respect  the  Augustan  Age  was  its  prototype.  The  present 
century  has  not  sanctioned  the  venerable  title ;  our  critics  will  not 
allow  that  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison  are  equal  in  literary  power 
either  to  their  great  predecessors  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or  to 
their  great  successors  of  more  recent  times;  and  on  that  ground 
refuse  them  the  dignified  appellation  of  Augustaa  We  may  agree 
n'ith  the  criticism  of  thi»  century  and  yet  leave  the  Queen  Anne 
celebrities  in  possession  of  their  coveted  title.  In  the  quality  of 
careful  finish  the  Queen  Anne  men  were  undoubtedly  as  much 
superior  to  their  predecessors  as  the  Augustan  men  were  to  llurir 
predecessors.  In  other  and  more  universally  impressive  qualities 
the  Shakspeare  period  and  the  Byron  period  surpass  both  Queen 
Anne  and  Augustus — rising,  if  not  "above  all  Greek,"  certainly 
"above  all  Roman  fame" 

We  have  here  to  do  only  with  prose ;  and,  in  that  department, 
even  the  doctrine  that  the  Queen  Anne  men  are  superior  to  their 
jiredccessors  in  elaborate  finish  may  be  assailed  with  platisible,  if 
not  destructive  casuistry.  Defoe  was  probably  as  careless  and 
hurried  in  composition  as  any  author  that  ever  lifted  pen  in  the 
Elizabethan  or  in  any  other  age  Addison  probably  committed 
more  errors  in  syntax  than  Thomas  Fuller.  Swift  finished  his 
great  compositions  with  extreme  care,  but  he  learned  the  habit  of 
painstaking  from  his  master  Sir  William  Temple.  One  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  making  sweeping  generalisations  about  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  period.  Probably  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
safety  about  Queen  Anne  prose  is  that,  token  as  a  whole,  the  prose 
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written  by  this  generation  contained  fewer  grammatical  errors,  and 
was,  within  certain  limits,  more  varied  in  expression  than  the  prose 
written  by  the  preceding  generation;  and  this  can  probably  be 
affirmed  of  any  generation  of  writers  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
tura  We  are  too  apt  to  attribute  the  characteristics  of  a  leading 
writer  to  his  age;  because  Addison  wrote  with  refined  wit  and 
elegant  simplicity,  and  had  a  certain  number  of  imitators,  we  are 
not  to  ascribe  these  qualities  to  the  whole  prose  literature  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

DANIEIi   DEFOE,   1661-1731. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  productive  of  our  prose 
writers,^  pamphleteer,  journalist,  writer  of  Commercial  Treatises, 
of  Religious  Treatises,  of  History,  and  of  Fiction.  He  is  so  well 
known  as  the  author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  that  many  think  of 
him  in  no  other  capacity;  and  forget,  if  they  ever  hear  of,  the 
extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  his  TW^rks.  He  is  reputed 
author  of  250  distinct  publications.  He  was  nearly  sixty  years 
old  when  he  published  his  first  novel;  and  before  that  time  he 
had  written  some  hundred  and  fifty  treatises  on  politics,  religion, 
commerce,  and  what  not 

He  is  sometimes  represented  as  an  illiterate  London  tradesman 
with  no  education  but  what  he  gave  himself  after  leaving  school 
His  own  account  is  that  he  was  educated  by  his  father,  a  well-to-do 
butcher  in  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  with  a  view  to  the  Dissenter 
ministry,  and  that  he  studied  for  five  years  with  that  express  aim. 
At  whatever  time  or  times  he  had  picked  up  his  knowledge,  he  was 
well  informed,  and  even  accomplished :  being  (by  his  own  account) 
master  of  five  languages — including  Latin ;  widely  read  in  books 
of  history  and  travel;  and  acquainted  with  such  science  as  was 
known  in  his  day. 

His  life  was  stirring  and  eventful,  although  comparatively  few 
of  the  incidents  are  known.  His  enemies  taunted  him  with  begin- 
nin  ^  business  as  a  hosier.  This  he  denied,  describing  himself  as  a 
trader.  From  other  authority  we  know  that  in  course  of  business 
he  visited  Portugal,  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
Whatever  his  trade  may  have  been,  he  was  too  volatile  to  stick  to 
it.  An  ardent  politician,  he  wrote  in  1683  a  political  pamphlet 
on  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians;  and  in  1685 
rode  out  (at  least  so  he  says)  and  joined  the  western  rising  for 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Li  1692  he  had  to  comix)und  with  his 
creditors.     It  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  about  this  time  he  began  to 

*  He  is  sometimes  called  the  first  author  by  profession;  hut  this  is  hardly- 
correct.  Fuller  had  little  to  depend  upon  but  the  sale  of  his  works,  and  Birken> 
head,  Needhara,  and  L' Estrange,  lived  by  their  literary  services  to  a  party. 
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eheriah,  with  or  without  encouragement,  hopes  of  patronage  from 
the  Minister  of  State.  Some  friends  offering  to  settle  hun  as  a 
factor  at  Cadiz,  he  preferred  his  prospects  at  home.  Another  i 
busineas  Bpeculation  vas  ummceesafu] :  he  started  a  pantile  work,  I 
but,  according  to  his  own  account,  it  lost  hira  j£s°°°-  I"  '695  1 
he  waa  appointed  accountant  to  the  commiMionera  for  manajriug 
the  duties  on  glass  ;  and  held  that  office  till  the  duty  waa  al>ol^ed 
in  1699.  In  1 701  hi*  metrical  satire  "The  True-Bom  Englishman' 
— an  energetic  defence  of  King  William,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Rev- 
olution— brought  hira  into  high  favour  with  the  Ein^  In  1 701 
an  ironical  proposal— '  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Di^enters' — 
gave  such  offence  that  he  was  put  in  the  pillory,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned. During  his  imprisonment  he  collected  and  revised 
twenty-one  of  the  numerous  tracts  that  he  had  written  up  to  that  ' 
date,  and  projected  a  weekly  periodical  called  the  '  Review,'  the  I 
prototype  of  the  'TatJor'  and  the  'Spectator.'  The  first  numbe*  J 
of  the  'Review'  was  published  on  19th  February  1704, and  it  '">•  J 
contiuued  aingle-hanaed  for  eight  years.  In  1704,  through  tbra 
intervention  of  Earley,  he  was  not  only  released,  but  was  takeo^ 
into  the  confidence  of  Oovemnieiit,  and  ein|>loyed  on  .secret  ser- 
vices. In  1706-7  he  s]ieut  four  months  in  Edinburgh  an  an  a^ent 
for  jiromotiny  the  Union,  nu>\  hif  wkilful  advocacy  of  the  ivmnit-r- 
cial  advantages  of  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  no 
small  influence  on  the  ha|)py  result  Through  the  changes  of  ad- 
ministration during  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  he  continued 
in  the  secret  service  of  Government,  all  the  time  writing  period- 
icals and  pamjihleta  with  his  characteristic  prolific  industry.  Nor 
did  he  lose  this  profitable  connection  with  the  ruling  powers  on 
the  accession  of  George  L  and  the  \Vhig3.  Till  a  discovery  made 
by  Mr  William  Lee  in  1869,  it  was  supposed  that  at  this  date  he 
retired  from  politics,  and  wrote  his  more  elaborate  works :  his 
'  Family  Instructor '  {1715),  'Religious  Courtship'  (1722),  'Com- 
plete English  Tradesman'  (1726),  'Political  History  of  the  Devil' 
(1726);  and  his  novels — the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame— 
' Robinson  Crusoe  '  (17 19), 'Captain  Singleton'  (1720),  '  Duncan 
Campbell'  (1720),  'Moll  Fiandere'  (1721),  'Colonel  Jack'  (1721), 
'Journal  of  Uie  Plague'  (1722),  'Roxana'  (1724),  'Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier'  (undated).  But  it  seems  that  for  several  years  after 
1715  he  played  a  very  double  game;  being  \md  by  the  Whig 
statesmen  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  staff  of  an  extreme  Jacobite 
paper,  '  Mist's  Journal,'  and  repress  its  most  obnoxious  attacks. 
In  one  of  the  newly-discovered  letters  he  says,  "I  ventured  to 
assure  his  Lordship  the  Sting  of  that  mischievous  Paper  should  be 
entirely  taken  out,  though  it  was  granted  that  tJie  style  should 
continue  Tory,  as  it  was,  that  the  Party  might  be  amused,  and  not 
set  up  another,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  design.     And  thia 
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Part  I  therefore  take  entirely  on  myself  stilL"     He  continued  his 
prodigious  Uterar;  activity  to  the  very  last,  dying  in  April  1731.' 

In  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  his  capture  in  1703 
(after  his  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  "),  Defoe  is  described 
as  "  a  middle-sized  spare  man  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  and  dark-brown  hair,  though  he  wears  a  wig,  having 
a  hook  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his 
mouth." 

His  constitution  must  have  been  very  robust  to  endure  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  he  went  through  in  the  course  of 
his  threescore  and  ten  years  of  life.  Not  only  was  he  constantly 
engaged  in  literary  work,  but,  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  managed  harassing  negotiations  and  braved  considerable 
danger — sometimes,  as  he  said  in  his  hyperbolical  way,  "  running 
as  much  risk  as  a  grenadier  on  a  counterscarp."  Of  his  domestic 
life  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  married  and  had  six 
children. 

The  number,  variety,  freshness,  and  popularity  of  Defoe's  works, 
furnish  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  fertility  and  ingenuity  of 
his  intellect  For  thirty  years  always  ready  with  something  upon 
every  political  and  social  question  that  was  passing,  he  still  had 
energy,  when  this  excitement  was  over,  to  conquer  a  new  field  of 
literature ;  and  was  quite  as  prolific  on  subjects  of  perennial  and 
universal  interest  as  he  had  oeen  on  the  more  exciting  topics  of 
the  hour.  The  nature  no  less  than  the  number  of  his  works  con- 
veys the  impression  of  amazing  versatile  energy.  Little  trouble 
has  been  taken  with  the  mere  literary  workmanship ;  the  author 
of  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  can  never  be  classed  among  the  masters  of 
carefully -elaborated  prose.  The  labour  has  been  expended  on 
making  his  narrative  minutely  circumstantial — his  reflection  of 
life  a  picture  of  unparalleled  fidelity  and  detail  His  novels  are 
in  the  autobiographical  form ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  vari- 
ous situations,  the  adventures  encountered  by  the  supposed  nar- 
rator, and  the  feelings  of  different  moments,  are  detailed  with  such 
minuteness  that  all  his  fictions  would  pass  for  records  of  actual 
experience.  None  of  our  writers,  not  even  Shakspeare,  shows  half 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  life  among  different 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men ;  none  of  them  has  realised  with  such 
fidelity  how  so  many  different  persons  lived  and  moved.  He  dis- 
plays especial  subtlety  in  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  an  opinion 
or  a  purpose,  from  its  first  suggestion  to  its  full  development ;  this 
power  meets  us  in  all  his  works,  and  perhaps  nowhere  is  more  con- 

J  I  have  mentioned  only  the  most  prominent  of  Defoe's  writings.  To  mention 
them  all  is  impossible  within  oar  limits ;  the  titles  alone  would  occupy  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  of  our  pages. 
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Bpicuous  than  in  his  reiireaentation  of  the  growth  of  religious  < 
viction  in  the  '  Family  Instructor,' 

Supple  and  versatile  of  intellect,  he  was  not  distinguished  tat 
either  intensity  or  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seems  to  have  been  ■ 
vain,  impulsive,  audaciously  boastful  sort  of  man.  His  contro- 
versial works  are  brimful  of  happy  egotiaro  ;  lie  ejcults  in  hit 
ingenuity  and  clearness  of  vision,  and  boils  over  in  ironical  mock' 
ery  of  his  duller  opjonents.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  powers  of  inu- 
giiiation,  but  few  people  will  consider  it  a  compliment  tP  hie 
honesty,  to  say  that  we  can  believe  hardly  a  word  that  he  tells  m 
about  himself.  The  stories  that  ho  gives  about  his  yonthful 
enthusiasm  in  joining  the  Duke  of  ^foumouth,  and  about  the 
unheard-of  persecutions  that  he  suffered  in  later  life,  are  probably 
110  less  fietitioua  than  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  ( 

The  characteristics  of  his  intellect  come  out  strongly  in  his    , 
active  life.     If  the  precepts  in  the  '  Complete  English  Tradesman' 
were  drawn  from  his  own  practice,  he  must  have  been  a  most 
adroit  man  of  business.     His  insinuating  address  was  fully  appre>  J 
ciated  by  those  that  employed  him  on  secret  affairs  of  state.     In  ' 
dealing  with  men,  !iis  fertile  ingc-niiity  mid  jirofouiid  oK-iT^-ation 
left  him  never  at  a  loss.     He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  most 
consummate  dissembler  ;  his  easy  success  in  playing  the  hypocrite 
gave  him  the  fullest  confidence,  and   his  daring  effrontery  well 
entitled  htm  to  Po])e's  epithet — "  unahnahed  Defoe."     He  was  one 
of  the  moat  audaciously  shifty  and  supple  of  men. 

It  is  hut  just  to  his  fair  fame  to  add  that  hb  hypocrisy  was  not 
turned  to  malevolent  objects  :  if  he  was  not  persecuted  so  much  as 
he  represents,  he  is  not  accused  of  persecuting  others.  He  was 
proliably  too  magnanimous  for  personal  grudges.  What  is  more, 
no  discoveries  that  have  yet  been  made  implicate  him  in  transac- 
tions detrimental  to  the  public  good. 

Our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote  something  like  150  treatises 
on  passing  questions  between  1688  and  1715;  an  eshaustive 
account  of  his  opinions  would  take  us  over  the  entire  political, 
social,  and  commercial  history  of  that  period  A  few  of  the  more 
notable  of  his  views  may  be  singled  out  He  was  a  strong  suji- 
porter  of  the  Revolution;  his  'True-Born  Englishman'  was  a 
rcjily  to  a  personal  attaek  on  the  "  foreigner"  ruler  and  his  Dutch 
favourites.  He  strongly  oi)po3ed  the  war  with  France ;  we  shall 
quote  from  the  '  Consolidator,'  of  date  1705,  a  satirical  passage 
that  might  have  been  the  basis  of  Swift's  famous  *  Conduct  of  the 
Allies'  in  1711,1  By  birth  a  Dissenter,  he  frequently  made  the 
Ili'jk-flien,  as  the  High  Churchmen  were  called,  the  objects  of  his 
ridicule ;  one  of  these  attacks,  we  have  seen,  landed  hliu  in  the 
1  See  p.  37>- 
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pillory  and  in  Newgate.  His  most  considerable  political  achieve- 
ment was  his  share  in  effecting  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  his  principal  means  of  persuasion  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  advantages  to  Scottish  traders. 

His  active  mind  was  fertile  in  practical  projects.  In  1697  he 
published  an  *  Essay  on  Projects.'  "He  wrote,"  says  Mr  George 
Chahners,  "  many  sheets  about  the  coin ;  he  proposed  a  register 
for  seamen,  long  before  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  thought  of ;  he 
projected  county  banks,  and  factories  for  goods ;  he  mentioned  a 
proposal  for  a  commission  of  inquiries  into  bankrupts'  estates ;  he 
contrived  a  pension  office  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  One  of  the 
projects  in  his  *  Essay '  was  a  society  on  the  model  of  the  French 
Academy—"  for  encouraging  poHte  learning,  for  refining  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  and  for  preventing  barbarisms  of  manners." 


ELEBfENTS  OF  STYLE. 

Vocabulary. — ^A  good  many  of  Defoe's  phrases  are  old-fashioned, 
and  have  long  since  dropped  out  of  current  English.  We  should 
not  be  safe  to  use  an  expression  upon  his  authority.  He  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  the  colloquial  style  of  the  time;  but 
colloquial  phrases  have  their  day.  Owing  to  his  frequent  use  of 
homely  idioms,  his  writings  are  a  very  rewarding  study  to  verbal 
reformers,  who  desire  to  weed  the  language  of  slip-shod  idioms 
that  have  indolently  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves,  and  who 
are  anxious  to  back  their  proposed  reforms  with  the  practice  of 
elder  writers. 

As  we  should  expect  in  an  author  writing  upon  such  a  variety 
of  topics,  his  command  of  English  is  prodigious.  If  one  may 
judge  from  a  general  impression  of  variety,  no  "writer  comes  nearer 
to  the  Shakspearian  profusion  of  language.  His  symimthies  were 
so  catholic  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  in  what  region  he  was 
deficient  He  is  seldom  declamatory  or  pathetic,  but  when  he  is, 
the  words  seem  to  flow  in  the  choicest  abundance.  The  rich  vein 
in  his  vocabulary  is  easier  to  discover.  From  his  wide  practice  as 
a  controversialist,  he  is  a  great  master  of  the  language  of  sarcasm 
and  abuse  ;  even  SMrift's  range  is  probably  not  more  extensive,  as 
his  ix)wers  of  ridicule  were  less  versatile. 

He  was  too  popular  a  writer  to  be  eccentric  in  his  general 
language ;  yet  sometimes  in  the  extravagance  of  high  spirits  he 
whimsically  coins  words  that  are  not  unlike  some  of  the  eccentri- 
cities of  Carlyle.     The  following  is  an  example : — 

*'The  yet  further  extravagances  which  naturally  attend  the  mischief  of 
wit,  are  beauism,  dogmaticality,  whimsification,  impudensity,  and  various 
kinds  of  fopperosities  (according  to  Mr  Boyle),  which,  issuing  out  of  the 
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f!fnlenea  ami  Paraffrap/u. — In  thia  mechanical  part  of  compoM- 
tioTi  our  author  is  singularly  negligent,  especially  in  his  hurried 
[)olitical  tT&i:la.  Had  ha  been,  like  Temple,  a.  careful  builder  of 
sentcncea — atndioua  of  the  arts  of  turangenieut — he  could  not  have 
produced  one-tenth  of  what  ho  wrote.  Hid  ungmmmatical  laxity 
would  not  be  allowed  in  any  modem  writer. 

He  is  80  careleaa  that  it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  eiempiify 
his  eiTorB,  and  so  irregular  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover 
peculiarities  of  structure. 

His  only  merit  lies  in  hia  being  eocsecTitive.  Whatever  be  the 
distribution  of  the  matter  into  sentences  and  ]:>aragraphs,  he  is 
desirous  that  the  connection  be  clearly  apparent  and  is  very  ei- 
plicit  in  his  phrases  of  reference. 

Fiijures  of  iHpeteh — Similittule*. — Illustrative  force  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  in  Defoe's  similitudes.  In  conjunction  with  the 
general  spirit  and  Ttgotir  of  his  language,  their  effect  is  electri^ 
ing.  Agreeably  to  the  wonderful  discursiveness  of  his  intellect, 
they  are  taken  from  all  sources,  not  forcil'ly  hunted  out  for  embel- 
lishment, but  used  for  illustration  when  they  present  themselves. 
As  suited  a  vigorous  popular  style,  his  preference  was  for  the 
homely,  and  even  the  coarse.  His  allusions  are  sometimes  learned, 
Iriut  always  easily  understood  from  the  homeliness  of  the  ezpressioa 

We  may  quote  a  few  examples  : — 

"  Drydcn  miglit  have  been  told  liU  fata  that,  Arerinjr  hU  extraordinaiy 
genius  slang  aiid  jiilclKd  wpon  a  mrnitl,  it  would  certninly  turn  round  as  f»«t 
as  the  times,  and  instruct  him  how  to  write  elogies  to  Oliver  Croiuwetl  and 
Kine  Charles  the  Second  with  all  the  coherence  imaginable ;  how  to  write 
'Religio  Laici'and  the  'Hind  and  Tanther,'  and  yet  be  the  same  man, 
every  day  to  change  his  principle,  cliange  his  religion,  change  bis  coat, 
change  his  master,  and  yet  never  change  his  nature. 

He  describes,  in  the  following  metaphorical  terms,  the  wonderful 
psychological  revelations  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Mirarcho-cho- 
lasmo  :— 

"  There  you  hnve  that  part  of  the  head  turned  inside  outward,  in  which' 
nature  has  placed  the  materials  of  reflecting ;  and,  tike  a  glass  beihivc,  rep- 
resents to  you  all  the  several  cells  in  which  are  lodged  things  [last,  event 
iHck  to  infancy  and  conception.     Tliere  you  have  the  repository,  with  all  I 
its  cells,  clasHically,  annually,  numorically,  and  alphabetically  disposed.  I 
There  you  may  see  how,  when  the  [rorjilcied  animal,   on  the  loss  of  n  t 
thought  or  a  word,  scratches  his  poll,  every  attack  of  his  invading  fingers  ) 
)cnocka  at  nature's  door,  alarms  all  the  register- keejiers,  and  away  they  run,  \ 
unloek  all  the  classes,  search  diligently  for  what  he  ealU  for,  and  immedi- 
ately deliver  it  up  to  the  brain  ;  if  it  cannot  be  found,  they  entreat  a  little 
patiencP,  till  they  step  into  the  revolvary,  where  they  run  over  little  fata-   \ 
logues  of  the  minutest  passages  of  life,  and  so,  in  tune,  never  fail  to  hand     | 
on  the  thing ;  if  not  Just  when  he  calls  for  it,  yet  at  some  other  time."  ( 
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As  an  exanii)le  of  his  more  ambitious  illustrations,  take  his  com- 
parison between  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  the  Coper- 
nican  system : — 

**  I  take  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  &c.,  among  the  statesmen,  to 
be  like  the  Coj>emican  system  of  the  earth's  motion  among  philosophers, 
which,  though  it  be  contrary  to  all  ancient  knowledge,  and  not  capable  of 
demonstration,  yet  is  adhered  to  in  general,  because  by  this  they  can  better 
solve  and  give  a  more  rational  account  of  several  dark  phenomena  in  nature 
than  they  could  before. 

"  Thus  our  modem  statesmen  approve  of  this  scheme  of  government ;  not 
that  it  admits  of  any  rational  defence,  much  less  of  demonstration,  but 
because  by  this  method  they  can  the  better  explain,  as  well  as  defend,  all 
coercion  in  cases  invasive  of  natural  right  than  tney  could  before." 

Contrast. — Although  our  author  is  not  a  studious  cultivator  of 
point  or  epigram,  yet  these  arts  form  one  among  his  many  instru- 
ments of  ridicule.  We  shall  produce  two  examples.  The  first  is 
an  account  of  some  of  the  things  that  he  saw  when  he  visited  the 
moon,  through  a  wonderful  glass  that  penetrated  beneath  all 
disguises: — 

'*  Here  we  saw  the  state  of  the  war  among  nations ;  here  was  the  French 
giving  sham  thanks  for  victories  they  never  got,  and  somebody  else  address- 
ing and  congratulating  the  sublime  glory  of  running  away ;  here  was  Te 
Deum  for  sham  victories  by  land,  and  there  was  thanksgiving  for  ditto  by 
sea  ;  hero  we  might  see  two  armies  fight,  both  run  away,  and  both  come  and 
thank  God  for  nothing.  Here  we  saw  a  plan  of  a  late  war  like  that  in  Ire- 
land ;  there  was  all  the  officers  cursing  a  Dutch  ^neral,  because  the  damned 
rogue  would  fight  and  spoil  a  good  war,  that,  with  decent  management  and 
good  husbandry,  might  nave  been  eked  out  this  twenty  years ;  there  were 
"whole  armies  hunting  two  cows  to  one  Irishman,  and  driving  off  black  cattle 
declared  the  noble  end  of  the  war.  Here  we  saw  a  country  full  of  stone 
walls  and  strong  towns,  where,  every  campaign,  the  trade  of  war  was  caiTied 
on  by  the  soldiers  with  the  same  intriguing  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
council-chambers ;  there  were  millions  of  contributions  raised,  and  vast  sums 
collected,  but  no  taxes  lessened ;  whole  plate-fleets  surprised,  but  no  treasure 
found  ;  vast  sums  lost  by  enemies,  and  yet  never  found  by  friends ;  ships 
loaded  with  volatile  silver,  that  came  away  full  and  got  home  empty  ;  whole 
voyages  made  to  beat  nobody,  and  plunder  everybody  ;  two  millions  robbed 
from  the  honest  merchants,  and  not  a  groat  saved  for  the  honest  subjects. 
There  we  saw  captains  listing  men  vrith  the  Government's  money,  and  letting 
them  go  again  for  their  own  ;  ships  fitted  out  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a- 
year,  to  fight  but  once  in  three  years,  and  then  run  away  for  want  of  powder 
and  shot.' 

The  next  seems  to  be  an  extravagant  parody  of  the  epigram  : — 

**  He  told  me,  as  the  inhabitants  were  the  most  numerous,  so  they  were 
the  strangest  people  that  lived ;  both  their  natures,  tempers,  qualities, 
actions,  and  way  oi  living,  was  made  up  of  innumerable  contradictions ;  that 
they  were  the  wisest  fools  and  the  foolishest  wise  men  in  the  world  ;  the 
weakest,  strongest,  richest,  jKjorest,  most  generous,  covetous,  l)old,  cowardly, 
false,  faithful,  sober,  dissolute,  surly,  civil,  slothful,  diligent,  peaceable, 
quarrelling,  loyal,  seditious  nation  that  ever  was  known.' 


ff 
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QUALITIES   OF  STYLE. 


SimplieUsf. — The  use  of  homely  language  is  one  of  the  hum! 
remarkable  featiire.s  in  Defoe's  style.  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  continued  po[*ularity  of  '  Eobinson  Cnisoe.' 

Two  tilings  may  be  speciall}'  exemplified  under  this  head.  One 
i*f  the  c^rse  plainness  of  language  that  he  sometimes  adopted  for 
jiurposes  of  ridicule;  and  the  Other,  his  orderly  colloquial  exfto^i- 
tion  of  subjects  that  might  have  been  treated  in  a  more  pretentious 
and  abstruse  style. 

Art  an  example  of  a  very  undignified  tone  of  banter,  take  the 
beginning  of  his  '  Reasons  against  the  Succeasiou  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,'  another  ironical  piece  that  was  taken  for  earnest,  ami 
led  to  Lis  temporary  imjirisonment : — 

' '  WliKt  strife  U  here  among  yoQ  all  ?  Aud  what  a  nuise  aboat  «ha  shill 
nr  filiull  not  be  king,  the  Lord  knows  when !  Is  it  not  ft  stmnge  thing  in) 
cannot  1h  quiot  with  the  queen  we  have,  liut  we  must  all  f»ll  into  confusion 
anil  combustions  About  who  shall  come  ftMer  1  Why,  prn  tolkt,  haw  oU  h 
the  queen,  and  nhen  it  ^e  to  die !  that  here  is  this  pouer  iiiad«  abortt  it. 
1  have  heard  wise  peojile  say  the  queen  is  not  fifty  vears  old.  that  she  hu 
no  distEmpiT  but  the  pout,  tlint  that  is  n  !ite-lonf;  diseaso,  wWh  (^iienillv 
holds  pcuple  out  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  years  ;  ami  ht  it  go  h^vi  it  nnlf, 
the  queen  may  ncll  enough  linger  oat  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  not  he  * 
huge  olil  wife  neither.  Now,  what  say  the  people  I  must  we  think  of  liiing 
twenty  or  thirty  yean  fn  this  wrangling  condition  wo  are  now  in  I  This 
wouhl  be  a  torment  worse  than  some  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  and  would  be 
intoleralile  to  bear,  though  for  fewer  years  than  thaL  The  animosities  of 
this  nation,  should  they  go  on,  as  it  seems  they  go  on  now,  would  hy  time 
1>cci>nio  to  such  a  height,  that  all  charity,  society,  and  niutual  agreemrat 
among  us,  will  be  destroyed.  Cbriatians  shall  we  be  called  t  No  ;  nothiag 
of  the  people  called  Cbiistiana  will  be  to  be  found  among  ua.  Nothinjt  ot 
Cbristiauity,  tiz.,  charity,  will  be  found  among  us  I  The  name  Christian 
may  be  assumed,  but  it  will  be  all  hypocrisy  and  delusion  ;  the  being  of 
Chriatianily  must  be  lout  in  the  fog,  and  amokc,  and  stiuk,  and  noise,  and 
rogu,  and  cruelty,  of  our  quarrel  about  a  king.  Is  this  rational  t  Is  it 
(lOTceahle  to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation )  What  must  become  of  trade, 
of  religion,  of  society,  of  relation,  of  families,  of  peopta?  Why,  hark  ye. 
you  folk  that  call  yourselves  rational,  and  talk  of  having  souls,  is  thii  a 
token  of  your  liaving  such  things  about  you,  or  ot  your  thinking  rationally  t 
if  yon  have,  pray  what  is  it  likely  will  become  of  you  all  1  Why,  the  strife 
is  gotten  into  your  kitchens,  your  parlours,  your  ithops,  your  counting. 
houses,  nay,  into  your  very  Iwda.  You  gcntlcfolItB,  if  you  please  to  listen 
to  your  cook-niaiils  and  rootiiien  in  your  kitchens,  you  shall  hear  thi'iu 
Bcoldiiig,  aud  H»'e«rine,  and  scratching,  and  flghtiDg  among  themselves ; 
and  when  you  think  the  noise  is  about  the  beef  and  the  puibling,  the  dish- 
water, or  the  kitchen-stuff,  alas,  you  are  uiiataken  !  the  feud  is  about  the 
more  mighty  affairs  of  the  government,  and  who  is  for  the  Protestant  suctvs- 
sion,  and  wlio  for  the  Pretender.  Here  the  poor  despicable  sculHons  learn 
to  cry,  High  Church,  So  Dutch  Kings,  No  Hanover,  tliat  they  msy  do  it 
dexterously  when  they  come  into  the  next  mob.  Here  their  antftgon'RWof 
the  dripping-pan  practise  the  other  side  clamour,  No  French  Peace,  S( 
Pretenaer,  No  Popery.     The  thing  is  the  very  same  up,"  ftc 
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Examples  of  his  simple  expositions  may  be  found  in  any  page 
of  the  *  Complete  Tradesman,'  The  following  is  a  very  fair  speci- 
men : — 

**  Another  trading  license  is  that  of  appointing  and  promising  payments 
of  money,  which  men  in  business  are  oftentimes  forced  to  make,  and  forced 
to  break,  without  any  scruple ;  nay,  and  without  any  reproach  upon  their 
integrity.  Let  us  state  this  case  as  clearly  as  we  can,  and  see  how  it  stands 
as  to  the  morality  of  it,  for  that  is  the  pomt  in  debate. 

**The  credit  usually  given  by  one  tradesman  to  another,  as  particularly 
by  the  merchant  to  the  wholesale-man,  and  by  the  wholesale-man  to  the  re- 
tailer, is  such,  that,  without  tying  the  buyer  up  to  a  particular  day  of  pay- 
ment, they  go  on  buying  and  selling,  and  the  buyer  pays  money  upon 
account,  as  ms  convenience  admits,  and  as  the  seller  is  content  to  take  it. 
This  occasions  the  merchant  or  the  wholesale-man  to  go  about,  as  they 
call  it,  a-dwining  among  their  dealers,  and  which  is  generally  the  work  of 
every  Saturday.  Wlien  the  merchant  comes  to  his  customer  the  wholesale- 
man,  or  warehouse-keeper,  for  money,  he  tells  him,  *  I  have  no  money,  sir ; 
I  cannot  pay  you  now  ;  if  you  call  next  week,  I  will  pay  you. '  Next  week 
comes,  and  the  merchant  calls  again ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing,  only  the 
warehouseman  adds,  *  Well,  I  will  pay  you  next  week,  without  faiV  When 
the  week  comes,  he  tells  him  he  has  met  with  great  disappointments,  and 
he  knows  not  what  to  do,  but  desires  his  patience  another  week :  and  when 
the  other  week  comes,  perhaps  he  pays  him,  and  so  they  go  on. 

'*  Now,  what  is  to  be  said  for  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  back  to 
the  occasion.  This  warehouse-keeper,  or  whole.sale-man,  sells  the  goods 
vrhich  he  buys  of  the  merchant — I  say,  he  sells  them  to  the  retailers,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  I  place  it  first  there.  Now,  as  they  buy  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  he  did  oi  the  merchant,  so  he  deals  with  more  of  them  in  number, 
and  he  goes  about  among  them  the  same  Saturday,  to  get  in  money  that  he 
may  pay  his  merchant,  and  he  receives  his  bag  full  of  promises,  too,  every- 
where instead  of  money,  and  is  put  off  from  week  to  week,  perhaps  by  fifty 
shopkeepers  in  a  day ;  and  their  serving  him  thus  obliges  him  to  do  the 
same  to  the  merchant. 

"Again,  come  to  the  merchant.  Except  some,  whoso  circumstances  are 
above  it,  they  are  by  this  very  usage  obliged  to  put  off  the  Blackwellhall 
factor,  or  the  packer,  or  the  clothier,  or  wnoever  they  deal  with,  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  thus  promises  go  round  for  myment,  and  those  promises  are  ke|)t 
or  broken  as  money  conies  in,  or  as  disappointments  happen :  and  all  this 
while  there  is  no  breach  of  honesty,  or  parole  ;  no  lying,  or  supposition  of 
it,  among  the  tradesmen,  either  on  one  side  or  other.  ^ 

**  But  let  us  come,  I  say,  to  the  morality  of  it.  To  break  a  solemn  pro- 
mise is  a  kind  of  prevarication  ;  that  is  certain,  there  is  no  coming  off  of  it ; 
and  I  might  enlarge  here  ui)on  the  first  fault,  namely  of  making  the  pro- 
mise, which,  say  the  strict  objectors,  they  should  not  do.  But  the  trades- 
man's answer  is  this :  all  those  promises  ought  to  be  taken  as  they  are  made 
— namely,  with  a  contingent  dependence  upon  the  circumstances  of  trade, 
such  as  promises  made  them  by  others  who  owe  them  money,  or  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  week's  trade  bringing  in  money  by  retail,  as  usual,  both  of  which 
are  liable  to  fail  or  at  least  to  fall  short ;  and  this  the  person  who  calls  for 
the  money  knows,  and  takes  the  promise  with  those  attending  casualties ; 
which  if  they  fail,  he  knows  the  shopkeeper,  or  whoever  he  is,  must  fail  him 
too." 

Clearness. — The  last-quoted  passage  is  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
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Diost  distinct  style  of  expresatoTi.  WKen,  as  in  the  above  esse,  lie 
is  put  upon  his  mettle  to  be  jierspicuous,  lie  observes  a  certtin 
precision  of  method,  giving  eKpreas  notice  when  he  passes  from 
oue  consideration  to  another :  "  In  the  firat  place,  let  ua  look  back 
to  the  occasion ; "  "  Again,  come  to  the  merchant ; "  "  Bnt  let  tu 
come,  I  Bay,  to  the  morality  of  it."  But  he  writes  too  hurriedly 
to  be  precise  in  expression.  When  we  study  for  a  little  what  he 
write.s,  we  can  see  that  he  has  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind,  and  is 
seldora  oppressed  by  confusion  of  thought  But  his  expreiiaon  is 
often  im]>erfect.  He  hurries  on,  and  is  content  to  leave  it  incom- 
plete. The  above  phrases  of  transition,  for  eKample,  are  incom- 
plete— the  first  [)articularly.  We  see  what  they  mean  after  wc 
have  read  the  paragraph  they  introduce,  but  not  before, 

.S'trfn</th. — Defoe's  gener^  style  may  be  described  as  nervoas. 
It  has  the  strength  arising  from  variety,  copiousness,  and  vigoroun 
fitness  of  plain  words  and  metaphors,  with  an  occasional  "tang" 
of  antithesis. 

He  wants  the  power  of  sonorous  declamation ;  as  may  be  aeen  in 
the  coarse  vigour  of  his  familiaJ  expostulation  with  the  people  vt 
England  concerning  their  [niiitical  disseusions.  In  his  '  Sea-wnable 
Warning  and  Caution,'  touching  the  same  theme,  he  attempts  a 
loftier  flight,  but  mars  the  effect  by  occasional  expressions  in  his 
more  usi»l  tone  of  familiarity.     Thus — 

"Wliy,  liow  now,  Euglancl !  n'liBt  ailest  thee  tiowT  What  evil  spirit 
now  |io«tc9.'<otli  tlieel  O  thou  nation  famous  for  espousing  religion,  and 
[lufenilin;;  liberty  ;  eminent  in  all  nges  for  pulling  down  tyrants,  and  adhi-r- 
iii;;  steaitily  to  the  fundanivntals  of  thy  own  constitution  :  that  has  not  onlj 
secured  thy  own  lights,  and  lianiied  them  down  unimpaired  to  craiy  suc- 
ceeding age,  but  has  been  the  sauctu.iiy  of  other  oppi'eased  nations ;  the 
strong  protector  of  iujured  subjects  agninnt  the  lawless  invasion  of  oppress- 
ing (j'rants. 

"To  thee  the  oin>Te8scd  Protestants  of  Fruoee  oweii,  for  soma  ages  aco, 
the  comfort  of  being  powerfully  supported,  while  their  own  king,  wheedlfii 
by  the  lustre  of  a  crown,  liecame  npoHtatc,  ami  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
riitii  among  tlienisvlves ;  in  thee  their  posterity  find  a  refuge,  and  flonrish 
ill  thy  wealth  aixt  trade,  when  religion  and  liberty  find  no  more  place  in 
their  own  countty. 

"  To  theo  tlio  distressed  Rplgii  owe  the  powerful  assistance  by  which  they 
took  np  nmis  in  defenci!  of  liWrty  and  religion  agnitist  Spanish  cruelty,  the 
[icrfidioiw  tyranny  of  their  kings,  and  the  rage  of  the  hlooily  Duke  d'Alva. 

"...  But  what  has  all  this  lieen  fori  And  to  what  intent  and 
purjiofie  was  all  this  zeal,  if  you  will  sink  under  the  ruin  of  the  very  fabric 
ye  have  pulleil  down  !  If  ye  will  give  up  the  cause  after  ye  have  eaiura!  the 
advantage,  and  yield  yourselves  up  after  you  hare  been  deliverca  ;  to  what 
purpose  tlion  has  nil  tfiis  lieeii  dime !  Why  all  this  money  expended »  Why 
all  this  bloo<l  S|>ilt  I  To  what  ciiil  is  France  said  to  be  reduced,  and  [ica<^ 
now  concludeil,  if  the  same  I'opery,  the  same  tyranny,  the  same  arbitrary 
methods  of  government  shall  be  received  eniniig  you  again  I  Sure  your  pos- 
terity will  stand  amazed  to  consider  how  lavish  this  ago  has  been  of  their 
money  and  their  blood,  and  to  how  little  purpose  ;  since  no  age  since  the 
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creation  of  the  world  can  sliow  us  a  time  wlienovcr  any  nation  spent  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  end  just  where  they  begun  :  as,  11"  the  arts  of 
our  enemies  prevail,  we  are  like  to  do." 

His  homely  nervous  style  is  well  suited  to  the  relation  of  lively 
horrors,  or  of  exciting  commotions,  such  as  riots  and  mutinies.  In 
recording  the  alarms  caused  by  the  fear  of  infection  during  the 
Great  Plague  of  1666,  he  is  incomparably  graphic  and  impressive. 
He  produces  his  effects  not  by  ponderous  epithets,  or  impressive 
reflections,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  striking  details  in  homely 
language.     As  an  example : — 

"Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  citizen's 
house,  where  they  knew  him  very  well ;  the  servant  let  him  in,  and  being 
told  the  master  of  the  house  was  above,  he  ran  up,  and  came  into  the  room 
to  them  as  the  whole  family  were  at  supper.  Tney  began  to  rise  up  a  little 
8uri)rised,  not  knowing  whjat  the  matter  was  ;  but  lie  ImmIo  them  sit  still,  he 

only  came  to  take  his  leave  of  them.     They  asked  him,  *  Why,  Mr , 

where  are  you  going  ? '  *  Going,'  says  he,  '  I  have  got  the  sickness,  and  shall 
die  to-morrow  night.'  It  is  easy  to  believe,  though  not  to  describe,  the  con- 
sternation they  were  all  in  ;  the  women  and  the  man's  daughters,  which  were 
but  little  girls,  were  frightened  almost  to  death,  and  got  up,  all  running  out, 
one  at  one  door  and  one  at  another,  some  down-stairs  and  some  up-stairs, 
and  getting  together  as  well  as  they  could,  locked  themselves  into  their 
chambers,  and  screamed  out  at  the  window  for  help,  as  if  they  had  been 
frighted  out  of  their  wits.  The  master,  more  composed  than  they,  though 
both  frighted  and  provoked,  was  ffoing  to  lay  hancis  on  him  and  throw  him 
down-stairs,  being  in  a  passion  ;  but  then  considering  a  little  the  condition 
of  the  man,  and  tne  danger  of  touching  him,  horror  seized  his  mind,  and  he 
stood  like  one  astonished.  The  poor  distempered  man,  all  this  while,  being, 
as  well,  diseased  in  his  brain  as  m  his  body,  stood  still  like  one  amazed  ;  at 
length  he  turns  round,  '  Ay  ! '  says  he,  with  all  the  seeming  calmness  im- 
aginable, *  is  it  so  with  you  all  ?  Are  you  all  disturbed  at  me  ?  Why  then 
141  e'en  go  home  and  die  tlicro.'  And  so  he  goes  immediately  down-stairs. 
The  servant  that  had  let  him  in  goes  down  after  him  with  a  candle,  but  was 
afraid  to  go  past  him  and  open  the  door,  so  he  stood  on  the  stairs  to  see 
what  he  woiud  do  ;  the  man  went  and  opened  the  door,  and  went  out  and 
flung  the  door  after  him. " 

The  Ludicrous. — The  extravagance  of  Defoe's  sense  of  the  ludic- 
rous is  in  proportion  to  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  man.  He 
deals  in  the  same  kind  of  undisguised  banter  as  Macaulay ;  only 
he  is  more  exuberant,  stands  less  upon  his  dignity,  hits  fearlessly 
at  greater  antagonists,  and  altogether  has  a  more  magnanimous 
air.  At  the  risk  of  being  formal,  we  may  compare  him  with  the 
other  three  great  prose  wits  in  this  age  of  wits,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Swift  He  is  more  openly  derisive  and  less  bitter  than  Addi- 
son, having  no  mastery  of  the  polite  sneer:  he  is  not  a  loving 
humorist  like  Steele,  but  sarcastically  and  derisively  humorous; 
and  he  is  more  magnanimous  and  less  personal  than  Swift,  dealing 
with  public  not  with  private  conduct,  and  carrying  into  the  war- 
fare a  spirit  less  savagely  ferocious. 
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PAaaages  already  quoted  illiutrate  the  extravagance  of  his  hu- 
mour, as  it  appears  in  epigrammatic  paradox,  and  in  the  aiiiilicatioo 
of  very  homely  language  to  affairs  usually  treated  with  stiff  diguity. 
His  '  Consolidator,  or  Memoirs  of  Sundry  Transactions  from  the 
Moon,'  is,  as  we  should  espect  from  the  title,  full  of  extravagant 
fun~^o  extrava^iit  that  the  xatire  ia  converted  into  humour.  In 
the  passage  quoted  concerning  the  Irish  and  French  wars  (p.  349}, 
the  satire  is  predominant ;  but  very  often  he  loses  sight  of  hu 
polemical  purpose,  and  gives  a  loose  rein  to  bis  powers  of  ladicroiu 
inventioa  TTie  metaphorical  description  of  the  diacoveries  of  the 
great  psychologist  (p.  348)  is  a  fair  example,     ilere  is  another : — 

"  If  these  Iftboan  of  mine  nhill  prove  sccMsaful,  I  ma}',  iu  my  next  jour- 
ney that  way,  take  an  nlntrKt  of  their  most  adminble  cnuls  in  navi^tion. 


»  1  ihaTi  givu  a  diwcriutioa  ofa  Bwt 
of  fliiips  of  ■  hondred  thougand  sail,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor 
Tangro  the  XVth,  ;  irlio,  having  notics  of  t^e  general  deloge,  prepuad 
these  vessela,  to  every  dtf  oud  town  in  hia  domiiiimu  one,  ai>d  in  bulk 
[iro portioned  to  the  namber  of  ita  inhabitnnta ;  into  wbir.h  veaael  all  ih* 
jieople,  with  such  inovablca  aa  lliey  tliiuicUt  fit  lo  save,  ami  witli  a  hui.drcl 
and  twenty  days'  provisions,  wore  received  at  the  time  of  the  flood  ;  and  the 
rest  of  their  gooda  being  put  into  great  vessels  mode  of  China  ware,  and  fast 
luted  down  on  the  lop,  were  preserved  unhurt  by  the  water:  thaso  ahtp* 
tliey  furnished  with  six  hucidred  fathom  of  ubaiii  instead  of  cables,  which 
being  fastened  by  wonderful  arts  to  the  earth,  every  veaael  rid  oat  the 
dohigc  just  at  the  town's  end  ;  so  that  when  the  waters  abated,  the  people 
had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  open  the  doors  made  in  the  ship-ddes  and  come 
out,  repair  their  houses,  open  the  great  China  pots  their  goods  were  in,  and 
so  pnt  themselves  in  ilaiu  quo." 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  our  author's  wit  is  his 
jwwer  of  irony.  Of  this  power  he  received  very  disagreeable 
jiroof :  his  ironical  proposal,  '  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen- 
ters,' was  praised  by  the  extreme  High-fliers  as  an  admirable  idea, 
and  the  mocking  author  imprisoned  when  they  discovered  to  their 
fury  how  they  had  been  cheated ;  and  eleven  years  later,  his  iron- 
ical '  Keasons  against  the  Succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover '  was 
misinterpreted  by  the  Government,  and  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  incarcerated  as  a  genuine  Jacobita  We  have  quoted  the 
opening  of  the  latter  piece.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the 
mock  declamation  of  his  '  Shortest  Way  : ' — 

"  It  is  now  near  fourteen  y 
most  flonriahint;  church  in  t 

tnrbed,  by  a  sort  of  men  wlio  God  in  Hia  providence  haa  suffered  t    _ 

over  her,  and  bring  her  down  ;  these  have  been  the  days  of  her  humiliation 
and  tribulation.  She  was  bom  with  an  invincible  pBtien<»,  the  reproach  of 
the  wicked,  and  Go<l  haa  at  last  heard  her  prayers,  and  delivered  her  from 
the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 
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"  And  now  they  find  their  day  is  over,  their  power  gone,  and  the  throne 
of  this  nation  possessed  by  a  royal,  English,  true,  and  ever-constant  member 
of,  and  friend  to  the  Church  of  Enp^land.  Now  that  they  find  they  are  in 
danger  of  the  Church  of  England'^s  just  resentments ;  now  they  cry  out 
peace,  union,  forbearance,  and  charity,  as  if  the  Church  had  not  too  long 
narboured  her  enemies  under  her  wing,  and  nourished  the  viperous  brood, 
till  they  hiss  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  mother  that  cherished  tiiem. 

**No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercv  is  past,  your  day  of, grace  is  over; 
you  should  have  practised  peace,  and  moaeration,  and  chanty,  if  you  ex- 
pected any  yourselves. 

**  We  have  heard  more  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen  years  past.  We  have 
been  huffed  and  bullied  with  your  Act  of  Toleration  ;  you  have  told  us  that 
you  are  the  church  established  by  law,  as  well  as  others  ;  have  set  up  your 
canting  synagogues  at  our  church-doors,  and  the  church  and  members  have 
been  loaded  with  reproaches,  with  oaths,  associations,  abjurations,  and  what 
not ;  where  has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity,  you  have  shown 
to  tender  consciences  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  could  not  take  oaths 
as  fast  as  you  made  them  ?  that  having  sworn  allegiance  to  their  lawful  and 
rightful  King,  could  not  dispense  with  that  oath,  their  King  being  still  alive, 
and  swear  to  your  new  hodge-podge  of  a  Dutch  government  ?  These  have 
been  turned  out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and  their  families  left  to  starve  ; 
their  estates  double  taxed,  to  carry  on  a  war  they  had  no  hand  in,  and  you 
got  nothing  by.  What  account  can  you  give  of  the  multitudes  you  have 
forced  to  comply,  against  their  consciences,  with  your  new  sophistical  politics, 
who,  like  new  converts  in  France,  sin  because  they  can't  starve  ?  And  now 
the  tables  are  turned  upon  you,  you  must  not  be  persecuted,  'tis  not  a  Chris- 
tian spirit ! 

**  Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monarch,  whom  you  reduced  to  a 

mere  king  of  cl s,  is  enough  to  give  any  future  princes  such  an  idea  of 

your  principles,  as  to  warn  them  sufficiently  from  coming  into  your  clutches ; 
and,  God  be  thanked,  the  Queen  is  out  of  your  hands,  knows  you,  and  will 
have  a  care  of  you." 

KINDS  OF   COMPOSITION. 

Defoe,  as  is  testified  by  every  page  of  his  writings,  excelled  in 
the  graphic  presentation  both  of  concrete  things  and  of  states  of 
mind.  He  did  not  attempt  comprehensive  formal  delineations  of 
complicated  scenes,  and  so  does  not  exhibit  Descriptive  method  in 
its  most  diflficult  application ;  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of 
our  greatest  masters  of  single  descriptive  touches. 

One  variety  of  descriptive  method,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  employed,  and  that  with  the  highest  success — the'  presenta- 
tion of  scenes  from  the  traveller's  point  of  view.  He  puts  before 
us  the  various  features  of  a  country  as  they  turn  up  in  his  narrar 
tive.  There  is  no  full  description  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  in 
any  one  place,  but  particular  is  added  to  particular  as  they  oc- 
curred to  Kobinson  himself,  and  before  the  close  of  the  narrative 
we  know  the  island  from  shore  to  shore.  He  acts  upon  the  same 
plan  in  all  his  narratives.  One  of  his  narratives  in  particular,  his 
'Voyage  Round  the  World,*  is  framed  expressly  for  descriptive 
purposes ;  in  that  work  his  main  object  is  to  present  a  systematic 
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body  of  hia  multitarious  knowledge  eonearning  foreign  countriaB, 
foreign  trade,  and  foreign  adventures,  by  sea  and  by  land. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  observes  ihe  cardinal  nils  of 
deflcrijrtton,  the  inauguiul  presentation  of  a  comprehenaiye  view. 
He  filla  in  the  picture  by  degre-es,  but  he  begin*  by  drawing  the 
general  outlina  One  of  the  first  things  that  Hobinson  Cnuoe 
does  ia  to  go  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  view  the  country : — 

"  After  I  bod  with  great  labour  and  dilRcully  got  to  the  top,  I  s>w  mj 
Tiitp.  tn  iny  groat  ntiltction.  riz.,  thut  I  wils  in  aii  island  euvininml  vT*r; 
way  with  tbe  ws,  no  land  to  be  sueii  oxueiit  some  nwka,  which  by  a  gnwt 
way  otr,  and  two  Buiall  iaUDiia,  laaa  thnn  tlus,  which  Inr  fihout  three  leo^u 
to  the  west.  I  found  also  that  the  isUiid  I  was  in  wai  Itarrao,  and,  as  1  tiM 
gooil  reason  to  believe,  nninhaWtod,  except  by  wild  boosts,  of  vrhoiu,  how- 

Aiiother  thing  worth  observing  in  his  descriptions  ja  that  he 
h(L4  a,  Herodotean  knack  of  giving  numerical  measures  of  extent, 
and  of  indicating  the  lie  of  a  country  by  a  referenc*  to  the  points 
of  the  corajtaaa.  This  is  one  of  his  &rU  for  giving  an  air  of  realitv 
la  hia  nartatives. 

The  Narrative  art  of  so  successful  a  story-teller  as  Defoe  de- 
serves careful  study.  He  choosea  the  simplest  form  of  narration, 
the  record  by  an  individual  of  incidents  that  have  happened  within 
his  [jersonal  knowledge.  Hia  narratives  are  all  autobiographical. 
In  hia  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  others  of  his  works,  he  mingles 
general  accounts  of  jmblic  transactions  that  the  Cavalier  took  jjart 
in  with  the  narrative  of  jiersonal  adventures ;  but  it  is  in  the 
narrative  of  personal  adventures  that  the  interest  of  the  work 
consists. 

The  question  arises,  Does  he  sliow  any  art  beyond  the  accumu- 
lation of  interesting  incidents :  does  he  show  skill  in  the  order  of 
presenting  them  1  Ajjart  from  the  question  of  interest, — which, 
it  ia  sujjerfluous  to  say,  Defoe  sustains  with  unique  power, — his 
narrative  is  eminently  perspicuous.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  no  coni- 
I>iicated  dilGculties  to  overcome,  but  he  observes  all  the  conditions 
of  perspicuity  for  the  simple  forms  of  narrative  that  he  professes : 
when  he  shifts  the  scene,  he  gives  the  reader  distinct  intimation  of 
the  change;  when  new  agents  are  introduced,  their  appearance  is 
expressly  announced ;  and  he  does  not  dejjart  from  the  order  of 
events  without  an  apology  and  ample  csplanation.  And  as  he  is 
tolerably  exact  in  his  measurement  of  space,  so  he  is  tolerably 
exact  in  hia  measurement  of  time  :  the  assigning  of  definite  dates 
also  helps  to  keej)  up  the  air  of  reality.  We  have  mentioned  the.-'e  j: 
various  items  of  lucidity  without  qualification :  it  should  be  added,  1 
that  though  Defoe  observes  these  conditions  in  the  main,  bis  nar-  t 
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ratives  were  for  the  most  part  written  hurriedly,  and  the  close 
reader  finds  an  occasional  confusion. 

For  popular  Expositi/my  apart  from  his  general  felicity  of  lan- 
guage, Defoe  had  two  strong  cards :  a  multifarious,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  inexhaustible  command  of  examples  and  com- 
parisons. His  *  Complete  English  Tradesman'  is  a  manual  of 
advice  that  still  finds  readers. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT,  1667-1745. 

The  author  of  *  Gulliver's  Travels,*  the  eccentric  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's  in  Ireland,  has  been  all  but  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  most  vigorous  and  grammatical  writer  of  English  anterior  to 
Johnson.  -  - 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  the  posthumous  son  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  said  to  be  second  cousin  to  the  poet  Dry- 
den  ;  and  was  educated  by  the  charity  of  an  uncle  at  the  school  of 
Kilkenny,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered  the  world, 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  had  married  a  relative  of  his  mother.  This  post  he 
held,  with  a  brief  interval,  for  eleven  years,  remaining  in  the  Moor 
Park  family  till  the  death  of  Sir  William  in  1699.  Again  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  he  was  for  a  short  time  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and  from  him  obtained  in  1700  the 
livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin  in  the  diocese  of  MeatL  He 
rose  to  no  higher  preferment  till  made  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  by  his 
Tory  friends  in  1713. 

Like  other  literary  men  of  the  time,  he  took  an  interest  in  |X)1- 
itics,  and  wrote  with  a  political  aim.  His  first  publication,  *  Dis- 
sensions in  Athens  and  liome,'  appeared  in  1701,  when  the  author 
was  thirty-four  years  of  age :  it  relates  the  evil  consequences  of 
dissensions  between  Nobles  and  Commons  in  the  ancient  states, 
and  points  a  moral  against  the  quarrelsome  behaviour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commons.  The  anonymous  *Tale  of  a  Tub,* — a  satire  on 
religious  dissensions  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  different 
Churches,  filled  out  with  numerous  satirical  digressions  on  vari- 
ous subjects, — was  written  about  1696,  and  first  published  in 
1 704.  Along  with  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub  *  appeared  *  The  Battle  of 
the  Books' — ^a  burlesque  on  Temple's  opponents  in  the  Ancient 
versus  Modem  controversy.  In  1708  he  took  a  leading  place 
among  the  wits  by  his  ridicule  of  John  Partridge,  the  PhUomath 
or  Astrologer.  This  performance  made  the  name  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff"  one  of  the  most  popular  in  town,  for  which  reason  it  was 
assumed  by  Steele  when  he  began  the  *Tatler.'  From  17 10  t6 
1 7 14,  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  the  chief 
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literary  stipport  of  the  Tory  Atlminietration,  writing  the  '  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,'  tlie  '  Letter  to  tlie  October  Club,'  the  '  Ex&miner,'   ■ 
and  other  telling  comjxieitions.     Hiu  '  Jouraal  to  Stella  '  was  nrit> 
ten  during  his  residence  in  London  at  this  period.     When  Georga 
cnjiiQ  to  the  throne,  and  the  power  of  govenuuent  jaased  to  tha  1 
Viliigs,  he  retired  to  hia  Irish  deanery.     Ten  years  thereafter  he 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  ])olitical  world,  and  gained  anes- 
amplud  jwpnlarity  in  Ireland,  by  hia  '  Drapier's  Letters,'  written 
against  Wood's  patent  for  a  coi)])er  comage.     The  letters  raised 
such  a  commotion  that  the  patent  had  to  be  revoked.     '  OuUiver't    ' 
Travels'  was  published  in  j 726-27,  and  "was  received  with  such    I 
avidity  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raUed  before  tlie   J 
second  could  be  made."  J 

Swift's  relations  with  Stella  and  Yanessa — Miss  Johnson  and.  fl 
Miss  Vanhomrigh — are  too  complicated  to  be  here  entered  upon  M-JI 
length.      Stella  passed  as  a  daiightor  of  Sir  William  Templet  J 
steward,  but  was  l;>elieved  to  Ih;  the  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Willian^l 
himself.     When  Swift  went  to  Ireland  he  perauaded  her  to  oc^jH 
and  live  near  him  under  the  charge  of  Mrs  Dingley,  kept  np  with  " 
her  all  the  intiinaty  of  a  Platonic  friendship,  and  latterly  was 
united  to  her  by  a  private  marriage,  though  the  connection  was 
for  some  reason  or  other  never  publicly  acknowledged.     His  rela- 
tions with  Miss  Vanhomrigh  were  less  mysterious,  but  more  trag- 
ical.    As  her  literary  tutor,  he  suffered  or  encouraged  her  to  fidi 
liasaionately  in  love  with  him.     Warm-hearted  and  impetuous,  she 
made  him  an  offer  of  marriage ;  and  when  he  equivocated  and 
urged  delay,  she  threw  re.serve  aside,  and  pursued  the  unusual 
suit  with  warm  entreaty  and  argument.     She  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  on  discovering  the  Dean's  intimacy  with  Stella. 

Swift  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  "  in  person  tall,  strong, 
and  well  made,  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  blue  eyes,  bla<^ 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  features  which 
remarkably  expressed  the  stern,  haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of 
his  mind." 

It  needed  considerable  constitutional  strength  to  support  the 
astonishing  force  of  his  character ;  yet  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  radical  disorder  in  his  system.  From  our  earliest 
recoriJs  of  his  behaviour,  he  was  excessively  irritable,  at  tim^^eu 
savagely  so.  He  could  not  endure  to  accommodate  hi^elf  to 
|«ople;  he  either  gloomily  held  his  tongue,  or  overbore  Opposition 
with  fierce  imjiatience.  We  can  hardly  explaiu  this  without  sup- 
posing some  radical  distemper ;  it  may  have  been  the  imeasy 
beginnings  of  the  brain  disease  that  afterwards  unhinged  his 
reason.  ~^v.. 

.^ien.M,ft.whole,  his  writings  leave  upon  our  minds  a  woiider> 
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Jul  impression  of  persistent  orjginft)ity,  ftna1oginq.|  pmyftTj^^fiffiftrHyft 
eloquence,  and  wit  We  feel  his  originality  most  vividly  when  we 
comj)are  his  wofFs  with  the  works  of  writers  less  powerful  or  less 
persistently  concentrated  ;  when,  for  exami)le,  we  compare  his 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub '  with  Defoe's  *  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters/  or 
his  ^  Gulliver's  Travels '  with  Defoe's  *  Voyage  to  the  Moon.* 
Defoe's  performances  have  the  originality  of  first  thoughts  dashed 
off  hastily — originality,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  remove.  Swift's 
performances  appear  as  the  outcome  of  strong  powers  working  up 
to  a  high  ideal;  remodelling  first  thoughts  and  still  remaining 
unsatisfied ;  climbing,  stage  after  stage,  to  a  transcendently  impos- 
ing altitude  above  the  common  level  A  man  with  his  quickness 
of  thought  would  probably  find  some  ludicrous  parallel  upon  the 
first  endeavour ;  but  he  was  not  content  until  he  had  discovered  a 
parallel  that  should  be  supremely  ludicrous.  The  surprising  per- 
sistence and  power  of  his  efforts  appears  not  less  in  the  quantity 
than  in  the  quality  of  his  analogies.  In  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  and 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  the  multitude  as  well  as  the  aptness  of  the 
parallels  between  the  imaginary  narrative  and  the  facts  allegorised 
are  absolutely  unrivalled  among  works  of  that  nature,  and  could 
have  been  conceived  only  by  the  greatest  powers  at  the  maximum 
of  intense  cpncentration.  He  was  famous  for  quick  flashes  of 
extempore  wit ;  in  an  ^ge  of  brilliant  talkers,  he  held  one  of  the 
highest  places.  But  the  requirements  for  his  sustained  comj)Osi- 
tions  embraced  something  over  and  above  this :  *  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels '  needed  steady  application  as  well  as  quickness  of  analogical 
enerfnr.  There  were  men  in  the  Queen  Anne  period  that  held 
their  own  with  Swift  in  the  socialinterchange  of  wit,  as  there 
were  men  more  delicate  in  criticism  and  more  sagacious  in  state- 
craft ;  but  he  stood  ftlpne  in  the  jnare  combination  of  subtle  wit 
with  demoniac  perseverance!  • 

In  sdtife  ot  his  wrTtings  he  displays  intense  feeling ;  we  read 
hardly  a  page  without  encountering  some  stroke  of  passion. 
Strong  egotism  is  more  or  less  involved  in  all  his  emotional  mani- 
festations. He  was,  as  we  have  said,  savagely  impatient  of  the  - 
slightest  contradiction.  If  either  a  person  pr  an  institution  jarred 
with  his  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be  or  ought  to  do,  his  rage 
was  instantaneous  and  irrepressible.^  In  his  Journal  to  Stella, 
indeed,  he  expressed  himself  with  the  most  passionate  fondness. 
But  this  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  irritable  egotism  that  else- 
where displayed  itself  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  outcome  of  the  same  passion  in  an  allotropic  form  :  in- 
tense affection  for  an  intimate  companion  is  describable  as  an 

1  The  gross  violations  of  decency  in  his  writings  are  referable  to  the  same 
intense  egotism  ;  he  delighted  to  shock  conventional  notions,  and  to  brave  con- 
tradiction or  rebuke. 
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exyianded  q^tiain.  While  Swift  was  in  London,  SteUa  was  to  lilm 
an  iiitfr  ego,  another  self ;  there  were  none  of  the  irritatious  ot 
actual  companiotiHhip  to  break  the  flow  of  hiH  tendemesa. 

IIIh  oondoct  both  in  pubhe  and  in  ])rirate  vaa  determined  by 
inijieriouB  irritable  pride.  He  was  inuaoderately  fond  of  the  ei- 
ercise  of  power,  and  ungovernably  restless  under  authority.  He 
-  must  have  his  own  way  for  the  moment,  come  what  would.  He 
has  not  been  proved  guilty  of  mean  selfishness  or  of  malice.  On 
t}<e  contrary,  he  showed  himself  on  several  occasions  public- 
spiriteii  snd  charitable.  But  both  his  public  spirit  and  his  ebaritj 
were  to  this  CJctent  egotistic  that  he  insisted  dictatorially  upon  hiji 
own  aeheiDes  for  the  good  of  the  party  interested.  As  a  clergy* 
man,  "  discharging  his  duties  with  punctuality,"  his  ruling  pa^ 
aion  came  out  in  dictatorial  schemes  for  improving  the  condition 
of  his  parishioners,  and  savage  contempt  for  the  idleness  and  over- 
populating  fecundity  that  marred  his  plans.  During  his  four 
years'  importance  at  Court,  he  ie  deacrilwd  as  lording  it  over  the 
highest  officers  of  state,  treating  them  with  the  ur  of  a  patron, 
"affecting  rather  to  dictate  than  advise."  In  private  company, 
though  esteemed  the  grfatyal  wit  of  the  age,  he  Iwhaved  at  tiine.s 
with  the  same  rude  imperiousnesB.  A  story  is  told  of  his  per- 
emptorily bidding  Lady  Burlington  "  sing  him  a  song,"  and,  when 
.the  refused,  threatening  to  make  her  sing  when  he  bade  her.  In 
the  rampant  moments  of  this  towering  egotism,  he  was  blind  to 
every  otter  interest.  When  he  suspected  his  patron  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Bei'keley's  secretary,  Bushe,  of  playing  false  to  him  in  the 
matter  of  a  clerical  presentation,  he  left  their  presence  in  a  fury, 
crying — ■"  God  confound  you  both  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels  !  " 
When  hia  butler,  who  copied  the  Drapier  letters,  seemed  to  pre- 
sume upon  his  knowledge  of  the  terrible  secret,  he  dismissed  the 
man  with  "  Do  the  worst  you  dare,  sir  !  " — an  infuriated  braving 
of  consequences  which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel 

Opinions. — Macaulay  brands  our  author  as  "  an  apostate  politi- 
cian." He  coquetted  with  the  Whigs,  it  is  said,  and  went  over  to 
the  Tories  when  the  Whig  leaders  showed  an  imjierfect  res|)ect  for 
hia  jKjwers.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  ever  wrote  for  the  WhigM, 
or  ever  received  favours  from  them.  In  his  choice  of  a  party  he 
probably  was  determined  not  a  little  by  personal  feehnga  and  his 
natural  love  of  opposition. 

His  religious  sincerity  has  been  questioned.  The  presumptions 
are  drawn  solely  from  the  satirical  and  gross  tone  of  his  writings. 
Macaulay  terms  him  "  a  ribald  priest."  Against  the  presumptions 
thus  derived  is  the  fact  that  he  Ls  often  sarcastic  With  disbelievers 
in  Christianity.  His  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  supports  the  Church  of 
England  against  Papist  and  Presbyterian. 
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We  may  quote  one  or  two  of  his  "Thoughts  on  various  sub- 
jects : " — 

**  We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make 
us  love,  one  another. " 

*'  W^heu  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  good 
side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly  on 
the  bad  side." 

* '  The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  onr  wants  by  lopping  off  our  desires,  is 
like  cutting  off  our  feet  when  we  want  shoes." 

"The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up  in  curine  the  follies, 
prejudices,  and  lalsc  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the  former.' 

"  All  fits  of  pleasure  are  balanced  by  an  equal  degree  of  pain  or  languor  ; 
it  is  like  spending  this  year  part  of  next  year  s  revenue." 

*'  Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself  with  relation  to  posterity, 
let  him  consider  in  old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know. " 

*'  A  very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  present,  but  are  providing 
to  live  another  time." 

**  Matrimony  has  many  children;  Repentance,  Discord,  Poverty,  Jealousy, 
Sickness,  Spleen,  Loathing,"  kc 

In  his  letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  he  gives  the  following  advice : 

'*  I  should  likewise  have  been  glad  if  you  had  applied  yourself  a  little 
more  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  than  I  fear  you  have  done ;  the 
neglect  whereof  is  one  of  the  most  general  defects  among  the  scholars  of  this 
kingdom,  who  seem- not  to  have  the  least  conception  of  a  style,  but  run  on 
in  a  flat  kind  of  phraseology,  often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms  and  ex- 
pressions i>eculiar  to  the  nation.  .  .  .  Proper  words  in  proper  places 
make  the  true  definition  of  a  style." 


ELEMENTS   OF  STYLE. 

Vocabulary, — Swift's  mastery  of  the  language  for  purposes  of 
ridicule  is  universally  allowed  to  be  unsurpassed  His  range  is 
indeed  somewhat  too  wide  for  ordinary  tastes;  in  the  process  of 
"debasing  and  defiling,"  he  sometimes  condescends  to  use  the 
language  of  the  brothel  The  propensity  to  shock  decorum  cost 
him  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne  and  a  bishopric. 

His  diction  is  praised  for  its  grammatical  purity.  We  have  just 
seen  that  he  was  particular  about  not  using  barbarous  terms. 
"  He  studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  strictures  "  [his 
syntax]  "  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be 
found ;  and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority,  may  generally  con- 
clude himself  safe." 

Sentences  and  Paragraphs, — In  point  of  syntax,  our  author  is 
so  much  more  correct  than  any  writer  before  Johnson  that  he 
sometimes  gets  the  credit  of  establishing  modem  grammar.  Doubt- 
less he  profited  greatly  by  his  residence  with  the  finically-studious 
Temple.     If  his  syntax  is  more  uniformly  correct  than  Temple's, 
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lie  certainly  owes  to  Temple  the  habit  of  being  particular  in  this 
matter.  We  can  distinctly  trace  hia  maater'^  influsnce  in  Hw 
finished  compacting  of  hia  sentences. 

It  is  matter  of  praise  that  no  other  peculiarity  calls  for  specieil 
remark.  He  is  neither  strikingly  periodic,  nor  strikingly  tooae, 
nor  strildrigly  pomted.  Hia  edueation  under  Temple  taught  him 
the  [jcriod  and  point ;  his  natural  love  of  simplicity  kept  him 
from  pushing  these  forma  to  an  extreme.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  reader's  attention  is  not  specially  drawn  to  any  one  form, 
which  is  so  far  the  perfection  of  sentence  style.  Farther,  with  liis 
natural  clearness,  he  is  fairly  attentive  to  the  placing  of  words,  and 
tci  the  unity  of  his  sentences. 

From  Temple  also  he  learned  to  study  method,  both  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  a  discourse  and  in  the  disposition  of  pani- 
graphs.  Almost  vehemently  anions  to  be  followed  and  under- 
stood, he  is  explicit  in  referring  us  to  what  has  been  said,  what  is 
to  come,  and  what  is  the  connection  of  one  thing  with  another. 

One  of  his  paragraph  arts  deserves  to  be  exemplified.  He  often, 
hut  not  obtrusively  often,  reserves  a  telling  point  for  the  end. 
This  art  is  seen  in  the  three  folkiwing  parai;niphs  from  bin  letter 
of  advice  to  a  Young  i.ady  on  her  marriage  : — 

"  I  inii9t  likewise  wsm  you  strictly  against  the  least  degree  of  fondQess  to 
your  husband  before  any  wituesa  whatsoever,  even  before  yonr  nearest  rela- 
tions, or  the  very  maids  of  your  cliamber.  This  proceeding  is  so  eiceeding 
odious  and  diagiiatfrtl  to  all  who  have  either  gootl  breeding  or  good  sense, 
tiiat  they  assign  two  very  unamiable  reasons  for  it ;  the  one  a  gross  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  other  has  too  bad  a  name  to  mention.  If  there  is  any  ditt'er- 
cnee  tu  be  made,  your  husband  is  the  lowest  |ieraon  in  company  either  at 
bonio  or  abroad,  and  every  gentleman  present  has  a  better  claim  to  all  marks 
of  civility  and  distinction  from  you.  Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your 
own  breast,  and  reserve  yonr  hind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours ; 
which  are  so  many  in  the  four-and-twenty,  that  they  will  afTord  time  to 
employ  a  passion  as  exalted  as  any  that  was  ever  describlHl  In  a  French 

"  Upon  tliis  heail  I  should  likeviae  advise  you  to  differ  in  practice  from 
those  ladies  who  affect  abundance  of  uneasiness  while  tbeir  husbands  are 


abroad ',  stnrt  with  every  knock  at  tbe  door,  and  ring  the  hell  incessantly 
for  the  servants  to  let  in  their  master ;  will  not  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  or  sup|>ec 
if  the  husband  happeus  to  stay  out ;  and  receive  him  at  his  return  with  such 
a  ineiilcy  of  chiding  and  kindness,  and  catechising  him  where  he  bag  been, 
tbat  a  shrew  from  Billingsgate  would  be  a  more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 
"  Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives  who,  when  their  husbands  are  gone  a 
journey,  must  have  a  letter  every  post,  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hysterics  ;  and 
a  day  must  be  fixed  for  their  return  home,  without  the  least  allowance  for 
business,  or  sickness,  or  aceidenls,  or  weather ;  upon  which  I  can  only  say 
that  in  my  observation  those  ladies  wbo  are  apt  to  make  th«  greatest  chatter 
on  such  occasions,  would  liberally  have  paid  a  messenger  for  bringing  them 
news  that  tboir  husbands  hod  broken  their  necks  on  the  road." 

Figures  of  Speech — SimUUwda. — No  general  statement  can  be 
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made  regarding  our  author's  use  of  figures  of  similarity./ Some  of 
his  writings  are  very  plain,  and  some  of  them  are  very  figurative. 
Setting  aside  *  Gulliver's  Travels/  which  aflfects  the  blunt  diction 
of  a  seafaring  captain,  and  not  forgetting  that  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  one  sustained  similitude,  we  may  say  that  when  he  writes 
seriously  his  language  is  simple,  unadorned,  and  designed  above 
everything  to  convey  his  meaning  directly;  and  that  when  he 
writes  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule  he  gives  free  play  to  his  fancy.  ^  Even 
this  needs  modification.  His  gravest  didactic  is  enlivened  by 
strong  and  apt  similes  and  metaphors.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  idea  that  he  never  uses  metaphors.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  boast  of  his  own  ;  if  so,  he  must  have  meant  by  metaphors — 
euphemisms  for  "  nasty  ideas."  In  that  quarter  he  always  calls  a 
spade  a  spade. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable  and  characteristic  in  his  simili- 
tudes ;  they  never  elevate  a  subject,  except  in  irony.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  frequently  debase,  and  that  to  no  ordinary  deptL  His 
allusions  are  often  extremely  gross. 

A  quotation  or  two  will  iflustrate  the  character  of  his  simili- 
tudes. The  first  is  on  the  worship  of  Clothes,  which  Carlyle 
acknowledges  as-  a  "  dim  anticipation  "  of  his  Philosophy : — 

**  The  worshippers  of  this  deity  had  also  a  system  of  their  belief,  which 
seemed  to  turn  upon  the  following  fundamentals.  They  held  the  univei*se 
to  l)e  a  large  suit  of  clothes,  which  invests  everything :  that  the  earth  is 
invested  by  the  air ;  the  air  is  invested  by  the  stars,  and  the  stars  are  in- 
vested by  the  primum  mobile.  Look  upon  this  globe  of  earth,  you  will  find 
it  to  bo  a  very  complete  and  fashionable  dress.  What  is  that  which  some 
call  laud,  but  a  fine  coat  faced  with  green  ?  or  the  sea,  but  a  waistcoat  of 
water  tabby  ?  Proceed  to  the  particular  works  of  the  creation,  you  will  find 
how  curious  a  journeyman  Nature  has  been  to  trim  up  the  vegetable  beaux  ; 
observe  how  sparkish  a  periwig  adorns  the  head  of  a  beech,  and  what  a  fine 
doublet  of  satm  is  worn  by  the  birch.  To  conclude  from  all,  what  is  man 
himself  but  a  microcoat,  or  rather  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  with  all  its 
trimmings  ?  As  to  his  boily  there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  but  examine  even  the 
requirements  of  his  mind,  you  will  find  them^U  contribute  in  their  order 
towards  furnishing  out  an  exact  dress :  to  instance  no  more  ;  is  not  religion 
a  cloak,  honesty  a  pair  of  shoes  worn  out  in  the  dirt,  self-love  a  surtout, 
vanity  a  shirt,  and  conscience  a  pair  of  breeches,  which,  though  a  cover," 
&c. 

"  The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is  twofold :  either, 
first,  to  serve  them  as  some  men  do  lords,  learn  their  titles  exactly,  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance  ;  or,  secondly,  which  is  indeed  the  cnoicer, 
the  profounder,  and  politer  method,  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  in- 
dex, by  which  the  whole  book  is  governed  and  turned,  like  fishes  by  the 
tail.  For  to  enter  the  palace  of  learning  at  the  great  (gate  re(mires  an  ex- 
j>enae  of  time  and  £orms ;  therefore  men  of  much  haste  and  little  ceremony 

1  Dr  Johnson  places  the  *Tale  of  a  Tub*  l)y  itself  for  "copiousness  of  images 
and  vivacity  of  diction ; "  but  others  of  his  ironical  pieces  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter.   See  the  **  Letter  to  a  Young  Poet. " 
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arc  rontont  to  got  in  bj  the  bock-door.  For  the  uUt  at»  all  in  a  liyiBg 
march,  sud  therefore  more  oMily  suhrfued  bv  stiicking  them  in  lli«  ttt. 
Thus  j.hygioiaas  discover  the  atota  of  the  whole  body,  br  conmiltiiig  obJt 
whikt  come*  from  behind.  Thiu  men  catch  knowlcd^  bv  throwing  Ihctt 
wit  an  the  posteriors  of  a  book,  as  boys  do  sparroirs,  nith  tUngiti^  nit  upon 
tlipir  tails.  Thus  huuwn  life  is  best  anderstood  by  the  wiae  man'a  role  of 
always  rugstding  the  eod." 

"  To  my  certain  knowledjie.  some  of  onr  Rrestest  wila  in  j'our  poeti™] 
way  have  not  as  much  re«l  learning'  as  woold  cover  aiiiienco  la  thy  twttoni 
of  a  basin  ;  nor  do  1  think  the  Korse  of  thftn  ;  for,  to  siieak  mv  prirace 
o]iinioTi.  I  am  for  every  rowia  working  upon  his  own  materala,  and  produc- 
ing only  what  he  can  find  within  himaclt  which  ia  commoillT  a  butter  AUxk 
than  the  owner  knows  it  to  be.  I  think  flowers  of  wit  oagllt  to  spriug,  ■> 
tlioic  in  a  garden  do,  from  tlmir  own  root  and  stem,  without  foreign  asiiat- 
anrc.  I  would  have  a  man's  wit  rather  like  a  fouatain,  that  feeds  itielf 
iuviaihiy,  than  a  river,  that  is  supplied  by  aeveml  streanui  from  abroaiL 

"  Qr  if  it  be  neoeasary,  ai  the  can-  is  with  some  barren  witH,  to  take  in  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  order  to  draw  forth  ihoir  own,  at  dry  pumps  wiU  not 
play  till  water  is  thrown  into  them  ;  in  that  neceaaily,  I  wonid  reLVjmmend 
some  of  tlte  approved  standard  author*  of  antiquity  for  jrour  perusal  as  a 

Ct  and  a  wit,  hecanw  inuBota  being  what  yon  look  for,  as  numlceji  da 
vermin  in  their  koepers^esiU,  yon  will  find  they  abound  in  gnod  olJ 
authors,  as  in  rifh  oM  dieeso.  not  in  tli-;  new  ;  ami  far  that  irason  v.ra  miiiil 
hftVfl  tbu  classita,  ctiiccJiiUy  the  ivorm-culcii  of  thi-m,  ofltu  in  jour  Laud=.  ' 

Al/e;/»ri/.~Thi!  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  and  '  GulHver'a  Travels'  are  the 
two  moat  finished  allegories  in  our  language.  Perhaps  greater 
consti'uctive  skill  .is  shown  in  the  Tale  than  in  the  Travels.  The 
Dean  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  hia  old  age,  "  What  a  genius  I 
had  when  I  wrote  that  book ! "  In  the  Travels  he  has  no  fixed 
order  to  observe,  And  can  introduce  his  satirical  allusions  when  and 
where  he  pleases ;  but  in  the  Tale  he  undertakes  to  allegorise  a 
liistury,  A  father  dies  leaving  three  sons,  Peter,  Marti5|"and  Jack 
{I'opery,  Episcopalianism,  and  Presbyterian  ism,  represented  by  the 
aiKKitle  Peter,  Martin  Iruther,  arid  Jaek  Calvin).  He  has  no  great 
jiroperty  to  bequeath,  so  he  bequeaths  them  each  a  coat  (a  system 
of  worship),  with  a  body  of  directions  how  to  preserve  iL  This 
will  of  his  represents  tlie  Bible.  The  three  sons  soon  fall  into  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  overlay  their  coats  with  all  the  fashionable 
trimmings — at  first  evading  the  will  by  ingenious  interpretations, 
but  finally -locking  it  up  and  never  referring  to  ;it  By-and-by 
Martin  and.  Jack  have  thoughts  of  reforming  ;  steal  a  copy  of  the 
will ;  and  are  kicked  out  of  doors  by  Peter.  They  then  reform  in 
earnest,  Martin  cautiously,  ,Tack  impetuously :  Martin  picking  off 
the  adventitious  gold-lace,  silver  fringes,  flame-coloured  lining,  &e., 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  garment ;  Jack  tearing  off  these 
ornamciits  with  such  violence  as  to  leave  his  coat  in  tatters.  Jack 
quarrels  with  Martin  for  his  want  of  zeal,  separates  from  him  in  a 
rage,  runs  mad,  and  sets  up  all  kinds  of  strange  doctrinei.     [The 
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bias  of  the  allegory,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  English  ChurcL] 

One  of  the  most  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
coarsest,  chaj^ters  is  the  account  of  Jack's  doctrine  of  ^Eolism 
(from  i4Colus,  the  god  of  wind).  It  is  a  satire  on  the  Puritan 
belief  in  the  special  inspiration  of  preachers  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  beginning  is  an  example  of  his  ingenuity  in  bringing  scat- 
tered i^articulars  under  a  common  idea : — 

**  The  learned  iEolists  maintain  the  original  cause  of  all  things  to  bo  'mnd, 
from  which  principle  this  whole  univereo  was  at  first  pro<luced,  and  into 
which  it  must  at  last  be  resolved  ;  that  the  same  breath  which  had  kindled 
and  blew  up  the  flame  of  nature,  should  one  day  blow  it  out.  This  is  wliat 
the  adepti  understand  by  their  anima  mundi ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit,  or 
breath,  or  wind  of  the  world ;  for,  examine  the  whole  system  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  nature,  and  you  will  find  it  not  to  be  disputed.  For  whether  you 
please  to  call  the/onmi  informans  of  man  by  the  name  of  spiritus,  animiu/^ 
afflatus^  or  aniina ;  what  are  all  these  but  several  am>ellations  for  wind, 
which  is  the  ruling  element  in  every  compound,  ana  into  which  they  all 
resolve  upon  their  corruption  ?  Farther,  what  is  life  itself  but,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  bi*eath  of  our  nostrils  ?  whence  it  is  very  justly  observed 
by  naturalists,  that  wind  still  continues  of  great  emolument  in  cei-tain  mys- 
teries not  to  bo  named,"  &c. 

The  following  seems  intended  for  an  allegorical  description  of 
General  Assemblies  among  the  Presbyterians : — 

"  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  might  behold  the  priests  among  them 
in  vast  numl)ers,  with  their  mouths  gaping  wide  against  a  storm.  At  other 
times  were  to  be  seen  several  hundreds  linked  together  in  a  circular  chain, 
with  every  man  a  pair  of  bellows  applied  to  his  neighbour's  breech,  by  which 
they  blew  up  each  other  to  the  size  of  a  tun  ;  and  for  that  reason,  uith  great 
propriety  oi  8i»eech,  ditl  usually  call  their  bodies  their  vessels.  When,  by 
these  and  the  like  performances,  they  were  grown  sufficiently  replete,  they 
would  immediately  depart,  and  disembogue,  for  the  public  good,  a  plentiful 
share  o£,their  acquirements  into  their  disciples*  chaps." 


Irony. — Of  this  art  Swift  is  a  consummate  master.  The  best 
known  si)ecimens  of  his  skill  are — *An  Argument  to  prove  that 
the  abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as  things  now 
stand,  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  and  perhaps  not 
produce  those  many  good  effects  proposed  thereby;'  and  *A 
Modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  poor  people  in 
Ireland  from  being  a  burden  to  their  parents  or  country,  and  for 
making  them  beneficial  to  the  public*  As  comparedwith  Defoe's 
irony,  the  wit  of  these  pieces  is  more  subtle  and  surpnsmg.  The 
opening  of  the  "  Argument "  is  inimitably  happy ;  he  affects  to  be 
in  a  minority,  and  apologises  for  venturing  to  oppose  the  general 
opinionj;^ 

*  *  I  am  very  sensible  what  a  weakness  and  presumption  it  is  to  reason 
against  the  general  humour  and  disposition  of  the  world.  I  remember  it 
was,  with  great  justice  and  due  regard  to  the  freedom  both  of  the  public  and 
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the  praaa,  forbidden  upon  sevtral  ponslties  to  write  or  disconne,  or  llf 
wufjci-s  Bgninst  the  Uninn  bvpu  twforo  it  iv»a  coiifirmHd  by  I^rlivuclit ;  m- 
cause  tliat  ivM  looked  upon  bs  h  design  to  opjioso  the  current  of  tlie  ))eup1«, 
wliii'li,  besiilea  the  foil;  of  it,  is  n  niiLaifest  bresch  of  the  fnnduiiu'ntBl  1» 
that  mitheH  this  majority  of  opinion  the  vasce  of  Qod.  In  like  maitner,  uul 
for  the  VBiy  same  roaiona,  it  rniiv  i)erIiaiMi  be  npither  iiafe  nor  prudent  te 
argue  agniiist  the  nboUnhing  of  CliriatUniW  at  *  juncture  wiieu  oil  puliei 
apptvir  so  nuaninidUBly  determined  upon  the  poiuC.  M  we  c&imot  but  ajljp 
from  their  kctionB,  their  discourKS.  and  their  writings.  However,  I  ipM 
not  how,  whether  from  the  ftlfeclation  of  nngularity,  or  the  perrereeuein  of 
hnmau  nfttnre,  but  so  it  anhappil;  falls  ant,  Uiat  1  cannot  be  entirely  of  thia 
opinion.  N&y,  though  I  were  sure  an  order  were  issued  for  my  inuneiliit* 
prosei^ution  by  the  Attorney-Oeiierat,  I  iihould  still  confess  that,  in  the  ptrt- 
snt  posture  of  our  alTain  at  home  or  Hbroad,  I  do  not  yet  see  the  absolute 
necea^ity  of  extirpating  the  Christian  religion  from  amoug  us. 

"This  perhaps  may  apjiear  too  great  a  paradox  eren  for  our  wise  and 
parndaxical  age  to  enilnre ;  therufore  1  shall  handle  it  vitb  all  lenileniisB, 
aiki  with  the  ntoiaat  deference  to  that  great  and  Jirofouud  majority  which  is 
of  another  8£   '' 


"  Every  candiil  reoder  will  easily  understand  my  diacourse  to  be  intendol 
ly  in  (lefiBiice  of  nominal  Christiuiity  ;  the  otiicr  having  been  for  aonie 

wholly  laid  aside  by  general  consent  as  utterly  ir ' "~"'^ 

—  Bcbemua  of  wealth  and  power. " 


In  his  "  Modeat  Proposal "  about  the  Irish  children,  he  begins 
by  a  description  of  the  miseries  of  over-population,  reminds  us  of 

"  the  prodigious  number  of  children  in  the  arms,  or  on  the  backs, 
or  at  the  heels  of  their  mothers,"  and  declares  that — 

"  Wlioever  could  find  out  a  fair,  cheap,  and  easy  method  of  making  thfse 
children  sound  useful  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  deserve  bo  well 
of  the  public  as  to  have  his  statue  set  up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation." 

He  then  puts  in  his  cl^m  to  the  distinction  of  such  a  discovery. 
He  proposes — 

"  To  provide  for  them  in  such  s  manner  as,  instead  of  being  a  charge  npo 

their  parents  or  the  parish,  or  w!~'"~~  '""'  -~'  "' '  '--  ■' '  -'-' 

lives,  they  shall  on  the  contraiy 
clothing,  of  many  thousands." 

What,  then,  is  the  scheme  1 

"  I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  of  my  acqnointance  in 
London,  that  a  young  healthy  cliild,  noil  nursed,  ia,  at  a  year  old,  a  most 
delicious,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked, 
or  boiled  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  fricassee  or  a 
ragout. 

"  I  do  therefore  huinbly  ofTer  it  to  public  consideration,  that  of  the 
lio.ooo  thildren  already  computed,  20,000  may  be  reserved  for  bt«ed, 
wliereof  ouly  one-fourth  ]>art  to  be  mates,  which  is  more  than  we  allow  to 
sheep,  black  cnttle,  or  swine ;  and  my  reason  is,  that  these  children  are 
seldom  tho  fruJta  of  marriage,  a  circumstance  not  much  r^^rded  by  onr 
savages,  therefore  one  male  will  be  sufficient  to  Mrve  four  females.     That 

the  remaining  100,000m  .,   ,       ~ 

of  quality  a: 
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'  '^  let  them  sack  plentifully  in  the  last  month,  so  as  to  render  them  |)lamp  and 

'  fat  for  a  good  table.     A  child  will  make  two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for 

i  friends  ;  and  when  the  family  dines  alone,  the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make 

(  a  reasonable  dish,  and,  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  or  salt,  will  be  very 

\  good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  in  winter. 

,'  **  I  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear,  and  therefore  very  proper  for 
\  landlords,  who,  as  they  have  already  devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to 
Jhave  the  best  title  to  the  children. 

|J|^i*Those  who  are  more  thrifty  (as  I  must  confess  the  times  require),  may 
jtiSy^e  carcase  ;  the  skin  of  which,  artiticially  dressed,  will  make  admirable 
I  gloves  for  ladies,  and  summer.^QOtgjtoififiq  gentlemen. 

**  As  to  our  City  of  Dublin ,  TlnaJfiroies^ffiiyDe  appointed  for  this  purpose  in 
]  the  most  convenient  parts  of  it,  and  butchers,  we  may  be  assurea,  will  not 
•  be  wanting ;  although  I  rather  recommend  buying  the  children  idive,  then 
.  dressing  them  hot  from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting-pigs." 

^  ^The  above  are  perhaps  the  more  horrible  details  of  this  horrible 
proposal  The  conclusion  is  a  very  fine  stroke  of  wit,  as  carrying 
out  the  consistency  of  the  irony  to  the  greatest  possible  height : — 


*'  I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I  have  not  the  l^ast  personal 
interest  in  endeavouring  to  promote  this  necessary  work,  having  no  other 
motive  than  the  public  good  of  my  country,  by  advancing  our  trade,  provid- 
ing for  infants,  relieving  the  poor,  and  giving  some  pleasure  to  the  rich.  I 
have  no  children  by  which  I  can  propose  to  get  a  single  penny,  the  youngest 
being  nine  years  old,  and  my  wife  past  child-bearing." 


QUALITIES   OF   STYLE. 

Simplicity. — "His  delight  waa  in  simplicity.  His  style  was 
well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  subtilised  by  nice 
disquisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitious sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought  learning.  .  .  . 
He  always  understands  himself,  and  his  readers  always  under- 
stand him  :  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  previous  knowledge ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  elevations  nor  to 
explore  profundities ;  his  passage  is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid 
ground,  without  asperities,  without  obstruction."  ^ 

The  Drapier  Letters  were  written  in  peculiarly  familiar  style. 
Whoever  wishes  to  model  upon  Swift  in  this  respect,  must  not  for- 
get that  his  simplicity  verges  on  coarseness. 

Clearness. — It  is  not  always  Swift's  desire  to  make  his  meaning 
distinct.  One  of  his  arts  is  to  hide  it  away  under  similitudes. 
When  he  does  wish  to  be  beyond  possibility  of  mistake,  he  knows 
how  to  accomplish  the  object  He  does  not  deal  with  subjects 
where  single  words  are  much  open  to  different  interpretations  by 
different  readers,  and  so  has  not  much  room  for  showing  his  skill 
in  preventing  ambiguity.     But  he  is  careful  to  make  his  words  fit 

1  Johnson,  Life  of  Swift 
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cln^e  to  his  idea.i,  and  often  brings  out  Ills  meaning  ^harjil}',  hj 
contrasting  it  with  what  hi;  does  not  mean. 

StrengtK — His  diction  is  emphatic  and  copious,  and  Ui9  intense 
force  of  his  satire  -is  uiisurpa^ed.  Johnnon's  saying,  that  "  bo 
pays  no  court  to  the  passions,  he  oxcites  neither  surprise  nor  ad- 
ntiratton," '  is  a  hasty  judgment  that  needs  qual ideation.  If  we 
accppt  it,  we  must  understand  by  passiou — aubUniity ;  and  by  sur- 
\\n&i)  and  admiration,  the  elevation  of  sublimity.  Nothing  could 
be  more  surprising  or  impressive  than  the  dashes  of  Swift's  wil ; 
and  of  passion,  in  one  sense,  there  is  eiiough,  and  more  than  enough, 
in  the  Drapier's  Letters : — 

"  fiood  God  !  who  ars  til*  wretch's  adriacrs!  Who  ara  his  Biipi»rt4in. 
abi'ttom,  encouTBi^iera,  or  abar?r»  t  Mr  Wood  will  oblige  me  to  talis  fnrr 
1-wncc-halfpenn^  of  liia  brass  in  every  pajnient ;  and  I  will  shoot  Mr  WrniJ 
anil  his  d«put[<»  throogh  tlie  bead,  like  Iiighirsynitui  or  bousebraikeni,  if 
tbey  dare  to  force  one  farthiDK  of  their  coiu  on  me  in  tbe  payment  of  j^'ioo. 
It  is  no  losB  of  boDonr  to  submit  lo  the  lion ;  hut  who,  with  the  Qgure  of  a 
man,  can  thlnh  with  pativnco  of  Wng  devoured  alivo  by  a  tat  f  He  hu 
laid  a  tax  npon  the  people  of  Ireland  of  17s.  at  leant  in  the  pound ;  a  lai,  1 
sny,  not  only  npon  lan<b,  bat  intcreat-rooney,  goods,  manuTairlnros,  tbe  hir* 
of'hiiudiiTBftamtn,  latwurers,  nnil  si-rinnls. 

"  Shopkeeiters,  look  to  yourselves  !"  kc. 

Piithni. — kSwift  had  such  a  hatred  of  insincere  sentiment,  and 
such  a  tendency  to  believe  every  open  profession  of  sentiment  to 
be  insincere,  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  wrote  a  word  either  of  affec- 
tion or  of  com]inasion  in  any  work  intended  for  publication.  The 
only  exceptions  that  I  have  remarked  are  in  the  Drapier  Letters, 
where  he  expresses  an  indignant  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Ireland, 
and  makes  a  lofty  profession  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  public 
sitiriL  The  Journal  to  Stelia  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye. 
There  he  indulges  without  constraint  in  infantine  expressions  of 
fondness  r  Stella  is  "  sirrah  Stella,"  "  Stellnkins,"  "  rogue  Stella," 
"pretty  Stella."  "MD,"  "little  MD,"  "dearest  MD,"  "dear, 
roguish,  impudent,  pretty  MD." 

"How  now,  sirrah,  must  I  write  in  a  morning 4|p  your  impudence  I 


■SirW.Sfottisnii 
in  wliich  either  the  ai 
department  of  poetry 
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The  Ludicrous, — He  is  pre-eminently  a  satirist ;  nobody  can  pre- 
tend to  dispute  his  title  of  the  prince  of  English  Satirista 

In  the  ludicrous  degradation  of  his  victims,  he  makes  no  affec- 
tation of  kindliness,  and  parades  rather  than  disguises  his  con- 
tempt Headers  that  are  not  subdued  by  the  charms  of  his  wit 
pronounce  him  coarse,  insolent,  unfeeling,  and  turn  from  his  pages 
with  aversion.  This  is  one  difference  between  him  and  Addison ; 
they  agree  in  being  derisive  rather  than  humorous. 

From  Addison  he  differs  still  more  in  the  extent  and  force  of 
his  satire.  Addison  has  a  few  pet  objects  of  ridicule.  Swift 
exempts  from  his  ridicule  no  profession,  no  foible,  hardly  any 
institution,  hardly  any  character.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
authors,  politicians,  wits,  demonstrative  affection,  coxcombry,  the 
behaviour  of  ladies,  bad  manners.  Popery,  Presbyterianism,  educa- 
tion, and,  one  may  say  in  general,  every  individual  that  crosses 
his  opinions — all  come  in  for  a  cut  of  his  stinging  lasL 

There  are  some  fair  specimens  of  insulting  sarcasm  among  his 
*  Thoughts  on  various  subjects :  * — 

**  Query,  whether  churches  are  not  dormitories  of  the  living  as  well  as  of 
the  dead?" 

''  Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic  and  sender  of  diseases.  Both  were 
originally  the  same  trade,  and  still  continue.*' 

"The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court  are,  always  to  keep  his 
countenance,  and  never  to  keep  his  word." 

**  A  verv  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are  pleased  with  a  few 
words  spoken  plain  by  a  parrot " 

**  A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas." 

*'  If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  resolve  never  to  complain  in  their 
works  of  critics  and  detractors,  the  next  age  would  not  know  that  they  ever 
had  any. " 

His  advice  "  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her  marriage  "  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  rough  sarcastic  counsel,  wholesome,  but  not  in 
the  slightest  accommodated  to  the  palata     Bee  p.  362. 

A  very  favourite  stroke  at  the  free-thinkers  and  the  wits  is 
to  set  forth  ironically  the  advantages  of  the  Church  and  of 
Christianity : — 

**  It  is  objected,  as  a  very  absurd,  ridiculous  custom,  that  a  set  of  men 
should  be  sutfered,  much  less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in  use  towards  the  ])ur8uit  of 
greatness,  riches,  and  pleasure,  which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all  men 
alive  on  the  other  six.  But  the  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthy  of 
so  refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter  calmly  :  I  appeal  to  the 
breast  of  any  polite  free-thinker,  w'hether,  in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  a 
predominant  j^assiou,  he  has  not  always  felt  a  wonuerful  incitement  by  re- 
flecting that  it  was  a  thing  forbidden ;  and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to 
cultivate  this  taste,  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  has  taken  special  care  that  the 
ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohibited  silks,  and  the  men  with  pro- 

2  A 
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hibited  wise.  And  indeed  it  were  to  be  wisbed  th»t  w>me  other  prulilbi- 
tions  were  piomotvd,  iu  order  to  improve  thii  plcosuras  of  the  town  ;  wticli, 
Tor  wnnt  of  >ucli  expedients,  begin  alrendy,  na  I  sm  told,  to  flag  nod  grow 
Innguid,  givint;  my  duily  tu  cruel  iurosiis  from  the  epleen." 

He  is  dissatisfied  with  modem  education : — 

'■  From  fraqnently  reflecting  upoQ  the  conrae  and  method  of  odncitina 
youth  in  this  uid  n  ueighbouring  ^kinedoDi,  with  the  (^ueral  sacneia  and 
con9oc{uoTice  thereof.  I  am  come  to  this  determiuation ;  that  edocatioa  a 
always  tlie  wsrw  iu  proportioii  to  the  wsalth  and  gtsiideur  of  the  parents ; 
nor  do  I  doubt  in  the  least,  that  U  t]>o  whole  world  were  now  under  the 
dorntnioo  of  one  mouarch  (provided  I  might  be  allowed  to  ohoow  where  he 
should  form  the  seat  of  his  empire),  the  only  son  and  heir  of  that  raooatcb 
woulii  lie  the  worst  L'docated  mortal  that  ever  wu  bom  sines  the  craatton  ; 
and  I  doubt  the  astne  prooortion  will  hold  through  all  degt«e«  and  lillea. 
frotii  an  etoperor  downwards  to  the  conmioD  gantry." 

"Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I  think  the  greatest  of  any, 
is  that  lemioiotu  costom  iu  rich  and  noble  families,  of  eutcrtaininfc  Frpncti 
tutors  in  their  haoses.  These  wrett'hed  pedogogoea  are  eiuoilicd  by  the 
father  to  take  apccinl  care  that  the  boy  shall  be  perfect  in  hii  Prenob  ;  bjr 
the  mother,  that  master  must  not  walk  till  ha  ia  hot,  dot  be  mfitand  to  pt^ 
with  other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  hii  feet,  nor  daub  his  clothet,  and  to  Me  lbs 
(IaDiring>iiiut«r  attends  constatitly  and  does  bis  duty  ;  the  father  insists  that' 
he  Iw  not  kept  too  louK  poring  an  iiis  buok,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes, 
and  of  a  weakly  conatltHtion. 


In  iiis  treatise  on  good  manners,  he  is  very  contemptooua  about 

the  practice  of  duelling  ; — 

"  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  the  legislature  make  any  new  laws 
against  tlie  practice  of  duelling ;  because  the  methods  are  easy  and  many  for 
a  wise  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engase  in  it  with  innocence. 
And  I  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies,  sharpers,  and  r«kes, 
to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of  their  own,  where  the  law  has 
not  been  able  to  find  au  expedient." 

By  nature  extremely  impatient  of  whatever  was  troublesome,  he 
hated  over-civility.  One  of  his  Tatlera  ia  a  coarse  exaggeration 
of  overdone  hospitality.  When  sneering  at  the  multiplication  of 
ceremonies,  he  relates  a  ridiculous  accident,  without  caring  to 
conceal  names: — 

"  Moiiaicur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politiea  and  manners  were 
much  of  a  size,  brought  a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a 
great  table  at  Court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  pat  on  their 
plates,  they  first  oflTcred  round  in  order  to  every  person  in  company ;  so 
that  wo  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole  dinner.  At  last 
their  two  plates  happcneil  to  encounter,  aud  with  so  much  violence  that, 
being  china,  they  broke  in  twcniy  pieces,  and  stained  half  the  company 
with  wet  swentmeats  and  cream." 

His  personal  sarcasms  are  very  contemptuous.  He  alludes  to 
Defoe  as  "the  fellow  that  was  pilloried,  I  forget  his  name."  He 
is  merciless  on  poor  John  Dennis  : — 
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"One  Dennis,  commonly  called  *the  critic,*  who  had  writ  a  threepenny 
pamphlet  a^inst  the  power  of  France,  being  in  the  country,  and  heanng  of 
a  French  pnvateer  hovering  about  the  coast,  although  he  were  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  fled  to  town,  and  told  his  friends  they  need  not  wonder  at  his 
haste ;  for  the  King  of  France,  having  got  intelligence  where  he  was,  had 
sent  a  privateer  on  purpose  to  catch  him. 

One  of  the  special  objects  of  his  pitiless  dislike  was  Burnet  the 
historian.  He  ridiculed  the  *  History  of  my  own  Times  *  under 
the  allegory  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  r.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  ParisL' 
Swift's  copy  of  the  history  has  been  preserved;  the  marginal 
comments  are  good  specimens  of  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  wit 
I  quote  one  or  two  as  they  are  given  in  Collet's  *  Relics  of 
Literature : ' — 

Preface,  p.  3.  Burnet, — **  Indeed,  the  peevishness,  the  ill-nature,  and  the 
ambition  of  many  clergymen,  have  sharpened  my  spirits  perhaps  too  much 
a^inst  them ;  so  I  vxim  my  readers  to  take  all  that  I  say  on  those  heads 
with  some  grains  of  allowance."    Swift, — '*  I  will  take  his  foaming," 

P.  28.  Burnet. — **The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  a  more  solemn  sort  of  man, 
grave  and  sober,  and  free  of  all  scandalous  vices."  Su^t, — *' As  a  man  is 
n-ee  of  a  corporation,  he  means." 
\  P.  5.  Burnet. — "Upon  the  Kind's  death,  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  son 
king,  and  sent  over  Sir  George  Wincan,  that  married  my  great  aunt,  to 
treat  i^ith  him  while  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey."  Swift, — "  Was  that  the 
reason  why  he  was  sent  ? " 

P.  163.  Burnet  (speaking  of  'Paradise  Lost*).-r**It  was  esteemed  the 
lieautifullest  and  penectest  poem  that  ever  was  writ,  at  least  in  our  lan- 
guage."   Swift, — **A  mistake!  for  it  is  in  English,** 


KINDS   OP  COMPOSITION. 

Persuasion, — Swift's  pamphlet  on  *  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies ' 
is  said  to  have  told  with  unexampled  effect ;  to  have  revolution- 
ised public  feeling,  and  overturned  a  powerful  Ministry.  For  ten 
years,  in  union  with  Germany  and  Holland,  we  had  fought  against 
the  succession  of  a  French  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  we  had 
won  four  splendid  victories,  and  yet  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make 
reasonable  overtures  of  peaca  Dazzled  by  Marlborough's  success, 
the  people  had  no  suspicion  that  the  war  was  protracted  to  fill  his 
})ockets.  Swift's  pamphlet  changed  the  aspect  of  things  as  by 
enchantment ;  it  was  read  everywhere,  and  raised  popular  indig- 
nation to  such  a  height,  that,  within  a  year  after  its  appearance, 
a  new.  Government  was  formed,  which  concluded  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Utrecht 

Johnson  thinks  that  "  the  efficacy  of  this  wonder-working  pam- 
phlet was  supplied  by  the  passions  of  its  readers ;  that  it  operated 
by  the  mere  weight  of  facts  with  a  very  little  assistance  from  the 
hand  that  produced  them."  But  the  art  of  the  pamphleteer  lay  in 
bringing  the  popular  passions  into  exercise — in  picking  out,  and 
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showing  in  strong  light,  facts  that  were  escaping  general  notice — 
in  relieving  the  public  from  the  faacination  of  niilitary  success,  &n«l 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

If  the  'Conduct  of  the  Allies'  gained  its  end  by  a  akilful  pre- 
sentation of  facta  in  a  calm  statement,  the  Drapier  Letters  wen; 
perfonnancea  of  a  very  different  kind.  A  Mr  Wood,  a  large  owner 
of  mines,  had  obtained  from  Government  a  patent  for  issuing,  under 
certain  regulations,  a  copper  coinage  of  halfjwDce  for  Ireland-  lu 
Ireland,  then  as  now,  there  was  strong  jealousy  of  England ;  and 
Swift,  striking  in  against  the  project,  took  full  advantage  of  the 
national  feeling,  l^e  need  of  a  copper  comage  wa^  glaring  and 
urgent— he  could  say  nothing  on  that  score ;  but  he  represented 
that  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  hod  previously  requested  leave 
to  coin  and  issue  the  needful  money,  and  had  been  refused.  What 
was  refused  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  bad  been  granted 
to  this  man— "a  mean  ordinary  man,  a  hardware  dealer."  Swift 
makes  no  attempt  to  argue  the  justice  of  the  proceeding.  He 
lieaps  abuae  ti])on  Wood,'  aaserta  against  him  audaciously  ground- 
less charges,  pictures  the  most  unreasonable  consequences  of  the 
measure,  and  pours  out  hot  ajipeals  to  ihe  pasaiuns  <if  hi.^i  readers. 

The  following  quotations  illustrate  the  kind  of  reasoning  he 
used  When  to  these  ludicrous  eiaggerations  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  exchange  the  simple  answer  was  made  that  nobody  would 
bo  obliged  to  take  more  than  iivepence-halfpenny  in  copper.  Swift 
blustered  about  coutining  the  liberty  of  the  subject  But  for  the 
strong  feeling  existing  against  England,  which  blinded  the  Irish 
to  every  consideration  of  reason,  the  Drapier  would  have  been 
laughed  at  As  it  was,  had  the  Government  refused  to  give 
way,  his  violent  and  hot  exaggerations  would  have  raised  an 
armed  rebellion,  and  hia  apparent  patriotism  made  him  a  na- 
tional hero: — 

"  Suppose  J'on  go  to  an  alehouse  vrith  that  base  money,  and  the  landlord 
cives  you  a  ijiiart  for  four  of  those  halfpence,  what  must  the  victualler  do  I 
his  hrewer  will  not  be  paid  in  tbflt  coin ;  or,  if  the  brewer  should  be  such  a 
fool,  the  farmers  will  not  take  it  from  them  for  their  here,  because  they  are 
bound  by  their  leases  to  pay  their  rent  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Ens- 
land  ;  which  this  is  not,  nor  of  Ireland  neither  ;  and  the  'squire  their  land- 
lord will  never  be  so  beivitched  to  take  such  trash  for  his  laud  ;  so  that  it 
r  it  stops,  it  is  the 

"  If  a  squire  has  a  mind  to  come  to  town  to  bay  clothes,  and  wine,  and 
E;itces,  for  himself  and  family,  or  perhaps  to  pass  tlie  winter  here,  lie  must 
bring  with  him  five  or  six  horses  well  laden  with  sacks,  as  the  farmers  bring 
their  com  ;  and  when  his  lady  comes  in  her  conch  to  our  sboM,  it  must  be 
folloired  by  a  car  loaded  with  Mr  Wood's  money.  And  I  nope  we  ^all 
liave  the  grace  to  take  it  for  no  mora  than  it  is  worth." 
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"And  let  me  in  the  next  place  apply  myself  particularly  to  you  who  are 
the  poorer  sort  of  tradesmen.  Perhaps  you  may  think  you  will  not  be  so 
great  losers  as  the  rich  if  these  halfpence  should  pass ;  because  you  seldom 
see  any  silver,  and  your  customers  come  to  your  shops  or  stalls  with  nothing 
but  brass,  which  you  likewise  find  hard  to  be  got.  But  you  may  take  my 
word,  whenever  this  money  gains  footing  among  you,  you  will  be  utterly 
undone.  If  you  carry  these  halfpence  to  a  shop  for  tobacco  or  brandy,  or 
any  other  thing  that  you  want,  the  shopkeeper  will  advance  his  goods 
accordingly,  or  else  he  must  break  and  leave  the  key  under  the  door.  '  Do 
you  think  I  will  sell  you  a  yard  of  tenpenny  stuff  for  twenty  of  Mr  Wood's 
halfpence  ?  no,  not  under  200  at  least ;  neither  will  I  be  at  the  trouble  of 
counting,  but  weigh  them  in  a  lump.*  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  furtlier, 
that  if  Mr  Wood's  project  should  take,  it  would  ruin  even  our  beggars  ;  for 
when  I  give  a  beggar  a  halfpenny,  it  will  quench  his  thirst,  or  go  a  good 
way  to  ml  his  belly ;  but  the  twelfth  part  of  a  halfpenny  will  do  him  no 
more  service  than  if  I  should  give  him  three  pins  out  of  my  sleeve. " 

JOSEPH  ADDISOIS^,  1672-1719. 

Speaking  of  the  age  of  William  and  Anne,  Macaulay  says — 
*'  There  was,  perhaps,  never  a  time  at  which  the  rewards  of  liter- 
ary merit  were  so  splendid,  at  which  men  who  could  write  well 
found  such  easy  admittance  into  the  most  distinguished  society, 
and  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  State."  Nobody  profited  more 
than  Addison  by  this  accident  of  the  times.  His  abilities  were 
very  soon  recognised  by  the  Whig  leaders.  The  son  of  Lancelot 
Addison,  Rector  of  Lichfield,  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  he  was  dissuaded  from  his  design  of  enter- 
ing the  Church  by  Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax, 
who  procured  him  a  pension  from  King  William,  and  sent  him  to 
travel  in  France  and  Italy  (1699-1702).  Returning  to  England  on 
the  death  of  William,  which  had  stopped  his  pension,  he  gained 
some  reputation  by  a  poem  commemorating  the  victory  of  Blen- 
heim (1704);  and,  having  thus  proved  his  value  to  a  party,  was 
in  1705  made  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Thereafter  he  held 
various  political  offices:  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Records 
of  Ireland  in  1 709 ;  Secretary  to  the  Regency  on  the  demise  of 
Queen  Anne  in  17 14;  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  under  George 
L  ;  one  of  the  Chief  Secretaries  of  State  in  171 7.  From  these 
high  posts  he  drew  a  large  income,  while  he  had  considerable 
leisure  for  writing.  He  died  in  1719,  leaving  one  daughter  by 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  married  three 
years  before,  and  who  added  little  to  his  comfort  while  he  was 
aliva 

Addison's  first  prose  composition,  his  'Dialogues  on  Medals,' 
was  written  during  his  Continental  travels.  In  1702  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  happy 
allusions  to  ancient  Roman  history  and  literature.  (  His  fame  as 
a  prose  writer  rests  on  his  contributions  to  perio(fi(^  papers — 
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the  'Taller,'  the  'Spectator,'  and  the  'Guardian.'  The  'Tatler' 
was  commenced  on  April  12,  1709,  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  under 
the  a^^aumed  UBjne  of  Isaac  BickerstofE  Addison,  who  wag  then 
ill  Ireland,  detected  the  author  by  a  paaaage  in  the  sixth  number, 
and  sbTit  hia  first  ascertained  contribution  to  Na  zo.  May  36.  The 
paj>er  appeared  three  times  a-week.  Addison  did  not  become  a 
regular  contributor  till  his  return  from  Ireland  iu  September,  The 
last  number  of  the  'Tatler'  appeared  on  January  2,  171 1.  On 
the  demiae  of  the  'Tatler,'  Steele  projected  the  ' Sjiectator,'  to  be 
issued  daily:  it  continued  from  March  i,  1711,  to  December  6, 
1712,  and  during  all  that  time  Addison  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor, writing  more  than  half  of  the  numbers.  The  '  Guardian,'  al.so 
a  daily  paper,  extended  from  March  ii  to  Octol>er  1,  1713  ;  Addi- 
son's contributions  were  chiefly  to  the  later  numbers.  In  1714 
came  out  what  ig  known  as  the  Ei^th  Volume  of  the  '  Spectator;' 
of  tlua  nearly  all  the  first  half  was  written  by  Addison. 

The  '  Tatler,'  the  '  Spectator,'  and  the  '  Guardian '  formerly  ex- 
cluded politics ;  their  professed  purpose  was  to  discuss  the  fashions 
and  manners  of  society,  the  pulpit,  the  theatre,  the  opera,  and 
general  literature  ;  in  short,  tjiey  were  open  to  all  the  subjects* 
now  discussed  in  the  '  Saturday  Heview,'  the  '  fipectalnr,'  or  xhe 
'  Exannner,'  except  politics.  In  this  respect  they  differed  from 
the  'Review'  of  Defoe,  the  real  prototy])e  of  modem  periodicals. 
But  while  they  excluded  politics  in  form,  Addison,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  many  of  his  papers  was  in  no  small  degree  influenced  by  politi- 
cal prejudices. 

Besides  these  untversally-known  performances,  Addison  wrote 
some  strictly  political  papers:  in  1707,  a  pamphlet  on  the  'Pres- 
ent State  of  the  War ; '  the  '  Whig  Examiner,'  a  weekly  tract,  not 
carried  beyond  the  fifth  number;  the  'Trial  of  Count  Tariff,'  a 
satire  on  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1 7 1 3  ;  and  '  The  Free- 
holder,' a  bi-weekly,  carried  through  55  numbers,  1715-16. 

Addison's  personal  appearance  has  not  been  very  vividly  re- 
corded. Thackeray  speaks  of  "his  chiselled  features,  pure  and 
cold."  We  know  also  that  he  vas  a  fair  man,  of  a  full  habit  of 
body,  soft  and  flabby  from  wine-bibbing  and  want  of  exerciser 
He  was  so  weakly  a  child  that  he  was  christened  on  the  day  of 
his  birth,  not  being  expected  to  live. 

The  most  general  characteristic  of  his  intellect  is  happily  ex- 
pressed by  Johnson — "  He  thinks  justly,  but  he  thinks  faintly." 
He  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  prolific  and  vigorous  Defoe.  Not 
only  had  he  little  spontaneous  activity  of  intellect,  little  impulsive- 
ness  1  this  might  be  said  of  the  cautious  and  sober  Temple.  More 
than  this,  he  had  not  sufficient  constitutional  energy  to  be  equal 
to  the  mere  effort  requisite  for  forming  a  clear  and  profoond  judg- 
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ment  on  any  question  of  difficulty.  With  his  languid  vitality,  be 
was  content  to  be  superficial  He  bad  naturally  a  fine  memory 
for  words,  and  was,  in  bis  quiet  way,  an  accurate  observer  of  wbat 
passed  before  bim.  His  cbief  intellectual  exercise  was  tbe  study 
of  "  putting  tbings  " — wbetber  tbings  tbat  be  bad  seen  and  beard, 
reflections  tbat  be  bad  made  upon  tbem,  or  tbougbts  tbat  be  bad 
met  witb  in  tbe  course  of  bis  reading.  He  bad  neitber  scholarship 
nor  original  thought — "a  fine  gentleman  living  upon  town,  not 
professing  any  deep  scholastic  knowledge  of  literature,"  and  em- 
ploying his  leisure  in  writing  elegant  periodical  articles.^ 

Like  Cowley,  be  bad  no  depth  of  sentiment  for  imagination  to 
work  upon.  Not  only  so,  but  be  was  deficient  in  constitutional 
lK>vrer  of  enjoyment ;  be  was  by  nature  shy,  irritable,  and  captious, 
sitting  in  company  reserved  and  taciturn,  until  his  cups  had  raised 
him  to  tbe  point  of  geniality.  Even  his  panegyrist  Thackeray 
admits — "  I  do  not  think  Addison's  heart  melted  very  much,  or 
tbat  be  indulged  very  inordinately  in  tbe  *  vanity  of  grieving.'  " 
"  This  great  man  was  also  one  of  tbe  lonely  ones  of  tbe  world." 
Tbe  cbief  emotion  tbat  be  cultivated  may  be  described  in  tbe 
words  of  Johnson  as  "gay  malevolence  and  satirical  humour:" 
tbe  malevolence  being  due  to  bis  constitutional  incapacity  for 
enjoyment — ^to  ill-nature,  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  tbe  words ;  while 
tbe  gaiety  or  humour  arises  chiefly  from  tbe  delicate  elegance  of 
bis  knguage,  and  tbe  writer's  pleasure  in  tbe  exercise  of  bis  gift 
His  essays  on  Milton  and  on  tbe  Pleasures  of  tbe  Imagination 
would  seem  to  show  that,  though  be  bad  not  energy  to  write  with 
sublimity  bimself,^  be  enjoyed  sublime  writing  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him ;  be  could  at  least  utter  the  formula  of  indolent 
admiration — "There  is  a  pleasure  in  what  is  great,  in  wbat  is 
beautiful,  and  in  wbat  is  new." 

Although  engaged  in  politics,  be  bad  no  natural  gifts  for  active 

'  "  With  reference  to  Addison  in  particular,  it  is  time  to  correct  the  popular 
notion  of  his  literary  character,  or  at  least  to  mark  it  bv  severer  lines  of  distinc- 
tion. It  is  already  pretty  well  known  that  Addison  had  no  very  intimate  ac- 
quointance  with  the  literature  of  his  own  country.  It  is  known,  also,  that  he  did 
not  think  such  an  acquaintance  any  ways  essential  to  the  character  of  an  elegant 
scholar  and  lUUraieur.  Quite  enough  he  found  it,  and  more  than  enough  for 
the  time  he  had  to  spare,  if  he  could  maintain  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the 
foremost  Latin  poets,  and  a  very  slender  one  indeed  with  the  Grecian.  How 
slender,  we  can  see  in  his  Travels." — De  Quincey,  xv.  8. 

2  *'  Though  Addison  generally  hated  the  impassioned,  and  shrank  from  it  as 
from  a  fearful  thing,  yet  this  was  when  it  combined  with  forms  of  life  and  fleshly 
realities  (as  in  dramatic  works),  but  not  when  it  combined  with  elder  forms  of 
eternal  aostractions.  Hence  he  did  not  read,  and  did  not  like,  Shakspeare  —the 
music  was  here  too  rapid  and  lifelike  ;  but  he  sympathised  profoundly  with  the 
solemn  cathedral-chanting  of  Milton.  An  appeal  to  his  sympathies  which  ex- 
acted ([uick  changes  in  those  svmpathies  he  could  not  meet,  but  a  more  station- 
ary key  of  solemnity  \iedbmld.  — ^De  Quincey,  vii.  56.  This  is  explained  by  his 
want  of  constitutional  energy,  and  consequent  incapability  of  supporting  ex- 
citement. 
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life.  He  raald  not  have  made  his  own  position  ;  the  accident  of 
the  times  rendered  literary  aervice  valuable,  and  he  was  virtofllly 
nothing  more  than  the  literary  retainer  end  proline  of  the  leaders 
of  a  jiarty.  Hia  easy  indolent  habits,  with  aome  other  features  of 
hia  character,  appear  in  the  following  sketch  by  Johnson  : — 


Hia  thJef  compBJuiaDa  i 
v£iisiit,  and  Colonel  B 
fasted.  Be  studied  all  morninc; ;  tlien  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  ait;r- 
wanla  to  Biitton'e.  Button  Iiad  boen  a  Heryant  in  thpConnteisof  Warwiik'i 
family,  vho,  nudnr  the  patrotnigo  of  Addison,  kept  b  coffee-house  on  tbc 
aouth  side  of  Russell  Street,  about  two  doora  ttmn  Coveitt  Gftrden.  HeK  tt 
was  thnt  the  vita  of  the  time  used  to  aasenihlo.  It  it  said,  vhen  Adi&oii 
had  BufferBd  any  yoiation  from  the  Countess,  he  withdrew  the  comnny 
from  Button's  house.  From  the  vofTee-hoiwa  he  went  agnia  to  n  tarem, 
wliero  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  mnch  wine.  In  th«  bottle  diseoolcnt 
sei^ks  for  minfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfalncss  for  nmUdi-nn,  It 
it  nut  iinlilEeiy  that  Addison  waa  flr&t  suducod  ta  oxecsa  by  tlie  matnunifiaion 
B'hiih  he  obtained  from  the  servile  tiniidily  of  liis  soWr  hours." 

Hia  conduct  generally  was  marked  by  great  prudence.  He  nade 
few  enemies.  He  was  at  great  paina  to  conciliate  Swift  "  Q!  his 
virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  that  the  resentment  of  part^  has 
transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime."  Yet  his  irritable  tenper 
was  not  under  thorough  control  On  one  occasion  he  put  an 
execution  in  force  against  Steele  for  a  hundred  pounds  tha;  his 
improvident  friend  had  borrowed,  and  he  haa  never  been  cleared 
of  the  charge  of  jealous  intriguing  against  Pope.  De  Quincey,  in 
hia  '  Life  of  Pope,'  aaya  that  "  Addison's  petty  manceuvring  agunst 
Pope  proceeded  entirely  from  malignant  jealousy.  That  Ad(UBOD 
was  more  in  the  wrong  even  than  has  generally  been  supposed, 
and  Pope  more  thoroughly  innocent  as  well  ae  more  generous,  we 
have  the  means  at  a  proper  opjiortunity  of  showing  decisively." 

Opinions. — In  practical* politics  he  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
Whigs.  In  1707  he  elaborately  justified  the  war  with  France, 
maintaining  that  France  and  Britain  were  natural  enemies.  He 
strongly  supported  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  turned  his 
most  malicious  and  unqualified  ridicule  against  the  "  Pretender  " 
and  his  foreign  adherents.  With  equal  animosity  he  satirised  the 
Tory  country  gentlemen,  or  Tory  fox-huntera,  as  he  delighted  to 
nickname  them. 

Party  jiolitica,  as  we  have  said,  had  no  place  in  the  'Tatler,'  the 
'Spectator,'  and  the  'Guardian.'  The  professed  object  of  our 
author  in  these  periodicals  was  "  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out 
of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,"  and  "to  bring  philosophy  out 
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of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  co£f(^house8.'' 

The  minor  immoralities  that  he  attacked  were  such  as  affecta- 
tion, presumption,  foppery,  fashionable  extravagance,  upstart  vul- 
garity. As  "  vices  "  of  the  same  class,  he  contrived  to  satirise  the 
rustic  manners  of  the  objects  of  his  constant  aversion,  the  Tory 
squires,  "who  had  never  seen  anything  greater  than  themselves 
for  twenty  years." 

In  criticising  polite  literature,  he  gave  his  opinions  on  the 
Opera,  on  Tragedy,  on  True  and  False  Wit,  on  Sappho,  on  Ovid, 
on  Milton,  and  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  He  "  decided 
by  taste  rather  than  by  principles ; "  and  the  taste  of  such  a  man, 
while  elegant  in  the  highest  degree,  had  a  tendency  to  be  captious 
and  narrow.  He  sneered  at  the  scenery  and  stage-machinery  both 
of  the  opera  and  of  the  theatre,  considering  that  the  effect  upon 
the  audience  should  be  produced  mainly  by  the  language  of  the 
play.  He  ridiculed  the  use  of  Italian  in  the  opera ;  for  which 
De  Quincey  makes  some  game  of  him.  Under  False  Wit  he 
reckoned  Puns,  Anagrams,  Acrostics,  Chronograms,  Crambo,  and 
other  agreeable  ingenuities.  In  the  case  of  Milton,  his  application 
of  Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry,  and  his  selection  of  fine  pas- 
sages, have  the  credit  of  first  drawing  general  notice  to  *  Paradise 
Lost'  ^  His  papers  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  have  no 
analytic  value ;  he  gets  no  farther  than  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
beholding  the  great,  the  beautiful,  and  the  new. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 

Vocahvlary, — Were  we  to  judge  from  the  papers  on  Milton,  we 
should  pronounce  Addison's  command  of  language  rather  under 
than  above  the  average  of  eminent  literary  men.^  He  is  constantly 
repeating  the  same  epithets — "  inexpressibly  beautiful,"  "  wonder- 
fully poetical,"  "  wonderfully  .fine  and  pleasing."  Upon  lighter 
themes  his  vocabulary  is  more  varied.  Choiceness  and  not  pro- 
fusion is  at  all  times  his  characteristicf ;  yet  we  find  him  varying 
his  expression  with  the  greatest  ease  on  simple  themes.  Thus,  in 
his  pai)er  in  fhe  *  Lover  upon  the  female  passion  for  china-ware, 
he  describes  it  with  considerable  variety — "  brittle  ware,"  "  frail 
furniture,"  "  perishable  commodity,"  "  all  china-ware  is  of  a  weak 
and  transitory  nature,"  "  the  fragility  of  china  is  such  as  a  reason- 
able being  ought  by  no  means  to  set  its  heart  upon." 

1  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Addison  was  the  first  to  discern  Milton's  excel- 
lence. This  is  saying  too  much.  Defoe  had  praised  Milton  several  ^ears  before ; 
and  Steele,  in  one  of  nis  early  '  Tatlers,'  had  expressed  his  admiration. 

2  Lord  Lytton  is  of  opinion  that  Addison's  command  of  expression  was  not 
first-rate. 
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SetUeaca. — Among  our  classic  prose  writers,  Addiaon  is  tlw 
standing  example  of  a  loose  style.  He  ia  oatentatiously  eaay  and 
Hawing,  making  no  effort  to  be  periodic,  bot  rather  studiously 
avoiding  the  periodic  structure;  In  his  expository  papers,  when 
Lg  in  not  Bxpresaly  aiming  at  jioint,  he  takes  the  utmost  freedom 
in  adding  clauses  of  explanation  and  amplification  after  he  hai 
made  a  full  statement    Thus — 

"  Ereirthing  that  ia  new  or  imcammoD  nuaosa  pleasure  in  the  ima^uiatJoni 
iwcaugo  it  fills  the  soul  witb  an  ngrcHihlu  surprtec,  gTHtifiBS  its  puriasil;, 
and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  txifore  poHseat.     Wo  are  iLd^Ml  M   T 
often  conreraaut  with  one  aet  of  objects,  and  tired  ont  with  >o  inui)'  repeated   I 
ahowa  of  the  asme  thins^,  that  wbateTer  ia  new  or  uuccmuioti  coatiibum  a 
tittle  to  vary  human  life,  snd  to  divert  uur  minds  for  a  wliilc,  with  At 
Itmngenesa  of  its  eppeDirance :  it  aervei  db  for  a  kind  of  refiunhmeut,  and   I 
tnkta  off  from  that  aatiet;  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  iu  our  usual  and  ardl-    '' 
nary  cnterliiiinieiits."  [ 

Here  the  Htmcture  ia  very  loose,  and  the  easy  way  of  adding     | 
clause  to  clause  betrays  the  writer  into  not  a  little  confusion, 
ivliich  we  shall  notice  in  the   proper   place.      The  following  ii 
another  example  of  a  loose  tautologoua  sentence ; — 

"  They  here  began  to  brentlie  a  delicions  kind  of  ether,  and  saw  all  the 
ficldn  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that  made  them  re- 
flect with  satisfaction  on  their  past  toils,  and  diffused  a  secret  joy  through 
tlie  whole  assembly,  which  showed  itself  in  every  look  and  feature." 

The  vice  of  this  careless  structure,  which  within  proper  limits 
is  not  without  its  advantages,  is  the  misplacing  of  clauses.  The 
two  following  examples  are  from  Irving's  '  Elements  of  Com- 
jxisitiou : ' — 

"  Tim  kind  of  wit  waavery  much  in  vogne  among  our  countrymen,  about 
nn  age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  being  witty." 

Here  the  clause  "about  an  age  or  two  ago"  comes  very  awk- 
wardly between  the  relative  and  its  antecedent,  and  would  be 
much  better  disposed  of  at  the  beginning — "  About  an  age  or  two 
ago,  this  kind  of  wit,"  ic. 

■'  The  Knight,  seeing  bis  habitation  reduced  to  »o  amall  a  compass,  and 
Iiimsetr  in  a  manner  sliut  out  of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  Hung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his 

Irving  remarks  that  here  the  clause  "  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  "  ia  so  placed  as  to  be  amhiguotia,  and  proposes  to  remedy 
this  by  another  arrangement  —  namely,  "  seeing  his  habitation, 
&Q.,  the  Knight,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered  all  the 
apartments,"  &c.  This  gets  rid  of  the  ambiguity,  but  is  rather 
a   clumsy  arrangement ;  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  the 
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clause  of  time — "  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  KDight," 
&c. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  papers  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
that  the  inconvenience  of  this  loose  style  is  felt,  and  there  chiefly 
because  it  goes  along  with  a  vague  and  rambling  train  of  thought 
On  a  light  theme  he  is  often  smart  and  pointed,  as  will  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  in  the  examples  of  his  Wit. 

Even  in  the  expository  papers  there  are  occasional  touches  of 
pointed  expression.  In  the  following  we  see  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression that  are  very  largely  used  by  Johnson: — 

'*  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures  that 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.     He  can  converse  with  apiclure  and 
find  an  offreectble  companion  in  a  statue.     He  meets  with  a  secret  refresh- 
ment in  a  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of 
fields  and  meadows  than  another  does  in  the  possession  " 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  makes  the  effort  of  a  careful 
balanced  comparison.  The  following  compaiison  between  Homer 
and  Virgil  is  from  a  paper  where  he  exhibits  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Ovid  as  specimens  respectively  of  "  what  is  great,  what  is  beauti- 
ful, and  what  is  new."  It  is  a  much  simpler  comparison  than 
either  Temple's  or  Pope's,  being  more  superficial — dealing  with 
fewer  circumstances ;  besides,  it  is  less  just,  the  facts  xbeing  ad- 
apted to  suit  the  author's  theory: — 

**  Homer  is  in  his  province  when  he  is  describing  a  battle  or  a  multitude, 
a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his 
Elysium  or  carrying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's  epithets  gener- 
ally mark  out  what  is  ^reat,  Virgil's  what  is  a^eable.  Nothing  can  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  iEneid."  [Here  the  passages  are 
quoted].  "  Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike  and  terrible  ;  Virgil 
has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  has  taken 
paiticular  care  to  make  his  hero 


And  save  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breathed  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face. 

In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime  ideas,  and,  I  believe,  has 
raised  the  imagination  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I 
shall  only  instance  Horace,  who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  first  hint  of 
any  passage  in  t]|e  '  Iliad'  or  'Odyssey,'  and  always  rises  above  himself 
when  he  has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his 
*i£neid,'  all  the  pleasing  scenes  his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting;  and 
in  his  '  Georgics,  has  given  us  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  land- 
scapes that  can  be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms 
of  bees." 

QUALITIES  OF  STYLE. 

Simplicity  has  always  been  alleged  as  a  great  merit  of  Addison's 
style — "  familiar,"  says  the  imperious  dictator,  "  but  not  coarse." 
**  His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave  subjects 
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not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling,  pare  withoat  scrnpn- 
losity,  and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration  ;  always  equable, 
always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.  Addi- 
son never  deviates  from  his  track  to  anatcb  a  gnu:e  ;  he  seeks  ao 
ambitious  omamenta,  and  tries  no  hazardous  innovations." 

To  this  merit  in  the  expository  papers,  there  are  consideiafale 
drawbacks.  1  would  not  insist  with  De  Quiccey  on  his  superficial 
treatment  of  Milton  and  of  the  Ima^nation.  It  is  probably  but 
a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  "  the  man  of  all  that  ever 
lived  most  hostile  even  to  wliat  was  good  in  pedantry,  to  it'< 
tendencies  towards  the  profound  in  erudition,  towards  minute 
precision,  and  the  non  -  popular ;  .  .  .  the  champion  of  all 
that  is  easy,  natural,  superficial."  And  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
that  if,  as  he  boasted,  ne  brought  "  Philosophy  out  of  closeta 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assem- 
blies, at  tea-tables  and  coffee-houses,"  it  certainly  was  Philosophy 
in  a  very  diluted  form.  But  in  a  periodical  such  as  the  '  Specta- 
tor '  the  superficiality  and  dilution  were  not  out  of  place;  "an 
instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks,  b«ng 
superficial,  might  be  easily  uiiderstond,  and  being  just,  might 
prepare  the  mind  for  iiiuro  attainmeut««." 

Still,  it  should  be  possible,  without  going  into  more  abstruse 
considerations,  to  moke  such  papers  as  those  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination  not  only  more  accurate,  but  even  more  intelligible 
and  more  easily  remembered. 

One  great  miprovement  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  papers 
more  ijerspicuous  would  be  to  state  explicitly  their  real  cKar- 
acter;  to  lower  their  pretensions;  to  declare  them  to  be  not  a 
philosophic  explanation  of  testhetic  pleasures,  but  an  enumera- 
tion of  objects  that  give  pleasure  to  the  imagination  as  being 
great,  beautiful,  or  new.  Were  this  done,  the  reader  would  go 
on  smoothly : — receiving  first  an  account  of  pleasing  objects  in 
nature ;  then  In  artificial  works,  gardens,  and  buildings ;  then  in 
the  Fine  Arts,  statuary,  painting,  music,  poetry,  history,  natural 
l>hilosophy.  Once  aware  that  the  papera  were  nothing  more 
than  a  catalogue  of  things  "  apt  to  affect  the  imagination,"  the 
reader  could  pass  lightly  over  the  moral  reflections  and  crude 
attempL^  at  deejier  explanation,  as  being  but  irregular  excres- 
cences upon  the  plan. 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  real  character  and  value  of  the  papers — 
the  divisions  become  simple  only  when  looked  upon  in  this  light ; 
and  had  the  author  consulted  the  ease  and  instruction  of  the 
reader,  he  would  have  indicated  this  at  the  beginning,  and  re- 
peated the  indication  as  he  went  on.  But  the  truth  is  that  be 
did  not  know  their  real  character — he  imagined  he  was  going 
deeper  than  he  really  went ;  and  in  perplexing  the  reader  with  a 
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futile  straining  after  explanation,  he  was  but  repeating  his  own 
perplexity. 

A  good  deal  might  be  done  to  make  the  papers  more  exady 
without  going  deeper  into  the  matter. 

His  statements  are  frequently  ambiguous.     For  example 


'*  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark 
room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other 
to  a  park. " 

This  gives  as  good  an  opening  for  ingenious  conjecture  as  the 
most  involved  passages  in  the  ancient  classics;  a  collection  of 
such  passages  would  be  no  mean  substitute  for  classical  discipline 
of  the  ingenuity.  At  first  sight  one  wonders  how  he  could  see  a 
picture  in  a  dark  room,  and  what  the  river  and  the  park  had  to  do 
iiith  it  If  the  ingenious  student  refer  to  the  context,*  he  may  be 
able  to  see  the  meaning  without  the  help  of  a  commentator ;  but 
if  so,  he  must  be  very  ingenious  indeed.  As  an  example  not  so 
hopelessly  puzzling,  but  very  misleading,  take  the  following  open- 
ing of  one  of  the  Essays,  marking  an  important  transition  in  the 
subject : — 

* '  I  at  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  into  such  as  arise  from 
objects  that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  our  eyes, 
and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely  by  its  own  opera- 
tions,  or  on  occasion  of  something  without  us,  as  statues  or  descriptions. 
We  have  already  considered  the  first  division,  and  shall  therefore  enter  on 
the  other,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  have  called  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination." 

The  first  sentence  states  the  two  divisions :  let  the  reader  try  to 
discover  them  without  reading  through  the  whole  paper,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  expression  misleads  him.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  recast  the  sentence,  which  might  lead  to  an  irrelevant  scru- 
tiny of  the  division  itself,  the  following  modification  will  make 
the  meaning  plainer: — 

*'  I  at  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  into  such  as  arise  from 
objects  that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  and  such  as  arise  from  objects  that, 
onco  having  entered  in  at  our  eyes,  are  afterwards,"  &c. 

Another  breach  of  accuracy,  too,  often  committed  in  these 
papers  on  the  Imagination,  is  to  repeat  the  same  statement  in 
a  different  form  as  if  it  were  a  different  statement  Look  back 
for  an  example  of  this  tautology  to  a  passage  quoted  amon^  the 
Sentences  (p.  378) — "  Everything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  Ac. 
In  the  first  sentence  three  expressions  are  identical,  and  the  fourth 
is  only  slightly  different — "  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in 
the  imagination,"  "  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,' 
"  gratifies  its  curiosity,"  "  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 

^  Spectator,  No.  414.    The  Essays  on  the  Imagination  are  reprinted  separately. 
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before  poaseat : "  —  yet  the  three  last  of  those  expressions  are 
given  as  the  espknation  of  iLe  first  So  much  confused  feeble 
neas  we  discover  when  we  take  the  sentence  to  pieces  with  chari- 
table latitude — "a  novelty  is  a^eeable  when  it  is  agreeable." 
Were  we  to  take  the  sentence  in  its  grammatical  strictness,  we 
should  find  him  affirming  a  more  queatiouable  principle — namely, 
that  "every  novelty  is  agreeable."  The  second  sentence  in  this 
passage  is  equally  unfitted  for  close  examination. 

He  makes  comparatively  little  use  of  contrast  for  the  purpose  ef 
giving  clearness  to  his  views.  This  makes  his  pages  smoother  read- 
ing for  such  as  are  averse  to  the  trouble  of  close  thinking  and  dw- 
like  squareness  of  form ;  but  it  is  no  small  drawback  to  perspicuity. 
At  least  when  he  does  maie  a  contrast,  the  form  ought  to  be  clear, 
and  very  often  it  is  not     Thus— 

"  By  greataesB  1  do  not  nuly  moan  tbo  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  ihe 
largymiss  of  a  wliola  view  " — 
should  be — 

"  Ky  preBtnoea  I  mean  not  only  the  balk  of  a  ainglo  object,  hat  the  Inrge- 
T1PS.S  of  ft  whcls  riPiv  ;  " 

or,  more  perspicuously — 

"  I  apply  the  term  greatness  to  awholo  viewaawell  as  to  i  single  object." 

"  I  must  CDtifeaa,  after  hnviag  surveyed  the  antiquities  sboat  Naples  and 
Rome,  I  cannot  but  thijik  that  our  admiration  of  them  doa  not  ao  mtuA  arUt 
otU  o/Ouir  greatness  as  unaymvumitaa." 

This  should  be — "  Arises  not  so  much  from  their  greatness  as 
from  their  uncommonness." 

Take  yet  another  example  of  this  careless  use  of  the  forms  of 
contrast — 

"  There  is  as  much  difference  between  comprehending  a  thought  clothed 
in  Cicero's  lanjmage.  and  that  of  an  ordinary  writer,  as  between  seeing  an 
object  by  the  light  of  a  taper  and  the  light  ol  the  sun." 

Here  the  form  of  the  expression  implies  exactly  the  oppoute  of 
what  he  means. 

Sometimes,  from  an  affectation  of  polite  ease,  he  does  not  choose 
the  aptest  word.     Thus^ 

"  Those  who  look  into  Homer  are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising 
one  above  another,  and  im/rrcrviiig  in  horror  to  the  conclusion  of  tho  '  Iliad.' 
Mi]toD' a  Jujlu  of  the  augeU  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty." 

Such  improprieties  are  a  source  of  feebleness  rather  than  of  con- 
fusioa  As  a  rule,  Addison's  papers,  particularly  those  on  lighter 
themes,  are  distingui.shed  by  the  aptness  of  the  phraseology.  The 
chief  thing  that  tempts  him  to  err  is  the  study  of  eleganca 
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Strength  is  not  a  feature  of  Addison's  prose.  He  has  neither 
sublimity  nor  vigour :  "  a  model "  as  Johnson  says,  "  of  the  middle 
style,"  **  always  equable,  always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or 
pointed  sentences." 

In  the  matter  of  Pathos  he  is  very  unlike  his  warm-hearted 
coadjutor  Steela 

The  Ludicrous. — It  is  upon  the  witty  vein  in  his  writings  that 
Addison's  fame  is  durably  founded.  His  elegant  satires  on  the 
manners  of  his  time  will  be  read  with  delight  when  his  grave  essays 
are  glanced  at  as  productions  that  made  no  small  noise  on  their 
j&rst  appearance,  but  were  too  superficial  to  be  permanent 

He  is  the  great  English  example  of  polite  ridicule.  The  poig- 
nancy of  his  sarcasm  is  so  disguised  and  softened  by  elegance  of 
language,  ingenuity  of  wit,  and  a£fectation  of  kindliness,  that  he  is 
often  pointed  out  as  a  crowning  instance  of  amiable  humour.  The 
error  would  probably  have  less  often  been  committed  had  he  not 
been  conjoined  with  Steele,  a  writer  of  genuinely  amiable  humour. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  an  error,  and  one  that  needs  little  dis- 
cernment for  its  discovery.  Not  a  single  paper  of  Addison's  can 
be  pointed  out  that  does  not  contain  some  stroke  of  malice — "  gay 
malevolgnce,"  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  malevolenca  The  wit  and 
polish  are  exquisite.  The  satire  is  usually  pointed  at  classes,  and 
not  at  individuals ;  if  it  is  pointed  at  individuals,  they  are  not  real 
personages,  but  imaginary  types  of  classes.  He  sometimes  affects 
kindliness  for  the  object  of  his  shafts.  All  these  arts  keep  the 
sufferer  out  of  view,  and  enable  us  to  eiyoy  the  witty  sallies  with- 
out scruple.  Still,  in  characterbing  his  humour,  the  critic  must 
not  sink  the  fact  that  it  is  at  basis  malicious — ^it  is  "  humorous 
satire."  If  we  call  it  amiable  humour,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  humour  that  may  be  amiable  to  the  reader  or  hearer, 
but  is  far  from  appearing  amiable  to  the  object. 

In  exemplifying  his  satire,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  Criticism, 
Politics,  and  Society. 

In  No.  5  of  the  *  Spectator,'  he  opens  his  batteries  on  the  scenery 
and  stage-machinery  of  the  opera : — 

"  As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary 
fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder ;  and,  as  I  was 
wondering  with  inyself  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very 
luckily  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking 
him  what  he  had  upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  buying 
sparrows  for  the  opera.  'Sparrows  for  the  opera,*  says  his  friend,  licking 
his  lips,  *what,  are  they  to  be  roasted?'  *No,  no,*  says  the  other,  *  they 
are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  and  to  fly  about  the  stage. ' 
This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  immediately 
bought  the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  that  the  sparrows  were  to 
act  the  part  of  singing-birds  in  a  dehglitful  grove ;  thougn  upon  a  nearer 
enquiry  I  found  the  sparrows  put  the  same  trick  upon  the  audience  that  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all  practised  upon  his  mistress  ;  for  though  they  flew  in  sight, 
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tho  music  proceeded  fram  a  ronsort  or  flagmlots  iind  bLrd-callB  vhifb  ttat 
plantEd  behind  the  Kcenva.  .  .  .  But  tfl  returu  to  the  spamws  ;  then 
IiHVp  been  go  mwiy  fligbla  of  tliem  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that  it  ia  tforrd 
tlie  bouao  will  never  get  rid  oT  thorn ;  and  that  in  other  plays  they  make 
their  CDtrOiDce  in  very  improper  scenes,  so  fw  to  lie  snen  flying  in  a  lailj't 
bed-chamber,  or  perching  upon  a  hin^H  throne  ;  besides  the  iaconTenieun* 
B-hich  the  heads  of  the  audience  may  sometiraBs  suHbt  from  thum." 

Writing  of  English  translations  of  Italian  operas,  and  maliciotuij 
remarking  on  the  blundera  of  the  translators,  he  aays  ; — 

"  I  remombcr  an  Italian  verse  that  ran  tbns  word  for  void — 
And  tDrneil  oi;  ngi  Inln  pitf ; 
wliich  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  translated — 

And  Into  pity  turned  my  nge. 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pily  in  the  Italian,  fell 
upon  the  word  ragr  in  the  English,  ani{  the  aogty  sounds  that  were  torntd 
to  rage  in  tlie  originnl  were  nisde  to  express  pity  in  the  tranalutiou.  It 
oftentimes  happened  likewise,  that  the  baeat  uoles  in  the  air  fell  ujion  the 
most  insignificBut  vords  in  the  senlencp.  1  have  known  the  word  and  pnr- 
Bucl  througli  the  whole  nimut,  hare  been  enl«rtainsd  with  many  a  melo- 
dious Che,  and  have  hesra  the  must  heaotiful  graces,  quavers,  anif  diTisiOTiB 
l>cstowe<i  upon  Ihan,  for,  niLd  from,  to  Ihe  eternal  honour  of  our  Enplish 
particlep. " 

This  exquisitely-worded  criticism  ia  somewhat  malicious  towards 
the  poor  singers  and  their  audience;  the  satire  was  no  doubt  whole- 
some, and  the  arch  satirist  could  plead  the  sanction  of  good  sense, 
but  there  is  not  much  amiability  in  the  spirit  of  such  ridicule.  His 
ridicule  of  the  Tory  squires  ia  by  no  means  so  dehcata  He  had 
carefully  studied  the  character,  with  the  sharp  insight  of  inveterate 
dislike,  and  exposes  all  the  weak  points  of  their  rusticity  with  un- 
merciful exaggeration.  One  of  his  first  contributions  to  the  '  Tatler ' 
ia  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  bJm  in  his  own  apartment  by  Sir  Harry 
Quickset,  Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow,  Knight,  Thomas  Rentfree,  Esquire, 
Justice  of  the  Quorum,  Andrew  Windmill,  Esquire,  and  Mr  Nicholas 
Doubt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's  grandsoa  He  had  been 
forewarned  of  hia  distinguished  company  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Harry's 
steward ; — 

"  The  hour  of  nine  was  come  tbia  morning,  and  I  had  no  sooner  set  chairs, 
hy  the  steward's  letter,  and  fixed  my  tea-ei[uipace,  but  I  beard  a  knock  at 
my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered ;  after  which  followed  a 
long  silence,  which  was  broke  at  last  by,  '  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  think  1 
know  bettor  ;'  and  another  voice,  '  If  ay,  good  Sir  Giles.'  I  lookol  out  from 
my  window,  and  saw  the  good  company  all  with  their  hats  off,  and  arms 
spread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  .  .  .  But  they  are  now  got  to 
my  chamber-door,  and  I  saw  my  old  friend  Sir  Harry  enter.  I  met  him 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  so  reverend  a  vegeCnble  ;  for,  you  are  to  know, 
that  is  my  sense  of  a  peison  who  remains  idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  s 
century.  I  got  him  with  great  success  into  his  chair  by  the  Bn,  without 
throwing  down  any  of  my  cups.    ...    1  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  stood 
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cheek  by  jowl,  to  desire  the  squire  to  sit  down  before  the  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum, to  the  DO  small  satisfaction  of  the  former,  and  resentment  of  the  latter." 
[On  the  squire's  refusing  to  take  tea,  the  steward  proposed  an  adioumment 
to  some  public-house.]  '*  We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir  Harry  filed 
otf  from  the  left,  very  discreetly,  countermarching  behind  the  chairs  towards 
the  door.  After  him.  Sir  Giles  in  the  same  manner.  The  simple  squire 
made  a  sudden  start  to  follow;  but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped 
between  upon  the  stand  of  the  stairs.  A  maid  going  up  with  coals,  made 
us  halt,  and  put  us  into  such  confusion  that  we  stood  all  in  a  heap,  without 
any  visible  possibility  of  recovering  our  order.  .  .  .  We  were  fixed  in 
this  perplexity  for  some  time,  until  we  heard  a  very  loud  noise  in  the  street; 
and  Sir  Harry  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to  make  them  move,  said  *it  was  fire.' 
Upon  this,  all  ran  down  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  order  or  ceremony, 
into  the  street,  where  we  drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off  down 
Steer  Lane  ;  the  impertinent  templar  driving  us  before  him  as  in  a  string, 
and  pointing  to  his  acquaintance  who  passed  by." 

Another  of  his  rustic  characters  in  the  *  Tatler '  is  Tom  Bellfrey, 
the  fox-hunter,  who  gives  an  imitation  of  a  fox-chase  in  a  London 
drawing-room,  and  "  calls  all  the  neighbouring  parishes  into  the 
squara''  The  most  frequently  quoted  of  these  caricatures  is  the 
"  Tory  Fox  -  hunter,"  drawn  with  unsparing  skill  in  the  *  Free- 
holder.'    Upon  this  character  Dr  Nathan  Drake  remarks : — 

*  *  The  character  of  the  Tory  Fox-hunter  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  every 
respect  less  amiable  and  respectable  than  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ; 
we  neither  love  nor  esteem  him ;  for,  instead  of  the  sweet  and  benevolent 
temper  of  the  knight,  we  are  here  presented  with  a  vulgar,  rough,  and 
totally  uneducated  squire,  whose  credulity  and  absurd  prejudices  are  not 
softened  down  or  relieved  by  those  mild  and  tender  feelings  which  so  greatly 
endear  to  us  almost  every  incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  Roger." 

Yet  Addison's  share  in  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  is  really  a  cari- 
cature of  rusticity,  not  one  whit  better -natured  than  the  Fox-\ 
hunter.  We  shall  notice  more  fully,  in  treating  of  Steele,  that  i 
"  the  sweet  and  benevolent  temper,"  "  the  mild  and  tender  feel-  j 
ings,"  are  Steele's  contributions  to  the  character  of  the  knight/ 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  Addison  has  profited  by  his 
alliance  with  Steela 

His  character  of  Will  Wimble  is  a  sharp  and  considerably  over- 
charged satire  on  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.  While  he 
professes  deep  compassion  that  *'so  good  a  heart  and  such  busy 
hands  were  wholly  employed  in  trifles,"  he  exposes  those  trifling 
occupations  with  anything  but  a  loving  hand.  Will  "generally 
lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  superintendent  of  his  game ;  "  "  is 
extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man  ;  " 
"  is  a  gc)od-natured,  officious  fellow ; "  "  carries  a  tulip-root  in  his 
pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 
couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
country."  This  is  said  to  be  "  the  case  of  many  a  younger  brother 
of  a  great'  family,  who  had  rather  see  their  children  starve  like 

2b 
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their  qimlity,"  To  profess  compasaion  after  drawing  such  a  piclnie 
ia  to  add  keenness  to  the  sting. 

Of  his  satires  on  society,  very  short  ejcamples  must  sufSca  Any 
of  his  papers  will  illustrate  the  poignancy  of  the  strokes,  and  the 
exceeding  delicacy  and  ingenuity  of  the  cipresiaioii.  Perhaps  the 
nioat  characteristic  examples  of  this  vein  of  his  satire  are  seen  iS\ 
his  delicate  application  of  caustic  to  the  foibles  of  women.  He ) 
was  aaimated  by  nothing  like  Steele's  chivalrous  gallantry  W 
wards  the  sei.  Take  the  following  on  the  female  passion  for 
china,  hia  contribution  to  Steele's  rfiort-lived  'Lover:* — 

"  There  DiTC  ao  inclinatioDB  in  Bomeii  wWcb  more  tnrprise  me  than  tb«r 
passions  for  chulk  and  china.  The  Grst  of  these  msladire  wnan  out  ia 
B  little  time  ;  bot  shea  a  woman  is  viaitvd  witli  the  second,  it  geDeiallf 
takes  poueuion  of  her  for  life.  Chinft  tcbmU  are  pUythings  for  womeD  id 
all  BK^s.  An  old  Isdy  of  fonraooTB  shall  b«  ai  busy  tn  cleaning  an  Indian 
nuuidaiin,  ■■  her  )CTea[.grandd>nKhter  ii  in  drasinic  her  baby. 

"  Tlie  common  way  of  purchasin)!  anch  trifles,  if  ^  may  beticve  my  femill 
inforiners,  is  by  eichangisg  old  snits  of  clothe*  for  this  brittls  ware.  The 
potters  of  China  luTe,  it  seenu,  their  factora  at  this  diatanM,  who  nts3  out 
tlii'ir  Hcveral  manufactnres  for  cast  r]oth<<8  biiiI  sniHrvnn natal  ;^nn?nts.  I 
have  knn"n  au  old  ptttifoBt  tiii?lauioriili05L*J  into  n  i>uiich-lniBl,  nud  a  jiair 
Of  breeches  into  a  teapot,"  &C. 


In  this  example  the  wit  is  not  quite  worHiy  of  Addison,  and 
the  derision  borders  on  coarseness.  As  an  extreme  contrast,  take 
a  passage  from  the  exquisitely  graceful  paper  on  the  '  Use  of  the 
Fan:'— 

"  Women  nre  armed  with  fans,  aa  men  with  sworda,  and  aom«tinieB  do 
more  eiecution  with  them.  To  the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entiie 
mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I  have  et«cted  au  academy  for 
the  training  up  of  young  women  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the 
moat  fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  practised  at  Court.  The 
ladies  who  carry  faBs  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a-day  in  my  gnat  hall, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  eeereueif  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  command : — 

Hanmejourrsni, 

Unfiirl  your  haa. 

Dlichuge  your  fUu, 

Flutter  your  Hat. 
By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of 
a  tolerable  genius  who  will  apply  herself  dili){ently  to  her  exercise  for  the 
apace  of  but  one  half-year,  shall  be  able  to  pvo  her  fan  all  the  graces  that 
can  possibly  enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

....  "ThefVurffrin^n/f&tJ'anisthelast,  and  indeed  the  master- 
piece of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  misspend  her  time,  she 
may  make  herself  mistrGss  oF  it  tn  three  months.  I  generally  lay  aside  the 
dog-days  end  the  hot  lime  of  the  summer  for  the  teaching  tnis  part  of  the 
exercise,  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce  ^/u^fcr  your  Fani,  the  place  is  filled 
with  10  many  zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreahing  in  that 
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season  of  the  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender 
(Constitution  in  any  other. 

*'  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  Flutter  of 
a  Fan :  there  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous  flutter, 
the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be 
tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a 
suitable  agitation  in  the  fan ;  insomuch,  that  if  I  ouly  see  the  fan  of  a  dis- 
ciplined lady,  I  know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes." 

Not  content  with  satirising  the  ladies  of  his  own  generation,  he 
carries  his  cynical  raillery  of  the  sex  into  imaginary  generations 
before  the  Flood.  In  his  papers  on  the  loves  of  Shalum  and 
Hilpah,  the  humour  receives  a  satirical  turn  from  the  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives  to  Hilpah. 

Besides  the  redeeming  graces  of  expression,  two  things  may  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  the  malicious  or  satirical  basis  of  Addison's 
wit  First,  his  ridicule  is  not  personal ;  it  is  aimed  at  what  the 
author  takes  to  be  vice,  folly,  or  bad  taste,  not  at  an  actual  o£fender. 
Secondly,  "  it  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell  that  he  employed  wit 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion." 

Melody, — ^A  good  deal  of  Johnson's  panegyric  of  Addison's  style 
is  really  the  picture  of  an  ideal  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  Addison 
approaches ;  but  many  of  the  particulars  are  happy,  and  none  more 
so  than  this — that  '4t  was  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
harshness  and  severity  of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  ver- 
bose in  his  transitions  and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends 
too  much  to  the  language  of  conversation."  The  melodious  flow 
of  the  diction  is  a  very  striking  quality  of  our  author's  style; 
and  doubtless  his  endeavour  after  this  beauty  accounts  for  many 
of  his  sins  against  precision.  In  the  Appendix  to  Bain's  '  Rhetoric,' 
a  passage  is  analysed  with  a  view  to  this  quality,  and  it  is  traced  to 
the  fewness  of  abrupt  consonants  or  harsh  combinations,  the  variety 
of  the  vowels,  and  *'  the  rhythmical  construction,  or  the  alternation 
of  long  and  short,  emphatic  and  unemphatic  sounds." 

Tdste, — Elegance  is  the  ruling  quality  of  Addison's  styla  He 
sacrifices  everything  to  the  unctuous  junction  of  syllables,  and  the 
harmonious  combination  of  ideas.  The  pedantic  scholarship  of 
Taylor,  the  rough  vigour  and  profusion  of  Barrow,  are  illustrative 
by  extreme  contrast.  But  we  might  go  the  round  of  our  great 
writers  without  finding  such  another  example  of  superficial  smooth- 
ness. We  have  remarked  the  studied  refinement  of  Temple ;  but 
in  Temple  refinement  is  united  with  majesty  and  depth  of  feeling. 
Cowley  s  diction  is  studied,  and  his  thoughts  light  and  trivial ;  but 
as  compared  with  Addison,  his  rhythm  is  often  awkward  and 
stumbling,  his  fancy  exuberant,  ahd  his  ridicule  bare  and  un- 
disguised. 

The  following  is  at  once  an  illustration  of  his  elegant  treatment 
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of  a  theme  that  might  eoaily  be  made  pedantic,  and  au  example  of 
the  principlea  that  guided  his  own  composition  :^ 

"  AUegoriaa,  vhea  well  cha«eii,  are  like  so  nwnj  tracks  of  light  in  a  dU- 
cnunie,  Uiat  make  eTeirtbing  about  them  eieni  and  bcautifaL  A  noble 
inotHjilior,  vheo  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  culs  a  kiufl  of  glory  rcnwd 
it,  and  darts  a  lustre  throneh  a,  whole  lenteiiM.  Tbeia  different  kinds  nl 
aliiuion  are  bat  so  man;  different  manners  ot  similitude,  and  that  tbey  iomj 
please  the  imagiiistion,  the  fikeuena  ought  lo  be  yerj  exact,  or  very  agne- 
able,  na  we  lore  to  see  a  picture  where  the  reaemblancu  is  jna^  or  the  poatnre 
and  air  gracefuL  But  we  often  find  eminent  writers  very  faulty  in  thii  . 
respect ;  great  scholars  are  S]it  to  fetch  ttieir  comparisons  and  sUusiona  from  I 
the  sciences  in  which  they  are  moat  conversant,  so  that  a  man  may  se«  the  , 
compass  of  their  learning  in  a  treatise  en  the  most  Indiflerent  aubjert.  I 
hsve  read  a  discourse  upon  lore  which  none  hot  a  profound  cbyuiist  couli 
understand,  and  hare  heard  many  a  serntou  that  should  only  have  been 
preached  before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  Oo  the  contrary,  yonr  men 
of  business  usually  hare  recouras  to  such  instances  as  am  too  mean  and 
familiar.  They  arc  for  drawing  the  reailer  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or 
for  leading  him  from  shop  to  shop,  iu  the  cant  of  partitalar  trades  and  em- 
ployments. It  is  curtain  there  may  be  found  an  inlinita  varie^  of  very 
ugrL'i:uble  alluaious  in  both  these  kmila ;  bnt  for  the  geuaTBlity,  the  mini 
enterlainiiig  onea  lie  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  obnoos  to  all  capa- 
cities, and  more  deliijiitfitl  tlmii  what  is  to  bo  found  in  arts  and  sciences." 

SIR  BICTTATtD  STEELE,   1676-1729. 

"  When  Mr  Addison  was  abroad,"  writes  Thackeray,  "  and  after 
he  came  home  in  rather  a  dismal  way  to  wait  upon  Providence  in 
his  shabby  lod^ng  in  the  Haymarket,  young  Captain  Steele  was 
cutting  a  much  smarter  figure  than  that  of  his  classical  friend 
of  Charterhouse  Cloister  and  Maiidlin  Walk."  Steele,  bom  in 
Dublin,  of  English  parents,  was  also  a  Charterhouse  boy  and  an 
Oxonian,  his  college  being  Merton.  A  gay,  impetuous  youth, 
overflowing  with  wit  and  good-nature,  and  fond  of  company,  he 
yet  gained  some  celebrity  as  a  scholar,  and  before  he  graduated 
had  written  a  poem  and  a  comedy.  When  he  had  to  choose  a 
profession  he  fixed  npon  the  army ;  and  his  friends  refusing  to 
buy  him  a  commission,  lie  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Horse 
Guards.  Hia  wit  making  him  a  general  favourite,  he  had,  by  the 
year  1701,  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Fusfliera. 
He  is  said  to  have  passed  a  dissipated  and  reckless  life :  he  "  prob- 
ably wrote  and  sighed  for  Eracegirdle,  went  home  tipsy,  in  many 
a  chair,  after  many  a  bottle,  in  many  a  tavern — fled  from  many  a 
bailifi'."  But  if  this  delMiuchery  was  as  bad  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, in  the  midst  of  it  all  he  kejit  up  his  literary  tastes.  In 
1701  he  published  'The  Christian  Hero,'  a  curious  production  for 
a  dissijmted  officer,  and  an  indication  of  the  sinning  and  repent- 
ing character  of  the  man.  In  the  following  year  he  producwi  « 
comedy,  'The  Funeral,  or,  Grief  i>  la  Mode,'  a  satire  on  hired 
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lers  and  will-making  lawyers.  By  the  death  of  King  William 
it  his  chances  of  promotion  in  the  army,  and  turned  all  his 
•s  to  literature  and  politica  In  1703  appeared  his  comedy  of 
Tender  Husband ;  *  in  1 704  the  *  Lying  Lovers/  a  piece  too 
and  moralising  to  succeed  on  the  stage  of  those  days.  About 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Addison,  he  was  ap- 
3d  Gazetteer — "the  lowest  Minister  of  State,"  as  he  face- 
y  styled  himself.  We  shall  not  follow  the  windings  of  his 
les  chronologically.  His  literary  projects  were — *  The  Tatler,' 
Spectator,'  *The  Guardian,'  and  *The  Lover,'  already  meh- 
l;  *The  Englishman*  and  *The  Crisis,'  17 14  (two  intense 
:^1  pamphlets,  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  House 
mmons) ;  *The  Reader,*  17 14,  also  political,  like  Addison's 
5  Examiner,'  an  opposition  print  to  the  Tory  *  Examiner ; ' 
onal  political  and  anti-Popery  tracts;  a  collection  of  his 
yal  writings,  17 15;  *The  Town-Talk,'  *The  TearTable,'  *The 
]!hat/  short-lived  periodicals,  1716;  in  1719  *The  Plebeian,' 
was  opposed  by  Addison  in  the  *  Old  Whig,*  and  produced 
rrel  between  the  two  friends;  *The  Theatre,'  a  periodical, 
20,  imder  the  feigned  name  of  Sir  John  Edgar ;  '  The  Con- 
Lovers,*  his  best  comedy,  1722.  His  Government  appoint- 
;  were,  after  the  Gazetteership,  Commissionership  of  Stamps, 
;  Surveyorship  of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hcanpton  Court,  and 
•norship  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians,  17 15;  Com- 
mership  of  Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland,  17 17. 
I  personal  appearance  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  un- 
rabla  The  satirical  portrait  by  John  Dennis  is  said  by 
:eray  to  bear  "a  dreadful  resemblance"  to  the  original — 

John  Edgar,  of  the  county  of ,  in  Ireland,  is  of  a  middle 

e,  broad  shotdders,  thick  legs,  a  shape  like  the  picture  of 
)ody  over  a  farmer's  chimney — a  short  chin,  a  short  nose,  a 
forehead,  a  broad  flat  face,  and  a  dusky  countenance." 
we  may  judge  from  this  picture,  he  possessed  great  bodily 
Y,  and  his  constitutional  vigour  supported  him  in  the  heartiest 
ment  of  life.  Living  in  a  whirl  of  social  dissipation,  he  yet, 
izetteer,  as  editor  of  periodicals,  and  in  other  ofllces,  went 
gh  a  great  deal  of  worrying  business ;  and  in  the  hurry  of 
tive  life  was  constantly  snatching  moments  to  despatch  little 
to  his  "  dearest  Prue."  Of  these  aflfectionate  billets,  Mrs 
)  preserved  no  less  than  400. 

I  intellect  was  of  a  rougher  cast  than  his  friend's.  It  is  the 
onal  character  of  the  man  that  renders  him  interesting,  and 
es  him  to  a  good  secondary  place  among  our  great  writers  of 
Probably  a  large  fraction  of  his  energy  was  spent  in  the 
ring  enjoyment  of  existence ;  otherwise  his  rank  would  have 
higher  than  it  is.     His  contributions  to  the  '  Spectator '  and 
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allied  iieriodicals  take  their  distinction  from  his  prevailing  tender- 
ness of  heart  and  wide  acquaintance  with  human  lifa  To  him 
theiSe  papers  owe  their  pathos,  their  humour,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  characters.  He  loved  com{)any,  and  the  quickness 
of  his  sympathies  made  him  constantly  ahve  to  differences  in  the 
personalities  of  his  coniimnions. 

His  habits  were  irregular ;  he  had  not  the  familiar  routine  and 
Beleet  circle  of  Addison.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  economis- 
ing his  energies ;  he  aeeiu.i  to  have  been  capable  of  bearing  prac- 
tically any  amount  of  work  and  dissipatioiL  He  had  small  power 
of  resisting  the  impulses  of  emotion.  His  plans  for  the  day  were 
easily  disconcerted  by  the  entrance  of  a  good  companion.  In 
{lolitics,  when  any  of  his  darling  principles  seemed  to  be  in  danger, 
he  rushed  to  the  rescue  without  regard  to  consequences. 

In  this  place  we  shall  remark  upon  and  exemplify  chiefly  his 
pathos  and  his  humour.  His  characters  ore  really  artistic  crea- 
tions, and  belong  to  poetry  and  fiction. 

On  the  other  qualities  of  hia  style  we  remark  corsoriljt  In 
command  of  words  ho  is  not  equal  to  Addison  ;  his  choice  is  mucli 
less  felicitous.  His  sentence  composition  is  irregular  and  careless, 
often  ungrammatical :  writing  in  the  character  of  a  Tatler,  he 
tliought  it  incumbent  to  assume  "  incorrectness  of  style,  and  an 
air  of  common  speech" — a  style  very  agreeable  to  his  own  in- 
clinations. He  has  not  the  polished  and  felicitous  melody  of 
Addison.  His  language  and  sentiments  are  much  more  glowing 
and  extravagant;  his  papers  may  be  distinguished  by  this  feature 
alone. 

The  chief  differences  between  his  own  style  and  Addison's  are 
well  summed  up  by  himself — "  The  elegance,  purity,  and  correct- 
ness in  his  writings  were  not  so  much  my  purpose  as,  in  any  in- 
telligible manner  as  I  could,  to  rally  all  those  singularities  of 
human  life,  through  the  different  professions  and  characters  in 
it,  which  obstruct  anything  that  was  truly  good  and  great" 

Patkfii. — Steele  ia  one  of  the  most  touchiuB  of  our  writers. 
Himself  of  a  nature  the  reverse  of  melancholy,  ne  yet  at  certain 
seasons  "  resolved  to  be  sorrowful ; "  and  when  the  sorrowful 
mood  was  ujxin  him,  the  incidents  that  he  recalled  or  imagined 
were  of  the  most  heartrending  character.  The  kind  of  pathos 
that  we  find  in  him  would  not  be  pathetic  at  all,  in  a  poetic 
sense,  to  the  more  delicate  order  of  sensibilities:  it  would  be  a 
pain,  and  not  an  (esthetic  pleasure.  There  are  not  many  of  these 
affecting  papers  in  either  'Tatler,'  'Spectator,'  or  'Guardian.' 
Most  of  those  that  do  appeal  to  our  tender  sensibilities  lay  before 
us  situations  of  extreme  angaish.  We  shall  quote  two  examples, 
in  which  the  extreme  painfulnesa  of  the  inctdeats  is  relieved  only 
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by  the  exhibition  of  extreme  devotedness.     The  first  is  the  story 
of  Unnion  and  Valentine  (*  Tatler,*  No.  5) : — 

"  At  the  siege  of  Namur  by  the  Allies,  there  were  in  the  ranks,  of  the 
company  commanded  by  Captam  Pincent,  in  Colonel  Frederick  Hamilton's 
regiment,  one  Unnion,  a  corporal,  and  one  Valentine,  a  private  centiuel ; 
there  happened  between  these  two  men  a  dispute  about  a  matter  of  lore, 
which,  upon  some  aggravations,  grew  to  an  irreconcileable  hatred.  Unnion, 
being  the  officer  of  Valentine,  took  all  opportunities  even  to  strike  his  rival, 
and  profess  the  spite  and  revenge  which  moved  him  to  it.  The  centinel  bore 
it  without  resistaince,  but  frequently  said  he  would  die  to  be  revenged  of  that 
tyrant  They  had  spent  whole  months  thus,  one  injuring,  the  other  com- 
plaining ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  rage  towards  each  other,  they  were 
commanded  upon  the  attack  of  the  castle,  where  the  corporal  received  a  shot 
in  the  thigh,  and  fell ;  the  French  pressing  on,  and  he  expecting  to  be 
trampled  to  death,  called  out  to  his  enemy,  '  Ah,  Valentine  !  can  you  leave 
me  here  ? '  Valentine  immediately  ran  rack,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
fire  of  the  French,  took  the  corporal  upon  his  back,  and  brought  him 
through  all  that  dan^r,  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  Salsine,  where  a  cannon-ball 
took  off  his  head :  his  body  fell  under  his  enemy  whom  he  was  carrying  off. 
Unnion  immediately  forgot  his  wound,  rose  up,  tearing  his  hair,  and  then 
threw  himself  upon  the  bleeding  carcase,  crying,  '  An,  Valentine  !  was  it 
for  me,  who  have  so  barbarously  used  thee,  that  Uiou  hast  died !  I  will  not 
live  after  thee  ! '  He  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  forced  from  the  bodv,  but 
was  removed  with  it  bleeding  in  his  arms,  and  attended  with  tears  by  all 
their  comrades  who  knew  their  enmity.  When  he  was  brought  to  a  tent, 
his  wounds  were  dressed  by  force ;  but  the  next  day,  still  calling  upon 
Valentine,  and  lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him,  he  died  in  the  pangs  01  re- 
morse and  despair.  ** 

This  story  is  given  '*  in  order  to  inspire  the  love  and  admiration 
of  worthy  actions/'  and  **  as  an  instance  of  the  greatness  of  spirit 
in  the  lowest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects."  The  next  is  a  deathbed 
scene,  from  an  account  of  a  family  where  Mr  Bickerstaff  was  very 
intimate  (*Tatler,'  Nos.  95,  114) : — 

''  I  went  up  direcUy  to  the  room  where  she  lay,  and  was  met  at  the 
entrance  by  my  firiend,  who,  notwithstanding  his  thoughts  had  been  com- 
posed a  little  before,  at  the  sight  of  me  turned  away  his  face  and  wept. 
The  little  family  of  children  renewed  their  expressions  of  their  sorrow  ac- 
cording to  their  several  ages  and  degrees  of  understanding.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  in  tears,  busied  in  attendance  upon  her  mother ;  others  were 
kneeling  about  the  bedside  ;  and  what  troubled  me  most  was,  to  see  a  little 
boy,  who  was  too  young  to  know  the  reason,  weeping  only  because  his 
sisters  did.  The  only  one  in  the  room  who  seemed  resigned  and  comforted 
was  the  dying  person.  At  my  approach  to  the  bedside,  she  told  me,  with  a 
low  broken  voice,  *  This  is  kindly  done.  Take  care  of  your  friend—do  not 
go  from  him. '  She  had  before  taken  leave  of  her  husband  and  children,  in 
a  manner  proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  gracefulness  peculiar 
to  a  woman  of  her  character.  My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces,  to  see  tne  hus- 
band on  one  side  suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his  grief, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her  last  moments ;  and  the  wife,  even  at  that 
time,  concealing  the  pains  she  endured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction. 
She  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  after  she  grew  speechless, 
and  soon  after  closed  them  for  ever.    In  the  moment  of  her  departure,  my 
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We  have  evidence  that  Steele  himself  was  overpowered  by  the 
painfulness  of  his  own  creations.  It  is  said  that  after  writing  the 
above  deathbed  scene  he  was  bo  affected  aa  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed :  the  commonplace  consolations  that  follow  in  the  original 
are  said  to  have  been  appended  by  Addison.  Sometimes  he  seeks 
relief  from  his  painful  recollections  or  imaginations  by  violent 
expedients.  In  one  paper  a  most  touching  soliloquy  ia  interrupted 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  arrival  of  a  hamper  of  wine  i 
whereupon  he  sends  for  three  of  his  friends,  and  restores  himself 
to  cheerfulness  by  the  generous  warmth  of  two  bottles.  In  another 
he  works  upon  his  reader'a  feelings  till  they  reach  the  point  of 
agony,  and  then  suddenly  transfers  the  horrible  scene  to  dream- 
land: — 

' '  I  n  u  once  myself  in  broi Jen  of  grief  that  nre  unattersble,  and  in  so 
great  n  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  mysclT  cvcu  oat  of  the  possibiUlv 
of  receiving  comTait.  Ths  occasion  was  as  lollovs.  Wbea  !  wim  a  jontn 
iu  a  part  of  the  array  which  was  then  qnartered  at  Dorer,  I  fell  in  lore  wiA 
im  agreeable  young  woman  of  a  good  family  in  those  [isrls,  and  had  the 
satisjai'tion  of  sfuing  my  mldrcsyu-'i  kindly  received,  uLich  occasioneiJ  the 
perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

1  calm  ev-aning  d 

t  of  the  sea,  and  .._ „        _,.... 

it  ridiculous  to  persons  in  business,  and  most  agreeable 
those  in  lore. 

"  In  the  midat  of  these  onr  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a  paper 
of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them,  I  was  following  her ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
verse  of  the  precipice,  aank  under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  pro- 
digious a  height,  upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  mto 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  ia  much  eaaier 
for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion  than  for 
me  to  express  it  I  said  to  myself.  It  ia  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  re- 
lieve me !  iohen  I  awaicfdj  equally  trsJiaporUd  and  astonished,  to  9ee  myself 
draien  out  of  an  afiielion  which,  the  vtry  momeiU  before,  appeared  to  me  al- 
together  inextricahU." 

The  Ludicroui. — Steele's  humour  is  distinguished  from  Addison's 
chiefly  by  two  circumstances — unaffected  geniality  and  heartiness, 
and  less  delicate  elaboration. 

Steele  was  a  kindly  observer  of  human  frailties.  Against  what 
he  considered  to  be  heartlesaness  and  vice  he  was  openly  indignant : 
his  natural  tendency  was  to  use  the  lash  freely  in  hot  blood — not 
to  introduce  galling  points  of  satire  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
Minor  faults,  affectation,  presumption,  a  dictatorial  manner,  and 
suchlike,  he  ridiculed  with  good-humour,  with  a  certain  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  objects  of  his  ridicule. 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  not  enough  patient  skill  to  work  oat 
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a  ladicrous  conception  into  the  exquisite  details  that  give  such  a 
charm  to  the  papers  of  Addison.  By  comparison  with  his  coad- 
jutor, he  is  sketchy  and  declamatory. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  illustrations  of  both  of  these  pointp. 
In  several  cases  Addison  has  taken  up  Steele's  conception,  and 
worked  it  out  with  more  elaborate  skill,  at  the  same  time  turning 
it  into  a  more  slyly-malicious,  or  at  least  a  colder,  vein. 

For  example,  we  have  quoted  (p.  386)  Addison's  exqidsite  paper 
on  the  use  of  the  Fan.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  original  conception 
in  the  *  Tatler.'  The  "  beauteous  Delamira  "  being  about  to  be 
married,  the  "  matchless  Yirgulta  "  beseeches  her  to  tell  the  secret 
of  her  manner  of  charming : — 

*'  Delamira  heard  her  with  great  attention,  and  with  that  dexterity  which 
is  natural  to  her,  told  her  that  '  all  she  had  above  the  rest  of  her  sex  and 
contemporary  beauties  was  wholly  owin^  to  a  fan  (that  was  left  her  by  her 
mother,  and  had  been  long  in  the  family),  which,  whoever  had  in  posses- 
sion, and  used  with  skill,  should  command  the  hearts  of  all  beholders  ;  and 
since/  said  she,  smiling,  *  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  extending  my  con- 
quests or  triumphs,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  this  inestimable  rarity. ' 
Yirgulta  made  her  expressions  of  the  highest  gratitude  for  so  uncommon  a 
confidence  in  her,  and  begged  she  would  '  show  her  what  was  peculiar  in  the 
management  of  that  utensil,  which  rendered  it  of  such  general  force  while 
she  was  mistress  of  it. '  Delamira  replied,  '  You  see,  madam,  Cupid  is  the 
princiml  figure  painted  on  it ;  and  the  skill  in  playing  this  &n  is,  in  your 
several  motions  of  it,  to  let  him  appear  as  little  as  possible  ;  for  honourable 
lovers  flv  all  endeavours  to  ensnare  them ;  and  your  Cupid  must  hide  his 
bow  and  arrow,  or  he  will  never  be  sure  of  his  same.  You  may  observe,  * 
continued  she,  'that  in  all  public  assemblies,  tne  sexes  seem  to  separate 
themselves,  and  draw  up  to  attack  each  other  with  eye-shot :  that  is  the 
time  when  the  fan,  which  is  aU  the  armour  of  a  woman,  is  of  most  use  in 
our  defence  ;  for  our  minds  are  construed  by  the  waving  of  that  little  instru- 
ment, and  our  thoughts  appear  in  composure  or  agitation,  according  to  the 
motion  of  it.  .  .  .  Cvmon,  who  is  the  dullest  of  mortals,  and  though  a 
wonderful  great  scholar,  does  not  only  pause,  but  seems  to  take  a  nap  with 
his  eyes  open  between  every  other  sentence  in  his  discourse :  him  nave  I 
made  a  leaaer  in  assemblies  ;  and  one  blow  on  the  shoulder  as  I  passed  by 
him  has  raised  him  to  a  downright  impertinent  in  all  conversations.  The 
airy  Will  Sampler  is  become  as  lethargic  by  this  my  wand,  as  Cymon  is 
sprightly.     Taxe  it,  good  girl,  and  use  it  without  mercy.' " 

Compare  this  with  Addison's  railing  proposal  to  teach  the  use 
of  the  fan,  and  his  elaborate  exposure  of  all  the  arts.  A  gallant 
tenderness  for  the  sex  shines  through  ''  good-hearted  Dick's  "  mock- 
heroic  humour.  Addison  politely  holds  the  sex  up  to  ridicule; 
Steele  sympathises  with  their  little  artifices,  and  even  insinuates 
a  piece  of  genuine  good  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  success. 

As  another  field  for  comparison,  take  their  sketches  of  Clubs. 
None  of  Addison's  Clubs  have  the  rollicking  humour  of  the  Ugly 
Clubj  and  none  of  Steele's  have  the  mean  and  sordid  insinuations 
contained  in  the  rules  of  the  Twopmny  Club,    On  the  other  hand, 
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and  esteemed  ^  by  all  about  him."  But  this  affectation  of  respect 
for  the  knight  is  a  sly  artifice  to  bring  him  into  ridictdous  situa- 
tions. No.  1 06,  the  first  of  Addison's  papers,  is  the  most  amiable 
part  of  the  picture,  and  seems  designed  to  let  Steele's  conception 
down  softly.  Yet  even  this  paper  shows  Sir  Roger  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  inconsistent  with  the  following  paper,  No.  107,  by  Steele. 
Both  knight  and  servants  are  pleasantly  caricatured  in  No.  106 — 
"  You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler  is 
grey-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy  councillor."  His 
chaplain  was  chosen  for  his  "  good  aspect,  clear  voice,  and  sociable 
temper : "  "  at  his  first  settling  with  me,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  I  made 
him  a  present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have  been  printed  in 
English,  and  only  begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pro- 
nounce one  of  them  in  the  pulpit."  Among  these  venerable  domes- 
tics the  good  knight  is  treated  like  an  infant.  "  When  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  coughs  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a 
stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  ser- 
vants." After  this  opening  sketch  of  Sir  Roger's  good-nature,  we 
are  presented  with  some  exquisitely-wrought  pictures  of  his  ridic- 
ulous doings.  He  exorcises  the  shut-up  rooms  of  his  house,  by 
making  the  chaplain  sleep  in  them.  In  church  "  he  suffers  nobody 
to  sleep  besides  himself ;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised 
into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up 
and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either 
wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servant  to  them ; "  he  lengthens 
out  a  verse  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  says 
Amen  three  or  four  times,  and  calls  out  to  John  Matthews  to  mind 
what  he  is  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  He  had  been 
a  great  fox-hunter  in  his  youth.  He  would  have  given  over  Moll 
Wl^te,  the  witch,  to  the  County  Assizes,  had  he  not  been  dissuaded 
by  the  chaplain.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  ludicrous  of  his 
adventures  are  his  journey  to  the  Assizes,  and  his  speech  there 
(No.  122);  his  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  (329);  his  observations 
on  "  The  Distressed  Mother,"  in  the  playhouse :  in  all  these  situa- 
tions he  is  merely  a  good-natured,  credulous,  unsophisticated  butt 
for  the  delicate  ridicule  of  his  companion  the  Spectator. 

While  there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  conceptions  of  the 
two  writers,  there  is  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  execution.     In 

1  Esteemed. — Steele  had  said  that  Sir  Roger  was  rather  beloved  than  esteemed. 
But  this  was  estimating  the  knight  by  the  standard  of  his  town  friends.  Addi- 
son places  him  entirely  in  the  country ;  and  represents  him  as  an  object  of  great 
admiration  and  respect  to  the  simple  country-people,  thereby  getting  a  double 
g^tification  for  his  contempt  of  the  country  or  Tory  party. 
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1  It  li  >n  example  of  the  in<i« 
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Vice,  to  cultivate  virtue,  to  fill  our  station  in  life  with  propriety, 
to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with  resignation,  and  to  use  its  pleasures 
moderately." 

Not  a  few  of  the  theologians  of  this  period  might  be  grouped 
together  as  taking  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Bible  by  common  rea- 
son. Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  rationalism  was 
predominant  among  learned  studente  of  religion,  whether  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it  By  nearly  all  theologians  it  seemed  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  received  without  question 
as  the  authoritative  word  of  Gk)d,  but  was  to  be  tried  by  its  agree- 
ment with  reason.  Some  accepted  these  evidences,  some  did  not ; 
orthodoxy  was  sharply  assailed  by  heterodoxy,  and  issued  numerous 
sharp  replies.  The  controversy  did  nothing  appreciable  for  the 
advancement  of  English  style.  None  of  the  combatants  could  be 
called  great  masters  of  language.^ 

The  three  most  distinguish^  Churchmen  of  this  generation,  At- 
terbury,  Hoadley,  and  Clarke,  did  not  win  their  reputation  in  the 
war  against  the  Deista  Atterbury  is  known  chiefly  as  a  politician; 
Hoadley  by  his  views  regarding  Church  and  State ;  Clarke  as  a 
scholar,  and  a  writer  on  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics.  In  literary 
power  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  three  great  divines  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  SoutL 

Francis  Atterbury  (1662-17S2X  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  an  un- 
compromising champion  of  the  High  Church  and  Tory  party.  The 
son  of  a  rector  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School  and  to  Christ  Church.  As  a  scholar,  he  was,  according  to 
Macaulay,  more  brilliant  than  profound.  He  took  pcurt  in  the  cele- 
brated "  Battle  of  the  Books."  He  was  tutor  to  Charles  Boyle,  the 
editor  of  '  Phalaris,'  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  written 
the  reply  to  Bentley^s  first  short  criticism  of  the  Letters  (1694). 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  1700  by  supporting  the  High 
Church  view  of  the  powers  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  borne  a  chief  part  in  framing  the  speech 
pronounced  by  Sacheverell  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
When  the  Tories  rose  into  power,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  After  the  accession 
of  George,  he  was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  Pretender,  and 
formally  banished  in  1723.  He  died  in  Franca  He  was  a  bold, 
turbulent  man,  having  an  ambition  that  would  not  rest  short  of 
the  highest  power;  eloquent,  a  dazzling  master  of  controversial 
fence ;  so  audacious  in  his  statements  and  clever  in  his  personali- 
ties, that  on  two  occasions  he  vanquished  his  superiors  in  learning, 
and  made  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.     "  Such  arguments 

1  The  best  succinct  account  of  the  religious  thought  of  this  generation  and  the 
following  is  contained  in  Mr  Mark  Pattison's  **  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought 
in  England,  i688-z75o,"  one  of  the  '  Essays  and  ReTiews.' 
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with  leas  wannth,  and  had  not  the  same  notoriety  as  a  con- 
troversialist. 

John  Toland  (1669-1722)  was  bom  near  Londonderry,  of  Catho- 
lic parents,  took  a  degree  at  Glasgow,  and  studied  afterwards  at 
Leyden  and  Oxford.  His  'Christianity  not  Mysterious,'  1696, 
caused  none  the  less  excitement  that  its  quarrel  with  orthodoxy 
was  chiefly  concerning  the  word  "mysterious."  He  accepted  the 
Bible  theory  of  the  origin  of  sin,  only  labouring  to  make  out  that 
there  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  He  did  not  repudiate 
miracles ;  he  only  held  that  there  was  nothing  mysterious  in  an 
all-powerful  Being  breaking  through  the  order  of  nature.  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  styles  him  "  but  a  poor  writer,"  and  charges  him 
with  "  dulness,  pedantry,  vanity,  and  indiscretion." 

Anthony  OoUins  (1676-1729),  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
tune, with  an  Eton  and  Cambridge  educatiop,  and  the  training  of 
a  barrister,  an  esteemed  young  friend  of  Locke,  wrote  several 
works  that  engaged  him  in  controversy  with  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  time.  In  1707  he  discussed  the  value  of  testimony, 
making  polemical  capital  out  of  the  30,000  doubtful  readings  that 
Dr  John  Mill  had  set  down  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
In  1 7 10,  in  a  *  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attributes,'  he  contended 
that  predestination  is  incompatible  with  "  freedom  "  of  the  human 
will,  and  that  the  will  is  not  "  free."  In  17 13  his  *  Discourse  on 
Free  Thinking '  claimed  unlimited  permission  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  religion.  In  1724  appeared  his  most  notorious  work — 
*  Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion;' 
this  publication  was  replied  to  by  all  the  talent  of  the  Church. 
''The  moral  character  of  this  writer  stands  extremely  high  for 
temperance,  humanity,  and  benevolence ;  and  both  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  man  he  acquired  general  esteem."  Though  not  orthodox, 
he  was  religious ;  he  declared  on  his  deathbed  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  serve  both  God  and  his  country.  His  style  is  simple, 
dear,  and  concise;  he  has  none  of  the  iconoclastic  violence  of 
other  objectors  to  established  faith. 

In  1726,  amid  the  storm  of  hostile  criticism,  there  appeared  on 
the  side  of  Collins  a  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and  an  Apostate, 
This  was  Thomas  Woolston  (1669-1733),  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Sidney  Sussex,  Cambridge.  Woolston  had  long  made  theology 
his  favourite  study,  but  till  more  than  fifty  had  shown  no  symp- 
toms of  acute  heterodoxy.  He  had  ind^  taken  up  Origen's 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  spiritual  allegory,  and  in  1723 
had  made  acrimonious  attacks  on  the  clergy.  But  now  he  pushed 
the  idea  of  allegory  into  the  New  Testament,  maintaining  that  the 
miracles  also  were  fictitious  allegories.  In  the  foiir  following 
years,  in  '  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,'  he  assailed 
the  gospel  narrative  with  ridicule.     He  also  issued  some  ironical 
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pru^euuted  for  blasphemy,  dned,  and  iinprinoaed. 

In  the  last  year  of  this  period,  1730,  Matthev  Tindal  (1667- 
1733),  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  publiahwl  a  dialogue,  '  CtrbtiajiiCy 
aa  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Oospel  &  republication  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  Natum'  This  in  perhaja  the  moat  elaborate  of  the 
deiatical  works  of  the  period.  The  author  holds  the  startling 
doctrine  that  Ohristianity  is  useless  where  it  is  not  mischieroiu; 
that  ntan  has  always  been  able  to  distin^tiisfa  right  and  wtod| 
with  regard  to  his  s])ecial  circumstaoces ;  and  that  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  general  rules  la  certain  to  conduct  to  error. 

The  Deists  were  opposed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  clergy,  aa 
well  aa  by  a  considerable  number  of  laymen.  Among  those  that 
more  particularly  distinguished  themselves  —  apart  from  sucli 
champions  aa  Hoadley,  Clarke,  and  Bentley.  who  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  other  Getds— may  be  mentioned  Oliarles  Leslie  (16£0- 
1722),  author  of  a  famous  work  provoked  chiefly  by  Toland,  en- 
titled '  Short  and  Kaay  Method  with  the  Deists ; '  John  Konli 
(1657-1711),  rector  of  Bemerton,  one  of  the  earliset  critics  of  Looks, 
who  replied  to  Toland'a  'Christianity  not  Mysterious;'  Pet«r 
Brown,  Iiisho]>  of  Cork,  also  a  critic  of  Loeke  and  Toland; 
Edward  Chandler  (d.  1750),  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  in  173J 
wrote  a  '  Defence  of  Christianity '  against  Collins ;  Thomas  Sher- 
lock (1678-1761),  Bishop  of  London,  who  wrote  a  'Trial  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus '  in  reply  to  Woolston 
But  the  most  able  apologists  belong  to  our  neitt  period ;  they 
came  forward  to  repel  the  assault  made  by  TindaL  The  fi^t 
began  to  rage  hotly  about  1720,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy ;  Tindal's  work  was  the  culminating  charge, 
after  which  the  battle  became  fainter. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bernard  de  HandeviUe  (1670-1733)  is  famed  as  the  author  of 

'  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  private  Vices  public  Benefits.' '  "  Thia 
work  is  a  satire  uixm  artificial  society,  having  for  its  chief  aim  b) 
expose  the  hollowness  of  the  so-called  dignity  of  human  nature." 
He  endeavours  with  cynical  humour  to  explain  away  all  alleged 
cases  of  disinterested  conduct  He  regards  pride  and  vanity  as 
'  Tlie  received  bibliography  of  thia  Fable  ia  inaccaratA.  It  appeared  oiiginollj 
in  1706  (not  ill  1714,  tlie  received  date),  a«  a  small  sii penny  pamphltt  of  docgerel 
versus,  Bulitied' The  Gmmbling  Hi™;  or  Knnies  turned  Honeat,'  Soon  after, 
it  waa  pimteil,  and  hawked  nbout  the  streets  ia  a  halfpenny  sheet-  Id  1714  tbe 
author  reviubliahed  it  nitli  aome  tvro  hundred  atnall  pages  of  remarks,  aiid  in 
'  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Mora!  Virtue  :  '—the  whole  under  the  title—'  Vf 
Fable  of  the  Bee!  '     ' "       "*    '     ' 
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the  chief  incentives  that  delude  men  into  what  is  called  pul)lic 
spirit.  His  humour  is  the  coarsest  of  the  coarse ;  but  he  cannot 
be  denied  great  wit,  happy  expression,  and  ingenious  illustrations. 
A  happy  saying  of  his  stuck  to  Addison — "  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig ; " 
which  has  much  the  same  force  as  our  familiar  "  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes,"  the  tye-wig  being  unclerical  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anna 

William  Wollaston  (1659-1724),  a  clergyman,  was  bequeathed 
an  ample  fortune  when  he  was  about  thirty,  settled  in  London,  and 
passed  a  life  of  study — ^so  very  regular  that  he  is  said  not  to  have 
slept  out  of  his  own  house  for  thirty  years.  Roused,  like  Clarke, 
by  the  ethics  of  Hobbes,  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  *  The  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated.'  His  ethical  system  is  at  bottom  the  same 
with  Clarke's,  though  differently  expressed.  According  to  him, 
immorality  consists  in  the  violation  of  truth,  truth  consisting  in  the 
observance  of  certain  eternally -fixed  relations  between  man  and 
man  and  between  man  and  God. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  grandson 
of  the  first  Earl  ("  Achitophel ")  (1671-1713),  made  a  considerable 
reputation  as  an  ethical  writer.  He  was  for  a  few  years  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  study.  His 
works  are, — 'Inquiry  concerning  Virtue'  (1699);  'Letter  on  En- 
thusiasm' (1708);  'Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody'  —  a 
Platonic  vindication  of  Deity  and  Providence,  highly  praised  by 
Leibnitz  (1709);  'Essay  upon  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour' 
— advocating  the  trial  of  religious  as  well  as  other  doctrines  by  the 
test  of  ridicule  (also  1709);  'Advice  to  an  Author'  (17 10).  The 
title  of  his  collected  works,  excluding  the  'Inquiry,'  which  con- 
tains his  ethical  theories,  is  'Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times.'  He  was  a  man  of  feeble  constitution,  but 
cheerful  and  witty.  His  ethical  speculations  show  no  great  power 
of  analysis.  He  may  be  called  the  first  of  the  intuitional  school, 
writing  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  diflSculties  of  his  position. 
Cudworth  had  been  alarmed  at  the  attempt  of  Hobbes  to  restrict 
the  term  moral  to  actions  commanded  by  a  supreme  power; 
Shaftesbury  disliked  Locke's  theory  that  our  ideas  of  morality  are 
got  by  reflection  upon  our  experience.  He  calls  himself  a  Moral 
Realist ;  and  holds  not  only  that  the  distinctions  between  virtue 
and  vice  are  "  real,"  but  that  we  have  a  special  moral  aense^  where- 
by we  distinguish  what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  vicious.  Into  the 
origin  of  this  sense  he  does  not  profess  to  inquira — His  style  is 
highly  elaborated  His  first  care  is  to  be  delicately  melodious. 
He  strives  also  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  harshness  in  the 
union  of  ideas.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  rather  wanting  in  vigour, 
is  driven  upon  affected  inversions,  and  is  obliged  often  to  prolong 
his  sentences  to  a  tedious  length  before  his  smooth  circumlocutions 
amount  to  a  complete  expression. 

2c 
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Oeorge  Berkeley  (1684-1763),  Bishop  of  Cloync,  established  him- 
self in  a  high  philosojihiea,)  reputation.  Bom  in  Ireland,  he  vu 
educated  at  Kilkenny  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  h 
precocious  youth,  he  published  his  first  work  at  the  age  of  twen^ 
three — '  An  Attempt  to  demonstrate  Arithmetic  without  the  wd  t| ! 
Algebra  or  Geometry.'  In  1709  (at  age  twenty-live)  he  wrote  iat 
first  psychological  work, '  The  Theory  of  Vision,'  remarkable  as  ih» 
earliest  attempt  to  diatiugoiah  in  an  act  of  vision  between  what  wi 
actually  see  with  the  eye  and  what  we  supply  from  former  tytperii 
cnce.  In  the  following  year  (1710)  he  pnblisbed  his  'PrincipUi' 
of  Hnman  Knowledge,'  containing  views  so  original  that  tbey  h»W 
become  identified  with  his  name.  He  assailed  the  inde[>endent 
existence  of  Matter,  and  maintained  that  sensation,  or  perception  , 
is  a  mental  fact  or  product,  a  phase  or  aspect  of  mind,  and  catmot . 
have  any  existence  apart  from  mind.  After  the  age  of  twen^ 
seven,  he  published  no  farther  novelty  in  psychology,  although  iB 
some  of  his  other  works  he  eipoundcd  hb  Idealism  at  greater 
length.  He  wrote  in  favour  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance ;  travelled  on  the  Continent ;  and  is  eaid  to  have  llterd^^ 
been  the  death  of  Malebranche  in  Paris,  arguing  with  that  pirn' 
OHopher  while  he  was  tiuffering  from  in  flam  mat  inn  of  the  Innp. 
About  1722  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  Swift's 
Vanessa,  who  left  him  half  of  her  fortuna  In  1728  he  set  out  on 
a  philanthropic  scheme  to  converii  the  American  Indians  to  Chris- 
tianity by  establishing  a  college  in  the  Bermudas.  This  scheme 
failing  through  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Sir  R  Walpole, 
Berkeley  returned,  and  was  soon  preferred  to  the  see  of  Gloynt 
He  took  part  in  the  deistic  controversy ;  his  '  Minute  Philosopher' 
is  a  most  acute  attack  on  the  deistic  positions. — He  is  described  as 
"a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance  full  of  meaning  and  benig- 
nity, remarkable  for  great  strength  of  limbs ;  and,  till  his  sedentary 
life  irajiaired  it,  of  a  very  robust  constitution."  The  characteristic 
of  his  intellect  was  extraordinary  subtlety  rather  than  solid  judg- 
ment. He  had,  perhaps,  too  warm  an  imagination  to  arrive  at 
sound  and  sober  conclusions.  Something  of  this  caprice  of  imagi- 
nation appears  in  his  conduct ;  contrast  his  philandering  scheme 
to  convert  the  Indians  with  morose  Swift's  endeavours  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasants.  Berkeley,  too,  was  an  Irish 
clergyman ;  and  in  the  elevation  of  his  parishionera  might  have 
found  an  ample  field  for  the  strongest  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity." 
His  style  has  always  been  esteemed  admirable ;  simple,  felicitous, 
and  sweetly  melodious.  The  dialogues  are. sustained  with  great 
skilL 
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There  is  no  historian  of  any  note  in  this  period.  Lawrence 
Echard  (1671-1730),  an  English  clergyman,  wrote  several  histori- 
6al  works,  but  none  of  them  have  kept  a  place  among  general 
readers.  His  *  History  of  Rome,'  *  General  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
and  *  History  of  England  to  the  Revolution,'  all  obtained  consider- 
able praise  and  circulation  in  their  day,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  the  works  of  more  eminent  writers. 

The  most  famous  antiquary  of  the  period  is  John  Strype 
(1643-1737),  a  most  industrious  collector  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities relating  to  the  Reformation  in  England:  author  of  *  An- 
nals of  the  Reformation,'  and  of  separate  *  Lives '  of  the  various 
founders  of  the  Anglican  ChurcL 

With  Strype  may  be  mentioned  Dr  Humphrey  Prideanx  (1648- 
1724),  author  of  a  *  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament'  (171 5- 17),  a  work  still  used  by  students  of  divinity. 
He  wrote  also  a  highly  popular  *Life  of  Mahomet'  (1707),  and 
other  works. 

Dr  Potter  (1674-1747),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a 
manual  of  the  *  Antiquities  of  Greece,'  which  was  the  standard 
work  among  students  until  superseded  in  some  points  by  more 
thorough  researches.  Basil  Eennett  (1674-1714)  wrote  a  similar 
work  on  *  Roman  Antiquities,'  which  held  its  ground  for  nearly  a 
century. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Richard  Bentley  (1662-1742)  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
English  critics.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  In  1693 
he  published  sermons  against  atheism,  which  he  had  preached 
as  Boyle  Lecturer.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Library  of  St  James.  When  Charles  Boyle  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  *  Phalaris,'  he  animadverted  on  the  in- 
civility of  Bentley  in  suddenly  recalling  a  book  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  library.  Bentley  took  pungent  notice  of 
tMs,  and  of  the  general  value  of  the  *  Epistles  of  Phalaris,'  in 
a  dissertation  api)ended  to  Wotton's  *  Reflections  on  Temple's 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning'  (1697).  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  famous  controversy  burlesqued  by  Swift  in  his 
*  Battle  of  the  Books.'  Boyle,  with  the  assistance  of  Atterbury 
and  Aldrich,  replied  to  the  dissertation,  and  was  thought  to  have 
demolished  his  antagonist.  But  Bentley,  after  two  years'  silence, 
came  forward  with  an  irrefragably  thorough  exposure  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Letters,  seasoned  with  the  most  cutting  and 
unsparing  ridicule  of  his  opponents.     There  had  never  been  in 
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English  critidBm  such  a  diajitay  of  scLolar^p  and  arrogant  wit ; 
and  Bentle^'a  fame  was  at  once  established.  His  other  great 
performance  was  an  attack  on  Collins,  under  the  name  of  '  Phiiel- 
eutherus  Lipsiensis,'  pointing  out  that  the  text  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
inent  is  leas  corrupt  than  the  t«it  of  any  classical  author,  and 
exulting  in  the  Free-thinker's  unscholarly  mistakes.  Bentley  was 
a  man  of  imperioas  and  capricious  temper ;  and,  as  Masti^r  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  was  involved  in  constant  squabbles  with  the 
Fellows.  HIh  critical  scholarship  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
lieen  prodigious.  His  sagacity  in  textual  emendations  is  also 
highly  extolled,  though  with  the  qualification  that  he  in  too 
bold.  We  laugh  at  many  of  his  eonrageous  liberties  with  the 
text  of  Milton ;  a  Roman  might  have  been  equally  amused  with 
some  of  his  emendations  of  Horace.  His  style  has  surprising 
force  and  wit,  formed  upon  the  scholastic  models  of  unsparingly 
personal  acrimony.  The  times  allowed  great  freedom  of  abuse 
in  controversy,  and  Bcntley's  natural  temper  had  full  scope. 

The  two  princimi  coadjutors  of  Addison  and  Steele  m  the 
'Spectator'  were  John  Hughes  (1667-1720)  am!  Eustace  Budgell 
(1685-1737).  Both  held  Government  apiwmtments.  Hughes  was 
a  refined  poetical  soul,  wrote  poems  and  dramaa,  and  translated 
from  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  poHte  literature.  His  jiajjcrs  in 
the  'Sjiectator'  ap]iroach  very  near  to  Addison's  in  finish  and 
happy  expressioa  The  difference  between  tliem  lies  chiefly  in 
simplicity.  Hughes  has  longer  and  more  involved  sentences,  and 
clogs  the  smooth  flow  of  his  rhj-thra  with  a  greater  number  of 
epithet.s.  —  Budgell  was  a  rough,  vigorous,  dtasijiated  Wrristcr, 
who  [ireferred  making  a  figure  in  the  coffee-houses  and  in  litera- 
ture to  the  practice  of  his  itrofesaioru  Hia  humour  is  compara- 
tively obstreijerous,  of  the  I>efoe  and  Macaulay  type,  which  the 
French  seem  to  consider  jteculiarly  English.  It  is  genial  rather 
from  the  author's  hearty  enjojTnent  of  the  fun  he  is  making  than 
from  any  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  derision.  The  '  She 
Romp  Club'  and  the  rural  sjwrts  of  Sir  Roger  are  from  his  pen. 
He  came  to  an  unfortunate  end.  Tindal,  the  deist,  having  lie- 
queathed  him  ^aooo,  he  was  suspected  of  having  tampered  with 
the  will;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  such  a  suspicion, 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Thames, 

Over  against  these  literary  Whigs  may  be  mentioned  the  literary 
Tories,  the  associates  of  Swift  in  the  '  Examiner '  and  elsewhere. 
Passing  over  Mrs  Manle^,  the  novelist,  who  conducted  the  '  Es- 
aminor '  after  Swift,  and  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  a  satire 
on  the  Whig  statesmen,  we  may  single  out  Dr  John  Arbntfanot 
(1667-1735)  as  being,  next  to  Swift,  and  excluding  Pope,  by  far 
the  ablest  writer  on  the  Tory  side.  His  best  performance,  '  The 
History  of  John  Bull,'  a  satire  on  Marlborou^  and  the  war,  wM 
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ascribed  to  Swift,  and  is  usually  printed  among  Swift's  works. 
Swift  said  of  him — "  He  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,  and  his 
humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit."  Arbuthnot  was  one  of  the  northern 
Scots  that  were  now  beginning  to  push  their  fortunes  in  London. 
He  was  bom  in  Kincardineshire,  at  a  town  of  his  own  name,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Aberdeen.  Immediately  after  completing  his 
studies  he  went  to  London,  and  made  a  livelihood  at  first  by 
teaching  mathematics.  He  soon  brought  himself  into  notice  by 
some  tracts  on  mathematical  and  medical  subjects.  In  1705  he 
was  appointed  physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  Anne ;  in  1 709 
physician  ordinary.  He  became  a  leading  wit  in  the  coffee- 
housea  When  Swift  came  over  from  Ireland  in  1708,  and  the 
Tories  concerted  a  grand  assault  upon  the  Whigs,  Arbuthnot's 
ready  pen  supplied  some  of  the  most  effective  missiles  of  offenca 
The  *  History  of  John  Bull '  by  Arbuthnot,  the  *  Conduct  of  the 
Allies '  by  Swift,  and  *  The  Defence  of  Sacheverell  *  by  Atterbury, 
were  the  three  great  b'terary  contributions  to  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
Grovernment :  the  eulogist  of  Arbuthnot  usually  ffives  the  honour 
to  Arbuthnot's  performance,  the  eulogist  of  Swift  to  Swift's,  the 
eulogist  of  Atterbury  to  Atterbury's.  Arbuthnot's  other  great 
production  is  his  share  in  the  writings  of  *  Martinus  Scriblerus,* 
sometimes  printed  with  Swift's  works,  sometimes  with  Pope's. 
The  Scriblerus  Club  was  instituted  in  17 14  by  Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Pamell,  Atterbury,  Congreve,  and  others.  The 
object  was  to  satirise  the  absurdities  of  literature  The  members 
were  actuated  a  good  deal  by  the  spirit  of  Pope's  *Dunciad.' 
Arbuthnot  bore  a  large  share  in  the  works  published  under  the 
signature  of  Scriblerus.  In  the  essay  on  the  *Art  of  Sinking,' 
his  hand  can  be  traced  in  several  of  the  chapters. — ^Arbuthnot's 
fortunes  declined  at  the  accession  of  Greorge,  and  his  later  days 
were  made  unhappy  by  poverty  and  ill-health. — There  ia  no  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works.  The  *  John  Bull '  is  usually  printed 
in  Swift's  works,  the  *  Scriblerus '  papers  partly  in  Swift's,  partly 
in  Pope's.  He  was  exceedingly  careless  of  what  he  wrote ;  all 
was  done  to  serve  a  passing  purpose,  and  he  took  no  pains  to 
preserve  either  manuscript  or  print  He  must  have  been  a  man 
of  great  social  tact  and  amiability.  Swift  seems  to  have  loved 
him  like  a  brother  —  "If  the  world  had  a  dozen  Arbuthnots 
in  it,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  would  bum  my  Travels." 
The  power  of  his  satire  was  proved  by  its  effects.  He  is  the  most 
versatile,  as  regards  mood,  of  all  the  great  wits  of  the  period. 
When  his  feelings  are  not  specially  roused  he  is  genial,  lambent, 
good-humoured ;  but  he  was  capable  of  genuine  indignation,  and 
sometimes  lays  on  the  lash  with  unsparing  severity.  His  paper 
on  the  *  Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  Ancients '  is  in  very  happy 
humour ;  his  *  Art  of  Political  Lying '  is  more  sarcastic ;  and  some 
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sallies  usuftUy  attriliuted  to  Iiim  against  Bishop  Burnet,  the  favtmi- 
ite  Ijutt  of  Snift,  are  worthy  of  the  aavBge  Dean  himself. 

One  imposing  fifiure  in  tlie  jiuhlic  transactions  of  the  time  also 
(lenianiis  a  hif;h  jilace  in  the  history  of  our  literature— Honry  St 
John,  Visconiit  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751).  His  chief  philosophical 
and  political  works  were  written  during  the  forced  inaction  of  the 
Initer  half  of  hi!i  life,  and  in  this  maitucJ  he  ehould,  in  strict 
method,  be  placed  in  the  following  generation ;  but  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  Queen  Anne  men  that  it  would  be 
an  unprofitable  violation  of  the  usual  arrangement  not  to  luention 

Entering  Parliament  in  1701  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  had 
not  to  watch  and  wait  for  distinction ;  his  splendid  powers  placed 
iiim  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  He  gained  a  seat  in  ^e  Cabinet  in 
1704  aa  Secretary  at  War,  and  remained  in  office  four  years.  Dur- 
ing the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  he  and  Harley  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Administration.  He  quarrelled  witji  Harley,  and 
BU]iplanted  him  as  formal  head  of  the  Government  about  a  wedi 
before  the  Queen's  death.  With  the  death  of  the  Queen  hi 
power  came  to  an  end :  he  was  suspected  of  having  intrigued  for 
the  8UCcej*sion  of  the  Pretender  Prinze,  and  hud  to  flee  the  countn*. 
For  some  time  he  was  secretary  to  the  Pretender ;  and,  turning  to 
literary  com]»osition,  produced  '  Reflections  on  Exile,'  and  a  defence 
of  his  conduct  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndhara. 
After  seven  years'  exile,  he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  waa  not 
suffered  to  resume  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lorda.  Ui>on  his  re- 
turn he  wrote  in  the  '  Craftsman '  a  series  of  letters,  afterwards 
reprinted  as  '  A  Dissertation  on  Parties,'  and  busied  himself  with 
other  studies  and  writings.  In  1735  he  went  to  France,  this  time 
voluntarily,  and  lived  there  for  seven  years,  during  which  he  pub- 
lished 'Letters  on  the  Study  of  History'  and  a  'Letter  on  the 
True  Use  of  Retirement.'  On  his  final  return  to  England  in 
174Z,  he  settled  at  Battersea ;  wrote  'Letters  on  the  Spirit  of 
Patriotism  :'  the 'Idea  of  a  Patriot  King'  (pub.  in  1749);  and  the 
various  philosophical  and  other  works  published  after  his  death  by 
his  literary  executor,  David  Mallet — Much  baa  been  said  of  the 
splendid  [wrsonality  of  Bolingbroke.  Pope  gave  [wetic  expression 
to  a  very  general  feeling  when  he  said  that,  on  the  appearance  of 
a  comet,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  had  been  sent  as  s 
chariot  to  take  his  friend  St  John  away.  "  Nature,"  writes 
Goldsmith,  "seemed  not  less  kind  to  him  in  her  external  em- 
bellishments, than  in  adorning  his  mind.  With  the  graces  of 
a  handsome  person,  and  a  face  in  which  dignity  was  happily 
blended  with  sweetness,  he  had  a  manner  of  address  that  was 
very  engaging.  His  vivacity  was  always  awake,  his  apprehen- 
sion was  quick,  his  wit  refined,  and  his  memory  amazing;  his 
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subtlety  in  thinking  and  reasoning  was  profound;  and  all  these 
talents  were  adorned  with  an  elocution  that  was  irresistible." 
His  constitutional  energy  was  prodigious,  appearing  in  the  wild 
excesses  of  his  dissolute  youth,  no  less  than  in  his  hard  work  and 
complicated  intrigues  as  a  Minister  of  State.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  his  style  is  splendour  of  declamation.  All  his  works, 
philosophical  as  well  as  political,  are  written  in  a  declamatory 
strain,  and  read  like  elaborate  speeches.  Not  only  have  the 
words  an  oratorical  glow  and  vehemence,  but -the  general  struc- 
ture is  the  structure  of  spoken  rather  than  of  written  styla  The 
dedication  of  his  *  Dissertation  on  Parties,'  addressed  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  is  an  extreme  example: — 

"  Lot  me  now  appeal  to  you,  sir.  Are  these  designs  which  any  man,  who 
is  bom  a  Briton,  m  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?  You  cannot  think  it.  You  will  not  say  it 
That  never  can  be  the  case,  until  we  cease  to  think  like  freemen,  as  well  as 
to  be  free.  Are  these  designs  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  ?  I  appeal  to  the 
whole  world ;  and  I  scorn  with  a  just  indignation  to  give  any  other  answer 
to  so  shameless  and  so  senseless  an  objection.  No ;  they  are  designs  in 
favour  of  the  constitution  ;  designs  to  secure,  to  fortify,  to  perpetuate  that 
excellent  system  of  government  I  court  no  other  cause ;  I  claim  no  other 
merit." 

Here  not  only  the  vehement  eloquence,  but  the  short  sentences, 
the  pointed  balance,  the  repetition  of  the  leading  word  (as  in 
*^  designs "),  the  figures  of  interrogation  and  exclamation  —  all 
belong  to  oratory.  We  meet  some  or  all  of  these  characteristics 
in  every  pag&  Although,  however,  in  almost  every  page  we 
meet  with  the  short  oratorical  sentence  familiar  to  readers  of 
Macaulay,  his  sentences  are  not  in  general  so  short  as  in  the 
above  extract  On  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  famous  for  long 
sentences  —  remarkable  on  this  ground,  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  predicate  is  put  off  by  one  clause  after  another,  and  yet 
these  clauses  are  so  admirably  placed  that  there  is  seldom  the 
least  confusion.  The  structure  of  these  long  sentences  is  all  the 
more  simple  that  very  often  the  latter  part  is  a  paraphrase  or 
extension  in  apposition  to  some  word  in  the  former  part     Thus — 

**  How  different  the  case  is,  on  the  other  side,  will  appear  not  only  from 
the  actions,  but  from  the  principles  of  the  Court  party,  as  we  find  them 
avowed  in  their  writings ;  principles  more  dangerous  to  liberty,  thoush  not 
so  directly,  nor  so  openly  levelled  against  it,  than  even  any  of  those,  bad  as 
they  were,  which  some  of  these  men  value  themselves  for  having  formerly 
opposed." 

This  structure  is  also  oratorical^    To  call  Bolingbroke  a  splendid 

1  In  singling  out  certain  features  of  Bolingbroke's  stvle  as  oratorical,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  these  are  confined  to  oratory.  I  call  them  oratorical  because 
they  are  such  as  occur  in  nearly  every  Parliamentarv  speech  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  because  Uiey  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  spoken  address. 
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declaimer  is  to  give  him  little  more  than  half  his  daa  He  is 
also  a  wit ;  and  at  every  turn  he  electrifies  the  reader  with  some 
felicitous  stroke  of  brevity,  or  happy  adjuatmeot  of  words  to  his 
meaniug. 

To  enumerate  all  the  miseellaneoua  writers  of  this  time  wouM 
be  as  much  out  of  ]jlace  in  the  [iresent  work  as  to  enumeratf  all 
that  have  written  to  newspapers  or  magazines  within  the  nin^ 
teenth  century.  A  great  many  periodicals,  weekly,  bi-weekly, 
or  daUy,  some  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  some  for  one  or  tifo 
years,  were  published  contemporaneously  with,  and  after  llie 
decease  of,  Defoe's  'Review;'  Steele's  'Tatler,'  'Spectator,'  and 
'Guardian;'  and  Swift's  'Examiner.'  A  long  list  is  given  in 
the  beginning  of  voL  iv.  of  Drake's  Essays  on  Steele,  AddiKin, 
and  Johnaon.  The  names  that  we  meet  with  are  such  as — '  The 
Ee- Tatler;'  'The  Female  Tatler;'  'The  Tory  Tatler;'  'The 
Grumbler;'  'The  Medley'  (conducted  by  an  accomiilishcd  jmn, 
Mr  Maynwaring) ;  'The  Lay  Monastery '  (conducted  by  the  jKwt 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore);  'The  Censor'  (conducted  by  Lewis 
Theobald,  the  annotator  of  Shakspeaie);  '  The  Free-thinxer  (sup- 
ported by  Ambrose  Phillips,  the  friend  of  Addison,  and  Gecrge 
Stubbs,  a  .scholarly  elegant  recluse  clergj-nmii) ;  '  The  Pl^iii 
Dealer'  (started  by  Aaron  Hill);  'The  Intelligencer'  (by  Dr 
Sheridan,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Swift).  Most  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  day  were  political;  others  diversified  politics 
with  literature,  on  the  plan  of  the  'Review;'  and  some  con- 
sisted of  a  few  numbers  directed  against  an  object  of  aversion 
in  literature,  manners,  or  even  commerce.  Periodicals  were  the 
fashion ;  most  of  them  very  short-lived.  A  periodical  sheet  was 
started  to  vent  an  opinion  that,  in  the  present  day,  would  be 
expressed  in  a  letter,  or  a  series  of  letters,  to  a  daily  newspaper; 
and  expired  either  when  the  author  had  exhausted  the  idea,  or 
when  the  public  had  received  enough  and  refused  to  purchase 
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SAMUEL      JOHNSON, 


1709— 1784.    . 

The  great  "  Moralist "  and  "  Lexicographer "  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  bookseller  in  Lichfield,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  i8th 
of  September.  The  mistress  of  a  dame's  school  there  praised  him 
as  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  After  five  years  at  a  higher 
school  in  Lichfield,  one  year  at  the  school  of  Stourbridge,  and  two 
years  loitering  at  home,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  was  too  desultory  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  continued  in  the  library  of  the 
college  the  wide  miscellaneous  reading  he  had  practised  .in  his 
father's  shop.  Yet  his  fluent  command  of  Latin  procured  him 
marked  attention.  A  Latin  hexameter  version  of  Pope's  '  Messiah,' 
which  he  executed  as  a  Christmas  exercise,  was  considered  so  good 
that  Pope  is  said  to  have  declared  that  posterity  would  be  in  doubt 
which  was  the  original  and  which  the  translation.  Owing  to 
{HDverty,  he  left  Oxford  in  1731  without  taking  a  degree.  Too 
constitutionally  irregular  to  settle  down  to  a  profession,  he  lived 
at  home  for  several  months ;  acted  for  several  months  as  an  usher ; 
lived  with  a  friend  in  Birmingham ;  translated  for  a  Birmingham 
bookseller  *Lobo's  Journey  to  Abyssinia*  (pub.  in  1735);  returned 
to  Lichfield ;  married  Mrs  Porter  of  Birmingham,  a  widow  with 
;^8oo ;  and  set  up  a  boarding-school  near  Lichfield.  Finally,  the 
school  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  London  in  1737,  and  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  maintained  himself  by  his  pen. 

Had  he  been  bom  a  generation  sooner,  and  gone  to  London  in 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  might  have  been  T«t&ined  a£  a  party- 
writer,  and  well  rewarded,  Bolingbroke  or  Harley  might  have 
eiujiloyed  hiiu  to  abuse  Marlborough  or  browbeat  the  *  Freeholder.' 
But  in  1737  party-writers  were  not  in  demand.  The  man  of 
letters  might  [rossibly  meet  with  a  wealthy  patron,  but  his  truat 
was  chiefly  in  the  booksellere,  who  were  beginning  to  com|«te  for 
the  favour  of  the  public  with  periodicals,  editioDs,  translatioDS, 
and  every  sort  of  compilation  that  was  likely  to  selL  There  wag 
plenty  of  employment,  though  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneration,  few 
men  of  ability;  and  had  Johnson  jwaaeased  ordinary  businen 
habits  and  industry,  he  might  have  lived  eomfortably.  During  ' 
the  first  ten  yeara  of  his  London  life  he  wrote  chiefly  for  Cavi, 
the  jiubliaher  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Kfagazine'  (established  In  17J1), 
conii>o3ing  prefaces,  lives  of  eminent  men,  abridgments,  and  mis- 
cellaneous papers,  He  succeeded  William  Guthrie  as  writer  of  tin 
Parliamentary  Debates  {which  were  forbidden  to  be  reported,  but 
which  Cave  Introduced  into  his  Magazine  as  the  proceedinga  of 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput,  sending  men  to  the  Houae  to  bring  awi^  \ 


what  they  could  remember,  and  getting  a  clever  man  to  compoM 
speeches  according  to  their  reports).  In  1738  he  publish ea  his 
poem  "London."  In  1747  hi;-  fame  was  well  established,  and  he 
was  engaged  by  a  combination  of  London  booksellers  for  ^iS7S 
to  prepare  his  famous  Dictionary.  In  1750,  before  this  was  com- 
])leted,  he  began  the  work  that  raised  hia  fame  to  its  full  height,  a 
periodical  under  the  title  of  '  The  Rambler.'  This  he  carried  on 
single-handed  twice  a-week  for  two  years.  In  1753  he  made 
several  contributions  to  'The  Adventurer.'  The  Dictionary  was 
completed  in  1755;  and,  to  grace  his  name  on  the  title-page, 
the  University  of  Oxford  presented  him  with  the  degree  of  M.A 
Thereafter  he  continued  his  multifarious  writings  for  a  livelihood. 
In  1756  he  wrote  several  reviews  and  other  papers  for  the  newly^ 
started  'Literary  Magazine.'  From  1758  to  1760  he  wrote  the 
papers  known  as  '  The  Idler  '  for  Payne's  '  Universal  Chronicle.' 
In  1759  he  wrote  'Easselaa.' 

The  year  1762  relieved  him  from  his  quarter  of  a  century  of 
literary  drudgery,  bringing  him  from  Oovemment  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  .^£300.  From  that  date  he  wrote  comparatively  little; 
his  chief  productions  were  the  Notes  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
1765  ;  his  'Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  and 
'Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  1775;  and  the  last  and  beat  of  his 
works,  '  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  prefixed  as  detached  Prefaces  to 
an  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  1779-81.  After  being  made 
independent  by  the  pension,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
social  enjoyment,  becoming  the  conversational  oracle  of  a  circle 
of  distinguished  literary  friends.  In  1763  he  met  Boawell,  to 
whose  painstaking  record  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  perpetua- 
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tion  of  his  fame.  In  1764  he  founded  the  Literary  Club  (still 
existing),  which  met  every  Monday  at  the  Turk's  Head.  In  1765 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Thrales ;  dined  with  them  fre- 
quently ;  and  finally  came  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  their 
family.  At  his  own  house  in  Bolt  Court,  where  Boswell  found 
him  on  his  return  from  the  Hebrides,  he  charitably  kept  a  number 
of  humble  dependants — Mrs  Williams,  Mrs  Desmoulins,  Dr  Robert 
Levett,  Black  Frank,  and  a  cat  called  Hodga  Among  the  inti- 
mate associates  of  his  latter  years  were  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon, 
Topham  Beauclerk,  Langton,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Arthur  Murphy.     He  died  in  his  house  in  Bolt  Court. 

Johnson's  appearance  was  far  from  prepossessing.  "He  is, 
indeed,"  says  Miss  Bumey,  "  very  ill-favoured.  He  has  naturally 
a  noble  figure,  tall,  stout,  grand,  and  authoritative ;  but  he  stoops 
horribly ;  his  back  is  quite  round,  his  mouth  is  continually  open- 
ing and  shutting  as  if  he  were  chewing  something ;  he  has  a 
singular  method  of  twirling  his  fingers  and  twisting  his  hands; 
his  vast  body  is  in  constant  agitation,  see-sawing  bcDckwards  and 
forwards ;  his  feet  are  never  for  a  moment  quiet ;  and  his  whole 
great  frame  looks  often  as  if  it  were  going  to  roll  itself  quite 
voluntarily  from  its  chair  to  the  floor."  One  of  his  cheeks  was 
disfigured  by  the  marks  of  scrofula;  and  his  face  showed  the 
pecidiar  nervous  twitching  known  as  St  Vitus's  Dance.  His  gait 
was  rolling  and  clumsy  ;  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  fetters. 

Along  with  the  scrofulous  taint,  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
a  disposition  to  melancholy,  which  came  upon  him  in  cruel  fits. 
During  these  gloomy  seasons  he  was  more  imperious  and  irritable 
than  Swift  He  had  inherited,  also,  a  deep-rooted  indolence  and  a 
hatred  of  regular  worL  His  ambition,  his  desire  to  excel,  was  not 
alone  sufficient  to  overcome  this  constitutional  indolenca  He 
needed  to  be  "  well  whipt "  at  school,  and  when  grown  to  man- 
hood he  did  little  more  than  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife 
from  starving.  England  gave  him  but  "  fourpence-halfpenny  a- 
day,"  if  she  gave  him  no  more,  chiefly  because  he  was  too  lazy  to 
work  for  more. 

His  intellectual  powers  must  not  be  judged  by  what  he  produced. 
He  was  indolent  not  in  the  sense  of  dozing  away  his  time  without 
thinking  or  reading,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  averse  both  to  pro- 
ductive exertion  and  to  regular  application.  In  his  father's  E^iop 
at  Lichfield,  in  the  college  library  at  Pembroke,  and  in  arranging 
the  vast  Harleian  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  he  was  thoroughly 
in  his  element;  ranging  with  luxurious  pleasure  from  book  to 
book,  and  insatiably  storing  up  miscellaneous  knowledge.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  thus  reserving  his  strength,  he  was  capable  of 
intense  concentration  when  he  did  apply  his  mind  to  production. 
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Ill  dashing  off  a  rfefinitioo,  a  criticistQ,  or  a  genera!  precept,  he 
seized  with  great  force  upon  the  lending  features.  In  these  mo- 
menta of  intense  concentration,  he  had  the  power  of  doing  in  a 
wonderfully  abort  time  what  Lord  Brougham  describes  as  seiziDg 
the  kernel  and  leaving  the  husk.  This  habit  of  making  abort 
work  with  a  subject  gives  his  writings  their  most  distinctive  char- 
acter. The  bold  comprehensive  grasp,  right  usually  in  the  tnain, 
has  always  deeply  impressed  the  admirers  of  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  hardihood  m  making  untctiably  sweeping  assertions,  his 
inevitable  omission  of  many  considerations  in  the  coutae  of  his 
intense  but  hurried  survey,  has  severely  tried  the  patience  of  the 
lovers  of  delicate  accuracy. 

His  naturally  powerful  reason  was  a  good  deal  clouded  by  vari- 
ous prejudices.  He  would  believe  no  good  cither  of  republican  or 
of  infideL  He  did  injustice  to  Milton ;  he  abused  Boltngbroks 
without  reading  hJm ;  and  Boawell  mentions  his  having  uttered 
about  Hume  a  remark  too  gross  to  be  committed  to  pa[ier.  Hft 
hated  and  ridiculed  the  French  and  the  Scotch,  and  refused  ta  b«, 
]>erHuaded  that  anybody  oould  live  happily  out  of  Londoa  UE 
these  things,  as  in  many  others,  he  showed  gross  egotism  and  want 
of  symjiathy.  Swift  was  not  more  ovcrliearin)!  nor  more  intolerant 
of  contradiction.  Ho  had  a  poeuliar  horror  of  dcfith,  and  if  any- 
body was  said  to  feel  differently,  he  at  once  pronounced  them 
either  mad  or  mendacious.  He  was  a  humane,  warm-heart«d  man, 
at  least  towards  cases  of  extreme  distress  brought  on  by  no  fault 
of  the  sufferer ;  he  opened  his  house  as  a  retreat  for  several  "  in- 
firm and  decayed  "  persons ;  amused  himself  with  their  quarrels, 
and  patiently  endured  their  caprices.  He  had  a  few  strong  attach- 
ments. But  even  in  his  displays  of  benevolence  and  kindly  affec- 
tion, you  sec  his  natural  love  of  domineering ;  he  allowed  nobody 
but  himself  t«  praise  his  favourites,  and  he  treated  them  roughly 
when  they  deviated  from  his  ideal  of  propriety.  He  was  fre- 
quently humorous  at  his  own  expense,  but  he  would  allow  nobody 
else  to  take  liberties  with  him  ;  he  made  boisterous  mirth  at  the 
expense  of  certain  of  his  friends,  but  he  would  not  endure  that  the 
slightest  air  of  ridicule  should  be  thrown  upon  any  of  his  own 
sayings  or  doings.  Often  in  his  writings  he  enforced  the  "  vanity 
of  human  wishes."  His  '  Ea-iselas '  is  virtually  a  sermon  on  the 
impossibility  of  finding  perfect  happiness  in  this  world  ;  one  of  ita 
professed  objects  is  the  benevolent  achievement  of  damping  the 
ardour  of  youth.  Yet  when  anybody  else  ventured  to  complain 
in  his  presence,  he  was  ready  to  avow  that  the  world  is  a  very 
enjoyable  world,  and  to  denounce  all  complaints  as  mere  senti- 
mental whining. 

Though  renowned  as  a  biographer,  he  was  far  from  being  car- 
ried away  by  hero-worship.     He  is  rather  chary  than  enthusiastic 
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in  his  allowance  of  merit,  and  scatters  without  mercy  any  air  of 
romance  or  exaggeration  that  may  have  been  gathered  about  an 
eminent  name  by  the  zeal  of  admirers.  When  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
whom  Johnson  is  said  to  have  admired  and  imitated,  declares  that 
"  his  life  has  been  a  miracle  of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were 
not  history,  but  a  piece  of  i>oetry,  and  would  sound  like  a  fable," 
— Johnson  remarks  somewhat  sarcastically  that  "self-love,  co- 
operating with  an  imagination  vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of 
Browne^s,  will  find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
plan's  life." 

Opinions. — In  politics  Johnson  was  a  bigoted  Tory.  He  could 
not  repress  his  political  leanings  even  in  writing  the  definitions  for 
his  Dictionary.  When  writing  the  Parliamentary  Debates  for 
Cave,  he  "  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it"  He  wrote  little  in  direct  support  of  the  Tories.  After  he 
received  his  pension  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  do  something, 
and  composed  a  few  pamphlets — *  The  False  Alarm,'  *  The  Falk- 
land Islands,'  *  The  Patriot,'  and  *  Taxation  no  Tjrranny.'  In  these 
he  stated  his  views  of  true  liberty  and  true  patriotism,  and  main- 
tained that  the  English  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ameri- 
cans without  their  consent 

Naturally  a  pious  man,  he  was  a  bigoted  Churchman.  He  hated 
Dissenters  as  "  honestly  "  as  he  hated  Whigs,  infidels,  French,  and 
Scotchmen. 

Though  called  the  Great  Moralist,  he  expounded  nothing  that 
could  be  called  an  ethical  system.  He  simply  applied  strong  good 
sense  to  the  common  situations  of  life.  *  His  first  principles  were 
understood,  not  stated. 

The  merits  of  his  literary  criticisms  were  the  result  of  his  good 
sense,  their  defects  the  result  of  his  narrow  sympathies  and  frag- 
mentary knowledge.  He  seldom  or  never  errwi  on  the  side  of  ex- 
travagant praise.  He  admired  the  wonderful  powers  of  Shakspeare, 
defended  the  violation  of  the  "  unities,"  and  the  mixture  of  comedy 
with  tragedy ;  but,  along  with  the  great  dramatist's  virtues  he  enu- 
merated considerable  failings — occasional  "  tumour,  meanness,  tedi- 
ousness,  and  obscurity,''  wearisome  narration,  and  the  introduction 
of  frigid  conceits  and  quibbles,  to  the  ruin  of  true  sublimity  and 
pathos.  His  tendency  was  to  banish  from  poetry  everything  that 
would  not  be  approved  of  by  sober  reason.  In  some  points  his 
principles  of  criticism  were  better  than  his  practice.  He  laid  down 
that  "  in  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abilities  and  merits 
of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the  genius  of  his  age 
and  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries."  But  this  was  a  perfec- 
tion-height of  critical  qualification  that  indolence  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  attain.     He  wrote  his  notes  on  Shakspeare  without 
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having  read  a  single  one  of  the  contemporaty  dramatists.  He 
had  plenty  of  time,  but  he  jireferred  to  indulge  his  appetite  for  ■ 
social  talk  and  deaultory  reading.  Sometimes,  too,  he  iaid  dova 
principles  that  he  broke  habitually  in  hia  own  composition.  He 
satirised  plays  "  where  declamation  roars  and  passion  sleeps ; "  ^t 
bis  own  '  Irene '  belongs  to  the  category.  He  condemned  the  pra(v 
tice  of  filling  out  the  sound  of  a  [leriod  with  unnecesaary  worda 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  later  life  he  recognised  his  own  fau]^ 
On  one  occasion,  when  some  person  read  his  '  Irene '  aload,  he  left 
the  room,  saying  he  did  not  think  it  had  been  so  bad ;  and  in  Iiii 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets '  ho  tried  hard  to  work  himself  out  of  the  son- 
orous grandiloquence  of  the  '  Rambler.' 

ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE. 

Vorabulary. — Johnson's  memory  for  words,  and  consequent  com- 
mand of  language,  was  amazing.  In  this  respect  he  stands  in  the 
very  first  rank.  One  might  suppose,  from  what  is  usually  said 
concerning  the  great  preponderance  of  Latin  words  in  his  dicticn, 
that  ho  failed  in  command  of  homelier  language ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Hia  'Rambler'  is  highly  Latinised;  but  in  bis  Pref.icc 
to  Shakspeare,  1 768,  we  trace  the  beginnings  of  a  homelier  style. 
In  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets '  the  style  is  not  so  Latinised  as  the 
average  style  of  the  present  day.  The  proportion  of  Latin  words 
is  not  above  half  as  great  as  in  a  leader  of  the  '  Times.'  He  is 
often  studiously  homely,  and  shows  a  perfect  command  of  homely 
diction.  Perhaps  the  less  pompous  diction  of  his  latest  produc- 
tions is  partly  a  result  of  his  great  practice  in  conversation.  As 
we  have  just  said,  he  was  conscious  of  the  blemish  in  hia  'Rambler,' 
and  endeavoured  to  amend  - 

As  an  example  of  studied  variety  of  expression,  take  the  follow- 
ing comparison  between  punch  and  conversation  : — 

"  Tlio  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery,  is  the  proper  emblem  of  vicscity  and  ffil; 
tho  acidity  of  the  temun  will  very  ajAly  figure  pungency  of  miltery  Hnil 
orriinony  of  ceHBUre :  sugar  is  the  natural  rcpreaeniative  of  luscious  aduln- 
tinn  and  gentle  coinplnisiiuce  ;  and  water  is  the  proper  hieroglyphic  at  easy 
prattle,  innoootit  and  tasteless." 

Sentfitces  and  Parnf/raphg. — The  often-remarked  mannerism  of 
Johnson's  sentences  does  not  consist  in  one  particular,  but  in  the 
combination  of  several. 

(i.)  The  frequent  use  of  the  balanced  structure.  He  employs 
liberally  all  the  arts  of  balance  both  in  sound  and  in  sense.  In 
the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets '  he  is  much  leas  elaborate  and  sonorous  in 
his  balances  than  in  the  'Kambler.'  In  the  following  sentence 
from  the  '  Hambler '  there  are  five  different  balances : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  Inngh  at  the  folly  of  him  who  refoaea  imnKdiaie  ease  tot 
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nl  pleasure,  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  life,  lets  life  ^lide 
in  prcparcUions  to  enjay  them  ;  it  affords  such  opportunities  of  tnum- 
t  exultation,  to  exemplify  the  uncertainty  of  the  numan  state,  to  rouse 
als  from  their  dream,  and  inform  them  of  the  silent  celerity  of  time, 
we  may  believe  authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than  examine  so 
Qtageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined  to  pursue  a  track  so  smooth 
JO  flowery,  than  attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth." 

I  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  there  are  few  sentences  of  such 
Tous.  amplitude.     In  this  later  work  balances  are  numerous ; 

on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  there  the  cadence  is  niore 
ed,  and  that  we  have  a  greater  proportion  of  curt,  short  sen- 
es  and  balances,  in  the  following  emphatic  form : — 

Dbservation  daily  shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyper- 
al  accusations  and  pointed  sentences,  which  even  he  that  utters  them 
es  to  be  applavded  rather  than  credited" 

iich  balances  as  the  following  are  very  common — "  If  his  jests 
x>arse,  his  arguments  are  strong;"  "too  judicious  to  commit 
ts,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence;"  "his 
res  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  exaggeration ; " 
wever  exalted  by  genius,  or  enlarged  by  study." 
I.)  Short  comprehensive  sentences.     These  appear  plentifully 

II  his  works,  but,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  are 
cially  plentiful  in  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets.*  The  following 
t  passage  is  a  fair  illustration : — 

[n  the  poetical  works  of  Swift,  there  is  not  much  upon  which  the  critic 
ixercise  his  powers.  They  are  often  humorous,  almost  always  light,  and 
the  qualities  which  recommend  such  compositions,  easiness  and  gaiety, 
r  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author  intended.  The  diction  is 
)Ct,  the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact.  There  seldom 
rs  a  hard -laboured  expression,  or  a  redundant  epithet ;  all  his  verses 
iplify  his  own  definition  of  a  good  style  ;  they  consist  of  '  proper  words 
■oper  places. ' " 

;.)  One  of  the  most  striking  mannerisms  in  Johnson's  composi- 
belongs  strictly  to  the  paragraph — to  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
es  rather  than  the  arrangement  of  clauses.  He  has  a  habit 
bruptly  introducing  a  general  principle  before  the  particular 
imstances  that  it  applies  to.  We  have  remarked  this  as  a 
d;arity  in  Macaulay*s  style.  If  Johnson  did  not  orginate  this 
1  of  composition,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  bring  it  into 
ninence.  After  him  it  was  extensively  adopted.  Macaulay 
itherto  his  most  celebrated  imitator. 

he  following  passage  concerning  Cowley  is  an  example  of  his 
ipt  introduction  of  general  principles.  It  exemplifies  also  a 
late  practice  of  abruptly  bnnging  in  a  person  or  thing  con- 
ted  or  compared  with  the  subject  of  the  discourse : — 

[n  the  year  1647,  his  'Mistress'  was  published;  for  he  imagined,  as 
eclared  in  a  preface  to  a  subsequent  ^tion,  that  'poets  are  scarcely 


aeliotui  of  ktroiam,  aivl  rj'u.tiu 
the  uhamjiion  sa  the  poet  of  'i 
what  Cnvley  inijjht  liave  \ean 
of  SBhadow.'" 

To  make  up  what  is 
"  JohnBoneae,"  we  must  ti 
of  sentence-structure,  but 
peculiar  use  of  tlie  abstr 
Drevity.  Ifacaulay's  senti 
able  degree  u^xin  Jobnson'i 
striking,  because  Macaulay 
Johnson  is  extremely  abstr 

Fiffuret  of  Spreck — Sin 
Innate.  He  studies  coiide 
ment  or  illustration.  Non 
ing  of  similitudea.  In  the 
hardly  a  single  metai)bor. 

The  few  similitudes  that 
general  loftiness  of  his  styl 
ing  to  Rasselas — 

"Th«  TTorld,  which  you  figui 
in  the  vkUoy,  you  will  find  a  : 
whitlpooli ;  you  will  Ite  sorncti 
~  '  »  dashed  against  t 
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pendix  to  Bain's  'Rhetoric'  The  allegoric  style  of  composition, 
though  still  occasionally  used,  now  makes  its  appearance  in  com- 
position much  less  frequently  than  in  the  age  of  Johnson.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  artificial  manufacture,  from  *  Ram- 
bler '  96 — "  Truth,  Falsehood,  and  Fiction,  an  Allegory : " — 

''While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth  came  among  mortals 
from  above,  and  Falsehood  from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Wisdom  ;  Falsehood  was  the  progeny  of  Follt  impregnated 
by  the  wind.     .     .     . 

''It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists  met  in  full  opposition.  In 
these  encounters,  Falsehood  always  invested  her  head  with  clouds,  and 
commanded  Fraud  to  place  arobusnes  about  her.  In  her  left  hand  she 
bore  the  shield  of  Impudence,  and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on  her 
shoulder.  All  the  passions  attended  at  her  call ;  Vanity  clapped  her  wings 
before,  and  Obstinacy  supported  her  behind,"  &c. 

Contrast, — From  his  earliest  composition  to  his  last,  Johnson 
shows  a  liking  for  strong  antithesis.  It  is  frequently  combined 
with  balance,  and  has  been  already  to  some  extent  illustrated. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  antithesis  in  his  succinct  expositions  of 
character  and  style.  Qoldsmith  is  "a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion ; 
whose  language  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without 
constraint^  and  easy  without  weakness."  Rowe  *'  seldom  moves 
either  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments  ;  he  sel- 
dom pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often 
improves  the  understanding."  "  The  *  Thessalia '  of  Rowe  deserves 
more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
esteemed."     We  have  already  quoted  his  account  of  Addison. 

QUALrriES  OF  STYLE. 

Simplicity, — Perhaps  the  most  common  objection  to  Johnson's 
style  is  that  it  contains  too  many  heavy  words  of  Latin  origin. 
The  objection  is  just,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  the 
objectors  commonly  overlook.  One  is  that  his  earlier  style  is 
much  more  Latinised  than  his  later:  as  already  remarked,  his 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets '  contains  more  of  the  Saxon  element  than  the 
average  style  of  the  present  day.  Another  thing  is  that  his  Latin 
derivatives  are  not  of  his  own  coining :  he  told  Boswell  that  he 
had  not  taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than  four  or  five  words  to 
the  language ;  and  being,  as  a  lexicographer,  brought  painfully  face 
to  face  with  gaps  in  our  language,  he  must  in  this  respect  have 
practised  no  Httle  self-deniaL  Finally,  he  is  much  less  Latinised 
than  several  writers  of  note  both  before  and  after  him — than  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  for  instance,  or  Robertson,  or  Gibbon. 

The  *  Rambler  *  certainly  is  a  very  ponderous  composition.  Re- 
viewing it  himself  later  in  life,  he  shook  his  head,  and  exclaimed 

2D 


"  Thp  Bi'iiius  nf  n  iifoitlf 
hnviii^'  rednl  (Lis  .ir|>:irtiii.- 
by  a  cOTitiimuI  lii(,"„'linn  will 
to  iiigtit,  liko  80  many  rough 
cablu  collisions  t1i«y  hurt  w 
not  only  become  round  and  ! 
likeabrUliaDt." 


"  The  proverbial  oracles  ol 
that  the  fatal  vaate  of  fortnui 
too  little  BiDgly  to  alarm  ou 
to  consider  logether.  Of  tin 
hopea  to  look  back  ilereafter  i 
know  the  present  value  of  sin) 
time  fall  uaeluiis  to  tho  grouui 

A  simple  writer  would  ha 
the  following: — 

"Take  care  of  the  pennies,' 
will  take  caro  of  themHf  Ives. " 
the  minutet,  and  the  years  ni 

fbe  heaviness  of  Johnso 
ness  in  the  aubject-roatter. 
Boitable  for  light  reading. 
ear  was  enamoured  of  a  in 
departure  from  the  aini|Je 
not  versatile  enough  to  a* 
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she  may  justly  claim,  with  the  affectioii  of  a  parent  She  had  not  very 
elevated  sentiments  or  extensive  views,  but  her  principles  were  good,  and 
her  intentions  pure ;  and  though  some  may  practise  more  virtues,  scarce  any 
commit  fewer  faults." 

In  the  above  extract,  we  see  one  good  example  of  the  peculiar  use 
of  the  abstract  noun  that  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  peculiarly 
Johnsonian-  He  uses  the  abstract  noun  with  an  active  verb  as  if 
it  were  the  name  of  a  person — "  the  accusations  which  spite  and 
peevishness  produce  against  meJ^  Another  example  is  seen  in  the 
extract  immediately  preceding — "  sums  too  little  singly  to  alarm 
our  cautionJ^  This  is  one  of  Johnson*s  most  characteristic  peculi- 
arities, and  appears  no  less  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier  works. 

Clearness. — Writing  with  an  intense  concentration  of  his  energies 
upon  the  work  in  hand,  he  is  generally  successful  in  seizing  upon 
the  most  apposite  words  to  express  his  meaning.  He  is  also  anx- 
ious to  be  understood,  and  guards  the  reader  from  misapprehension 
by  stating  what  he  does  not  mean.  (We  have  already  exemplified 
his  frequent  use  of  contrast  to  explain  qualities  of  style.)  But  he 
was  too  hurried  to  be  a  minutely  accurate  writer.  His  assertions 
are  too  unqualified.  He  had  little  of  the  scrupulous  precision  of 
De  Quincey :  the  utmost  we  can  say  is,  that  his  expressions  are 
accurate  in  the  main,  and  that  he  had  an  honest  dislike  to  vague 
language.  He  ridicules  the  vague  use  of  the  word  Nature,  a  sup- 
posititious entity  not  unfrequently  appealed  to  even  in  our  time. 
Rasselas  asks  a  philosopher  what  is  meant  by  "  living  according  to 
nature,"  and  receives  the  following  caricature  in  answer : — 

**  To  act  according  to  nature,  is  to  act  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fit- 
ness arising  from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  effects ;  to  concur 
with  the  great  and  unchangeable  scheme  of  universal  felicity  ;  to  co-operate 
with  the  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  thmgs. " 

Strength, — Johnson's  style  is  seldom  or  never  impassioned.  He 
delivers  himself  with  severe  magisterial  dignity  and  vigorous 
authoritative  brevity. 

Robert  Hall,  in  his  early  days,  made  Johnson  a  model,  but  soon 
gave  him  up,  complaining  of  a  want  of  fervour  in  his  morality. 
Though  profoundly  convinced  of  the  doctrines  of  Religion,  he  sel- 
dom dilates  on  her  "  august  solemnities,"  or  on  the  grandeur  of 
her  hoi)es  and  fears.  What  he  keeps  principally  in  view  is  the 
beneficial  effect  of  religious  belief  on  human  conduct,  laying  down 
the  law  in  sonorous  dogmas. 

In  the  presence  of  objects  that  raise  emotions  of  sublimity  in 
other  men,  he  was  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of  general  rules.  In- 
stead of  giving  way  to  the  aesthetic  influences  of  the  situation,  he 
jHDndered  on  the  causes  or  the  moral  value  of  them,  and  meditated 
dictatorial,  high-sounding,  general  propositions.  He  acknowledged 
himself  impressed  by  the  ruins  of  Icolmkill ;  but  instead  of  giving 
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expression  to  the  »ublime  thonghts  awakened  bj  the  place,  lu 

faViricated  the  following  sentence : — 

■'  WbiileTer  withdraws  lu  from  tlia  jKiwer  of  the  senses  ;  whatever  nukn 
tha  pa^t,  the  distant,  or  the  futDre  prudomiiute  over  the  pKS«ul,  adraiiFO 
ua  ill  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings."  ' 

One  may  chooae  examples  of  his  eeverity  and  comprehensive 
vigour  from  any  page  of  the  '  Kambler '  or  of  the  '  Lives  of  Uie 
Poeta.' 

P'tthai. — -A  certain  softness  is  thrown  over  the  stem  moralising 
of  the  '  Rambler  '  by  the  bmuaae  designs  of  the  moralist  Good 
advice,  however  roughly  given,  if  it  is  boneat  and  not  ill-natoied, 
has  a  kindly  effect  Farther,  there  is  a  pathetic  air  of  ^mmiy 
melancholy  about  his  sonorous  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  bnmsii 
wishes.  But  there  ia  little  in  any  part  of  JohoBoa'a  writings  to 
touch  the  warmer  affections. 

0»  themes  of  sorrow,  as  on  themes  of  sublimity,  his  power  to 
move  b  paralysed  by  his  coustant  teudency  to  reason  and  morally 
Instead  of  sympathuing  with  distress,  he  seems  to  aak  himself,  Is 
distress  in  these  circumstances  reasonable  1  Rasaelaa  in  the  happy 
valley  reaaona  acutely  on  the  causes  of  hia  dispontent  ;— 

"I  c(in  discnvpr  with  ill  me  no  power  of  porcepti  on  which  ia  not  glottrf  , 
with  its  proper  pleasures,  yet  1  do  not  feel  myself  delighted.     Uan  sarelj' 
has  some  latent  sviise  for  whiuh  this  place  affonla  no  i^titicstion,  or  he  Lu 
some  desires  dbtiuct  from  seutse,  which  must  be  satisjied  before  he  can  bt 
happy." 

But  though  he  is  said  to  "  bewail  liis  miseries  with  eloqueiice," 
his  lamentations  are  not  very  touching  :— 

"  As  he  pnased  through  the  (lipids,  snil  saw  the  snimnls  around  him.  'Ye,' 
said  he,  '  »ro  happy,  nod  need  not  envy  me  that  walk  thus  among  you, 
burdened  with  myself ;  uor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings,  envy  your  felicity  ;  ft" 
it  ia  nol  the/elieity  o/mtta.  I  have  many  distresses  from  which  ye  are  free; 
I  fear  pain  when  I  ilo  not  feel  it ;  I  sometimes  shrink  at  evils  reeolleclwl, 
and  sometimes  start  nt  evils  anticipated ;  surely  the  equity  of  Providetux  hia 
balanced  peculiar  aufferiixga  with  peculiar  tnjoyjnenti.  " 

So  when  the  Princess  Nekayah  loses  her  favourite  maid  Peknah, 
and  "  sinks  down  inconsolable  in  ho[jeles8  dejection,"  she  is  repre- 
seated  as  holding  her  own  in  an  argument  with  the  philosopher 
Imlac  as  to  whether  she  "  does  well "  to  be  sorrowful ; — 

'  This  propositinn  ia  an  eiaraple  of  tlie  sonndine  tautology  that  Johnson  "u 
sometimes  betrayed  into  by  his  powerlul  command  of  eiprassion.  It  might !« 
analysBil  and  tmnnlated  into—"  Whatever  makes  iia  think  mare,  gives  iucreucd 
occupation  to  our  ttioughts."    Similarly,  his  famous  couplet — 


"  Let  observation,  with  eitensira  observation,  observe  mankilid 
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"'Since  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,*  said  the  princess,  *I  have  no 
pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain.  She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust,  has 
little  to  hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  fiappiness.  We  may,  per- 
haps, allow,  that  what  satisfaction  this  world  can  afiford,  must  arise  from  the 
conjunction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness.  Wealth  is  nothing  but  as 
it  is  bestowed,  and  knowledge  nothing  but  as  it  is  communicated :  they 
must  therefore  be  imparted  to  others,  and  to  whom  could  I  now  delight  to 
impart  them?  Goodness  affords  the  only  comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  a  partner,  and  goodness  may  be  practised  in  retirement.' " 

In  the  expression  of  impassioned  affection  he  is  as  "uncouth 
and  tumultuous"  as  Garrick  described  him  to  have  been  in  his 
conjugal  endearments.  See,  for  example,  the  passionate  lament  of 
the  devoted  Anningait  on  leaving  his  mistress  Ajut : — 

**  *  0  life  !  *  says  he,  *  frail  and  uncertain  !  where  shall  wretched  man  find 
thy  resjomblance  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  ?  It  towers  on  high,  it  sparkles 
from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it 
above,  and  the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasura  1 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment  on  the 
eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever? 
What,  love,  art  thou,  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach  without  know- 
ledge of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  till  we  have  lost  all 
power  of  resistance  and  escape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  graces  of  Ajut, 
while  I  had  not  yet  called  her  to  the  banquet,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping 
morse,  I  was  merry  as  the  singers  in  the  stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze  UT)on 
thv  graces  ?  why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  ?  Yet,  be  faith- 
ful, my  love,  remember  Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smiles  of 
virginity.  I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the  whale,  resistless  as  the 
frost  of  darkness,  and  unwearied  as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roe-fish  and  the  porpoise 
feast  thy  kindred  ;  the  fox  ana  hare  shall  cover  thy  conch  ;  the  tough  hide 
of  the  seal  shall  shelter  thee  from  cold  ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illuminate 
thy  dwelling.'" 

The  Ludicrous, — The  *  Rambler'  is  much  more  serious  in  its  tone 
than  the  *  Spectator.*  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  gravely 
didactic  papers.  Not  that  the  *  Rambler*  has  not  considerable 
variety  of  topics.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  rebuking  and 
satirising  vices :  like  the  *  Spectator,*  he  aims  at  being  a  censor  of 
minor  immoralities.  Humorous  satire  of  the  follies  of  young  men 
and  young  women  of  fashion  alternates  with  grave  rebuke  to  scep- 
ticism, and  grave  advice  to  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  and  of 
different  occupations.     But  the  prevailing  tone  is  serious. 

His  sarcasm  is  very  different  from  the  "gay  malevolence"  of 
Addison,  and  his  humour  very  different  from  the  good-natured 
sjrmpathy  of  Steele.  When  his  indignation  is  roused,  his  vitu- 
[>eration  is  round  and  unqualified.  When  he  is  in  a  pleasant  mood, 
his  humour  is  broad  and  arrogant  The  most  pleasing  form  of  his 
humour  is  when  he  is  humorous  at  his  own  expense. 

The  review  of  *A  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 
3f  Evil,  by  Soame  Jenyns,*  is  a  well-known  example  of  his  bully- 
ing ridicule : — 


The  aljove  shoivs  tlic  C! 
aB|iect  Uc  appeared  thi. 
crossed  Many  of  the  '1 
broad  and  hearty,  and  of 
account  of  "The  Busy  Ltfi 
written  by  herself,  is  a  fav 
latest '  Kunblers,'  and  is  n 
as  if  he  had  been  warned  of 
on  aimilar  occasions  before : 

"Dear  Mr  Rambler,— I  have 
cold,  which  hu  already  kept  r 
and  MX  c&rd-tables,  an<i  put  me 
ray  msmrnt,  that  if  I  fret  and  c 
be  fit  to  be  Been  them  six  vmei 
it  1  At  thia  very  time  Uelissa 
she  will  hreakfaet  witli  htm  to-i 
he«r  compliments,  and  have  iir 
and  set  a  ticket  to  the  play ;  the 
two  flambeaux  before  her  chair. 

"My  aont  has  juat  brought  i 
ment.  She  Bays  you  are  a  jihil 
deurea  and  look  upon  the  worM 
with  nor  intend  to  moderate  m 
npon  the  world  with  indifleronc 
ma.  I  have  been  forced,  bowel 
•Q  hour  «ith  your  paper  befor 
Phyllida  nad  brought  me  a  let 
leave*;  and  read  ahoiit  (f/pw..".>  - 
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tious,  gave  love  such  power  over  her,  that  she  would  certainly  become 
er  poor  or  infamous. 

But  I  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  purpose  they  related  such 
:ic  stories  of  the  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  artifices  of  men,  who,  if  they  ever 
3  so  malicious  and  destructive,  have  certainly  now  reformed  their  manners. 
ive  not,  since  my  entrance  into  the  world,  found  one  who  does  not  pro- 

himself  devoted  to  my  service,  and  ready  to  live  or  die  as  I  shall 
mand  him.  They  are  so  far  from  intending  to  hurt  me,  that  their 
r  conteution  is  who  shall  be  allowed  most  closely  to  attend,  and  most 
uently  to  treat  me ;  when  different  places  of  entertainment  or  schemes 
pleasure  are  mentioned,  I  can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheek  glow 
lim  whose  proposals  obtain  my  apnrobation ;  he  then  leads  me  off  in 
mph,  adores  my  condescension,  ana  congratulates  himself  that  he  has 
d  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  these,  Mr  lUmbler,  creatures  to  be  feared  ? 
t  likely  that  any  injury  will  bo  done  me  by  those  who  can  enjoy  life  only 
le  I  favour  them  with  my  presence  ? " 

KINDS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Description,  —  Johnson  rarely  attempts  to  describe  natural 
nery,  and  where  he  does  try,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
[appy  Valley,"  in  *  Easselas/  the  clumsiness  and  poverty  of  the 
guage  betray  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  work  His  in- 
3st,  as  he  boasted,  centred  in  man. 

Varratton, — He  never  attempted  national  history.  Indeed  he 
I  a  positive  dislike  to  the  subject ;  and  rudely  put  down  any- 
ly  that  introduced  it  into  conversation.  As  a  biographer,  he 
I  great  reputation  in  his  own  day.  His  Life  of  Savage,  and  his 
'es  of  the  great  naval  heroes,  Blake  and  Drake  (contributed  to 
*  Gentleman's  Magazine'),  were  so  much  admired  and  talked 
that  the  king  specially  desired  him  to  write  the  lives  of  his 
rary  predecessors. 

rhe  excellence  of  his  Lives  consists  not  in  narrative  skill,  nor  in 
ver  of  showing  in  varied  lights  the  prominent  features  of  char- 
3r,  but  in  the  numerous  maxims,  moral  and  Uterary,  attached 
the  biographical  incidents.  The  narrative  is  really  secondary. 
:h  is  his  propensity  to  moralise,  that  the  events  in  his  biog- 
*hies  seem  reduced  to  the  importance  of  so  many  texts. 
Sjcposition. — Johnson  had  not  the  qualifications  of  a  popular 
>ositor.  His  diction  was  too  Latinised,  and  he  did  not  sufi&- 
atly  relieve  the  dryness  of  general  statements  by  examples  and 
^trations. 

rhe  only  art  of  exposition  that  he  excels  in  is  the  putting  of  a 
tement  obversely.  We  have  already  remarked  his  love  of  anti- 
sis.  In  the  review  of  Jenyns  (which  is  also  a  good  measure  of 
logical  power)  this  is  particularly  apparent 
The  short  political  tract  entitled  "  The  Patriot "  is  a  very  favour- 
e  specimen  of  his  expository  style.     He  considers  with  much 
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vigour  the  various  distinguishing  marks  of  a.  trae  patriot,  what 
he  wiU  do,  and  what  he  will  not  do ;  and  then,  obvereely,  "  what 
win  prove  a  man  t«  be  not  a  patriot." 

In  expounding  various  delusive  signs  of  patriotiam,  he  proceeds 
almost  entirely  by  repetition  in  pointed  (orms,  direct  and  obverse. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

"Some  clum  a  place  in  the  list  of  patriots  bj  an  scrimQuIouB  and  onra-    . 
mittiiig  opposition  to  the  Court  I 

"  Tliis  mark  is  b;  no  menus  infallible,  rutriotism  is  not  nareasirily  in- 
chilled  in  reboilion.  A  man  msj  hate  his  king,  yet  nol  love  hia  conntrv.  ' 
He  tiint  hu  boeii  refascil  a  reuonable  or  nnrensoneble  reqneEt,  who  tliioka 
his  luerit  underratetl,  and  sees  his  influence  doclicing,  begins  soon  ta  tnlk  of 
□Bturol  equality,  the  absurdily  of  many  made/or  one,  the  original  caaipart, 
the  foundation  of  authority,  and  tho  majesly  of  the  people.  Ai  his  pohtical 
melauclioly  inircases,  he  telk,  ood  purhapa  dretima,  of  the  advances  of  the 


Even  this,  which  is  in  his  later  style,  and  is  much  more  simple  and 
concrete  than  the  'Rambler,'  would  have  been  more  popularly 
effective  if  enlivened  by  examples.  Macaulay  would  certainly 
have  jiroriiiced  cases  in  imint,  if  finy  were  tn  he  had.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  ia  more  lively  towards  the  end: — 

,"It  is  the  finality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous  and  wotchftil,  to  obsen-e  all 
aecret  machinarious,  and  to  see  pnblic  dansers  at  a  diHtancc.  The  true  lover 
of  his  country  is  ready  to  communicate  Ins  fesrs,  and  to  sound  the  alarm 
wheiicver  ho  jiercciveB  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he  sounds  no  nlarm 
when  there  is  no  enemy  ;  he  never  terrifies  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terri- 
fipd  himself.  The  patriotism,  therefore,  may  be  justly  doubted  of  him, 
who"  [better,  we  may  justly  doubt  the  iiatriotism  of  him  that]  "proffRsea 
to  be  disturbed  by  incredulities  ;  who  tells  that  the  last  peace  Ras  obtained 
by  hribinR  the  IVincess  of  Wales;  that  the  King  ia  ptuspinR  at  arhitrary 
power ;  and  that,  because  the  French  in  their  new  conquests  enjoy  their 
own  laws,  there  is  a  design  at  Court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  (rial  by 

J'lwsuff.w'on. ^-Johnson's  faulty  exposition  diminished  hia  influ- 
ence with  the  generality  of  readers.  The  magisterial  air  of  his 
'Rambler'  probably  awed  many  into  reading  him  with  respect, 
and  trying  to  profit  by  his  doctrine ;  but  the  dry  abstract  char- 
acter of  the  exposition  must  have  made  the  perusal  anything  hut 
a  labour  of  love. 

IJjfl  political  tracts  must  have  exercised  the  very  minimum  of 
influence  for  the  productions  of  so  great  a  writer.  He  was  the  last 
ijxin  in  the  world  to  conciliate  opposition,  and  his  strong  jiowers 
of  argument  were  warped  by  prejudice.  His  'Taxation  no  Tyr- 
Jthny,'  written  to  defend  the  tajiation  of  the  American  colonists 
agSinst  their  will,  ts  at  once  overbearing  and  sophisticaL  It 
iijfght  inflame  and  imbitter  partisans,  but  it  was  too  abusive  and 
too  unreasonable  to  make  converts. 
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OTHEB  WBITEBS. 

THEOLOGY. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  controversy  with  the  Deists 
was  at  its  height  Tindal's  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ' 
had  wrought  the  excitement  to  a  frenzy.  There  was  no  lack  of 
replies  in  various  degrees  of  power ;  Leland  enumerates  as  "  valu- 
able treatises  "  that  appeared  within  the  year  1 730,  works  by  Dr 
Thomas  Bumet,  Dr  Waterland,  Mr  Law,  Mr  Jackson,  Dr  Stebbing, 
Mr  Balguy,  James — ^afterwards  Dr — Foster,  and  a  "pastoral  letter" 
by  Bishop  Sherlock  There  were  many  others.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  defences  was  made  by  Dr  John  Oonybeare  (1691-1757), 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol  This  is  praised  by  Warburton  as 
"  one  of  the  best-reasoned  books  in  the  world." 

The  Deists  were  reinforced  by  Thomas  Morgan  and  Thomas 
Ohubb.  Morgan  published  in  1737  *The  Moral  Philosopher,  a 
dialogue  between  Philalethes,  a  Christian  Deist,  and  Theophanes, 
a  Christian  Jew.'  He  does  not  hold  with  Tindal  that  the  Chris- 
tian republication  of  the  law  of  nature  is  superfluous.  He  holds 
that  Christ's  promulgation  of  "  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of 
nature  and  reason"  "were  such  as  the  people  had  never  heard  or 
thought  of  before,  and  never  would  have  known,  without  such  an 
instructor,  such  means  and  opportunities  of  knowledge."  He  calls 
himself  a  Christian  Deist  But  he  repudiates  both  miracles  and 
prophecy :  Christ,  he  holds,  attained  moral  truth  by  "  the  strength 
and  superiority  of  his  own  natural  faculties,"  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  said  to  have  had  the  light  of  revelation !  He  attacks 
Judaism.  "  He  representeth  the  law  of  Moses  ajs  *  having  neither 
truth  nor  goodness  in  it,  and  ajs  a  wretched  scheme  of  superstition, 
blindness,  and  slavery,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common-sense, 
set  up'under  the  specious  popular  pretence  of  a  divine  instruction 
and  revelation  from  Cod'  And  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  this 
was  the  sentiment  of  St  Paul"  Further,  he  attacks  the  preaching 
of  the  ajwstles — "pretends  that  they  preached  different  gospels, 
and  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  jumble  of  inconsistent  religions." 
Morgan  was  specially  refuted  by  Joseph  Hallet,  Dr  John  Chap- 
man, and  Dr  Leland.  Thomas  Ohubb  (1679-1747)  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  journeyman  to  a  tallow-chandler,  yet  much  taken 
notice  of  for  his  "  strong  natural  parts  and  acuteness  "  by  wealthy 
patrons  of  letters.  In  his  *  True  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,* 
and  in  his  *  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  he  takes  much  the  same  ground 
as  Morgan.  He  left  for  publication  after  his  death  a  variety  of 
tracts  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  religion.  In  these  tracts, 
among  other  sceptical  views,  he  expresses  uncertainty  regarding  a 
future  lifa 


tliiii  (.■urreiit.      It  was  dirwl 
tiaiiity  as  olil  lis  the  (.'rcniiim. 
ately  that  tlifre  is  a  Moral 
placed  man  in  a  state  of  iinA>B 
,  the  incomprehensibility  of  ]>a 
the  untruth  of  the  leading  Acr 
second  part  he  maintains  Chri 
of  natural  religion,  and  marsha 
is  moat  thorough.     It  is  a  saj 
aaid  in  the  course  of  the  conti 
that  the  merit  of  the  '  Analogy 
Gftme  (1736)  towards  the  end 
result  of  twenty  years'  study— 1 
the  deistical  notions  formed  the 
breathed.     The  objections  it  n 
objections,  but  such  oa  had  wo 
coutroveny,  because  they  were 
hard  t«  find  in  the  '  Analogy ' 
been  suggested  in  the  pamphli 
half-century."     "Butler's  emini 
gista  ifl  seen  in  nothing  more  th 
r^ecla  the  use  of  any  plea  tha 
si^y.    In  the  other  evidential 
eetuneoUB  crowd  of  suggestioi 
fandful  but  often  trivial ;  unde 
point  they  are  brou^t  to  [)rove. 
indeed  be  of  sterling  value  to  re 
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and  intricate,  he  studies  to  express  himself  in  the  most  abstract 
form  possible,  and  there  are  very  few  examples  or  illustrations  to 
relieve  the  diry  press  of  general  statements.  His  defects  as  a 
popular  expositor  are  most  vividly  felt  when  he  is  compared 
with  Paley,  who  may  be  said  to  have  interpreted  him  to  the 
multitude. 

In  William  Warburton  (1698-1779X  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  we 
see  a  controversialist  very  different  from  the  abstract  and  dignified 
Butler,  a  bold  man,  of  great  intellectual  force  and  wide  erudition. 
In  Ms  youth  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  He  took  orders  in 
1727,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton,  in 
Lincoln.  His  first  work  was,  in  1736,  on  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State.  His  masterpiece  is  *  The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses*  (1738).  The  leading  idea,  which  immediately  involved 
him  in  controversy,  is  the  paradox  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  % 
future  state  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  this,  so  far  from  being 
an  argument  against  its  divine  origin,  is  an  argument  in  favour. 
With  much  learning  and  ingenuity  he  seeks  to  establish  that  no 
ruler  except  Moses  has  ever  kept  a  people  in  subjection  without 
the  sanction  of  punishments  in  a  future  life,  and  argues  that  Moses 
could  not  have  done  so  without  supernatural  assistance.  Besides 
this  great  work,  he  published  sermons  and  controversial  tracts 
chiefly  in  defence  of  the  Legation,  and  in  refutation  and  abuse 
of  Bolingbroka  One  of  his  most  famous  exploits  was  his  defence 
of  Pope  against  the  charge  of  Deism.  Pope,  it  is  said,  had  been 
led  on  the  ice  by  his  friend  Bolingbroke,  and  had  adopted  doubt- 
ful tenets  without  being  fully  aware  of  their  bearing.  Warburton 
went  opportunely  to  the  rescue,  and  proved  a  redoubtable  cham- 
pion. In  Warburton  force  predominated  very  much  over  judg- 
ment He  delighted  in  upholding  paradoxes  and  hopeless  causes 
— arguing  with  great  ingenuity,  eking  out  his  argument  with 
plentiful  abuse,  and,  when  violently  excited,  even  going  the 
length  of  threatening  his  opponent  with  the  cudgel  His  com- 
mand of  language,  if  used  with  greater  discretion,  would  have 
given  him  one  of  the  highest  places  in  literature.  His  style  is 
simple,  emphatic,  and  racy;  diversified  with  clever  quotations 
and  pungent  sarcasm  (often  taking  the  form  of  irony). 

Dr  John  Leland  (1691-1766),  a  Presb3rterian  minister  in  Dublin, 
acquired  considerable  fame  in  the  deistical  controversy,  which  he 
made  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life.  He  wrote  separate  works 
against  Tindal,  Morgan,  Dodwell,  and  Bolingbroke.  His  *View 
of  the  Deistical  Writers*  (1754),  a  brief  work  written  in  a  spirit 
of  praiseworthy  moderation,  is  still  a  text- book  for  students  of 
divinity.  His  great  work,  *  On  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  a 
Christian  Revelation '  (1764X  is  long  since  forgotten. 

Dr  Nathaniel  Lardner  (1684-1768),  also  a  Dissenting  minister. 
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of  John  Wesley.  The  name  Methodist  was  first  given  to  Charles 
Wesley,^  and  from  him  extended  to  his  companions. 

Jolm  Wesley  (1703-1791),  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman, 
studied  at  Oxford  and  took  orders.  After  officiating  for  some 
years  as  curate  to  his  father,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  was  intro- 
duced by  his  brother  Charles  to  the  young  "  Methodists,"  and 
entered  into  their  enthusiasm.  He  spent  two  years  in  evangel- 
ising the  newly-established  colony  of  Georgia  (1735-37).  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  found  himself  one  of  the  leieuiers  of  an  impetu- 
ous religious  awakening.  In  1741  he  and  Whitefield  agreed  to 
separate.  Wesley  was  comparatively  a  cold  man,  with  a  genius 
for  ruling,  and  strove  rather  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  fol- 
lowers, acting  as  a  drag  upon  their  estrangement  from  the  Church 
of  England.  He  did  not  permit  the  independent  organisation  of 
Methodism  till  1784.  His  preaching  had  not  the  melting  power 
of  Whitefield*8.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  strenuous ;  at 
least  it  had  the  peculiar  effect  of  throwing  excitable  hearers  into 
convidsions. 

George  Whitefield  (1714-1770),  the  founder  of  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odism, was  celebrated  for  the  marvellous  power  of  his  oratory. 
He  preached  in  many  parts  of  England,  Ainerica,  and  Scotland. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  anecdotes  of  his  preaching ;  with 
his  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  Bristol  colliers,  and  money 
from  the  pocket  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  published  sermons 
are  far  from  equal  to  his  reputation;  the  charm  seems  to  have 
been  in  his  voice,  elocution,  and  gesture. 

The  founders  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  the  two 
brothers,  Ebenezer  and  Balph  Erskine,  were  also  noted  preachers, 
especially  Ebenezer.  They  were  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1740.  The  chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Established 
Church  was  the  law  of  patronage.  They  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
heading  in  Scotland  a  religious  revival  such  as  Wesley  and  White- 
field  began  in  England. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  present  is  quite  a  flowering  period  in  ethical  and  meta- 
physical literature.  Hutcheson  was  in  full  vigour  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it ;  Edwards,  Hartley,  and  Hume  were  publishing 
before  it  was  far  gone ;  Price  and  Adam  Smith  began  to  publish 
just  before  its  closa 

Francis  Hntcheson  (1694-1747),  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  student 
at  Glasgow,  received  in  1729  the  appointment  of  Ftofessor  of 

^  Charles  Wesley  was  six  years  older  than  Hervey  and  Whitefield,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  Club.  When  he  introduced  his  brother  John  to  the  Club, 
John,  being  a  senior  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  looked  up  to  with  respect, 
and  soon  became  their  leader. 
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the  Jesuit  College  of  La  Flech&  Immediately  thereafter,  in  1739, 
he  published  his  *  Treatise- of  Human  Nature.'  In  1741-42  ap- 
peared his  *  Essays  Moral  and  Political;'  in  1748  his  *  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding;'  in  175 1  his  *  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Principles  of  Morals;'  from  1754  to  1762  the  various 
volumes  of  his  *  History  of  England.'  While  these  were  in  course 
of  preparation  he  did  not  make  his  living  by  literature  alone. 
During  one  year  he  had  charge  of  an  insane  young  nobleman ;  for 
two  years  he  was  secretary  to  General  St  Clair,  accompanying  him 
on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France  and  on  a  mission  to  Turin. 
Thereafter  he  had  important  appointments  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  From  1763  to  1766  he  was  Secretary  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Paris,  and  on  his  return  home  became  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Northern  Department  The  last  six  years 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  pleasant  society  of  EdinburgL  His 
'  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion '  were  published  by  his  nephew  in 
1779,  three  years  after  his  death.  Hume  is  described  as  a  corpu- 
lent man,  "of  happily-balanced  temper,"  "of  simple,  unaffected 
nature,  and  kindly  disposition."  He  says  of  himself — "  I  was,  I 
say,  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open, 
social,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little 
susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my  passions." 
He  was  not  a  very  productive  writer.  He  did  not  so  much  teem 
with  ideas ;  he  rather  gave  himself  to  the  steady  elaboration  of  a 
few.  His  philosophical  writings,  whatever  may  be  their  scientific 
value,  have  the  merit  of  being  clear  and  consistent  He  was  very 
painstaking  with  his  composition.  His  manuscripts  bear  evidence 
of  the  most  careful  revision  and  fastidious  choice  of  words  and 
phrases.  Especially  was  he  anxious  to  weed  his  diction  of  Scotti- 
cisms, inviting  criticism  and  correction  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
profit  thereby.  He  offends  chiefly  by  using  terms  peculiar  to 
Scotch  law.  The  great  beauty  of  his  style  is  its  perspicuity.  His 
choice  of  words  is  often  very  apt,  and  the  combinations  felicitous. 
The  heavy  character  of  his  subjects  is  enlivened  by  a  constant  dry 
sparkle  of  antithesis,  and  occasional  touches  of  quiet  sarcasm  and 
humour.  He  is  highly  eulogised  by  Dr  Nathan  Drake — "The 
Essays  of  Hume,  in  fact,  sometimes  present  the  reader  with  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  Addison,  accompanied  with  a  higher  finish- 
ing and  more  accurate  tact  in  the  arrangement  and  structure  of 
periods ;  so  that  no  language  is  more  clear  and  lively,  more  neat 
and  chaste,  more  durably  and  delicately  pleasing  to  the  ear,  than 
what  may  be  produced  from  the  best  portions  of  those  elaborate 
but  very  sceptical  disquisitions." 

Adam  Smith  and  Price  published  ethical  works  towards  the 
close  of  this  period,  but  they  belong  properly  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. 
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Among  the  minor  historians  of  the  period  were  Thomas  Caxte 
(b.  1686),  an  intense  Jacobite,  secretary  to  Bishop  Atterbury, 
author  of  a  *  General  History  of  England  *  (1747),  and  of  a  *  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond ; '  Nathaniel  Hooke 
(cU  1763),  who  assisted  the  famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the 
vindication  of  her  life,  compiler  of  a  *  History  of  Kome'  (1733- 
1771),  remarkable  as  taking  the  side  of  the  plebeians;  William 
Harris  (172Q-1770),  author  of  memoirs  of  James  L,  Charles  L, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  IL ;  and  the  compilers  of  a  *  Uni- 
versal History,'  published  about  1760 — namely,  three  Scotsmen 
(Archibald  Bower,  John  Campbell,  and  Williajn  Guthrie),^ 
George  Sale  (translator  of  the  Koran),  and  George  Psalmanazar* 
the  pretended  native  of  Formosa.  With  these  we  may  reckon 
Lord  Hervey,  the  Sporus  of  Pope,  whose  *  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  (Jeorge  IL,  from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,' 
were  published  by  Mr  Croker  in  1848. 

The  writer  of  the  *  Life  of  Cicero,'  a  historical  biography,  Dr 
Conyers  Middleton  (1683-1750),  receives  high  praise  for  his  style 
from  Dr  Nathan  Drake,  when  that  work  is  said  to  be  "  the  earliest 
classical  production  which  we  possess  in  the  department  of  his- 
tory."    This,  however,  is  considerably  modified  in  what  follows: — 

**  Its  reputation,  however,  as  a  spedmen  of  fine  writing,  is  on  the  decline. 
The  chief  defects  of  the  composition  of  the  *  life  of  Cicero '  have 
arisen  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  The  sentences  are  too  often,  in 
their  construction,  pedantic  and  stiff,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  per- 
petual adoption  of  circumlocutions,  in  order  to  avoid  customary  phrases  and 
modes  of  expression.  The  author  has  indeed,  upon  this  plan,  given  a  kind 
of  verbose  dignity  to  his  style ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  frequently  sacrificed 
ease,  perspicuity,  and  spirit.  In  ^mmatical  construction,  he  is  for  the 
most  iMirt  pure  and  correct ;  but  in  his  choice  of  words  he  has  exhibited 
frequent  marks  of  defective  taste.  He  is  occasionally  elegant  and  precise, 
but  more  commonly  appears  majestic,  vet  encumbered,  struggling  under  the 
very  mass  of  diction  which  he  has  laboured  to  accumulate.  He  has  con- 
tributed, however,  to  improve  English  composition  by  affording  examples  of 
unusual  correctness  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  01  that  round- 
ness, plenitude,  and  harmony  of  period  for  which  his  favourite  Cicero  has 
been  so  universally  renowned." 

Middleton  was  a  Fellow'  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  blaster,  Richard  Bentley,  with  whom  he  had 
several  lawsuits,  and  whose  New  Testament  he  attacked  with  ex- 
treme bitterness.  He  wrote  several  works  of  some  note  in  their 
day.  He  is  severely  handled  by  De  Quincey,  who  calls  him  "  the 
most  malignant  of  a  malignant  crew,"  rejoices  that  his  gross  unac- 

1  Mentioned  by  Boswell  as  a  political  writer  of  such  power  that  Govemment 
"  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  him  quiet  by  a  pension."  He  was  one  of 
the  first  authors  by  profession,  unconnected  with  politics,  though  he  did  uot 
scruple  to  enlarge  his  income  by  taking  a  side.  He  is  praised  as  the  first  historian 
that  made  extensive  searches  among  original  documents. 
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kiiowledged  plagiarisms  were  detected,  denounces  him  (or  being  a 
free-thinker  all  the  time  that  he  drew  his  bread  from  the  Chureli, 
n,nd  saya  that  his  style  "  at  one  time  obtained  credit  through  the 
caprice  of  a  fashionable  critic." 

The  antiquaries  of  the  period  were, — William  Stnkeley  (1687- 
1765),  author  of  on  Itinerary ;  Dr  Thomas  Bircll  (1705-1766),  an 
industrious  and  faithful  Dryasdust,  associated  with  Sale  in  editing 
Bayle'a  Dictionary,  writer  of  biographical  memoirs,  editor  of  Milton, 
of  Dr  Robert  Boyle,  of  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  ta  ic. ;  Thonuu 
BlackwsU  (1701-1767),  Principal  of  Marischol  Ollege,  Aberdeen, 
a  great  enthusiast,  who  gave  a  new  impulse  to  classical  studies  in 
the  North,  and  whose  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus '  was 
ridiculed  by  Johnson  for  its  affoctations  of  style. 


MTBCELLANEOUS. 

Benjamin  FraniUn  (1706-1790),  the  famous  discorerer  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  with  the  electrical  spark,  wrote  several  mi«- 
cellaneous  papers,  scientific  and  political,  which  have  doubtless 
had  no  small  influence  in  forming'  American  ^tyle.  His  chcqui.rwl 
life  is  pretty  generally  known.  He  made  his  fortune  as  a  printer, 
solely  by  his  own  sagacity,  induatrj-,  and  prudence,  and  bore  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  ataertion  of  American  independence,  act- 
ing as  ambassador  to  France.  His  writings  are  remarkable  for 
simplicity,  terseness,  and  force.  Both  the  language  and  the  illus- 
trations fit  the  meaning  with  emphatic  closeness.  He  affects  no 
graces  of  style :  a  hard-headed,  practical  man,  he  seeks  to  convey 
hia  meaning  as  briefly  and  as  emphatically  as  possible.     Thus — 

"  Be  studious  in  your  profession,  and  yon  will  be  Icsmed.  Be  industri' 
ous  and  frugnl,  and  you  nill  be  rich.  Be  sober  and  tenipemCe,  and  you  nil] 
be  healthy.  Be  iu  gfencral  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy  ;  a[  least  you 
will,  by  such  conduct,  stand  the  best  chance  for  such  consequences." 

"  He  that  spits  ajjainst  the  wind,  spits  in  bis  own  face." 

"  He  that  for  giving  a  drought  of  water  to  a  thirsty  ])erson  should  eipect 
to  be  paid  with  a  Rood  planlatiou,  would  he  modest  in  his  demands  com- 
pared with  those  wbo  think  they  deseri-e  heaven  for  the  littlo  good  they  do 
on  earth." 

A  writer  of  a  very  different  stamp  is  William  Melmoth 
(1710-1799),  the  elegant  translator  of  Pliny  and  Cicero,  and  author 
of  'Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosl>ome  on  several  Subjects'  (1742). 
"  The  style  of  Melmoth,"  says  Dr  Nathan  Drake,  "  both  in  his 
original  and  translated  works,  is  easy,  perspicuous,  and  elegant 
He  is  more  correct  in  grammatical  construction,  more  select  in  his 
choice  of  words,  than  any  preceding  writer ;  but  he  is  sometimes 
languid  and  verbose.  His  taste,  which  was  very  refined  and  pure, 
has  seldom  permitted  him  to  adopt  ornament  not  congenial  to  the 
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subject  of  discussion,  and  his  diction  is  therefore  singularly  chaste  • 
and  free  from  inflation." 

James  Harris  (1709-1780),  a  man  of  fortune,  who  rose  to  be  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Art,  Grammar, 
and  Logic.  His  most  famous  work  is  entitled  *  Hermes,  or  a  Phil- 
osophical Inquiry  concerning  Language  and  Universal  Grammar.' 

Dr  John  Brown  (1715-1766),  a  friend  of  Warburton  and  Pope,  a 
critic  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  is  praised  by  Wordsworth  as  the 
first  to  appreciate  and  describe  the  scenery  of  the  English  Lakes. 
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Not  tliat,  like  his  contemporary  the  gay  Goldsmith,  he  wasted  his 
time  in  frolic  and  dissipation ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  to  miscel- 
laneous reading,  especially  of  poetry,  to  verse-making,  and  to  day- 
dreaming. In  1747  he  entered  his  name  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  in  1750  went  to  London  to  keep  law  terms;  but  in  this  new 
study  he  showed  equally  little  diligence,  and  for  some  years  is  to 
be  conceived  "as  a  young  Templar,  in  delicate  health,  fond  of 
jaunting  about  England,  fond  of  literature,  and  anything  but  fond 
of  law."  1 

His  first  literary  productions  appeared  in  1756.  *A  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,'  intended  as  a  parody  of  Bolingbroke's  reason- 
ings on  religion,  is  sometimes  praised  as  a  successful  piece  of 
mimicry ;  but  it  contains  more  of  the  reaJ  Burke  than  of  the  sham 
Bolingbroke.  It  may  be  viewed  as  an  exercise  in  the  style  that 
the  author  ultimately  adopted  as  his  habitual  manner  of  composi- 
tion. The  *  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful '  has  much  less 
glow  and  sweep  of  style ;  the  writer's  flow  of  words  seems  to  be 
painfully  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  observing  order  and 
proportion  of  statement  In  1757  he  married.  The  same  year 
he  wrote  *  An  Account  of  European  Settlements  in  America,'  and 
an  unfinished  'Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  English  History.' 
Next  year  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  '  Annual  Register,'  a  yearly 
summary  of  notable  facts.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
whole  of  this  annual  for  1758  and  for  1759,  and  to  have  contri- 
buted the  political  summary  for  a  good  many  years  after. 

In  1759  he  was  introduced  more  intimately  to  political  life.  In 
that  year  he  became  connected  with  "  Single-Speech  "  Hamilton  as 
private  secretary,  or,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  "jackal,"  his  previous 
studies  making  him  well  qualified  to  act  as  political  tutor.  He 
accompaDied  Hamilton  to  Ireland  in  176 1,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  prompter  of  the  efforts  then  instituted  by  Gov- 
ernment to  relax  the  inhuman  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1765,  his  connection  with  HamSton  having  ended 
in  an  open  rupture,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  higher 
appointment  of  private  secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Rockingham,  who  continued  his  friend  and  patron  to  the  last 

He  entered  Parliament  in  1 766  as  member  for  Wendover.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  his  career  minutely.  During  his 
first  session  he  supported  Rockingham's  conciliatory  policy  towards 
the  irritated  colonies  of  North  America  in  speeches  that  fairly 
rivalled  the  eloquence  of  the  veteran  Chathcun.  Thereafter  he 
vigorously  defended  this  policy  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
with  speech  and  with  pamphlet,  through  several  stormy  years  until 
the  final  rupture  and  Declaration  of  Independence.     '  Observations 

1  The  story  that  in  1751  he  applied  for  the  Professorship  of  Logic  in  Glasgow 
is  discredited  as  absurd,  and  its  origin  snificiently  accounted  for. 
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wed  «  decided  sympathy  with  the  Revolution,  he  openly  and 
ently  broke  with  them,  and  employed  his  eloquence  in  decrying 
:  event  with  such  effect  that  he  has  been  called  the  leader  of 
reactionary  movement  throughout  Europe.  His  most  famous 
tings  on  the  subject  -cure  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,' 
o ;  *  An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,'  1791 ;  and 
tters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,'  1796. 

n  1 794  he  retired  from  Parliament  Shortly  after,  he  sustained 
•eat  blow  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  who  had  just  been  elected 
Malton  in  his  stead.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
dved  a  pension  from  (Government ;  and  the  apparent  inconsist- 
Y  of  an  economical  reformer  accepting  such  a  boon  having  been 
xjked  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  re- 
d  in  his  famous  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  February  1795. 
died  at  Beaconsfleld  on  July  8,  1797. 

turke's  appearance  is  described  by  Mr  Macknight  in  the  follow- 
terms :  "  Tall,  and  apparently  endowed  with  much  vigour  of 
y,  his  presence  was  noble  and  his  appearance  prepossessing.  Li 
r  years,  the  first  peculiarity  which  caught  the  eye  as  Burke 
ked  forwards,  as  his  custom  was,  to  speak  in  the  middle  of 
House,  were  his  spectacles,  which,  from  shortness  of  sight, 
ned  never  absent  from  his  face.  .  .  .  His  dress,  though 
slovenly,  was  by  no  means  such  as  would  have  suited  a  leader 
ashion.  He  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  full  of  thought  and 
3,  and  to  whom  his  outward  appearance  was  not  of  the  slightest 
sideration.  But  as  a  set-off  to  this  disadvantage,  there  was  in 
whole  deportment  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  habitual 
-respect  ...  His  brow  was  massive.  .  .  .  They  who 
(w  how  amiable  Burke  was  in  his  private  life,  and  how  warm 
i  tender  was  the  heart  within,  might  expect  to  see  these  softer 
klities  depicted  on  his  countenance.  But  they  would  have  been 
ippointed.  It  was  not  usual  at  any  time  to  see  his  face 
Qtling  with  smiles ;  he  decidedly  looked  like  a  great  man,  but 
like  a  meek  or  gentle  one.  .  .  .  All  Ms  troubles  were 
)ressed  on  his  working  features,  and  gave  them  a  somewhat 
ere  expression,  which  deepened  as  he  advanced  in  years,  until 
y  became  to  some  observers  unpleasantly  hard  The  marks 
•ut  the  jaw,  the  firmness  of  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  the  stem 
Qce  of  the  eye,  and  the  furrows  on  the  expansive  forehead,  were 
the  sad  ravages  left  by  the  difficulties  and  sorrows  of  genius, 
I  by  the  iron  which  had  entered  the  souL" 
'During  his  boyhood,  and  even  for  some  years  after  he  had 
ched  manhood,  his  health  was  very  delicate."  He  had  an 
letic  frame,  but  a  tendency  to  consumption  threatened  him  in 
childhood,  and  again  when  first  he  went  to  reside  in  London. 
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rte  Quincey  justly  describea  Burke  aa  "  the  supreme  writer  of 
his  century."  No  writer  of  that  century  is  to  be  compared  with 
him  as  re^ds  command  of  English  expression.  With  equal 
justice,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  is  described  by  Carlyle  as  "  a  man 
vehement  rather  thau  earnest ;  a  resplendent,  far-sighted  Rheto- 
rician, rather  than  a  deep,  sure  Thinker."  Others,  who  eagerly 
and  somewhat  perversely  queation  this  judgment  of  Carlyle'a, 
maintain  him  to  have  been  "  a  man  of  the  highest  genius,  taking 
rank  with  Shakspeare  and  Bacon."  There  is  no  necessary  dis- 
crepancy between  those  views,  if  only  we  recognise  diversity  of 
gift!^,  and  cease  to  advance  impossible  claims  for  our  favourite 
authors.  Burke  intiyhave  had  as  much  intellectual  force  as  either 
ShaksjMiare  or  Bacon,  although  it  displayed  itself  in  a  different  line. 
To  he  such  a  rhetorician  as  he  was  implies  no  common  powers — 
iiuniense  resources  of  espresaion  and  illustration,  a  wide  and  ready 
coninmnd  of  facts,  and  fertile  and  far-sighted  ingenuity  in  arrang- 
ing facts  and  principles  for  the  purpoaea  of  persuasion.  To  be 
among  the  foremost  rhetoricians  demands,  probably,  as  great  in- 
tellectual power  of  its  kind  as  to  bo  among  the  foremost  poets  or 
the  foremost  men  of  science.  Re  this  as  it  may,  one  cannot  rend 
much  of  Burke's  writings  without  seeing  that  they  are  essentially 
rhetorical.  His  '  Vindication  of  Natural  Society '  is  obviously  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  special  pleading.  Even  his 'Essay "on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful '  is  the  work  of  a  rhetorician  rather  than  a 
clear-sighted  analyst.  It  is  not  a  profound  analysis  of  testhetie 
emotions,  but  a  wide  assemblage  of  facts,  and  an  ingenious  plead- 
ing in  favour  of  some  very  fanciful  theories.  His  various  pamphlets 
and  speeches  are,  as  Mr  Arnold  says,  "  saturated  with  ideas  ;  "  hut 
the  ideas  are  all  brought  out  with  polemical  objects.  Many  of 
them  appear  t«  have  occurred  in  the  heat  of  pressing  his  point, 
and  sometimes  thetr  application  even  carries  an  air  of  sophistry. 
The  claim  of  high  political  sagacity,  so  often  advanced  in  hia 
favour,  is  not  incompatible  with  this  splendid  ingenuity  in  ac- 
cumulating substantial  and  insubstantial  arguments  in  sup^wrt  of 
his  views.  Yet  one  may  well  doubt  whether  Burke's  political 
sagacity  was  of  the  first  rank.  Certain  of  his  predictions  are 
sometimes  quoted  as  evidence  of  this  sagacity ;  but  not  to  men- 
tion that  many  of  his  predictions  were  oracular  failures,  the  very 
fact  of  making  confident  political  predictions  is  in  itself  an  evi- 
dence of  want  of  sagacity.  It  is,  of  course,  unprofitable  to  argue 
regarding  a  term  so  vague ;  yet  we  are  safe  to  say  that  the  highest 
honours  of  sagacity  cannot  be  awarded  to  a  man  confessedly  one- 
sided. He  was  too  vehement  and  passionate  to  be  always  master 
of  his  sagacity,  "  When  his  passions  were  asleep,"  says  an  able 
editor  of  his  works,  "  and  his  judgment  calm,  no  man  could  dis- 
play more  perspicacity;  the  range  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
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intellect  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  grappling  with  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  subjects.  BtU  his  imagination  was  capable  of  lead- 
ing him  into  the  wildest  extravagances,**  We  can  understand  his 
vehemence  against  the  French  Revolution:  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  had  been  the  persistent  champion  of  constitutional 
conservatism,  and  a  persistent  enemy  to  the  realisation  of  political 
ideals ;  and  in  the  close  of  his  life  he  found  his  lessons  violently 
infringed,  and  his  favourite  pupils  applauding  the  infringement  as 
the  highest  achievement  of  political  wisdom.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  exasperating  to  a  man  of  proud  sensibilities.  But  his 
views  of  the  French  Revolution  are  not  the  only  evidence  of  his 
strong  partiality  for  his  own  schemes.  His  opposition  to  Pitt's 
India  Bill,  and  to  Pitt's  Bill  for  relieving  the  commerce  of  Ireland, 
offers  perhaps  stronger  evidence  of  blind  attachment  to  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Doubtless  he  saw  many  aspects  of  a  question, 
but  he  insisted  upon  throwing  over  them  all  a  colour  favourable 
to  his  own  conclusions.  The  inability  to  look  with  the  eyes  of 
other  men  is  universally  admitted  to  have  marred  his  influence  in 
Parliament  Mr  Macknight,  who  writes  the  life  of  Burke  with 
somewhat  of  a  biographer's  partiality,  allows  that  "  his  vehemence 
indeed  was  frequently  injurious  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
With  his  friends  in  a  hopeless  minority,  his  cherished  measures 
entirely  defeated,  and  his  policy  abhorred  both  by  the  Court  and  the 
nation,  instead  of  growing  apathetic,  or  at  least  quiescent,  during 
this  summer,  he  became  only  the  more  pertinacious,  and  even 
violent  in  his  denunciations  of  the  Indian  interest  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  supported  His  speeches  at  this  time  abound  in 
imagery,  philanthropy,  wisdom,  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
his  genius ;  yet  was  the  manner  of  their  delivery  so  impetuous  and 
fervent,  that  plain  men,  who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less  about 
the  crimes  which  he  declared  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  India, 
thought  his  zeal,  remaining,  as  it  did,  unseconded  by  the  two 
leaders  of  the  House,  to  be  almost  incompatible  with  soundness 
of  mind" 

In  many  respects  Burke  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  social 
open-hearted  QoldsmitL  Both  were  compassionate  and  generous, 
and  both  were  extremely  sensitive  .to  kindness  and  to  affronts. 
But  Burke  had  much  more  pride  and  reserve  about  him  than 
Goldsmith ;  he  was  a  much  more  dignified  character.  Goldsmith, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  his  power  and  habit  of 
looking  at  himself  from  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  often  made  a 
butt  of  his  own  failings.  Burke  bore  himself  with  decorous  self- 
respect  When  Goldsmith  wanted  money,  he  borrowed  openly 
and  without  shame ;  Burke  died  heavily  in  debt,  yet  somehow  we 
never  hear  the  circumstance  mentioned.  There  was  a  correspond- 
ing difference  between  the  men  in  their  social  demeanour.     Gold- 
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smith  bestowed  hia  affections,  one  might  almost  say,  promiscnously; 
lie  was  ready  to  fraternku  with  almost  ouybody ;  Burke,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  man  of  intense  personal  attachinents,  a  devoted 
hualiand,  a  fond  father,  a  firm  adherent  to  the  interests  of  his 

Eatron.  Volatile  in  his  likings,  Goldsmith  was  equally  volatile  in 
is  disUkings.  He  was  emmeutly  a  placable  man,  incapable  of  a 
sustained  grudge.  Burke  hated  with  a  vehemence  corresponding 
to  the  warmth  of  his  attachments,  and  thought  no  expression,  too 
coarse,  no  comparison  too  degrading,  for  the  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment To  complete  the  parallel,  Qoldsmith's  wit  is  light,  and  his 
style  very  seldom  endeavours  to  soar;  Burke  deals  rather  in 
dignified  irony  or  direct  personal  ridicule,  and  often  soars  to  the 
highest  heights  of  rhetorical  sublimity. 

Burke  possessed  great  industry,  great  powers  of  acquiaitioa 
"  He  used  to  boast  that  be  hsid  '  none  of  that  master-vice,  nloth,' 
in  hia  disposition."  "The  most  minute  ptovisiona  of  a  compre- 
hensive act  of  legislation  —  the  most  wearisome  drudgeries  of 
Parliamentary  Committees — the  driest  and  most  tedious  investi- 
gations necessary  for  drawing  up  elaborate  reports, — to  all  tlik 
his  jwtience  and  inriufltrj'  were  fully  equal.  Some  of  the  public 
documents  he  drew  up  are  generally  allowed  to  be  perfect  models 
of  that  species  of  comjjosition." 

His  ideal  polity  was  government  by  a  patriotic  aristocracy.  He 
was  never  weary  of  maintaining  that  the  end  of  government  is  the 
good  of  the  people,  not  the  aggrandisement  of  the  governing  body. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  recognise  what  the  majority  of  voices 
has  since  declared  to  be  the  best  means  of  securing  this.  He 
resisted  Farltomentary  reform.  Looking  to  the  corruption  and 
venality  of  the  electors,  he  was  disiiosed  rather  to  lessen  theii 
number  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  weight  and  inde[)endenc& 
Against  the  selfishness  of  rulers,  in  case  they  were  inclined  to 
pursue  their  own  interests  and  forget  their  duties  to  the  country, 
he  provided  no  check  but  unembodied  public  opinion. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  political  life  he  frequently 
declaimed  against  the  immediate  practical  application  of  what  he 
called  "  metaphysical  tlieories "  of  government  He  was  partic- 
ularly hostile  to  the  obtrusion  of  "natural  rights"  as  a  basis  for 
legislation.  The  statesman  has  to  consider  not  what  is  right  in 
the  abstract,  but  what  is  expedient  in  given  circumstances.  For 
his  own  part,  the  British  constitution  came  near  his  ideal  polity, 
and  he  vehemently  contended  that  no  change  should  be  mode 
except  to  remedy  specific  grievances.  The  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  hardships  in  the  Penal  Code,  financial  extravagance, 
the  iniquities  of  the  Slave  Trade,  were  unmistakable  definite 
evils,  and  should  be  redressed ;  deficient  representation  in  Parlia- 
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ment  was  but  an  imaginary  evil — a  hardship  in  speculation,  not 
in  practice 

With  all  his  contempt  for  "visionary  politicians,"  "metaphy- 
sical theorists,"  "legislators  of  the  schools,"  " sophisters,"  and 
suchlike,  he  must  not  be  classed  with  such  "practical  men"  as 
Macaulay,  who  profess  to  dispense  with  theory  altogether.  "I 
do  not,"  he  says,  "  put  abstract  ideas  out  of  the  question,  because 
I  well  know  that  under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles, 
and  that  without  the  guide  and  light  of  sound,  well-understood 
principles,  all  reasonings  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  would 
be  only  a  confused  jumble  of  particular  facts  and  details,  without 
the  means  of  drawing  out  any  theoretical  or  practical  conclusion." 
Again — 

"I  do  not  vilify  theory  and  speculation — no,  because  that  would  be  to 
vilify  reason  itself.  No  ;  whenever  I  speak  against  theory,  I  always  mean 
a  weak,  erroneous,  fallacious,  imfounded,  or  imperfect  theory ;  and  one  of 
the  ways  of  discovering  that  it  is  a  false  theory  is  to  compare  it  with  practice. 
This  is  the  true  touchstone  of  all  theories  which  regard  man  and  the  affairs 
of  men." 

True,  his  language  is  not  always  so  guarded;  and  unless  we 
happen  to  light  upon  the  right  passages,  we  shall  suppose  him  to 
have  embraced  in  his  contempt  for  metaphysical  politics  all  works 
on  the  theory  of  government,  from  Locke  downwards.  If  we  read 
attentively,  we  find  that  in  his  calm  moments  he  was  far  from 
despising  political  theories ;  his  real  aversion  was  for  attempts  to 
give  immediate  effect  to  political  ideals  in  all  their  completeness: — 

"I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  such  speculative  enquiries  concerning  this 
great  object  of  the  national  attention"  (the  Constitution).  "They  may 
tend  to  clear  doubtful  points,  and  possibly  may  had^  as  they  have  often 
done,  to  real  improvemenU.  What  I  object  to,  is  their  introduction  into  a 
discourse  relating  to  the  immediate  state  of  oui*  affairs,  and  recommending 
plans  of  practical  government. " 

One  great  feature  in  his  statesmanship  was  his  consistent  en- 
deavour to  introduce  into  the  conduct  of  affairs  between  nation 
and  nation  higher  principles  of  morality.  Nations  should  be 
humane,  just,  and  generous  in  their  dealings  with  nations,  as 
men  should  be  humane,  just,  and  generous  in  their  dealings  with 
men ;  what  is  immoral  for  a  man  is  equally  immoral  for  a  nation. 
He  ignored  the  fact  that  there  is  no  earthly  tribimal  to  preside 
over  international  disputes ;  no  executive  to  punish  international 
delinquencies ;  no  higher  power  to  guarantee  nations  in  the  posses- 
sion of  life  and  property  should  their  neighbours  be  less  generous 
and  just  than  themselves. 
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ro«ii^(/</rj/. ^Burke's  command  of  expression  is  strikingly  rich. 
He  rejoices  in  multiform  repetitions,  in  varied  presentations  of  the 
Buliject-matter : — 

"  It  may  bo  safely  said  that  there  never  was  a  man  under  whose    ' 
hands  language  was  more  plastic  and  dactile.    No  matter  what  hia    < 
subject — no  matter  what  the  modification  of  thought  which  do-     I 
mands  expression — he  has  always  at  couimajid  language  at  once    | 
the  most  appropriate  and  the  most  beautiful     As  to  the  materials     | 
of  his  style,  his  vocabulary  was  as  extensive  as  his  knowledge, —    * 
and  that  was  boundless.     It  consisted  of  the  accumulated  spoils  of    ' 
many  languages  and  of  all  ages.     Not  only  so,  the  technicalities    ' 
and  appropriated  phraseology  of  almost  all  sciences  and  arts,  pro-    , 
fes-sions  and  modes  of  life,  were  familiar  to  him,  and  were  ready  to     , 
exjtress  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  exluustless  metaphon 
which  his  imagination  supplied  from  these  sources.    What  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  he  could  employ  with  equal  power  all  the  ele- 
fnenta  of  our  copious  language,  combining  the  eloquence  and  rich- 
ness of  a.  clas,>sic3l  diction  wtli  all  the  iiurve  ami   encrgj-  of  our 
Saxon  vernacular.     For  lofty  or  dignified  sentiment,  he  has  at 
command  all  the  magnificence  of  the  former ;  while  to  give  point 
and  energy  to  sarcasm,  and  ridicule,  and  invective,  he  can  employ 
the  full  powers  of  the  latter." 

We  have  already  said  that  we  regard  such  unqualified  panegyrics 
as  hopeless  but  [irofitable  ideals,  rather  than  descriptions  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  or  can  be  actually  achieved.  Perfect  command 
of  English,  like  any  other  ])erfection,  is  hard  to  attain ;  we  must 
be  content  to  rank  Burke  among  the  few  that  have  come  nearest 
to  that  perfection. 

The  following  are  two  examples  of  his  habit  of  urging  the  same 
fact  in  many  difierent  forms.  The  first  is  from  his  reply  to  the 
political  pamphlet  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Grenville ; — 

•VThe  piece  is  called  '  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation."  It  may  be  con- 
sidered OS  a  sort  of  di^st  of  the  Kvowcd  maxims  of  a  certain  poHtinal  achool, 
till!  ctfe(^t3  of  nhose  dc>ctrinGS  and  practicea  this  eonntry  will  feel  long  and 
severely.  It  is  made  up  of  a  farrago  of  almort  every  tofiic  which  haa  been 
agitated  on  national  alfairs  in  Farhamentary  debate,  or  private  conversation, 
for  these  last  seven  years.  The  oldest  controvei'sies  are  hauled  out  of  the 
dust  with  which  time  and  neglect  bad  covered  them.  Arguments  ten  times 
rejicHted,  a  thousand  times  answered  before,  are  here  repeated  again.  Public 
accounts  formerly  printed  and  reprinted  revolve  once  more,  and  find  their 
old  station  in  this  sober  meridian.  All  the  commonplaco  lamentations  npon 
the  decay  of  trade,  the  increase  of  tanea,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  and 
pnjvisions,  are  here  retailed  again  and  again  in  the  same  tone  with  which 
they  have  drawled  through  columns  of  Gazetteers  and  Advertisers  for  a 
century  together.     Paradoxes  which  affront  commou-sanae,  and  u   *   ' 
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ing  barren  truths  which  generate  no  conclusion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment 
unwieldy  bulk  without  adding  anything  to  weight.  Because  two  accusations 
are  better  than  one,  contradictious  are  set  staring  one  another  in  the  face 
without  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  And,  to  give  the  whole  a  sort 
of  portentous  air  of  labour  and  information,  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  is  swept  into  this  grand  reservoir  of  politics. " 

Our  other  example  is  taken  from  the  famous  '  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord :  '— 

''Making  this  protestation,  I  refuse  all  revolutionary  tribunals,  where 
men  have  been  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  obtained 
favours  from  the  Crown.  I  claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  old 
English  law — ^that  is,  to  be  tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline  his  Grace's  juris- 
diction as  a  judge.  I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a  juror  to  pass  upon 
the  value  of  my  services.  Whatever  his  natural  parts  may  be,  I  cannot 
recognise  in  his  few  and  idle  years,  the  competence  to  judge  of  my  long  and 
laborious  life.  If  I  can  help  it,  he  shall  not  be  upon  tne  inquest  of  my 
quajUum  meruU.  Poor  rich  man  !  He  can  hardly  know  anything  of  public 
industry  in  its  exertions,  or  can  estimate  its  compensations  when  its  work 
is  done.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  Grace's  readiness  in  all  the  calculations  of 
vulgar  arithmetic ;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  is  little  studied  in  the 
theory  of  moral  proportions  ;  and  has  never  learned  the  rule  of  three  in  the 
arithmetic  of  policy  and  state." 

Sentences, — Giving  his  strength  to  the  choice  of  words  and  of 
illustrations,  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  mech- 
anism of  his  sentences.  Clumsily  -  constructed  sentences  occur 
frequently  in  his  essay  on  the  'Sublime  and  Beautiful/  and 
occasionally  in  his  later  productions.  He  cannot  be  said  to 
write  in  a  formed  style.  In  many  of  his  vehement  passages  the 
sentences  move  with  an  abruptness  and  rapidity  resembling  the 
habitual  mannerism  of  Macaulay.  Nearly  all  the  ^Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord'  is  written  in  this  styla  The  following  extract  is 
a  good  specimen  : — 

"  In  one  thing  I  can  excuse  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  attack  upon  me 
and  my  mortuary  pension.  He  cannot  readily  comprehend  the  transaction 
he  condemns,  what  I  have  obtained  was  the  fruit  of  no  bargain  ;  the 
production  of  no  intrigue ;  the  result  of  no  compromise ;  the  effect  of  no 
solicitation.  The  first  suggestion  of  it  never  came  from  me,  mediately  or 
immediately,  to  His  Majesty  or  any  of  his  ministers.  It  was  long  known 
that  the  instant  my  engagements  would  permit  it,  and  before  the  heaviest 
of  all  calamities  had  for  ever  condemned  me  to  obscurity  and  sorrow,  I  had 
resolved  on  a  total  retreat.  I  had  executed  that  design.  I  was  entirely  out 
of  the  way  of  serving  or  of  hurting  any  statesman  or  any  party  when  the 
ministers  so  generously  and  so  nooly  carried  into  effect  tne  spontaneous 
bounty  of  the  Crown.  Both  descriptions  have  acted  as  became  them. 
When  I  could  no  longer  serve  them,  the  ministers  have  considered  my 
situation.  When  I  could  no  longer  hurt  them,  the  Revolutionists  have 
trampled  on  my  infirmity.  My  gratitude,  I  trust,  is  equal  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  l>enefit  was  confenid.  It  came  to  me,  indeed,  at  a  time  of 
life,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  no  circumstance  of  fortune 
could  afford  me  any  real  pleasure.  But  this  was  no  fault  in  the  royal  donor, 
or  in  his  ministers,  who  were  pleased,  in  acknowledging  the  merits  of  an 
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change  perplexes  monarchs '),  had  that  comet  crossed  upon  us  in  that  inter- 
nal state  of  England,  nothing  human  could  have  prevented  our  being  irre- 
sistibly hurried  out  of  the  highway  of  heaven  into  all  the  vices,  crimes, 
horrors,  and  miseries  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"  Happily,  France  was  not  then  jacobinised.  Her  hostility  was  at  a  good 
distance.  We  had  a  limb  cut  off ;  but  we  preserved  the  body.  We  lost  our 
colonies ;  but  we  kept  our  constitution.  There  was  indeed  much  intestine 
heat ;  there  was  a  dreadful  fermentation.  Wild  and  savage  insurrection 
quitted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name  of  reform. 

•  ••»••••• 

"Had  [certain  'Parliamentary  reforms']  taken  place,  not  France,  but 
England,  would  have  had  the  nonour  of  leading  up  the  death-dance  of 
democratic  revolution. 

•  ■•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  My  measures  were,  what  I  then  truly  stated  them  to  the  House  to  be,  in 
their  intent,  healing  and  mediatorial.  I  heaved  the  lead  every  inch  of  way 
I  made. 

•  •«••••** 
"The  French  revolutionists  complained  of  everything;  they  refused  to 

reform  anything;  and  they  left  nothing,  no,  nothing  at  all  unchanged. 
The  consequences  are  before  us — not  in  remote  histonr,  not  in  future  prog- 
nostication :  they  are  about  us ;  they  are  upon  us.  The  revolution  harpies 
of  France,  sprung  from  night  and  hell,  or  from  that  chaotic  anarchy  which 
generates  equivocally  'all  monstrous,  all  prodi^ous  things,'  cuckoo-like, 
adulterously  lay  their  eggs,  and  brood  over  and  natch  them  in  the  nest  of 
every  neignbouring  State.  These  obscene  harpies,  who  deck  themselves  in 
I  know  not  what  divine  attributes,  but  who  in  reality  are  foul  and  'ravenous 
birds  of  prey  (both  mothers  and  daughters),  flutter  over  our  heads,  and 
souse  down  upon  our  tables,  and  leave  nothing  unrent,  unrifled,  unravaged, 
or  unpolluted  with  the  slime  of  their  filthy  offal. 

"  I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled 
into  a  legislator ;  Nitar  in  adversum  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  At 
every  step  of  my  progress  in  life  (for  every  step  was  I  traversed  and  op- 
posed), and  at  every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport, 
and  again  and  again  to  prove  my  title  to  the  honour  of  being  useud  to  my 
country; 

•  •••*•••• 

"  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel  were  so  enormous  as  not  only  to  out- 
rage economy,  but  even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the 
leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown.  He  tumbles  about  his 
unwieldly  bulk ;  he  plavs  and  he  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty. 
Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst  'he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still  a  crea- 
ture. His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles 
through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me 
all  over  with  the  spray  —  everything  of  him  and  about  him  is  from  the 
throne.     Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the  royal  favour  ? 

"  The  persons  who  have  suffered  from  the  cannibal  philosophy  of  France 
are  so  like  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  nothing  but  his  Grace's  probably  not 
speaking  quite  so  eood  French,  could  enable  us  to  find  out  any  difference. 
.  .  .  I  assure  him  that  the  Frenchified  faction,  more  encouraged  than 
others,  are  warned  by  what  has  happened  in  France.  Look  at  him  and  his 
landed  possessions  as  an  object  at  once  of  curiosity  and  rapacity.  He  is 
made  for  them  in  every  part  of  their  double  character.     As  robbers,  to  them 
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Clearness^  Perspicuity. — His  earlier  writings  are  arranged  with 
great  clearness.  His  later  works,  like  Carlyle's  politi^  rhap- 
sodies, are  less  perspicuous.  He  was  aware  of  the  importance  of 
method ;  in  his  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution/  he  adopted 
the  form  of  a  letter  advisedly,  that  he  might  have  greater  scope. 
"  A  different  plan,  he  was  sensible,  might  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  a  commodious  division  and  distribution  of  the  matter." 
In  such  a  work,  rigid  obedience  to  a  plan  would  have  been  a  cold 
obstruction  to  the  warm  flow  of  his  eloquence. 

Precision, — It  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  all  his  industry,  he 
had  patience  enough  to  be  a  precise  writer.     His  treatise  on  the 

*  Sublime  and  Beautiful '  is  very  much  wanting  in  the  exactness 
required  for  scientific  discussion.  He  shows  himself  conscious  of 
the  principle  that  in  scientific  writing  each  word  should  be  used  in 
a  definite  sense ;  and  himself  proposes  to  give  the  loose  word  "  de- 
light "  a  distinctive  signification ;  but  before  many  pages  are  over 
he  violates  his  own  definition. 

-#  Strength, — Strength  is  the  prominent  quality  in  Burke's  style, 
as  it  is  in  our  literature  generally.  The  peculiar  mode  is  diflScult 
to  express ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  Burke's  strength  has  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  Macaulay's,  although  possessing  greater 
bpdy  and  less  rapidity  and  point  We  have  fdready  mentioned 
the  similarity  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences.  They  have  also 
a  similar  declamatory  energy,  a  similar  concreteness,  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  mixture  of  original  turns  of  expression  with  a 
copious  use  of  stock-phrases.  Before  we  can  feel  the  resemblance, 
we  must  leave  out  of  sight  the  differences  in  opinion  and  in  depth 
and  range  of  thought ;  when  we  succeed  in  disregarding  these  differ- 
ences in  subject-matter,  the  resemblance  otherwise  is  very  striking. 
The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  the 

*  Reflections.'  In  it  we  can  easily  trace  all  the  above  points  of 
resemblance  to  Macaulay: — 

'*  I  ^nd  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  profaning  the  beautiful  and  prophetic 
ejaculation  commonly  called  nunc  dimiUiSj  made  on  the  first  presentation  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  and  applying  it  with  an  inhuman  and  unnatural 
rapture,  to  the  most  hoiTid,  atrocious,  and  afflicting  spectacle  that  perhaps 
ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.  This  *  leading 
in  triumph^*  a  thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and  irrelimous,  which  fills 
our  preacher  with  such  unhallowed  transports,  must  shock,  I  believe,  the 
moral  taste  of  every  well-bom  mind.  Several  English  were  the  stupefied 
and  indignant  spectators  of  that  triumph.  It  was  (unless  we  have  been 
strangely  deceived)  a  spectacle  more  resembling  a  procession  of  American 
savages,  entering  into  Onondago,  after  some  of  their  murders  called  victories, 
and  leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  scalps,  their  captives,  overiiowcred 
with  the  scoffs  and  buffets  of  women  as  ferocious  as  themselves,  much  more 
than  it  resembled  the  triumphal  pomp  of  a  civilised,  martial  nation  ; — if  a 
civilised  nation,  or  any  men  who  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  were  capable  of 
a  personal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and  the  afflicted.    ...    I  must  believe 
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thfil  tho  NutioiiiO  Aaaanibly  find  tbemBalves  in  ■  slate  of  the  greatest  humili- 
ittLon  in  uot  beinK  able  to  panisli  the  authors  of  this  triunipli  or  the  a^lnn 
iu  it ;  unU  that  tLey  are  iu  a  situatiou  in  which  uiiy  iuquiry  they  hdl;  mtke 
iilion  the  iuyect  iniist  be  destitute  even  of  the  iipi)esranoe  of  litorty  or  im- 
partiality. The  apology  of  that  AsaemWy  is  fount!  in  their  lituatioii ;  hoi  I 
when  we  approve  what  they  must  boar,  it  is  in  ua  the  degenerate  tlioiee  of  a 
vitiated  mind. 

"  With  a  compelled  appearance  of  deliliention  they  vote  nnder  tlie 
dominion  of  B  stem  neoeBsilj.  They  sit  in  the  henrt,  bb  it  wore,  of  » 
foreign  repablio  ;  they  have  their  residence  in  a  city  whose  constitation  ku 
finnijuted  neither  from  the  charter  of  their  king,  nor  from  their  logialativi 
power.  There  they  ore  Burronndod  by  an  army  not  raiged  either  W  (be 
authority  of  their  crown,  or  hj  their  command ;  and  which,  tf  they  snonld 
order  to  dissolve  Itself,  would  Instantly  dissolve  them.  "RierG  they  sit,  aftfT 
B  gang  of  assassins  had  driven  sway  some  hundreds  of  the  members  ;  whillt 
those  who  held  the  same  modcnta  priociptea,  with  more  patience  or  bettst 
hojie,  continaed  eveiy  day  exposed  to  outrageous  insults  and  inarderous 

threats.     Thero  a  m^oriljr,  someliui '    " "'    —■'- 

itself,  compels  a  cspttve  king  Uf  isst: 

polluted  nonsense  of  their  moat  licci 

notorious  that  all  their  meuutvs  are  t 

beyond  doubt  that  under  the  terror  of  Uic  bayonet,  anil  the  lamn-poat,  and 

tlie  torch  to  their  houses,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  cnida  and  dei- 

purate  measures  suggested  by  clubs  enmpnsi'd  of  a  monstrous  medley  of  nil 

parison  of  whom  Catiline  would  l>c  thought  scrupulous,  and  Cetliegus  a  man 
of  sobriety  end  moderation.  Nor  is  it  in  the  clubs  alone  that  the  public 
measures  are  deformed  into  monsters.  They  undergo  a  previous  dialorlion 
in  aendemies,  intended  as  so  msny  seminaries  for  these  clubs,  which  are  set 
UJ1  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort.  In  these  meetings  of  all  soHa,  every 
counsel,  in  pra])ortion  ss  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and  perfidious,  is  taken 
for  a  mark  of  superior  genius.  Humanity  and  comiiasiiion  are  ridiculed  na 
the  fniits  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  Tenderness  to  individuals  is 
considered  as  treason  to  the  public.  Liberty  is  always  to  be  estimated  per- 
fect as  property  is  rendered  insecure.  Amidst  assassination,  mBSi>ncre,  anil 
confiscation,  perpetrated  or  meditated,  they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good 
order  of  future  society.  Embracing  in  their  anus  the  carcases  of  lifuje 
criminals,  and  promoting  their  relations  on  the  title  of  their  oHences,  tbi']' 
drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  persons  to  the  same  end,  by  forcing  them  to  sub- 
sist by  beggary  or  by  crime." 

In  passages  speciaJly  laboured,  where  Burke's  individual  genius 
in  at  its  height,  and  the  figures  and  turns  of  expression  are  peculi- 
arly hia  own,  we  cannot  profess  to  trace  any  appreciable  likeness. 
The  following  is  qaoted  by  De  Quincey,  with  the  remark  that 
Burke  ia  said  to  have  acknowledged  spending  more  labour  ajKin 
it  than  upon  any  passage  in  all  his  writings,  and  to  have  been 
tolerably  satisfied  with  the  result: — 

"  As  long  as  the  well-eompocted  alrueture  of  our  Church  and  State,  the 
sanctuaiT.  the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence, 
defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  terajile,  shall  stand  inviolate  on 
the  brow  of  the  British  Zion ;  as  long  bs  tlie  British  monarchy,  not  more 
iimited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  State,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep  of 
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Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt 
of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,  as  long  as  this  a^ful  structure  shall  over- 
see and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  Ions  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the  low 
fiat  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing  to  lear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the 
levellers  of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  his  faithful 
subjects  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm,  the  triple  cord  which  no  man 
can  break  ;  the  solemn  sworn  constitutional  frank-pledge  of  this  nation  ;  the 
firm  guarantees  of  each  other's  being  and  each  other's  rights  ;  the  joint  and 
several  securities,  each  in  its  place  and  order  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity, — as  long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe,  and  we  are  all  sate  together ;  the  high  from  the 
blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliation  of  rapacity  ;  the  low  from  the  iron  hand 
of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  oi  contempt.  Amen  !  and  so  be  it : 
and  so  it  will  be, 

'  Dum  donius  ^Eneie  Capitoli  immobile  saxnm 
Accolet ;  imperiumque  i>ater  Romanus  habebit.' " 

The  great  element  of  power  in  Burke,  over  and  above  what  he 
has  in  common  with  Macaulay,  is  his  extravagant  splendour  of 
imagery.  This,  especially  in  the  picked  passages  usually  quoted 
from  Mm,  gives  such  a  flavour  to  his  composition,  that  readers, 
forming  their  judgment  upon  these  passages,  would  refuse  to 
believe  how  much  Macaulay  had  made  him  a  model  He  rises 
to  a  pitch  of  wild  excitement  that  Macaulay  was  incapable  of. 
The  images  thrown  off  in  these  ungovernable  moments  were  such 
as  Macaulay  could  never  have  imitated.  The  following,  from  the 
'Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,'  describing  the  embassy  .to  the 
French  Minister,  is  a  well-known  quotation : — 

"To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  human  greatness, 
I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  spectacle  than  to  see  the  assembled 
majesty  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  waiting  as  patient  suitors  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  regicide.  They  wait,  it  seems,  until  the  sanguinary  tyrant 
Carnot  shall  have  snorted  away  the  fumes  of  the  indigestea  blood  of  his 
sovereign.  Then,  when,  sunk  on  the  down  of  usurped  pomp,  he  shall  have 
sufficiently  indulged  his  meditations  with  what  monarch  he  shall  next  glut 
his  ravening  maw,  he  may  condescend  to  signify  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  be 
awake ;  and  that  he  is  at  leisure  to  receive  the  proposals  of  his  high  and 
mighty  clients  for  the  tenns  on  which  he  may  respite  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  he  has  passed  upon  them.  At  the  opening  of  those  doors,  what  a 
sight  it  must  be  to  behold  the  plenipotentianes  of  royal  impotence,  in  the 
precedency  which  thev  wiU  intrigue  to  obtain,  and  which  will  be  granted  to 
them  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  degradation,  sneaking  into  the 
regicide  presence,  and,  with  the  relics  of  the  smile,  which  they  had  dressed 
up  for  the  levee  of  their  masters,  still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  present- 
ing the  faded  remains  of  their  courtly  graces,  to  meet  the  scornful,  ferocious, 
sardonic  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian,  who,  whilst  he  is  receiving  their  homage, 
is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and  fitting  to  their  size  the  slider  of  his 
guillotine  !  These  ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they 
went :  but  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence,  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects ;  or  with  any  true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  ?  There  is  great 
danger  that  they,  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Trophonian  cave,  will  come 
out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators;  and  such  will  continue  as  long 


to  the  fci'liiifjs  and  tlic  i 
oliject  was  til  ImiTify  mii\ 
luxurious  feelings  of  <.'oiiiii: 
waa  inconsistciit  with  his  [ 
inconsistent  with  hia  natu 
able  sensibility,  when  bis  f 
to  run  into  wild  extravagai 
of  communicating  his  own  > 
by  it ;  but  the  effect  produ 
borders  of  pathos. 

Hia  well-known  allusion 
but  it  touches  our  sensibi 
emotion  cannot  sustain  itise 
fie^  indignation. 

The  Lvdiai>ug.^T)\xnng 
life,  he  made  abundant  u: 
fl&rlier  writings  he  had  rec 
that  shows  no  great  wit,  hi 
the  copiousness  and  vigour 
later  writings,  of  which  wo 
from  his '  Letter  to  a  Nob 

Ersonal  "  If  by  wit,"  sa 
jhter  and  more  playful  s 
that  in  thase  Burke  did  n< 
this  kind  he  might  (xisscss, 
his  other  intellectual  endow 
of  punning ;  his  success,  ho 
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terms.  Frequently,  indeed,  by  his  vehemence,  he  defeated  his 
own  ends.  Only  partisans  could  have  applauded  his  recrimina- 
tions on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  his  unmeasured  abuse  of 
Hastings  provoked  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  victim. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  licence  that  he  ventured  to 
take  in  his  invective  against  Hastings.  We  quote  from  the  collec- 
tion of  his  speeches  : — 

"  What  (said  Mr  Burke)  could  make  this  proud  and  haughty  ruler  of 
Irnlia  submit  to  such  language,  and  bear  with  such  opprobnum  ?  Guilt, 
conscious  guilt !  The  cursed  love  of  money  had  got  possession  of  his  soul ; 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  detested  wealth,  he  found  sufficient  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  character  and  of  honour.  Under  the  lash  of  Sir  John 
Clavering,  and  the  execration  of  all  Asia,  he  seemed  to  say  with  the  poet — 


■Pojmlva  me  sihilcU,  at  mihi  plaudo 


Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  conUmplor  in  area.*  1 

It  was  this  love  of  money  that  made  him  deaf  to  the  calls  of  glory,  and 
callous  to  the  feelings  of  honour.  It  was  this  unbounded  and  insatiable 
passion  for  money  that  had  seared  his  conscience  and  his  feelings ;  and 
happy  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  even  by  the  foulest  means,  he  could 
bear,  unmoved,  the  most  cutting  reproaches  of  Sir  John  Clavering.  He  lay 
down  in  his  stye  of  infamy,  wallowed  in  the  filth  of  disgrace,  and  fattened 
upon  the  olfals  and  excrements  of  dishonour. " 

Again — 

'  *  Mr  Burke  then  cited  passages  from  a  variety  of  Oriental  authors,  prov- 
ing the  right  of  property  in  India,  and  showing  that  that  property  had  been 
r(.'si>eotcd  i)y  the  greatest  princes  and  conquerors,  by  Tamerlane,  Gengis 
Khan,  Khouli  Khan,  and  others.  But  (said  Mr  Burke)  the  Council  have 
fancied  that  we  com])ared  Mr  Hastings  to  Tamerlane  and  others,  and  they 
have  told  your  lordships  of  the  thousands  of  men  slaughtered  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  those  princes.  Good  God  !  have  they  lost  their  senses  ?  Can  they 
supjiose  that  we  meant  to  compare  a  fraudulent  maker  of  bullock-contracts 
with  an  illustrious  conqueror  ?  We  never  compare^l  Hastings  to  a  lion  or  a 
ti<;er  ;  we  have  compared  him  to  a  rat  or  a  weaseL  When  we  assimilate  him 
to  such  contemptible  animals,  we  do  not  mean  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  in- 
cnpalnlity  of  doing  injury.  AVhen  God  punished  Pharaoh  and  Egypt,  it  was 
not  by  armies,  but  by  locusts  and  by  lice,  which,  though  small  and  con- 
temptible, are  ca^iable  of  the  greatest  mischiefs." 

Such  puerile  meanness  of  invective  must  inevitably  recoil  upon 
the  author.  In  a  cooler  frame  of  mind,  Burke  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  it ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  ever  indulged  in  it  without  to  some  extent  bullying  his  artistic 
as  well  as  his  prudential  conscience. 

His  fury  against  Hastings  carried  him  to  lengths  still  more 
outrageous : — 

"Ho  made  some  very  sarcastic  similes  as  to  the  connection  betwecTi  Mr 
Hustings  and  the  Begums,  quoting  Dean  Swift's  *  Progress  of  Love'  as 


1  "  The  people  hiss  me,  but  when  I  go  home  and  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  coins 
in  my  safe,  I  cry  '  Bravo  ! '  to  myself." 


.„  „..u  ciiimirtion.'  Towari 
virik'iit  as  to  a]i]ily  the  epithets  "r 
nml  to  declare — '"  You  must  rcjic. 
nmst  doclarc  tlie  Lcj^.slature  a  liai 
Hastings." 

Tatte.  —  In  his  mora  excited  i 
offends  against  ^ood  taste.  His  a 
of  Warren  Hastings,  and  of  the  j 
Revolution,  is  often  outrageously  c 
Duke  to  a  nhale,  his  comparison  < 
imagining  Camot  to  have  drunk  tl 
"snorting  away  the  fumes  of  indige 
be  paralleled  except  from  "  the  sec 
these  are  not  perhaps  his  worst  violat. 
produces  the  following  tit-bit  couceix 

"With  ail  great  chopping  bMt«KU"  ( 
"  etch  M  lostf  M  an  infant  Kercalea,  thit 
light  of  hii  new  bridegroom,  eubuiucb  a  v: 
fi^  u  well  aa  a  more  poetical,  comparisi 
timid,  w  trembling  I«st  the  winds  or  ho* 
ezpKiided  to  broad  annshine,  exposed  like  I 
in  the  mad  with  all  the  prodigies  of  her  i 
her  dalicate  amoar." 

These  occasional  infractions  of  taste, 
not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  his 
writer  of  his  century."  Taste  is  cer 
of  English  literature:  there  is  none 
prose  that  dow"  "-'  -" 


the  elaborate  word-painting  to  be  found  in  Carlyle ;  but  he  details 
impressive  circumstances  with  his  characteristic  fulness  of  expres- 
sion, and  profusion  and  boldness  of  imagery. 

He  gives  the  following  picturesque  account  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  catering  for  the  royal  household : — 

"Those  old  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a  third  principle,  still 
more  adverse  to  the  living  economy  of  the  age.  They  were  formed,  sir,  on 
the  principle  oi  jnirveyance^  and  receipt  in  kind.  In  former  days,  when  the 
household  was  vast,  and  the  supply  scantv  and  precarious,  the  royal  pur- 
veyors, sallying  forth  from  under  the  Gothic  portcullis  to  purchase  provision 
wirli  power  and  prerogative  instead  of  money,  hrought  home  the  plunder  of 
a  hundred  markets,  and  all  that  could  bo  seized  from  a  flying  and  hiding 
country ;  and  deposited  their  spoils  in  a  hundred  caverns,  with  each  its 
keeper." 

The    present  condition   of    the    royal    palaces    he    describes    as 
follows : — 

*'  But  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is  absurd  to  pre- 
serve nothinff  but  the  burthen  of  them.  .  .  .  Our  palaces  are  vast, 
inhospitable  nails.  There  the  bleak  winds,  there  *  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and 
Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,*  howling  through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and  clat- 
tering the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the  imagination,  and  conjure 
up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed  tyrants — tne  Saxon,  uie  Norman,  and  the 
Dane  ;  the  stern  f^lwards  and  fierce  Henries — who  stalk  from  desolation  to 
desolation,  through  the  dreary  vacuity,  and  melancholy  succession  of  chill 
and  comfortless  chambers.  .  .  .  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum^ 
where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the  constituents,  only  serve 
to  inform  us  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding  with  *  the 
busy  hum  of  men,*  though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour 
of  the  corn ;  and  its  sole  manufacture  is  in  members  of  Parliament.*' 

PermaMon. — Our  author's  qualifications  as  an  orator  are  elabor- 
ately analysed  by  Mr  Rogers,  from  whom  we  make  the  following 
extracts : — 

**  As  an  orator,  Burke  will  never  be  ranked  among  the  very  first 
masters  of  the  art,  so  long  as  the  professed  object  of  oratory  shall 
be  conviction  and  persuasion.  Not  that  we  for  a  moment  assert 
that  the  degree  of  eloquence  possessed  by  an  orator  is  always  to 
be  estimated  by  his  success.  By  no  means;  for  as  on  the  one 
hand  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  divinest  eloquence  will  in 
vain  contend  against  the  prejudices  of  an  audience  predetermined 
not  to  be  convinced,  so  there  are  many  where  the  passions  have 
already  spoken  more  eloquently  than  the  orator.  The  question,  in 
such  instances,  is  not  how  much,  but  how  little,  oratorical  skill  is 
necessary  to  success." — Treating  eloquence  and  oratorical  skill  as 
synonymous — a  somewhat  questionable  usage^Mr  Rogers  goes  on 
to  remark  that  Burke's  eloquence  was  not  "adapted  to  produce 
success." 

For  purposes  of  persuasion  he  erred  in  not  appealing  to  prin- 
ciples of  action.     He  allowed  his  reason  and  his  imagination  to 
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■)  the 
lely,  to  guide  his  audience  to  a  particular 
resolution.  "  He  can  seldom  confine  himself  to  a  simple  bugineu- 
like  view  of  the  subject  under  diacuasion,  or  to  close,  rapid,  com- 
pressed argumentation  on  it  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  bound- 
less excursions  into  all  the  regiom  of  moral  and  political  philo^phy; 
is  jierpetually  tracing  up  particular  instauces  and  subordinate  prin- 
ciples to  profound  and  comprehensive  maxims ;  amplifying  aai. ' 
expanding  the  moirt  meagre  materials  into  brief  but  comprehensive" 
dissertations  of  pohticol  science,  and  incnisting  (so  to  sjteak)  th( 
nudetui  of  the  most  insignificant  fact  with  the  most  exquisiie 
crystoiliaations  of  truth ;  while  the  whole  compusition  glittof 
and  sparkles  again  with  a  rich  profusion  of  moral  reflections, 
equally  beautiful  and  just."  "  His  exuberance  of  fancy "  w» 
"  equally  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  oratorical 
excellence.  When  a  speaker  indulges  in  very  lengthened  or  elk- 
borate  imagery,  a  suepicion  is  sure  to  be  engendered  (and,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  of  very  extraordinary  mental  structure 
tliat  suspicion  is  uniformly  juBt)  that  he  is  scarcely  in  eamfet; 
tliat  if  he  has  an  object,  it  is  to  commend  his  own  elcMiutnre 
ratlier  than  to  convince  hia  audience ;  that  his  insjuralion  is  not 
the  inspiration  of  nalnre ;  and  for  thia  very  sufficient  reason,  that 
it  is  not  natural  for  intense  emotion  to  express  itself  in  the  fan- 
tiwtic  forms  of  laboured  imagery.  .  .  .  ttTien  illustratioa  is 
very  abundant  and  elaborate,  even  the  admiration  it  may  excite 
will  often  be  anything  but  friendly  to  the  speaker's  professed  object, 
nay,  the  very  reverac ;  tlie  admiration  will  resemble  that  which  is 
excited  by  a  fine  piece  of  poetry.  .  .  .  That  it  is  [wssiljle  to 
indulge  in  such  exuberance  of  illustration,  as  to  suspend  the  z\a- 
rent  of  strong  passions,  and  defeat  the  orator's  avowed  object,  it  is 
needless  to  say." 

Farther,  he  was  either  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  his  audience, 
or  too  vehement  and  self-willed  to  try  to  conciliate  them.  "As  a 
political  tactician,  Burke  was  far  inferior  to  many  of  his  contem- 

Corariea.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  disproportion  between  his 
nowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  his  knowledge  of  in- 
dividual chai'aeter ;  or,  if  he  {wssessed  the  latter  at  all,  he  was 
strangely  incapable  of  using  it  to  any  practical  purpose.  \one 
understood  lietter  than  he  did,  that  abstract  principles  of  jjolicy 
nmst  be  modified  by  actually  existing  circumstances ;  yet  thiti 
very  same  maxini,  of  such  jirofound  truth  and  such  immense 
value,  he  showed  a  singular  inability  to  apply  to  individual  con- 
duct, on  the  small  scale  and  within  the  limited  sphere  of  /xirfiV*. 
In  tlie  conduct  of  any  measure,  he  never  deigned  to  consult  preju- 
dices or  to  soften  enmity.  He  had  no  jmtience  to  bear  with  folly  ; 
he  was  only  irritated  by  it     So  far  from  any  attempt  to  conciliate 
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lis  political  opponents,  he  often  exasperated  hostility  by  setting 
hem  all  at  open  defiance,  and  would  frequently  pour  out  the  most 
dtter  scorn  and  invective,  when  the  most  guarded  and  temperate 
tyle  of  expression  was  essential  to  success.  Never  checking  the 
mi>etuosity  of  his  passions,  he  often  contended  for  mere  trifles 
vith  a  pertinacity  which  could  only  have  been  justified  in  the 
lefence  of  principles  of  vital  imi)ortance ;  trifles,  the  timely  and 
graceful  concession  of  which  would  have  insured  success,  which 
irould  have  far  more  than  counterbalanced  such  a  sacrifice  He 
lever  seemed  nicely  to  calculate,  with  a  view  to  his  own  conduct, 
he  temper  and  conduct  of  the  House,  or  the  exact  relation  of 
larties  in  it;  thus  he  never  cared  to  conceal  or  disguise  his 
j)inions  on  any  subject  whatever,  but  uniformly  expressed  them 
oldly  and  fully.  Now,  though  we  may  admire  the  blunt  hon- 
sty  of  such  conduct,  none  can  commend  its  prudence;  nothing 
ut  the  most  imperious  necessity  could  justify  it" 

OIiIVBR  aOIiDSMITH,  1728-1774. 

Goldsmith's  life  offers  an  exception  to  the  usual  even  tenor  of 
he  literary  career.  His  fortunes  were  as  chequered  as  restless 
nprudence  and  romantic  generosity  could  make  them.  His  father 
.^as  a  good -hearted  Irish  clergyman,  the  supposed  original  of 
)r  Primrose  in  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  and  of  the  kindly  old 
reacher  in  the  *  Deserted  Village.'  Oliver  was  bom  at  Pallas,  in 
lOngford,  the  fourth  of  a  family  of  seven.  When  he  was  two 
ears  old  his  father  removed  to  the  more  comfortable  living  of 
lissoy,  in  West  Meath.  His  first  teacher  was  a  garrulous  old 
)ldier,  who  had  served  under  Marlborough,  and  delighted  to  en- 
jrtain  the  boys  with  tales  of  marvellous  adventure.  He  entered 
'rinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar,  in  the  year  of  the  great  Jaco- 
ite  rising,  1745.  What  he  afterwards  said  of  Parnell's  college 
)urse  may  be  applied  to  his  own — "His  progress  through  the 
)llege  course  of  study  was  probably  marked  with  but  little  splen- 
3ur;  his  imagination  might  have  been  too  warm  to  relish  the 
)ld  logic  of  Burgersdicius,  or  the  dreary  subtleties  of  Smiglesius ; 
lit  it  is  certain  that  as  a  classical  scholar  few  could  equal  him." 
[e  had  no  liking  for  mathematics,  but,  as  he  afterwards  boasted, 
3  could  "  turn  an  ode  of  Horace  with  any  of  them."  He  is  said 
>  have  more  than  once  been  in  difficulties  with  the  heads  of  the 
>llege  from  his  love  of  boisterous  frolic.  He  left  college  with  no 
xed  aim.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  Church,  but  after  he 
id  spent  two  years  at  home  in  preparation,  he  failed  to  give 
itisf action  to  the  bishop,  and  could  not  obtain  orders.  He  next 
lought  of  the  law,  and  set  off  for  London ;  but  falling  into  good 
»mpany  at  Dublin,  he  spent  all  his  money  there,  and  returned 
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boine  in  disgrace.  He  was  then  fitted  out  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cuL«  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  much  too  reHtleas  to  pass  decorously 
through  the  ordinary  cnrriculum  and  settle  down  into  a  quiet 
jjractica  After  studying  (or  at  least  staying)  two  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, lie  went  off  to  the  Continent,  and  siient  some  lime  in  the 
niedicai  schools  of  Leyden  and  Louvoin.  Thereafter,  in  a  restleai 
spirit  of  adventure,  he  wandered  tlirough  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France,  supporting  himaeli  mainly,  it  U  said,  by  playing  on  the 
flute  for  food  and  lodging.  In  1756  he  returned  to  London,  and 
there  tried  various  ways  of  making  a  livelihood;  being  succet 
sively  assistant  to  an  apothecary,  physician  (among  the  jiooret 
orders),  proof-corrector  in  Richardson's  press,  usher  in  I)r  Milner'a 
Bchiw!  at  Peckham,  critic  for  the  'Monthly  Review,'  and  usher 
again.  In  1758  he  tried  to  pass  at  Surgeon's  Hall  as  a  hosj>ita] 
mate,  but  was  rejected,  and  thus  driven  back  finally  on  literature. 
His  first  independent  work  was  'The  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1759- 
From  that  date  till  his  death,  in  1 7  74,  lie  received  steady  work  from 
the  liooksellers,  and  but  for  his  imprudent  generosity  and  love  o( 
finery,  might  have  lived  in  rumtnrt,  if  not  in  lusury.  His  cliiff 
|>roductiona  were — '  The  Bee,'  a  weekly  periodical,  which  reached 
only  eight  numbers,  lasting  through  October  and  November,  1759; 
'Cliineae  Letters,'  contributed  to  Newbery's  'Public  Ledger'  in 
1760,  and  afterwards  published  separately  under  the  title  of  'The 
Citizen  of  the  World;'  'The  History  of  England,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,'  1 762  ;  '  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' written  and  sold  in  1 764,  but  not  ]mblished  till  1 766  ;  '  The 
Traveller,'  1764;  the  comedy  of  'The  Good-Natured  Man,'  jier- 
formed  in  1768; '  History  of  Eonie,'  1769;  'The  Deserted  Village,' 
1770;  'History  of  England,' in  four  volumes,  1771  ;  'She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,'  performed  in  1773;  'History  of  Animated  Nature,' 


"The  Doctor,"  as  he  was  called,  had  not  a  handsome  esterior. 
Miss  Reynolds  once  toasted  him  as  "  the  ugliest  man  she  knew." 
Boswel!  says — "  His  person  was  short,  his  countenance  coarse  and 
vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of  the  scholar  awkwardly  affecting  the 
easy  gentleman."  Judge  Day's  description  is  more  favourable: 
"  In  jierson  he  was  short — about  five  feet  five  or  six  inches;  strong 
but  not  heavy  in  make;  rather  fair  in  comjjlesion,  with  broim 
hair — such,  at  least,  as  could  be  distinguished  from  his  wig.  His 
features  were  plain  but  not  repulsive  —  certainly  not  so  when 
lighted  up  by  conversation.  His  manners  were  simple,  natural, 
and  j>erhaps  on  the  whole,  we  may  say,  not  polished ;  at  least, 
without  the  refinement  and  good-breeding  which  the  exquisite 
polish  of  his  compositions  would  lead  us  to  expect" 
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His  naturally  strong  constitution  was  soon  impaired  by  his 
hardships.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  wrote  thus  to  his  brother : 
"  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am 
not  that  strong  active  man  you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can 
conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and 
study,  have  worn  me  down."  The  climate  of  London  was  trjdng 
to  him,  and  he  frequently  had  to  recruit  by  taking  lodgings  in  the 
country. 

The  strong  points  of  Goldsmith's  intellect  centred  in  his  power 
of  easy  and  graceful  literary  composition.  He  was  not  a  profound 
scholar,  and  his  mind  was  neither  very  comprehensive  nor  very 
productive.  His  fame  rests  upon  the  charms  of  his  style :  he  tried 
nearly  every  kind  of  composition — poetry,  comedy,  fiction,  history, 
essay-writing,  natural  science — and,  as  Johnson  said  in  his  well- 
known  epitaph,  "whatever  he  touched  he  adorned."  He  criticised, 
as  he  wrote,  with  exquisite  taste.  The  fragments  that  Mr  Forster 
has  reprinted  from  the  *  Monthly  Review,'  Goldsmith's  earliest 
performances,  are  models  of  just  criticism.  His  delicately -sym- 
l>athetic  nature  was  a  peculiar  qualification  for  appreciating  the 
works  of  others.  This  also  gave  him  his  singular  power  of  reading 
character.  His  drawing  of  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  in 
the  poem  "Retaliation,"  is  a  supreme  work  of  art  On  the  strength 
of  Garrick's  well-known  epigram — 

**  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll " — 

it  has  sometimes  been  said  that  he  was  very  dull  in  conversation, 
and  that  in  the  Literary  Club  he  was  often  made  a  butt  As 
Boswell  admits,  his  conversational  dulness  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Undoubtedly  he  was  quicker  with  his  pen  than  with  his 
tongue.  A  man  of  fine  taste  needs  time  to  mature  his  thoughts ; 
and  Goldsmith,  careless  of  his  reputation,  often  opened  his  mouth 
without  the  least  premeditation.  As  to  his  being  made  a  butt,  it 
was  part  of  his  peculiar  humour  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company  by  affecting  ridiculous  vanity  and  stupidity. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  vanity  bear  evidence  of  the  stolidity 
of  the  narrators — their  incapability  of  understanding  a  joke  or 
entering  into  the  fun  of  humorous  affectation. 

In  the  matter  of  emotion,  he  was  one  of  those  beings  that  are 
often  found  in  extremes.  When  fortune  went  well  with  him,  he 
was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  So  mobile  were  his  sympa- 
thies that  he  could  not  be  sad  in  merry  company,  and  was  easily 
beguiled  out  of  his  sorrows.  Yet  he  was  also  easily  dispirited,  and 
often  took  dark  views  of  the  futura  Self-respect  kept  him  from 
making  many  confidants  of  his  heartless  anticipations.  He  often 
assumed  an  appearance  of  gaiety  when  there  was  no  small  anxiety 


tlinii^clvfs  niK.n.  Iiu  nii-til  Ijuvl-  I., 
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soften  the  dart. 

The  imprudence  of  his  coiKhiet 
As  a  young  man  he  was  fliglily,  ai 
world  than  willing  to  subside  into  a 
life  was  one  long  battle  with  imi 
when  he  finally  settled  down  to  ai 
thou^t  of  laying  up  money  for  an 
he  earned,  and  died  two  thousand 
replenished,"  says  Judge  Day,  "  t 
pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending 
nail,  and  other  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
were  dissipated^-«nd  they  fliwl  mor 
dupe  of  many  artful  persona,  male  ai 
his  benevolence — he  returned  to  his 
self  up  from  society  to  provide  fresh 
fresh  anpplies  for  himaelf."  There  ari 
of  hia  imprudent  generosity.  On  one 
of  his  career  as  an  author,  he  ]iawnet 
on  loan  to  save  his  landlady  from  an 
out  all  his  struggles  he  continued  to  i 
in  Ireland;  and  when  he  died,  "or 
there  was  Uie  lamentation  of  the  old 
of  women,  poor  objects  of  hia  cha 
turned  a  deaf  ear." 
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bions.  But  he  did  not  attack  these  directly,  as  Mr  Matthew  Ar- 
aold  has  lately  done,  in  his  own  proper  person.  He  assumed  the 
person  of  a  philosophic  Chinaman,  and  showed,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters to  friends  in  the  East,  how  English  ways  appeared  in  the  eyes 
3f  a  "  Citizen  of  the  World."  In  these  letters  he  not  only  expresses 
surprise  at  superficial  absurdities  in  dress,  in  public  ceremonies,  and 
suchlike,  and  at  such  incongruities  as  charging  admission-fees  to 
bombs  and  other  memorials  of  great  men,  but  also  strikes  at  graver 
subjects,  at  the  law  of  divorce,  at  iniquities  in  the  administration 
3f  justice,  at  the  abuses  of  Church  patronage,  at  the  frivolous  causes 
3f  great  wars,  and  similar  matters  of  more  serious  import 

ELEMENTS   OF  STYLE. 

Vocahvlary. — The  best  evidence  of  Goldsmith's  wide  command 
■yi  language  is  his  excellence  in  so  many  different  kinds  of  compo- 
sition. The  remarkable  thing  is  his  combination  of  purity  with 
x»piousness.  He  is  more  copious  than  Addison ;  and,  while  no  less 
simple  than  that  master  of  simple  language,  he  never  is  affectedly 
3asy,  never  condescends  to  polite  slang.  One  is  safe  to  assert  that 
ao  writer  of  English  is  at  once  so  copious  and  so  pura 

Sentences  and  Paragraphs, — The  fight  and  graceful  structure  of 
Gk)ldsmith's  sentences  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out  what  preceding  writer  he  is  most  indebted 
bo.  We  may  concede  to  Boswell  and  to  Dr  Nathan  Drake  that  in 
some  respects  he  belongs  to  the  "Johnsonian  school."  Had  Gold- 
smith written  before  Johnson,  he  would  probably  have  constructed 
[lis  sentences  as  loosely  as  Addison.  He  may  have  learnt  from 
Johnson  to  observe  grammar  more  strictly  than  was  usual  with  the 
Queen  Anne  writers,  to  balance  clauses,  and  to  round  off  his  sen- 
bences  without  leaving  inelegant  tags.  Probably  he  caught  these 
parts  of  his  skill  from  Johnson,  though  none  but  the  greater  gram- 
matical accuracy  can  be  said  to  have  been  originated  by  "  the  great 
lexicographer."  But  in  other  respects  his  style  is  so  unlike  John- 
son's that  it  needs  some  practice  in  criticism  to  discover  any  re- 
semblance whatsoever.  Not  to  speak  of  Goldsmith's  simple  diction 
and  exquisite  melody,  which  make  a  suflficient  disguise  for  the  gen-* 
eral  reader,  his  sentences  are  much  shorter,  less  condensed,  and  less 
abrupt  When  we  remember  Gk)ldsmith*s  acquaintance  with  French 
literature,  we  can  hardly  help  ascribing  some  of  the  merits  of  his 
style  to  the  influence  of  the  French. 

In  the  following  specimens  of  his  style,  taken  from  his  earliest 
work,  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,'  we 
catch  an  occasional  echo  of  Johnson ;  but  the  general  structure  is 
much  lighter  and  more  graceful : — 

'*  If  we  examine  the  state  of  learning  in  Germany,  we  shall  find  that  the 


iiuinnu oi  mis  kiuu  which  iiu.'V  ciiiov.  iiu'irii 
(lid  tliev  ciiijjlny  half  those  hours  on  study  w 
wu  nii^dit  bo  iiidu<;rJ  to  pity  us  well  as  praise 
15ut,  guilty  of  a  fault  too  common  to  great  reai 
umes  while  they  do  not  think  through  a  page. 
they  think  the  reader  can  never  be  weary  ;  so  t 
can  be  said  on  the  subject,  not  selecting  what  t 
pose.     Were  angels  to  write  books,  they  never 

Again — 

"The  French  nobility  have  certainly  a  mot 
the  vanity  of  an  author,  without  indulging  his 
merit  is  sore  of  being  caressed  by  the  great,  th 
pension  from  the  Crown  just  supplies  half  a  coi 
labours  makes  'some  small  addition  to  his  circ 
leads  a  life  of  splendid  poverty,  and  seldom 
enough  to  discontinue  an  exertion  of  those  abilj 
the  English  it  is  different  Our  writers  of  rising 
while  the  few  of  an  established  reputation  are 
ence.^  The  ^oung  encounter  every  hardship  v 
aspiring  indigence ;  the  old  eigoy  the  vul^r  a: 
satisfaction  of  putting  riches  in  competition  y 
seen  to  spend  their  vouth  in  want  ana  obscurity 
to  lead  an  old  age  ot  indolence  and  avarice.  Bi 
rally  be  expected  from  Englishmen,  whose  nat 
and  cantioas  in  making  friends,  but  violent  in  : 

Once  more,  in  a  criticism  of  Gray's  Odes, 

**  We  cannot  without  regret  behold  talents  e 
to  all,  exerted  in  efforts  that  at  best  can  ami 
behold  this  rising  poet  seeking  fame  among  the 
him  the  advice  that  Isocrates  used  to  give  hi 
This  study  it  is  that  has  conducted  the  grcaj 
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does  not  apply  &s  regards  metaphors.  Groldsmith's  style  is  too 
much  elevated  by  metaphors  to  be  called  plain.  He  is  not  so  plain 
a  writer  as  Addison ;  his  style  has  (to  use  Ben  Jonson's  expression) 
more  "  blood  smd  juica"     Thus — 

**  The  other  countries  of  Europe  may  be  considered  as  immersed  in  ignor- 
ance or  making  but  feeble  efforts  to  rise.  Spain  has  long  fallen  from  amaz- 
ing Europe  with  her  wit,  to  amusing  them  with  the  greatness  of  her  catholic 
credulity.** 

Again — 

"  Men  like  these,  united  by  one  bond,  pursuing  one  design,  spend  their 
labour  and  their  lives  in  making  their  fellow-creatures  happy,  and  in  repair- 
ing the  breaches  caused  by  ambition.  In  this  light,  the  meanest  philosopher, 
thouffh  all  his  possessions  are  his  lamp  or  his  cell,  is  more  truly  valuable  than 
he  whose  name  echoes  to  the  shout  of  the  million,  and  who  stands  in  all  the 
glare  of  admiration.  In  this  light,  though  poverty  and  contemptuous  neglect 
are  all  the  wages  of  his  good- will  from  mankind,  yet  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tention is  an  ample  recompense ;  and  self-applause  for  the  present,  and  the 
alluring  prospect  of  fame  for  futurity,  reward  his  labours.  The  perspective 
of  life  brightens  upon  us,  when  terminated  by  an  object  so  charming.  Every 
intermediate  image  of  want,  banishment,  or  sorrow,  receives  a  lustre  from 
its  distant  influence.  With  this  in  view,  the  patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet, 
have  often  looked  with  calmness  on  disgrace  and  famine,  and  rested  on  their 
straw  with  cheerful  serenity.  Even  the  last  terrors  of  departing  nature  abate 
of  their  severity,  and  look  kindly  on  him  who  considers  his  sufferings  as  a 
passport  to  immortality,  and  lays  his  sorrows  on  the  bed  of  fame.  *' 

Contrast — As  sufficiently  appears  in  the  preceding  quotations,  he 
was  taken  with  the  charm  of  rhetorical  antithesis,  and  laboured  to 
deliver  his  sayings  in  an  antithetical  form.  In  his  *  Polite  Learn- 
ing '  we  can  read  but  few  sentences  without  encountering  a  formal 
"  point;"  and  here  and  there  we  find  the  general  sparkle  condensed 
into  the  brilliancy  of  an  epigram. 

The  following  are  examples  of  his  epigrams : — 

"  Cautious  stupiditv  is  always  in  the  right." 

"  We  see  more  of  the  world  by  travel,  more  of  human  nature  by  remain- 
ing at  home." 
^*  We  grow  learned,  not  wise,  by  too  long  a  continuance  at  college." 

"  To  imitate  nature  was  found  to  be  the  surest  way  of  imitating  antiquity. " 

"  The  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal 
them."i 

The  peculiar  artifice  of  ending  off  a  sentence  with  an  unexpected 
turn  is  of  the  nature  of  epigram.  Of  this  artifice  we  might  cull 
numerous  examples  from  Goldsmith.  It  peculiarly  suited  his  gay 
volatility.  We  take  the  three  following  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Man  in  Black.' 

1  Epigrams  similar  to  this  occur  in  South,  fiutler,  Young,  and  Voltaire. 

*  Tne  Man  in  Black  is  usually  said  to  be  modelled  on  the  real  character  of 
Goldsmith's  father.  The  father  of  the  Man  in  Black  is  obviously  drawn  from 
Ck)ldsmith's  father ;  the  Man  in  Black  is  no  less  obviously  intended  by  Gold- 
smith for  a  portrait  of  himself. 


ui'i  111.'  css'll,  I'lirlTn'  liims^lf  ill  "«n  aU'ii— i 
vlio,  <-i™.ra  ill  Un-a.  ius.ilut.>ly  sw^aiiwuil  t 
ofdesl'lsed  lovo— liy  making  liitii  sluip," 

Mittor  Figures. — Goldsmith  soiueti 
style,  with  oratorical  interrogation  an 
the  form  of  a  climax.  Id  these  dec 
tmcture  of  mock-heroism.    Thua — 

*'  What,  then,  wn  the  proiiei  encounigen 
ditenoe  uid  raspect ;  for  those  are  retranl^ 
uiiniBl  hai  an  aliiDent  BUltod  to  its  can: 
nonruhment  from  earth ;  the  light  ramelen 
air ;  a  apaier  diet  than  even  tbu  will  satis 
makea  a  lazurioni  banquet  upon  empty  a 
has  iiupinid  all  that  sror  was  trulj  great 
Cicero  flnolj  calls  it,  the  echo  of  virtue,  t 
naturea ;  nioDe;  the  pay  nf  the  comnioii  1 
quill  merely  to  take  a  pnjBO,  no  more  desei 
apiitoL" 

QUALITIES  OF 

SimplicUy. — The  specimens  alread; 
of  his  simple  longooge  and  sirople  stn 
the  simplest  of  our  writers.  In  one 
son  :  his  diction  is  more  metaphorica! 
language  of  common  life.  This  is  I 
But  in  another  and  more  striking  a 
his  simplicity  is  an  elegant  simplici 
Pulev.  nor  coarse  like  Swift     This, 
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principles,  and  then  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extent 
3f  his  art  The  following  \a  his  account  of  the  attraction  of 
^vity.  In  some  parts  the  language  might  possibly  be  made 
more  familiar  without  becoming  less  exact;  but  his  manner  of 
approaching  the  subject,  and  the  easy  sequence  of  the  thoughts, 
ire  eminently  popular.     He  seems  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  . 

bo  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  reader — to  weigh  its  effect      v 
from  the  reader's  point  of  view,  to  study  what  might  be  expected 
next,  and  how  to  carry  the  reader  easily  forward  to  the  next 
idea: — 

''Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that  when  the  great 
A.athor  of  nature  began  the  work  of  creation,  he  chose  to  operate  by  second 
causes ;  and  that,  suspending  the  constant  exertion  of  his  power,  he  endued 
matter  with  a  quality  by  which  the  universal  economy  of  nature  might  be 
3ontinued,  without  his  immediate  assistance.  This  (quality  is  called  attrac- 
tion, a  sort  of  approximating  influence,  which  all  bodies,  whether  terrestrial 
3r  celestial,  are  found  to  possess ;  and  which,  in  all,  increases  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  each  increases.  The  sun,  by  far  the  greatest  body  in  our  system, 
is,  of  consequence,  |>ossessed  of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this  attracting  ' 
power ;  and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  are  of  course  entirely 
subject  to  its  superior  influence.  Were  this  power,  therefore,  left  uncon- 
trolled  by  any  otner,  the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all  the  bodies  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself;  but  it  is  ei^uallv  counteracted  by  another 
power  of  equal  efficacy ;  namely,  a  progressive  force  which  each  planet  re- 
ceived when  it  was  impelled  forwara  by  the  divine  Architect  upon  its  first 
formation.  The  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system  being  thus  acted  upon  by 
two  opposing  powers — namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  which  drives  them  straight  forward 
into  the  great  void  of  space — they  pursue  a  track  between  these  contrary 
lirections;  and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  obeying  two 
opposite  forces,  circulates  round  its  great  centre  of  heat  and  motion." 

Clearness, — As  we  have  frequently  noticed  in  treating  of  simple 
writers,  it  is  vain  to  expect  in  union  with  simplicity  the  somewhat 
etntagonistic  merit  of  precision.  Goldsmith  is  no  exception :  he  is 
not  careful  to  observe  mathematical  accuracy.  Thus,  m  the  above 
passage,  a  mathematician  would  object  to  the  phrase,  ^*  equally 
counteracted  by  another  power  of  equal  efficacy,"  as  an  expression 
for  the  action  of  centrifugal  relatively  to  centripetal  forca  In 
exact  language,  it  would  rather  apply  to  two  equal  forces  act- 
ing in  direct  opposition,  and  so  bringing  things  to  a  stand-stUL 

Strength, — Had  the  bent  of  Groldsmith^s  genius  been  for  the 
sublime,  the  works  that  he  undertook  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  powers.  His  periodical  essays,  as  their 
purpose  demanded,  were  chiefly  upon  the  lighter  topics.  But  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Animated  Nature '  (to  quote  the 
title  at  full  length),  he  was  free  to  describe  the  grandeurs  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  beauties  and  the  curiosities;  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  beautiful,  the  odd,  and  the  instructive  to  the  sublime. 
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BBgftcily,  would  have  begun  a  arlii'irie  in  «1 
WOTS  BO  many  ai^inBt  him  :  it  is  mosl  [irohal' 
men,  ha  only  mada  the  best  af  eTery  occnrr 
with  bia  good  fortuna,  ^m  at  first  being  cout 
lut  began  to  think  of  ^Teroing  the  world, 
■tBcla  to  oppose  hii  dengns.  Such  is  the  disj 
after  power  an  alwsyi  most  insatiable  vrhen  1 

.  He  dismissea  the  Roman  Empire 
'Hiatory  of  Rome '  with  two  sentence 
"  Snch  vsi  the  end  of  this  groat  empire, 
with  its  anna,  and  instmcted  the  world  with 
temp«nuic«,  and  tb>t  fall  by  luxury;  that  1 
of  pstriotism,  and  that  sunk  into  ruin  when 
tMUire,  that  a  Roman  citizen  was  but  an  emj 


Bt^gbroke,  Bnrke,  or  De  Qoince}'  « 
mach  loftier  strain. 

^athoM. — Coiuddering  Ooldsmith's  tu 
aoquaintoDca  with  distress,  one  would 
deeidy  tinged  with  pathos.  In  realii 
pathetic  a  writer  oa  Sterna  His  bene 
active  than  sentimental,  just  as  Steir 
than  octiva     His  poems  and  his  nove 
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liappy  are  at  rest,  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and 
despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  destroying  bowl,  the  robber 
walks  his  midnight  round,  and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guUty  arm  against  his 
own  sacred  person. 

**  Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  pages  of  antiquity  or  the 
sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk,  wnere  Vanity 
ever  changing,  but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me,  where  she  kept  up 
the  pageant,  and  now  like  a  froward  child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own 
importunities.     .     .     . 

"  How  few  appear  in  those  streets  which  but  some  few  hours  ago  were 
crowded !  and  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  niaak,  nor 
attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

**  But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find  a  short 
repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  ?  Tliese  are  strangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  re- 
dress, and  whose  aistresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretcnedness 
excites  rather  horror  than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of 
rags,  and  others  emaciated  with  disease :  the  world  has  disclaimed  them ; 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up  to  naked- 
ness and  hunger.     .     .     . 

**  Why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings  of  wretches  I  cannot 
relieve  !  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but 
will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most 
imaginary  uneasiness  of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  elo- 
quence, and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of  tyranny ; 
and  every  law  which  gives  others  security,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

**  Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  framed  with  so  much  sensibility  ?  or  why 
was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness,  without  a  capacity 
of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who  feels  it  more  wretched  than  the  object 
which  sues  for  assistance." 

The  Ludicrous. — Goldsmith  surpasses  all  our  humorists  in  the 
combination  of  delicate  wit  with  extravagant  fun.  His  fancy  was 
of  the  lightest  and  airiest  order,  and  his  volatile  spirit  was  easily 
warmed  to  the  boiling  -  point  of  comical  extravaganca  "  His 
comic  writing,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  is  of  the  class  which  is  per- 
haps as  much  preferred  to  that  of  a  staider  sort  by  people  in 
general,  as  it  is  by  the  writer  of  these  pages — comedy  running 
into  farce.  ...  It  is  that  of  the  prince  of  comic  writers, 
Moli^r&  The  English  have  no  drajnatists  to  compare  in  this 
respect  with  the  Irish.  Farquhar,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan  sur- 
pass them  all ;  and  O'Keefe,  as  a  farce-writer,  stands  alon&" 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  about  the  time  when 
he  commenced  author,  may  be  quoted  as  characteristia  He  was 
far  from  being  a  happy  self-complacent  man,  but  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  writing  to  a  friend  was  enough  to  elevate  him  "  o*er  a* 
the  ills  o'  life  victorious."  The  sturdier,  less  inflammable  spirit  of 
Bums,  required  stronger  stimulants  to  raise  it  to  the  same  pitch : — 

"Gtod's  curse,  sir  I  who  am  I  ?  Eh  !  what  am  If  Do  you  know  whom 
yoa  have  offended  ?    A  man  whose  character  may  one  of  these  days  be  men- 
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tioDod  with  profoond  respect  Id  a  Gorman  comnjatit  or  Dutch  Dictioniiji 
wliuse  name  yoa  wilt  probably  bi^ar  ushered  in  b;  8  DoctlHsilQUS  Doctiot 
inorum,  or  heol-pieced  with  a  long  Latin  tenuin«tion.  Think  how  GoU- 
sniithius,  or  Gabblegurchiua,  or  some  such  sound,  kh  roojch  as  a  nutmeg- 

Cter,  will  become  mc,  .  ,  .  1  muat  own  m;  ill-natured  coutemponries 
'V  not  hitherto  paid  me  those  honours  I  hare  had  such  Juat  reason  M 
exjicct,  I  have  not  yut  aeen  my  face  reBuctAd  in  all  the  lively  disptajof 
red  nod  white  painta  ou  any  sign-posts  in  ths  suburbs.  Your  handlcercliLel 
wr'avera  seem  as  yet  uuaoquiuuted  with  my  merits  or  my  physiagDomy,  anil 
tliu  very  Bnnff'box  maJcora  aptwar  to  have  forgot  their  res|v:ct.  Tell  thtni 
all  fi-om  mo,  thsy  are  a  sot  of  Gothic,  barbarous,  ignorant  scoundraU,  Tben 
will  come  a  day,  no  doubt  it  will, "  Ac. 

His  works  contain  many  traces  of  tbia  airy  conquest  of  the  ills 
of  life.  Beau  Tlbbs  is  niiule  to  describe  his  garret  as  "  the  fint 
fionr  down  the  chimney;"  the  llan  in  Black,  when  imprisoned, 
refiects  tJiat  "  he  is  now  on  one  side  the  door,  and  those  who  are 
unconiined  are  on  the  other ;  that  is  all  the  difference  between 
them : "  and  both  are  strokes  of  wit  that  may  have  consoled  the 
author  hiuiself  in  siiuilar  circumstancea.  Hia' incomparable  "de- 
scription of  an  author's  bed-chamber,"  ending  with  the  couplet— 

"  A  oiglit-cap  di'cked  Iiis  hrowa  iriBteaJ  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night — a  stoiking  all  tliii  diiy  '' — 

umy  also  be  taken  as  a.  humorous  transfiguration  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. Take  also  the  fullowiug  anecdote  related  in  the  "  Club  dI 
Authors : " — 

"  I'll  tell  you  n  story,  gentlemen,  which  is  os  true  as  that  this  pi]«  i« 
inado  of  day.  When  I  was  delivered  of  my  first  book,  1  owed  my  lailor  for 
a  suit  of  clothes  ;  but  that  is  nothing  new,  you  know,  and  may  be  any  miu'i 
case  as  well  as  mine.  Well,  owing  Iiim  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  hparmg 
tliat  my  book  took  very  well,  he  sent  for  his  money,  and  insisted  on  lying 

fiaid  imiTicdiatcJy.  Though  I  was  at  the  time  rich  in  fame,  for  my  book  no 
ike  wild-lire,  yet  I  was  very  short  in  money,  and  being  unnhlo  to  satisfy  hii 
demand,  prudently  resolved  to  keep  my  chamber,  jireterriug  a  prison  of  mj 
own  choosing  at  home,  to  one  of  my  tailor's  choosing  abroa<l.  In  vain  the 
baililTs  nsed  all  their  arts  to  decoy  me  from  my  citadel ;  in  vain  they  srnt  V> 
let  me  know  tlint  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speok  with  me  at  the  next  tavern ; 
in  vain  thoy  came  with  an  urgent  message  from  my  aunt  in  the  country;  in 


"  This  was  aU  very  well  for  a  fortnight ; "  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  unfortunate  author  was  entrapped  by  "a  splendid  mes- 
sage from  the  Earl  of  Doomsday."  He  took  coach  and  rode  in 
liijih  expectation  to  the  residence,  as  he  thought,  of  his  noble  pa- 
tron ;  but  on  alighting,  found  himself,  to  his  horror,  at  the  door  of 
a  spunging-house.  All  the  proceedings  of  this  club  of  authors  are 
in  Goldsmith's  happiest  vein,  and  form  a  good  illustratknt  of  his 
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throwing  a  ludicrous  colour  over  incidents  uncomfortably 
reality  of  his  own  Ufa 

dth  is  also  the  most  amiable  of  our  satirists.    He  was  full 

lilk  of  human  kindness/'  and  the  range  of  his  sympathies 

His  ridicule  is  always  on  the  side  of  good  sense  and 

ng.     And  he  handles  even  his  embodiments  of  folly  and 

"  tenderly,  as  if  he  loved  them  ;"  as  if,  at  least,  he  had 

toleration  for  them,  and  secretly  recognised  their  claim 

a  their  own  way  as  varieties  of  multiform  humanity. 

)st  exquisite  of  his  humorous  creations  is  Beau  Tibbs,  who 

the  letters  of  the  *  Citizen  of  the  World' 
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the  theologians  that  we  reckon  in  this  period  were  men 
terary  celebrity.  The  reason  probably  is  that  there  was 
ig  topic  to  vex  the  theological  world,  and  put  its  foremost 
upon  their  mettle.    The  Deists  had  been  a  hundred  times 

before  1760,  and  no  other  heresy  equally  dangerous  smd 
appeared  until  the  ferment  of  the  French  Revolution. 
:  religious  revival  begun  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  gained 
guished  champions  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
IL 

the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  generation  was  Samnel 
[1733-1806),  who  has  been  called  "  the  last  of  the  race  of 

giants  in  the  English  Church— a  learned,  mighty,  fear- 
haughty  champion  of  the  theology  and  constitution  of  the 

establishment"  His  first  efforts  in  authorship  were  some 
tical  tracts.  In  1776  he  published  proposals  for  anew 
[  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  About  the  same  time 
on  Man's  Free  Agency.  His  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
)nry  in  1783  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  ftiestley 
ig  the  divinity  of  Christ :  in  which  controversy  he  is  said 
Lsplayed  great  learning,  masterly  reasoning,  and  impetuous 
m.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  St  David's  in  1788.  When 
zh  Revolution  broke  out,  he  stood  forth  in  the  front  rank 
sts,  and  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  against  the  "twin 
-Jacobinism  and  Infidelity.  His  declamations  against 
;les,  and  his  disposition  to  favour  penal  laws  against  Dis- 
ught  him  into  collision  with  Robert  Hall,  who  assails  him 
ipologist  of  tyranny,  and  the  patron  of  passive  obedience," 
ribes  a  sermon  of  his  as  a  "  disgusting  picture  of  sancti- 

hypocrisy  and  priestly  insolenca"  Horsley  had  an  arro- 
d  dogmatism  even  fiercer  than  Warburton's,  without  any- 
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tliing  like  Warburtoii'a  genius  for  style.     His  sermons  procareJ    | 
liiiii  respect  from  niiiny  tliat  disapproved  of  his  violence  as  a  p>    1 
leiiiic ;  they  are  distiujpiLslied  by  breadth  of  view  and  clear  acj 
es|>ressioa  i 

Beilby  ForteooB  (1731-1808),  Biabop  of  London,  was  a  divine  of  '. 
a  much  mijder  type,  author  of  a  poem  "  On  Death,"  wLieh  gained  I 
the  Seatonian  prize  in  1759,  and  the  intimate  a&sociate  of  Bansoh 
ilore,  whom  he  is  Baid  to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  ber 
ivli^doua  novel,  '  Coelelis  in  search  of  a  Wife.'  Ho  wrote  &  life  ef 
his  patron.  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  published  a  variety  of  sennoiks 
charges,  and  other  devotional  tracts.  His  '  Evidences '  is  stili  used 
a^  a  class-book  in  schools. 

The  most  distinguislied  Scottish  theologian  of  the  time  ns* 
QeoTge  Oampbell,  author  of  an  able  *  Dissertation  on  ]tUrac1«s,' 
written  in  reply  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  a  '  New  Traas- 
ktion  of  the  Gospels,  with  Preliminary  Dissertations,'  a  work  dis- 
phi)'ing  the  highest  critical  sagacity.  Wo  shall  notice  him  agtiu 
among  the  writers  on  Bhetoric.  1  ■ 

By  tar  the  most  eminent  jBychologist  of  this  generation  is 
Thomas  Eeid  (1710-1796),  the  founder  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense.  He  was  a  native  of  Kincardine^ 
fihire,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
studied  for  the  Church,  and  in  1737  was  jireaented  to  the  living  of 
New  Machar,  a  jarish  near  Aberdeen.  In  1752  he  was  ap])oiiited 
Professor  of  Philosophy  iu  King's  College,  Alierdeea  While  in  tliis 
office  he  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  a  literary  coterie,  of  great 
local  celebrity,  which  comprised  several  men  that  attained  emi- 
nence in  the  world  of  letters — himself,  Camjibell,  Beattie,  and  Ger- 
ard. In  1763  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Adam  Smith  as  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow.  His  '  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,'  which  had  been  discussed  by  his  friends  in  Aberdeen,  and 
had  been  in  mrt  submitted  to  Hume,  was  published  in  1 764.  The 
impulse  to  this  work  w'as  given,  as  he  said  in  the  dedication,  bj 
Hume's  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.'  He  had  not  previously 
"  thought  of  calling  in  question  the  principles  commonly  received 
with  regard  to  the  human  understanding;"  but  finding  that,  "bj 
reasoning  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  Just,"  there  was  built  npon 
those  principles  "  a  sj-stem  of  scepticism  which  leaves  no  ground 
to  believe  any  one  thing  rather  than  its  contrary,"  he  proceeded  to 
subject  the  principles  themselves  to  a  close  examination.  "  Fnt 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  entered  into  a  serious  examination  of  the 
]irinciplcs  upon  which  the  sceptical  system  is  built ;  and  was  not  s 
little  surprised  to  find,  that  it  leans  with  its  whole  weight  upon  a 
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h3rpothesis  which  is  ancient  indeed,  and  hath  been  very  generally 
received  by  philosophers,  but  of  which  I  could  find  no  soUd  proof. 
The  hypothesis  I  mean  is,  That  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is 
in  the  mind  which  perceives  it :  that  we  do  not  really  perceive 
things  that  are  external,  but  only  certain  images  and  pictures  of 
them  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  imj/ressUma  and 
ideas.^^  The  *  Inquiry '  has  a  polemical  tone  throughout,  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  humorous  banter  directed  against  Hume  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  arch-sceptic  is  bound  in  consistency  to 
believe  "  neither  his  own  existence  nor  that  of  his  reader,"  and  that 
"  the  intention  of  his  work  is  to  show  that  there  is  neither  human 
nature  nor  science  in  the  world." — Without  attempting  to  define 
Reid's  position  relatively  to  modem  analysts  of  the  mind,  we  may 
give  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  his  own  words. 
Against  the  opinion  that  all  knowledge  concerning  external  things 
is  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  Sense  and  the  operations  of  the 
Intellect  upon  the  phenomena,  he  contends  that  "many  original 
principles  of  belief"  are  ^^  suggested  by  our  sensations."  "  Sensa- 
tion suggests  the  notion  of  present  existence^  and  the  belief  that 
what  we  perceive  or  feel  does  now  exist,  ...  A  beginning  of 
existence,  or  any  change  in  nature,  suggests  to  xi&  the  notion  of  a 
cause,  and  compels  our  belief  of  its  existence  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, certain  sensations  of  touch,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
suggest  to  us  extension,  solidity,  and  motion,  which  are  nowise  like 
to  sensations,  although  they  have  been  hitherto  confounded  with 
them." — ^After  teaching  in  his  Professorship  till  1781,  Reid  pre- 
l)ared  a  more  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mind,  which  appeared 
in  two  parts — *  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,'  in  1785  ;  and 
*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,'  in  1 788.  He  continued  his  studious 
activity  till  the  very  close  of  his  long  life,  writing  philosophical 
essays,  working  mathematical  problems,  and  following  the  progress 
of  physical  scienca — "  In  point  of  bodily  constitution,  few  men 
have  been  more  indebted  to  nature  than  Dr  Eeid.  His  form  was 
vigorous  and  athletic;  and  his  muscular  force  (though  he  was 
somewhat  under  the  middle  size)  uncommonly  great ;  advantages 
to  which  his  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise,  and  the  unclouded 
serenity  of  his  temper,  did  ample  justica"  The  mere  fact  of  his 
originating  a  school  of  philosophy,  even  though  we  allow  that  his 
conclusions  were  supported  by  popular  feeling,  argues  a  large  meas- 
ure of  intellectual  force,  in  one  direction  or  another ;  but  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  his  capacities  for  mental 
analysis.  Various  particulars  in  his  style  and  in  his  favourite 
studies  indicate  a  tendency  to  dwell  by  preference  upon  the  con- 
crete. He  had  no  great  turn  for  style ;  his  composition  deserves 
the  praise  of  "  ease,  perspicuity,  and  purity ; "  it  is,  besides,  neat 
and  finished,  and  often  moves  with  considerable  spirit :  but  it  has 
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neither  the  incisive  vigour  of  Campbell,  the  copiousness  of  Smith, 
nor  the  original  freshness  of  Tiicker. 

Abraham  Tucker  (1705-1774),  author  of  'The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq.' — a  work  in  seven  volumes,  four 
of  which  were  published  in  1765,  and  the  remainder  after  his 
death — ia  in  point  of  style  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  philo- 
sophical writers.  The  eon  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  having 
received  an  Osford  education  and  acquired  many  elegant  accom- 
plishments, he  bought  an  estate  near  Dorking,  and  thare  lived  & 
"  retired  and  undiversified  "  life,  "  the  exercise  of  his  reason  bein^ 
his  daily  employment"  He  declined  the  political  business  tha' 
Burke  hold  to  be  a  duty  intrusted  to  men  of  his  station,  ant 
spent  his  time  in  a  Koft  Epicureau  endeavour  to  realise  the  maxi- 
mum of  tranquil  happiness.  He  "  apportioned  hid  time  between 
study  and  relfuation ;  and,  when  in  London,  *'  commonly  devoted 
mm;h  of  his  evenings  to  the  society  of  bis  friends,  relations,  and 
fellow-collegians,  among  whom  he  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  dexterity  in  the  Socratio  method  of  disputation."  We  may 
indicate  his  pMlosophical  position  in  a  loose  compendious  way  by 
saying  that  he  hase(J  his  psychology  upon  Harliey's,  and  that  hi." 
original  ethical  views  are  adopted,  digested,  and  systematised  in 
Paley's  'Moral  Philosophy.'  Paley  candidly  acknowledges  his 
obligations.  "There  is  one  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  that  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation ;  I  mean  the 
writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.  I  have  found  in  this 
writer  more  original  thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several 
subjects  that  he  ha-s  taken  in  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say 
in  all  others  put  together.  His  talent  also  for  illustration  is  un- 
rivalled. But  his  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a  long,  various, 
and  irregular  work.  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  praise,  if  I  have 
been  sometimes  able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into  heads 
and  articles,  or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses, 
what  in  that  otherwise  escellent  perfonnance  is  spread  over  too 
much  surface." — Tucker's  style  has  several  charms  rarely  met  in 
philosophical  works— -charms,  indeed,  that  are  more  or  leas  incom- 
patible with  rigorous  scientific  precision.  The  diction  is  simple, 
thickly  interspersed  with  colloquial  idioms,  and  has  an  exquisitely 
musical  flow.  In  every  other  sentence  we  are  delighted  with  some 
original  felicity  of  expression  or  of  illustration.  The  loose  and 
often  ungrammatical  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  the  diffiieive 
rambling  character  both  of  the  work  as  a  whole  and  of  the  several 
divisions,  forbid  his  being  taken  as  a  model  for  strict  scientific 
exposition ;  but  the  pojuilar  expositor  of  practical  wisdom  might 
learn  a  great  deal  from  his  copious  and  felicitous  language  and 
imagery.  Obviously,  however,  it  will  not  do  even  for  popular 
purposes  to  imiUiXft  Vun  cV^^Vj.    Tb.%  es^nse  of  his  volummous 
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treatise  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  general  neglect  of  so 
iugenious  a  writer ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  significant  against  close 
imitation  of  his  style  that  the  views  of  Happiness  and  Virtue  in 
Paley's  *  Moral  Philosophy/  which  are  simply  Tucker's  summarised 
and  formulated,  are  never  referred  to  their  original  author. 

Bichard  Price  (1723-1791) — a  Dissenting  minister  in  London, 
who  supported  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  and  who  was 
vehemently  abused  by  Burke  because  from  his  pulpit  in  Old  Jewry 
I'ane  he  hailed  the  French  Revolution  as  the  advent  of  Liberty 
f— made  himself  a  considerable  name  in  Ethical  Philosophy.  His 
I  tj Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  smd  Difficulties  in  Morals*  was 
■  j^ublished  in  1758.  "  He  appears  as  the  antagonist  of  the  empiri- 
cism popularly  associated  with  the  name  of  Locke,  and  as  the 
leading  representative  of  his  time  in  England  of  the  double  origin 
of  knowledga  The  doctrine  of  Price  with  respect  to  the  Good 
and  the  True  reminds  us  more  of  the  Pure  Reason  of  his  great 
German  contemporary  Kant,  than  of  the  internal  and  common- 
sense  school  of  Hutcheson  and  Reid."  He  also  "reveals  affinities 
to  Platonism."  ^  His  style  displays  in  no  eminent  degree  either 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  philosophical  work  ;  he  is  not  remark- 
ably perspicuous,  and  he  is  far  from  being  remarkably  precise. 
His  numerous  political  and  economical  pamphlets  are  written  with 
considerable  energy,  "  not  unfitly  typified  by  the  unusual  muscular 
and  nervous  activity  of  his  slender  person." 

Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804),  a  Unitarian  minister,  illustrious 
in  Natural  Science  as  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  and  other  elementary 
substances,  was  an  irrepressibly  voluminous  writer  not  only  in  science 
but  in  theology,  philosophy,  history,  politics,  and  whatever  hap- 
pened to  engage  his  interest  At  the  age  of  22  he  became  pastor 
to  a  Dissenting  congregation,  and  from  that  time  till  1773  he 
•  occupied  various  situations  as  minister  and  as  tutor,  and  began  to 
make  himself  a  name  by  his  theological  and  scientific  writings. 
From  1773  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  enabled  him  to 
devote  the  most  of  his  time  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  He 
made  his  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
a  severe  examination  of  the  Common-Sense  Philosophy,  defending 
the  principles  of  Locke  and  Hartley.  In  his  *  Disquisitions  relat- 
ing to  Matter  and  Spirit,'  1777,  he  avowed  himself  a  materialist, 
and  showed  that  materialism  did  not  afifect  the  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God,  or  for  the  belief  in  a  future  stata  His  *  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,'  1782,  was  attacked,  as  we 
have  said,  by  Horsley,  and  a  hot  war  in  pamphlets  was  carried  on 
through  more  than  one  stage  of  rejoinder  and  surrejoinder.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolution,  his  advanced  opin- 
ions made  him  an  object  of  aversion ;  his  house  in  Birmingham 
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civil  to  me  sliall  iiiout  with  civility  from  i 
tlmsc  who  are  otherwise  dispose*!,  I  shall 
hapi»eii  to  be  allected  at  the  time."     F( 
right  or  wrong,  he  is  exceedingly  fair  ai 
idiomatic,  compact,  incisive,  and  vigorous. 
to  follow :  he  usually  describes  the  progi 
plains  by  what  circumstances  he  was  led 
view,  and  thus  introduces  us  from  the  ki 
an  easy  gradation. 

James  Seattle  (1735-1803),  one  of  Dr 
erie,  whose  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
the  public  in  1770  as  an  antagonist  to  Hi 
intensely  personal,  not  to  say  spiteful  feel 
sitive;  and  his  'Essay  on  Truth'  is  writ 
philosophic  calm.     On  the  title-page  he 
"  written  in  opposition  to  sophistry  and  sc 
out  ascribes  to  his  opponent  the  basest  mot 
ent's  writings  the  most  degrading  influen 
and  his  side  the  exclusive  possession  of  I 
mankind,  and  honourable  fairness;  and  d 
none  of  Mr  Hume's  admirers  understand  1 
sively  assumes  a  superiority  to  Hume  in  m 
to  Hume's  followers  in  intellect    His  style 
of  the  rotund  declamatory  order;   copiou 
elegant ;  occasionally  in  its  appeals  to  estal 
out  rhetorical  interrogations,  followed  by 
His  Essay  was  very  popular  with  the  En^l: 
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the  law,  he  changed  his  mind  and  entered  the  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Banchory-Ternan,  was  subsequently  translated 
to  one  of  the  city  charges  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  1759  became  Prin- 
cipal of  Marischal  College.  His  first  work  was  the  *  Dissertation 
on  Miracles,*  1762.  After  several  less -known  performances,  he 
published  in  1776  his  'Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  most  original  work  on  that  subject  that  had 
appeared  since  Aristotla  His  *  New  Translation  of  the  Gospels ' 
was  published  in  1778. — Campbell  was  a  man  of  sturdy,  sagacious 
intellect,  and  tolerant  temper.  In  controversy  he  was  candid  and 
generous,  imputing  no  unworthy  motives,  and  making  no  offensive 
claims  to  superior  powers  of  discernment  His  style  is  perspicuous 
and  terse ;  he  writes  as  one  possessing  a  clear  comprehensive  grasp 
of  his  subject,  and  an  abundant  choice  of  language. 

Along  with  Campbell  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Karnes  (1696-1782),  and  Hugh  Blair  (1718-1799) ;  both,  like  him, 
best  known  in  general  literature  by  their  works  on  English  Com- 
position. Home  was  an  Edinburgh  lawyer  of  great  social  wit  and 
literary  tastes,  who  employed  his  leisure  after  his  elevation  to  the 
bench  in  composing  various  works,  metaphysical,  social,  and  criti- 
cal— *  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion'  (1751),  *Art 
of  Thinking'  (1761),  *  Elements  of  Criticism'  (1762),  *  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man'  (1773),  *The  Gentleman  Farmer'  (1777), 
*  Loose  Hints  on  Education'  (1781).  His  diction  is  tolerably 
copious,  and  his  turns  of  expression  often  have  something  of  the 
crisp  ingenuity  of  Hume's,  but  his  sentences  are  not  very  skilfully 
put  together ;  his  style  wants  flow.  Curiously  enough,  his  analysis 
of  the  mechanical  artifices  of  sentence-making  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  parts  of  his  *  Elements ; '  it  supplied  both  Campbell 
and  Blair  with  all  that  they  have  to  say  on  sentence-mechanism, 
and  contains  some  ingenuities  that  they  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt. — 
Blair  was  a  highly  popular  minister  in  Edinburgh,  who,  in  1759, 
following  the  example  of  Adam  Smith,  and  also  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  benevolent  Maecenas,  Lord  Kames,  began  to  read  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Belles  Lettres.  A  Chair  of  Rhetoric  being 
endowed  in  1762,  Blair  was  appointed  the  first  Professor.  He 
published  his  course  of  lectures  in  1783.  He  was  the  most  popular 
sermon-writer  of  his  day.  His  sermons,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1777,  were  received  with  delighted  applause  in 
England ;  were  commended  by  Johnson  ;  and  were  translated  into 
almost  every  language  of  Europa  His  reputation  is  now  consider- 
ably faded :  works  for  which  their  admirers  fondly  predicted  clas- 
sical immortality,  are  now  universally  neglected.  He  was  a  flow- 
ing, elegant  writer,  with  no  great  pretensions  to  depth  or  origin- 
ality :  his  *  Rhetoric '  is  a  very  vapid  performance  compared  with 
Campbell's — "  Campbell's,"  says  Whately,  "  is  Incomparably  supe- 
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lectures  on  Rhetoric  uuder  the  ]iatniiio 
noon  after,  in  1751,  was  elected  Profess< 
sity  of  Glasgow.  In  1752  he  obtained  1 
Moral  PhUosoph}',  a  post  made  illu^t 
Hntcheson.  Hk  'Theory  of  Moral  Sen 
1759.  In  1763  be  was  induced  to  res 
undertake  the  education  of  the  yonng 
traTelled  with  his  pupil  for  two  or  thre 
withdrew  to  his  native  town  of  Kirkcald 
ten  years,  with  little  interruption,  to  a- 
whidi  at  length  appeared,  in  1776,  in  hi 
of  Nations.'  Dunng  the  last  twelve  yi 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Be 
his  unpublished  manuscripts  with  the  ei 
tavely  unimportant  essays. —•In  j)erson  h 
lookmg  man,  of  a  stout  middle  size,  wi' 
grey  eyefl,  absent-minded  in  company,  t 
to  hiimself,  and  keeping  up  his  rather 
regularity  and  temperance.  He  was 
disposition,  exceedingly  unreserved,  witl 
ing  the  thoughts  of  the  moment,  and  v 
ing  his  opinion  if  he  found  that  he 
grounds.  His  intellectual  proceedings 
regular:  be  mastered  a  subject  slowl; 
carried  his  principles  with  steady  tenac 
details  Uiat  would  have  checked  man 
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and  of  beau-ideals  of  virtuous  conduct  His  style  being  thus 
pitched  to  the  popular  key,  he  never  pushes  home  a  metaphysical 
analysis;  so  that  even  his  favourite  theme,  Sympathy,  is  not 
philosophically  sifted  to  the  bottom."  The  most  striking  doctrine 
in  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations '  was  his  advocating  the  abolition  of 
commercial  restrictions — the  doctrine  of  "  Free  Trada"  Concern- 
ing the  sometimes  disputed  originality  of  this  work,  his  editor,  Mr 
M'Culloch,  remarks :  "  Some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  em- 
bodied in  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations '  had  been  distinctly  announced; 
and  traces,  more  or  less  faint,  of  the  remainder,  may  be  found  in 
various  works  published  previously  to  its  appearanca  But  this 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiar  merits  of  Smith,  and 
in  no  respect  invalidates  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  science  of  political  economy.  Some  of  the  di^ecta 
membra  had,  indeed,  been  discovered,  with  indications  of  the 
others.  But  their  importance,  whether  in  a  practical  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  smd  their  dependence,  were  all  but  wholly  unknown. 
They  formed  an  undigested  mass,  without  order  or  any  sort  of 
rational  connection,  what  was  sound  and  true  being  frequently  (as 
in  the  theory  of  the  economists)  closely  linked  to  what  was  false 
and  contradictory.  Smith  was  the  enchanter  who  educed  order 
out  of  this  chaos.  And  in  such  complicated  and  difficult  subjects, 
a  higher  degree  of  merit  belongs  to  the  party  who  first  establishes 
the  truth  of  a  new  doctrine,  and  traces  its  consequences  and  limita- 
tions, than  to  him  who  may  previously  have  stumbled  upon  it  by 
accident,  or  who  had  dismissed  it  as  if  it  were  valueless." — Smith's 
style  is  perspicuous  and  melodious,  and  both  the  language  and 
the  imagery  are  chosen  with  admirable  tast&  Perhaps  its  chief 
value  to  the  student  arises  from  its  copiousness,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  diffuseness.  He  is  particularly  rich  in  subjective 
language  It  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  ethical  or  the  economical 
expositor  to  run  over  his  pages  and  note  his  various  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  facts  or  principles.  The  construction  of  his 
sentences  is  loose,  and  wanting  in  vigour. 

HISTORY. 

During  this  period  two  historians  sustained  and  advanced  the 
higher  ideal  of  historical  composition  furnished  by  David  Hume. 
Robertson  published  his  *  History  of  Scotland '  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  IL  (1759),  and  Gibbon  his  *  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire '  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  (1776).  Robertson's  History  was  the  greatest  success 
that  had  been  achieved  by  any  historical  work  up  to  that  time ; 
and  Gibbon's  was  still  more  successful  than  Robertson'a 

William  Bobertson  (1721-1793),  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh 
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minister,  received  the  usuhI  Scotch  school  and  college  education,  ' 
entered  the  Establiahed  Church,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twentj- 
tivo  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  the  wiiall  i>ariKh  of  GladHiniur 
iu  East  Lothian.  The  lightness  of  his  clerical  duties  left  him 
ample  time  for  study  as  well  as  for  eitra^i>arochiaI  activity:  he 
rend  and  wrote  with  methodical  industir,  attended  the  meetioge  of 
a  diatingimhed  literary  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  mode  such  & 
tigtire  in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  that 
he  sooD  was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  "Moderates,"  In 
1 759  appeared  bis  '  History  of  Scotland,'  the  first  edition  of  which 
wa^  sold  within  a  month ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  translated 
to  the  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars'  in  EdinburgL  In  1762  he  wa« 
apjiointed  Principal  of  the  University.  In  1769  he  completed 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  the  '  Histoty  of 
Charles  V.  ;' in  1777  his 'History  of  America,' which  grew  n^»tu^ 
ally  out  of  the  *  History  of  Charles.'  His  only  other  published 
work,  the  'Disquisition  on  Ancient  India,'  ai>peared  in  1791,  about 
two  years  before  his  death. — Robust  in  jtersonal  build,  a  brood, 
S(luare-shouldered  man,  rather  over  the  middle  height,  with  a  largs 
huail  and  large  features,  Robertson  was  no  less  robust  in  intellect 
He  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  active  life ;  he  displayed 
great  sagacity  and  firmness  as  a  leader  in  the  General  Assembly ; 
and  tlie  common  saying  about  him  is  that  he  would  have  been 
better  emi>loyed  in  acting  history  than  in  writing  it  He  took 
great  jtains  both  with  the  composition  of  his  History  and  with  the 
collection  of  the  facts.  He  particularly  prided  himself,  and  with 
justice,  U|)on  his  accuracy.  After  all  the  labour  that  he  si(ent 
upon  his  style,  and  all  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon 
its  purity  and  correctness,  it  is  not  of  much  value  to  the  student 
of  comix>sition.  It  is  undoubtedly  pure  and  correct :  it  contains 
no  Scotch  idioms  and  no  grammatical  inaccuracies ;  but  neither 
does  it  contain  many  peculiarly  English  idioms ;  and  it  possesses 
little  original  charm  of  expression.  Some  of  the  admirers  of 
Robertson  allege  as  a  peculiar  merit  of  his  style  that  it  can  be 
readily  turned  into  Latin ;  and  this  b  another  way  of  saying  that 
it  is  not  distinctively  idiomatic.  Indeed  nothing  else  was  to  be 
expected :  he  had  no  opportunities  of  hearing  English  as  it  was 
spoken,  and  learned  it  almost  as  a  foreign  language  from  books. 
The  wonder  is  that  he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  so  completely 
from  peculiar  Scotch  idioms.  The  chief  merit  of  his  narrative, 
apart  from  its  superior  accuracy,  is  perspicuous  arrangement :  this 
was  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  contemporary  critics  that  we  must 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  very  sensible  improvement  on  preceding 
Histories.  Among  other  things  that  have  been  mentioned  as 
coefficient  causes  of  bis  extraordinary  success,  besides  the  correct- 
ness and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  research. 
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are  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  his  singular  insight  into 
political  transactions,  and  the  management  of  his  narrative  so  as 
to  excite  the  interest  of  a  dramatic  plot 

The  first  year  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
rather  a  memorable  year  in  prose  literature;  it  witnessed  the  death 
of  Hume  and  the  publication  of  three  remarkable  works,  Smith's 
'Wealth  of  Nations,'  Campbell's  *  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric,'  and 
Gibbon's  *  Roman  Empira' 

Edward  Qibbon  (1737-17M),  the  son  of  a  wealthy  proprietor  in 
Surrey  and  Hampshire,  was  born  at  Putney.  He  was  an  infirm 
child,  the  only  survivor  of  a  family  of  seven,  and  being  sent  to 
school  at  irregular  intervals,  was  allowed  very  much  to  educate 
himself.  Having  free  access  to  good  libraries,  he  read  voraciously, 
particularly  in  historical  works ;  and  when  he  went  to  Oxford  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  possessed  "  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  might 
have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  school- 
boy would  have  been  ashamed."  At  Oxford  he  had  resided  but 
fourteen  months,  when  meeting  in  the  course  of  his  multifarious 
reading  with  two  productions  from  the  pen  of  Bossuet,  he  was  by 
them  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  quit  the  University.  He  would  not  seem  to  have  lost 
much  by  this  forced  separation  :  "To  the  University  of  Oxford," 
he  says,  "  I  acknowledge  no  obligation  ;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully 
renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a 
mother."  Removed  from  Oxford,  he  was  placed  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  imder  the  care  of  a  pious  clergyman,  who  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  the  Protestant  communion.  At  Lausanne  he  re- 
mained nearly  five  years.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1758,  he 
lived  chiefly  at  his  father's  house  in  Hampshire ;  and,  entering  no 
profession,  continued  the  miscellaneous  studies  that  had  occupied 
him  in  Switzerland.  Li  1761  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  in  an  essay  on  *The  Study  of  Literature,'  written  in  French; 
a  work  that  made  no  impression  at  home,  but  was  very  favourably 
received  abroad.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  a  captain 
in  the  Hampshire  Militia :  he  afterwards  said  that  this  experience 
was  of  use  to  him  when  he  came  to  write  his  history — "  The  dis- 
cipline and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  him  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion."  Some  three  years  after 
this,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Italy,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
famous  work :  "It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October  1764,  as 
I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my  mind." 
He  did  Httle  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  conception  till  1770, 
when  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  master  of  an  ample  fortune. 


..^..  .u,...iii'i^.  "Ills  <H>iii.mr!iM<:  ami 
liiwi-liuiii,  wlio  is  far  fnrni  l.iiii-  ii  '^vi 
vna  U-ini.L-r,  was  [.nii.su.l  t.y  all,  .li«i>lii 
nana  of  his  friciuLsliiij.-i,  and  t]u!  jivnvviK 
Deyverdun,  and  indeed  all  who  needed 
flttuicea  enabled  him  to  give.  Perhaps  ' 
was  yet  more  strikingly  exemplified  ii 
his  kind  aunt,  Misa  Porten,  and  towards 
The  same  authority  objects  to  Mackint 
Gibbon  "  might  have  been  cut  out  of 
without  being  missed  ;"  aud  affirms  thai 
excellent  as  they  are  for  some  qualities, 
high  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  cithi 
for  various  usefulness,  as  the  '  Decline  t 
peculiar  opinions  of  this  work,  ita  ho; 
been  widely  reprobated  and  deplored :  I 
of  accounting  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
— that  is,  by  circumstances  a|iart  from 
religion — has  always  given  esiiccial  offc 
might  have  softened  the  two  obnoxiou 
i6th)  if  he  had  thought  that  "  the  piou 
dent,  would  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  with  si 
was  more  aggravating  than  a^Kilogctic — 
character  of  liia  opinions,  his  style  is  ve 
splendid,  elegantly  rounded,  distinguisl 
skill."  That  it  cannot  be  recommended 
more  than  must  be  said  of  almost  all  Eu) 
its  singularitifts.  it  must  Kb  c(.n^;rin.„,i  .^ 
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incidentally,  by  a  passing  adjective,  information  that  Macaulay 
would  have  set  forth  in  a  special  sentence :  from  its  form,  the 
expression  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  facts  referred  to,  but  substantially  in  an 
allusive  way  it  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  uninitiated. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  most  successful  biography  in  our 
language.  It  was  not  published  till  1791,  but  probably  everything 
except  the  printing  was  executed  before  the  last  year  of  the  pre^ 
ent  division. 

James  Boswell  (1740-1795),  thet)nly  son  of  the  laird  of  Auchin- 
leck,  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  and  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  educated 
for  the  law.  He  showed  from  early  manhood  less  fondness  for 
business  than  for  travel  and  literary  company.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  set  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  was  intro- 
duced to  Johnson  as  he  passed  through  London,  and  shaped  the 
course  of  his  travels  so  as  to  obtain  introductions  to  many  of  the 
chief  European  celebrities,  including  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  On 
his  return,  he  published  in  1768  *An  Account  of  Corsica,  with 
Memoirs  of  General  Faoli ; '  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Corsicans  and 
their  general  procuring  him  the  nickname  of  "Corsica  Boswell." 
In  1773  he  accompanied  Johnson  on  his  famous  tour  through  the 
Hebrides ;  his  journal  of  this  tour  he  published  in  1785,  the  year 
after  Johnson's  deatL  His  great  work,  'The  Life  of  Johnson,' 
appeared,  as  we  have  said,  six  years  later.  With  all  the  praise 
that  is  lavished  upon  this  biography,  the  author  himself  is  rather 
an  underrated  man.  It  is  pretty  generally  supposed  that  little 
intellectual  power  was  required  for  such  a  production — that  it  is 
merely  an  affair  of  memory  and  observation.  Now  such  powers  of 
memory  and  observation  are  certainly  no  common  endowment ;  but 
these  are  far  from  being  the  only  powers  displayed  in  the  work 
Casual  readers  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  skill  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  narrative  of  the  facts  and  the  conversations ; 
and  Macaulay,  who  dilates  upon  the  meanness  of  spirit  shown  in 
the  drawing  out  of  Johnson's  opinions,  gives  no  credit  to  the  in- 
genuity. Boswell  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  social  tact,  pos- 
sessing great  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  most 
penetrating  insight  into  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  his  habitual 
companions.  He  played  upon  the  prejudices  of  Johnson,  and 
gained  his  own  ends,  with  consummate  adroitness.  It  is  but  a 
fair  retort  to  Macaulay,  that  whoever  considers  Boswell  a  "  great 
fool,"  lays  himself  open,  as  regards  that  judgment  at  least,  to  a 
similar  imputation.  His  habit  of  thrusting  himself  upon  cele- 
brated men  was  not  such  an  immorality  as  has  sometimes  been 
represented;  it  was  at  least  the  most  amiable  and  disinterested 
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Horace  Walpole,  Eavl  of  Oxford  { 
Bobtrt  Walpole,  is  one  of  t!ie  most  ftii 
of  prose.     The  peculiarities  of  his  ca.sy 
a  great  puzzle  to  Lord  j^lacaulay  :  that  i 
him  "the  most  eccentric,  the  most  art 
the  most  capricious  of  men,"  and  said  tl 
of  inconsistent  whims  and  affectations, 
not  BO  startling  vrhen  we  bear  in  mind 
of  the  man ;  he  was  too  fond  of  ease,  U 
take  the  trouble  of  being  consiBt«nt    H 
his  various  tastes  at  the  minimum  of  exi 
pictorea  and  for  articles  of  antiquarian 
■hops  and  auction-rooms;  he  freqneni 
society,  and  amused  hims^  with  retaili 
motf  to  lady  and  other  correspondents ; 
to  eminent  and  notorious  individuals ;  in 
tlie  mischievous  fan  of  setting  people  t 
pnrpoeely  refrained  from  fonning  opinion 
them,  tluat  be  might  be  saved  the  tiou 
He  was  ambitious  of  literary  diatinctio 
he  pretended  that  they  were  valueless, 
of  author;  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  i 
partly  also  that  he  might  be  saved  the  ei 
acter  for  learning.     He  is  described  as 
with  dark,  lively,  penetrating  eyes,  and 
healthy  paleness.    His  observant  faculty 
ment  gave  him  a  trrpnt  oilvo"*-—  ■ — ■  ■ 
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'  Jnniiui.' — ^The  first  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius  appeared 
on  the  2ist  of  January  1769,  in  the  *  Public  Advertiser/  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  time.  The  same  writer  had  been,  under 
various  signatures,  an  active  correspondent  for  at  least  two  years 
before,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  some  of  the  shorter  letters 
that  appeared  in  explanation  and  reinforcement  of  the  views  of 
Junius.  The  letters  under  the  signatures  of  "  Junius  "  and  "  Philo- 
Jimius  "  had  a  certain  unity  of  theme,  were  more  studied  in  com- 
position, and,  from  a  combination  x>f  circumstances,  made  by  far 
the  greatest  sensation  in  the  political  world.  At  ihe  time  when 
they  appeared,  there  was  an  almost  imparalleled  disorganisation 
among  the  rulers  of  the  country: — an  obstinate  king  bent  upon 
asserting  and  extending  his  prerogative ;  Parliament  distracted  by 
opposite  policies,  and  still  more  by  personal  enmities ;  difficulties 
with  more  than  one  European  power ;  a  growing  quarrel  with  our 
American  colonies;  and  at  home  an  imbittered  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Junius  attacked  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  leading  politicians  with  unprecedented  freedom.  The  mere 
splendour  of  his  language  and  the  energy  of  lus  sarcasm  would 
have  made  him  a  reputation ;  but  what  chiefly  attracted  interest 
and  raised  consternation  was  the  knowledge  that  he  showed  of 
State  secrets  and  of  the  private  life  of  his  victims.  The  excite- 
ment grew  when  the  name  of  this  apparent  traitor  to  his  order 
baffled  the  most  determined  inquiries. 

The  authorship  of  Junius  was  never  acknowledged,  either 
publicly  or  privately.  There  are  several  traditions  of  great  per- 
sons who  professed  to  know  all  about  it ;  but  none  of  them  are 
said  to  have  committed  themselves  to  an  express  declaration. 
In  1804,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  asserted  that  "he  knew 
Junius,  and  knew  all  about  the  writing  and  production  of  those 
letters ; "  that  Junius  had  never  been  publicly  named ;  and  that 
he  purposed  one  day  to  write  a  pamphlet  and  disclose  the  secret : 
but  he  died  and  gave  no  sign.  The  evidence  for  the  authorship 
is  thus  wholly  circumstantial 

In  the  day  and  generation  of  Junius  himself,  nearly  every  man 
of  distinction  was  named  by  one  person  or  another  as  the  "  Great 
Unknown."  The  preliminary  essay  to  the  181 2  edition  of  Junius 
— issued  by  the  son  of  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  *  Public  Ad- 
vertiser,' and  containing  Junius's  private  letters  to  Woodfall,  along 
with  fac-similes  of  his  handwriting — discusses  the  pretensions  of 
some  twelve  or  more  individuals.  Since  181 2  many  volumes  have 
been  written,  solving  the  mystery  with  equal  confidence  in  favour 
of  different  claimants.  Colonel  Barr^,  Lauchlin  Macleane,  Thomas 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Temple  (with  Lady  Temple  as  amanuensis), 
are  among  the  authors  more  recently  put  forward  at  considerable 
lengtL 
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The  pretensious  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  liave  been  counteraignol 
by  an  overwheiniiug  nxiiiiber  of  authorities.  Hb  name  was  never 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  Letters  until  1814; 
in  1S16,  Mr  John  Taylor,  in  his  "Junius  Identified  with  a  cele- 
brated Living  Character,"  produced  a.  body  of  evidence  that  has 
Bince  been  very  generally  accepted  as  conclusive.  Brougham, 
Lord  Campbell,  De  Quincey.  JIacaulay,  Earl  Staiiho|ie,  and  many 
others  have  declared  themselves  satisfied.  De  Quincey  is  ^terhajs 
the  moat  decided.  Lord  Brougham,  he  aays,  does  not  "  stat«  the 
result  with  the  boldness  wMth  the  premises  warrant  Chief 
Justice  Dallas,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  wont  to  say  that  a 
man  arraigned  as  Junius  upon  the  evidence  here  accumulated 
against  Sir  Philip  Francis,  must  have  been  convicted  in  any  court 
of  Europe.  But  I  would  go  much  farther;  I  would  aay  that  there 
are  single  proofs,  which  (taken  separately  and  agwrt  from  all  the 
rc-st)  are  siifficient  to  sustain  the  whole  onus  of  the  charga" 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  title  of  Francis  are  such  as  the 
following  :^"  Junius "  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  and  with  the  busineiis  of  the  War 
Office ;  Francis  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  Socretary  of  State's 
Office,  and  was  a  clerk  in  Ihe  War  Office  at  the  time*  of  thf  aii- 
pearance  of  the  Letters.  "  Junius  "  shows  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  private  life  of  statesmen  and  with  secret  jwlitical  man- 
ojuvrea  ;  Francis  hod  means  of  access  to  such  knowledge  through 
Lis  father,  as  well  as  through  other  channels.  Francis  thus  pos- 
sesses the  jireliminary  reiiuisites  for  a  claimant  to  the  honour  or 
dishonour  of  the  authorship.  It  was  [Kjssible  for  him,  from  his 
situation  in  life,  to  obtain  the  very  special  and  startling  know- 
ledge displayed  by  "Junius."  Farther,  it  is  contended  that  the 
character  of  Francis  was  consistent  with  the  charact«rbtic  temper 
of  "  Junius."  Francis  was  an  ambitions  man,  of  proud,  imperious 
disposition,  with  a  certain  generosity  of  public  spirit,  but  of  in- 
ten.se  jtersonal  animosity,  and  very  exacting  in  his  ideal"  of  human 
virtue,  es]iecially  as  regarded  his  sui>eriors  in  public  station; — a 
young  man  in  a  humble  ofiice  jealously  measuring  himself  with 
higher  officials,  and  savage  because  he  had  to  drudge  for  men  that 
he  considered  inferior  to  himself.  Again,  it  is  contended  that 
Francis  possessed  the  requisite  ability.  "  Junius  "  was  evidently 
a  cultivated  and  practised  writer ;  and  Francis  was  in  a  peculiai 
manner  bred  to  the  ()en  by  his  father,  and  seems  to  have  begun  at 
an  early  age  to  send  letters  to  the  newspa])ers  on  passing  events. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  which  do  no  more  than  show 
that  Francis  was  capable  of  writing  "Junius,"  and  had  a  motive 
in  his  own  jealous  ambitious  temper,  there  are  various  alleged 
coincidences  that  bring  the  charge  more  nearly  homa  "  The 
tendency  of  alt  the  external  arguments,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  drawn 
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from  circumstantial  or  personal  considerations,  from  local  facts,  or 
the  records  of  party,  flows  in  the  very  same  channel ;  with  all  the 
internal  presumptions  derived  from  the  style,  from  the  anomalous 
use  of  words,  from  the  anomalous  construction  of  the  syntax,  from 
the  peculiar  choice  of  images,  from  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  tech- 
nical shorthand  for  correcting  typographical  errors,  from  capricious 
punctuation,  and  even  from  penmanship  (which,  of  itself,  taken 
separately,  has  sometimes  determined  tlie  weightiest  legal  inter- 
ests). Proofs,  in  fact,  rush  upon  us  more  plentiful  than  black- 
berries ;  and  the  case  ultimately  becomes  fatiguing,  from  the  very 
plethora  and  riotous  excess  of  evidence.  It  would  stimulate  at- 
tention more,  and  pique  the  interest  of  curiosity  more  pungently, 
if  there  were  some  conflicting  evidence,  some  shadow  of  presump- 
tions against  Francis.     But  there  are  none,  absolutely  non&" 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  the  title  of  Francis  is  that 
he  was  an  exceedingly  vain  man,  and  yet  expressly  denied  the 
authorship.  In  reply  to  this  argument  De  Quincey  is  particu- 
larly ingenious.  He  points  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  denial 
is  ambiguous — "most  jesuitically  adapted  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion at  variance  with  the  strict  construction  which  lurks  in  the 
literal  wording."  Secondly,  he  urges  that  Francis  was  debarred 
from  making  the  avowal  by  fear  and  shame.  He  had  obtained 
his  information  by  treachery,  and  he  had  directed  his  ill-nature 
against  some  of  his  principcd  benefactors.  To  disclose  the  secret 
would  have  been  to  declare  himself  a  detestable  villain-  And  this 
consideration  is  one  of  the  strongest  corroborative  proofs  of  the 
identity  of  Junius  with  Francis;  for  who  else  had  the  same 
motive  to  perpetual  secrecy  1  "  Upon  such  an  account  only  is 
it  possible  to  explain  the  case.  All  other  accounts  leave  it  a 
peq)etual  mystery,  unfathomable  upon  any  principles  of  human 
nature,  why  Junius  did  not,  at  least,  make  his  claim  by  means  of 
some  last  will  and  testament" 

The  principal  opponent  of  the  "  Franciscan  "  theory  of  Junius, 
as  it  is  called,  is  Mr  Hayward.  Those  who  wish  to  see  all  that 
can  be  pleaded  against  the  verdict  of  the  majority  should  consult 
his  "More  about  Junius,"  reprinted  from  *Fraser^s  Magazine,' 
VoL  LXXVL  The  Franciscans  have  recently  received  strong 
support  from  the  *  Professional  Investigation  of  the  Handwriting 
of  Junius,'  by  Mr  Charles  Chabot,  Expert  Mr  Chabot  is  of 
opinion  that  the  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  handwriting  of 
Francis  disguised. 

Dr  Francis,  the  father  of  Sir  Philip,  was  an  Irish  clergyman, 
who  settled  in  London  as  author  and  teacher  about  the  middle  of 
the  century.  He  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Horace,  Demos- 
thenes, and  iEschines.  He  was  an  active  party  -  writer,  was 
intimate  with  Lord  Holland  and  other  statesmen,  and  was  always 
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well  stored  with  political  gossip.  Pbilip,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1740, 
vun  brought  by  hia  father  to  London,  and  received  his  principal 
schooling  at  St  Paul's,  where  he  was  the  master's  most  admind 
{mi'il.  In  1756  he  obtained,  through  his  father's  patron.  Lord 
Holland,  a  junior  clerkship  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  and 
remained  there,  with  certain  brief  interruptions,  until  1 762,  when 
he  was  appointed  first  clerk  in  the  War  Office.  He  held  his  clerk- 
ship in  the  War  Office  for  ten  years,  during  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  "Candor"  letters,  "Junius,"  and  many  letlen 
under  other  signatures.  He  resigned  the  clerkiship  in  1772,  f^"^ 
reaaona  that  are  somewhat  ob^wruro.  The  Frauciacans  hold  tli^ 
the  motive  was  resentment  at  the  apjiointment  of  Chamier  b 
Deputy-Secretary,  and  connect  this  with  the  attacks  of  Junius  ^ 
uimh  that  individual  In  1773  he  obtained  an  extraordinary 
preferment,  which  the  Franciscans  auppose  to  be  somehow  con- 
nected with  his  authorship  of  Junius.  He  was  made  a  member  o' 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  with  a  salary  of  ^10,000  ^-year 
In  India  he  persistently  opposed  Warren  Hastings,  and  wa« 
wounded  by  hini  in  a  duel.  Returning  to  England  in  1780,  he 
entered  Parliament,  and  became  an  active  supporter  of  the  Whigs. 
He  died  in  1818. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  style  of 
"  Junius  "  is  the  predominance  of  the  balanced  structure — "  the 
l>oised  and  graceful  structure  of  the  sentences  ; "  and  the  leading 
"  quality  "  of  the  style  ia  sarcasm,  sometimes  elaborately  polished, 
sometimes  inclining  to  coarse,  unvarnished  abuse.  The  imagery  is 
also  much  admired,  and  the  expression  is  often  felicitous,  though 
far  from  being  of  the  first  order  of  originality. 

John  Home  Tooke  (1736-1812)  is  best  known  in  literature  by 
a  jjhilological  work,  '  The  Diversions  of  Parley '  (pub.  1 786) ;  but 
his  general  fame  rests  more  upon  his  political  activity.  Made  a 
clergyman  against  his  will  by  his  father,  a  wealthy  London  poul- 
terer, he  nevertheless  engaged  actively  in  politics  on  the  Radical 
side ;  and  finding  himself  trammelled  by  the  clerical  character,  he 
resigned  his  living  in  1773,  and  studied  law.  He  twice  suffered 
for  his  "advanced"  opinions.  He  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in 
1777  for  accusing  the  king's  troops  of  having  "murdered"  the 
American  insurgenta  at  Lexington ;  and  in  1794  he  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  mainly  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Society  during  the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Yet,  Ufwn  the  whole,  he  prospered  Having  rendered  some 
service  to  Mr  Tooke  of  Purley,  he  was  made  that  gentleman's  heir, 
and  assumed  his  name ;  and  he  spent  his  latter  years  in  literary 
leisure  and  genial  society  at  Wimbledon.  During  his  active  life 
he  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  last  entered  as  representative  of  the  rotten  borough 
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of  Old  Sarum  in  1801.  In  1802  he  was  excluded  from  the  House; 
his  exclusion  being  a  most  startling  exemplification  of  two  prin- 
ciples— one  that  no  priest  can  lay  aside  lus  orders  and  become  a 
la3rman,^  and  the  other  (enacted  in  1802  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ousting  Tooke)  that  no  one  in  priest's  orders  can  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  etymological  *  Diversions'  arose  out  of  his 
political  career.  He  began  to  theorise  in  prison  upon  the  con- 
struction by  the  judges  of  certain  propositions  in  a  case  quoted 
against  him  on  his  trial  in  1777.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  his 
ceding  upon  what  is  justly  described  as  the  "  monstrous  " 
inciple  that  "the  etymological  history  of  words  is  our  true  guide, 
th  as  to  the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and  as  to 
the  nature  of  those  things  which  they  are  intended  to  signify." 
Apart  from  this,  he  is  very  ingenious  in  his  attempts  to  trace  how 
the  language  of  mind  has  been  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
external  things,  and  how  conjunctions  and  other  syntactic  particles 
of  speech  have  been  derived  from  significant  nouns  and  verbs. 
But  the  main  interest  of  the  '  Diversions '  to  the  general  reader 
lies  in  the  witty  intermixture  of  political  thrusts  and  declamations. 

No  other  prose  writers  within  this  period  have  any  special  in- 
terest The  writings  of  the  eccentric  James  Bnmet,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ^1714-1799),  contain  interesting  passages,  such  as  his  theory 
about  tne  origin  of  man,  and  his  humorously  extravagant  defence 
of  the  superiority  of  ancient  over  modem  writers ;  but  the  interest 
is  more  in  the  matter  than  in  any  felicity  or  original  force  of 
expression. 

^  Repealed  in  187a 


CHAPTER    IX. 


WILLIAM      PALEY. 

1743—1805. 

The  niiddle  thirty  jears  of  Paley'a  life  coincided  very  nearly  witli 
tLe  preceding  period ;  but  as  most  of  his  works '  were  [lublished 
in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  we  take  him  aa  belonging  to  it. 

His  life  was  easy  and  prosperous,  without  any  striking  turns 
either  of  hardship  or  of  good  fortune.  He  was  bom  at  Peter, 
borough,  his  father  being  a  minor  canon  in  the  Cathedral.  His 
father  was  afterwards  appointed  head-maater  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Giggleswick  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  family  removed  there. 
Though  not  very  precocious  as  a  boy,  he  gave  such  proofs  of 
shrewdness  and  intellectual  force  as  to  raise  high  expectations  of 
his  future  eminence.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  said  on  liis  own  authority  that 
he  was  at  first  an  idle  student,  and  loved  comjjany  better  than  hi,s 
books,  and  that  he  made  a  remorseful  resolution  to  read  hard  when 
one  of  his  idle  comjianions  reproved  him  for  wasting  his  talents. 
Ho  prol)ably  exaggerated  the  effect  of  this  reprimand ;  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  he  did  become  a  hard  student,  and  eventually 
'came  out  senior  wrangler.  He  taught  Latin  for  three  years  in  an 
academy  at  Greenwich.  In  1766  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
his  college,  and  appointed  a  lecturer.  One  of  his  college  friends 
was  a  son  of  Bishop  Law,  and  through  the  bishop's 
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was  preferred  from  one  benefice  to  another  in  the  see  of  Carlisle. 
His  *  Moral  Philosophy  *  was  based  upon  the  lectures  he  delivered 
in  his  collega  Upon  the  publication  of  his  *  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity'  in  1794,  he  was  rewarded  by  three  several  bishops  with 
preferments  amounting  in  all  to  considerably  more  than  ^2000. 
From  some  unknown  cause  or  causes,  he  never  obtained  a  bishopric. 
In  the  course  of  lus  leisure  he  found  time  to  write  the  works  we 
have  mentioned.  He  died  at  Bishop  Wearmouth  on  the  25th  of 
May  1805. 

In  person  Paley  was  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  stout  make, 
inclining  in  his  later  years  to  corpulence.  A  good,  easy  man,  he 
was  rather  careless  about  his  attire,  and  his  homely  manners  and 
provincial  accent  are  said  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  elevation 
to  the  bench. 

His  intellect  was  clear  and  steady.  He  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  form  of  practical  good  sense  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  He 
did  not  hunt  after  paradoxes  and  subtleties,  nor  did  he  throw  him- 
self with  eagerness  into  original  investigations.  He  liked  to  walk 
on  sure  ground,  and  made  abundant  use  of  the  labours  of  others. 
Good  sense  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of  his  *  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy.'  In  the  case  of  such  a  question  as  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  he  enters  into  no  subtle  disquisition,  but  puts  the 
thing  at  once  to  a  rough  and  simple  test ;  and  such  theories  as 
that  of  "  natural  right  ''he  at  once  sets  aside  as  groundless.  In 
his  *  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  which  has  long  been  the  text- 
book on  the  subject,  he  does  little  more  than  popularise  the  con- 
densed Butler  and  the  voluminous  Lardner.  The  *  Horae  Paulinae ' 
and  the  *  Natural  Theology'  are  the  product  of  no  more  subtle 
qualities  of  mind  than  patient  industry  and  shrewdness. 

He  was  sober  and  temperate  in  his  feelings,  a  most  unromantic 
and  impoetic  man.  At  school  and  at  the  university  he  was  much 
sought  after  as  a  boon  companion  ;  his  good-humour  and  drollery, 
set  off  by  his  rather  cumbrous  and  slovenly  exterior,  making  him 
a  great- favourita  Throughout  life  he  retained  his  social,  neigh- 
bourly ways,  keeping  up  acquaintance  with  his  parishioners  in 
homely,  unostentatious  intercourse.  His  writings  contain  little  or 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  emotions ;  occasionally  we  cross  a  pleasant 
vein  of  irony  or  sarcasm,  and  we  are  constantly  entertained  with 
homely  facts,  but  high-flown  sentiment  is  totally  wanting.^ 

* 

^  Discoursing  on  Human  Happiness  in  his  Philosophy  he  openly  disclaims 
refined  sentiment :  **  I  will  omit  much  usual  declamation  on  the  dignity  and 
capacity  of  our  nature ;  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational 
to  the  animal  part  of  our  constitution ;  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and 
delicacy  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossness,  and  sensuality  of 
others  ;  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing  but  in  continuance  and 
intensity." 
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Hid  easy  compliant  temper,  and  shrewd  steady  intellect,  were 
tlie  ruling  principles  of  his  conduct  True,  he  was  ambitious  oi 
literary  dlatinction,  but  he  puraued  his  ambition  by  safe  and  easy 
piitlis.  He  was  eminently  "  loyal  to  facta  ; "  he  recognised  their 
supremacy  mthout  a  struggle.  At  college  he  proposed  to  defend 
thu  thesis  that  eternity  of  jDunighment  is  contrary  to  the  di'vine 
attributes ;  but  when  nia  tutor  expressed  disapproval,  he  simplj 
[liacfd  a  "not"  before  "contrary,"  and  reversed  hia  argumraita 
Lattir  in  life,  when  charged  with  some  inconsistency,  he  made  the 
huiiioroufl  remark  that  "  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience." 
As  clergyman  and  author,  he  got  through  his  work  by  steady  regu- 
Inritj'.  Everything  had  its  allotted  time,  and  in  his  untroubled 
existence  there  were  few  interruptions  to  hia  settled  plans. 

Ojiinitmx. — It  is  probably  owing  to  the  prestige  of  Pale/s  doc- 
tiiiiea  that  Utilitananiam  is  so  often  and  so  obstmately  identified 
with  selfishness.  To  class  Paloy  with  the  Utilitarians  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  misleading.  He  agrees  with  them  fully  in  one  point, 
and  in  one  point  only— namely,  in  repudiating  Innate  moral  dis- 
tinctions. On  a  very  fundamental  point  he  is  utterly  at  variuiee 
with  them  ;  he  allows  no  merit  to  disinterested  nation,  as  such. 
In  Paley's  view,  they  only  are  praiseworthy  that  act  from  a  regard 
to  their  own  everlasting  happiness.  In  matters  of  religion,  what- 
ever may  have  been  Paley's  private  opinions,  he  published  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  In  one  solitary  point 
he  allowed  a  tendency  to  be  latitudinarian ;  he  wrote,  in  defence  of 
his  [latron  Bishop  Law,  a  pamphlet  against  the  propriety  of  requir- 
ing Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith. 

He  was  eminently  free  from  bigotry,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  the 
most  enlightened  tolerance,  with  an  exception  against  works  of 
"  ridicule,  invective,  and  mockery."  "  Every  species  of  intoler- 
ance which  enjoins  suppression  and  silence,  and  every  species  of 
persecution  which  enforces  such  injunctions,  is  adverse  to  the  pro- 
gress of  truth."  In  the  matter  of  Church  government  he  held  that 
"  if  the  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  a  majority  of  the 
I>eople,  the  establishment  itself  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualified." 

He  had  the  humanity  to  write  strongly  against  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  refute  every  shred  of  argument  that  could  be  urged  in  its 
favour. 


Vocabulary. — Although  Palo^s  language  is  not  studiously  varied, 
he  never  seems  to  be  in  want  of  words,  and  the  combinations  are 
often  agreeably  fresh.  His  preference  is  for  homely  words  ;  but  he 
does  not  scruple  to  use  the  most  technical  terms,  and  now  and  then 
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even  quotes  Latin,  trusting  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  capacity  by  the  power  of  his  homely  illustrations. 

Sentences  and  Fara^apki — ^The  chief  thing  worth  noticing  about 
Paley's  sentences  is  that  they  are  not  constructed  upon  a  few  favour- 
ite forms/or  with  any  leaning  to  a  favourite  rhythm.  His  is  not  a 
"  formed  "  style ;  he  is  studious  to  express  himself  in  simple  lan- 
guage, without  regard  to  measure  or  fluent  melody. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  having  no  misleading  desire  for 
euphonious  combinations,  he  would  adopt  the  best  arrangement 
for  emphasis.  But  it  is  not  so ;  he  had  not  much  natural  turn  for 
point,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
calling  special  attention  to  a  word  by  its  position. 

The  construction  of  his  paragraphs  is  worth  examining  minutely, 
(i.)  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  turning  over  his  pages  with 
an  eye  to  the  paragraph  division  is  the  unusual  number  of  para- 
graphs. Every  statement  that  he  wishes  to  make  prominent,  he 
places  in  a  paragraph  by  itself.     Thus — 

"  It  will  be  our  business  to  show,  if  we  can, 

**  I.  What  Human  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  : 

"  II.  What  it  does  consist  in. 

"  First,  then,  Happiness  does  not  consist,"  &c. 

Again — 

"The  above  account  of  human  happiness  will  justify  the  two  following 
conclusions,  which,  although  found  in  most  books  of  morality,  have  seldom, 
I  think,  been  supported  by  any  sufficient  reasons : — 

**  First,  That  nappiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  civil  society  : 

"Secondly,  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  viitue,  even  with  respect 
to  this  world's  happiness." 

Once  more — 

"The  four  Cardinal  virtues  are,  prudence,  foriUudCj  temperance,  and 
justice. 

"  But  the  division  of  virtue,  to  which  we  are  in  modem  times  most  accus- 
tomed, is  into  duties  : — 

"Towards  Ood ;  as  piety,  reverence,  resignation,  gratitude,  &c. 

"  Towards  other  men  (or  relative  duties) ;  as  justice,  charity,  fidelity, 
loyalty,  &c. 

*' Towards  ourselves;  as  chastity,  sobriety,  temi)erance,  preservation  of 
life,  care  of  health,  &c" 

The  above  short  extracts  show  his  arts  of  ^ving  prominence  to 
leading  statements  and  leading  words.  He  uses  separate  para- 
graphs; he  makes  divisions  conspicuous  sometimes  by  figures — 
L,  n.,  (fee.,  sometimes  by  numbers  printed  in  small  capitals — 
FiBST,  Secondly,  &c  ;  he  emphasises  leading  words  by  printing 
them  in  small  capitals  or  in  italics.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book 
on  *  Moral  Obligations '  upon  the  question,  Why  am  I  obliged  to 
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itcyi  my  ipord  ?  is  a  very  happy  eiample  of  his  perBpicnoiia  method 
His  chief  defect  in  this  respect  la  ia  the  arte  of  indicating  degreffl 
of  subordination.  He  had  nothing  but  tlie  difference  between  capi- 
talN  and  italics,  and  the  difference  between  Roman  numbers  (L,  U., 
Jtc.)  and  Arabic  (i,  a,  &e.)  Owing  to  this  defect,  the  multiplidt; 
of  .small  paragraphs  is  not  a  little  confusing  when  we  attempt  to 
take  in  a  chapter  at  a  comprehen.'tii'e  glance.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  must  im{iortant  statements  were  printed  in  larger 
type. 

(2.)  The  next  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  fulness  of  his  phrases 
of  reference,  and  the  consequent  ease  of  following  his  ex]>osition. 
We  are  constantly  kept  to  the  point  by  euch  phrases  as — "  We  will 
explain  ourselves  by  an  example  or  two ;"  "  This  will  serve  tor  one 
instance ;  another  is  the  following ; "  "  For  this  is  the  alternative. 
Either  .   .   .   or  .   .   . ; "  and  bo  forth. 

(3.)  When  we  take  special  paragraphs  in  detail,  we  find  that  the 
expoKition  is  not  so  perspicuous  as  we  should  ex[)©ct  from  tie  per- 
spicuity of  the  larger  divisions.  On  examination  we  find  the  rea- 
son to  be  that  he  does  not  always  keep  the  main  subject  prominent, 
but  in  his  easy  way  changes  the  jwint  of  riew.     In  the  following 

Eassago,  though  the  separate  stalcmitit.-i  arc  siniiilc,  they  caijDi'i 
B  put  together  coherently  without  an  effort : — 

"The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  hnmnn  happiness  consists,  is  to  Kt  the 
linbita  in  sueh  a  manner  that  every  change  may  be  a  rliange  for  the  hett^i. 
The  habits  themselves  are  much  the  same ;  for  whatever  is  oiaiie  habitual, 
becomes  amootli  ami  easy,  anil  nearly  iniiilTorent.  The  I'etiim  to  an  olJ 
liabit  is  likenise  easy,  tt'hatcver  the  habit  bo.  Therefore  the  atlvantape  is 
with  those  liabits  wliicli  allow  of  an  indulgence  in  the  lieviation  from  them." 

Here  the  remark  about  the  return  to  an  old  habit  is  not  so  put  as 
to  show  its  relevance  It  were  better  omitted  at  that  particular 
stage.     Perhaja  the  following  would  be  a  simpler  statement : — 

"  Tlio  great  art  of  hnman  happiness  IB  to  act  the  hahits  in  such  a  mannpr 
that  every  ehango  may  lie  a  change  for  the  better.  In  a  habit  itself  tlierr 
is  little  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain ;  whatever  is  made  habitual  beooines 
smooth,  easy,  and  neavlv  indilTcrent.  The  pleasure  or  pain  lies  in  the  de- 
parture frnm  a^iabit.  t'his  bi'ing  so,  our  wls>lom  is  to  form  sueh  habits  sh 
may  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  changed  for  the 

To  be  sure,  the  difference  between  tlie  two  modes  of  statement  i." 
slight ;  still  in  eK[)osition  every  little  helps,  and  clianges  that  seem 
trifling  in  a  short  passage,  may,  if  carried  through  a  chapter,  make 
a  very  substantial  difference  to  the  ease  of  the  reader.  It  is  only 
by  slight  changes  that  Paley's  method  can  be  improved  upon  ;  and 
the  student  of  popular  exposition  would  do  well  to  attend  to  such 
improvements. 
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QUALITIES   OF  STYLE. 

JimpHcity  and  Perspicuity  are  the  eminent  qualities  of  Paley's 
l&  We  have  already  said  that  the  diction,  though  occasionally 
iinised  and  technical,  is  upon  the  whole  familiar,  and  that  the 
icture,  with  certain  possibilities  of  improvement,  is  upon  the 
ole  perspicuous  and  easy  to  follow.  But  the  simple  diction  and 
spicuous  structure  are  by  no  means  the  only  elements  of  his 
)ular  style. 

I.)  It  is  somewhat  of  a  paradox  to  say  concerning  a  writer  on 
ral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Christian  Evidences,  and  Natu- 
Theology,  that  his  subject-matter  is  not  abstruse.  Of  course, 
ey's  subject-matter  is  abstruse  compared  with  the  subject-matter 
nere  narrative,  or  of  essays  on  the  minor  morals.  But  it  is  not 
ibstruse  as  it  might  be,  considering  the  professed  themes.  He 
aref ul  not  to  take  up  any  doctrine  that  is  too  deep  or  too  subtle 
popular  exposition.  He  knows  either  by  instinct  or  by  definite 
pose  where  to  stop.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  going  to  the  very 
t  of  a  matter.  In  discussing  moral  obligation  he  does  not  enter 
m  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL  In  his  *  Natural  Theology'  he 
8  not  enter  upon  external  perception.  In  considering  cases  of 
science,  he  restricts  himself  to  "  the  situations  which  arise  in 
life  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  in  these  times."  "  I  have," 
says,  "  examined  no  doubts,  I  have  discussed  no  obscurities,  I 
e  encountered  no  errors,  I  have  adverted  to  no  controversies, 
what  I  have  seen  actually  to  exist"  In  saying  all  this,  we 
8t  not  forget  that  such  subjects  as  Paley  does  think  fit  to  dis- 
3  might  be  treated  in  a  very  abstruse  manner.  Only  it  is  neces- 
f  to  remember  that  the  popular  character  of  his  exposition 
•ends  to  some  extent  upon  the  choice  of  subject-matter. 
2.)  He  has  a  habit  of  stating  principles  in  their  application  to 
oncrete  case,  and  he  chooses  very  homely  illustrations.  These 
undoubtedly  the  main  secrets  of  the  simplicity  of  his  styla 
i  good  example  of  his  simple  way  of  stating  disputed  principles 
bringing  them  to  bear  on  a  supposed  case,  is  seen  in  his  chapter 
the  "moral  sensa"  He  begins  the  chapter  by  relating  the 
•y  of  Caius  Toranius,  who  in  the  proscription  by  the  trium- 
ite  was  betrayed  to  the  executioners  by  his  own  son.  He 
n  proceeds : — 

Now  the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  story  were  related  to  the  wild  boy 
j^ht  some  years  ago  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a  savage  without  ex- 
ence,  and  without  instruction,  cut  off  in  his  infancy  from  all  intercourse 
1  his  species,  and,  consequently,  under  no  possible  influence  of  example, 
lority,  education,  sympathy,  or  habit ;  whether,  I  say,  such  a  one  would 
,  upon  the  relation,  any  degree  of  that  s&rUimerU  of  disapprobcUion  of 
anius*8  conduct  which  we  feel,  or  not! 
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"  The;  who  mftintain  the  existence  of  a  moral  seote ;  oT  innate  nuuiiui     I 
of  .1  uatnntl  coDscience ;  that  the  love  of  virtue  uld  hatred  of  viiv  •» 
iii^thittive  :  or  the  ]wrception  of  right  aud  wroDg  intnilire  ;   (oU  nbidi 
ari'  only  dilTercut  waya  of  expreaaing  the  aatne  opinion,)  affirm  th»t  he 

"  Tlicy  who  druy  the  eiistence  of  a  moral  sense,  kc,  affirm  that  he  waiiH 

' '  And  ti)>on  this,  issue  is  joined. 

"As  the  experiment  has  never  been  made,  and,  from  the  diffinllty  ol 
prncuring  a  subjuct  (not  to  mention  tbo  impossibility  of  proposing  tbc 
i)upstiait  to  him,  if  tre  had  one),  is  never  likely  to  be  msde,  what  would 
l>e  tlie  event,  can  only  l>e  judged  of  from  probable  roaaona." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  pros  and  cons. 

No  better  inatance  cotild  lift  had  of  the  simplicity  of  his  ex- 
amples and  comparisons  than  the  well-known  pigeon  illustration. 
It  oonatitutea  the  first  chapter  of  tlie  book  on  '  Relative  Duties,' 
and  is  headed  On  Property; — 

■'  If  yon  should  see  a  flock  of  pigcona  in  a  field  of  ^^onl■,  and  if  (instead  n( 
cncli  jiicking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  aa  much  as  it  wanted,  and 
no  more)  yon  should  tee  ninety-niiie  of  them  gathering  all  they  got  into  a 
)i(-Dl> ;  rBBerving  nothing  for  tnemselvea  but  the  chaff  and  the  reniM ;  keep- 
ing this  heap  for  one.  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst,  piKeon  of  tlit 


ock  ;  Bitting  rnuiid  niiil  looking  nii, 

cvouiing,  throwing  aliont,  and  wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pieeoi 
hungry  timn  tlic  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  tlie  hoard,  all  the  others  ir 


nnd  wasting  it :  and  if  a  pieeon  more  hardy  < 


flying  n|>on  it,  and  tearing  it  tu  pieces ;  if  you  should  see  tbia,  y 
see  nothing  more  than  what  is  every  day  practised  and  cslablisfied  among 
men.  Among  men.  you  see  the  ninety- and  nine,  toiling  and  scrajiing  to- 
gctlier  a  hea|>  of  snpcrfluities  for  one  (and  tliis  one,  too,  oftentimes  the 
feeblest  and  worst  of  tlie  whole  set.  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool), 
gettiiig  nothing  for  themselvee  all  tlie  while  hut  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of 
the  proviuon  wliicli  their  own  industry  produces ;  looking  qnietly  on,  while 
they  see  the  fruits  of  alt  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled  ;  and  if  one  of  ihf 
nnniher  take  or  touch  n  partielo  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joining  against  him, 
and  hanging  Uiro  for  the  theft."  ' 

CUariKM. — Prrgpicuity  is  possessed  by  Paley  in  a  very  high 
degree,  but  the  precUi/m  of  his  statoments  and  definitions  is  a 
good  deal  affected  by  his  paramount  desire  to  be  popular.  Too 
clear-headed  to  run  into  confusion,  he  is  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  accommodate  himself  to  tlie  plainest  intelligence,  and,  like 
many  simple  ivriters,  purchases  simplicity  at  the  eijiense  of 
exactness.  His  purpose  is  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  mas.s, 
and  he  deliberately  and  avowedly  firefers  a  divLsion  or  definition 
because  it  is  common  and  jwpular.  His  classification  of  the 
virtues  is  an  example  (seep.  491).     His  consideration  of  "wA'it 

1  An  account  of  FMey  can  hnrilly  be  considered  complete  without  this  illus- 
tration. It  lias  a  liiatoric  interest.  It  Is  said  that  when  Palsy's  name  was  ^ug- 
Keatfd  to  ticorce  III,  a^  one  that  might  deserve  a  bishopric,  the  King  ctjihI— 
"  Paley )— hae  !  Iiae  !  piiieon  Paley ) "  whereby  our  author's  hopes  of  such  pro- 
motion were  mined  for  ever. 
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w  mean  to  say  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  a  thing"  is  a 
ivourable  specimen  of  his  popular  way  of  defining,  and  of  his 
&re  to  be  as  exact  as  is  consistent  with  popular  usage: — 

"  A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged  *  when  he  is  urged  by  a  vioUrU  7notiue  result- 
fig  from  the  command  of  another.* 

**  First,  *The  motive  must  be  violent.'  If  a  person  who  has  done  me 
Dme  little  service,  or  has  a  small  place  in  his  disposal,  ask  me  upon  some 
ccasion  for  my  vote,  I  may  possiblv  give  it  him,  from  a  motive  of  gratitude 
r  expectation  :  but  I  should  hardly  say  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  him  ; 
ecause  the  inducement  does  not  rise  high  enough.  Whereas,  u  a  father  or 
master,  an^  great  benefactor,  or  one  on  whom  my  fortune  depends,  require 
ly  vote,  I  five  it  him  of  course,  and  my  answer  to  all  who  ask  me  why  I 
oted  so  and  so  is,  that  my  father  or  my  master  oibliged  me  ;  that  I  had  re- 
eived  so  many  favours  from,  or  had  so  great  a  dependence  upon,  such  a  one, 
hat  I  was  obliged  to  vote  as  he  directed  me. 

"Secondly,  'It  must  result  from  the  command  of  another.'  Offer  a 
isn  a  gratuity  for  doing  anything — for  seizing,  for  example,  an  offender — 
.6  is  not  obliged  by  your  offer  to  do  it ;  nor  would  he  say  he  is ;  though  he 
lay  be  induced,  persuaded,  prevailed  upon,  tempted.  If  a  magistrate  or  the 
lan's  immediate  superior  command  it,  he  considers  himiielf  as  obliged  to 
omply,  though  probably  he  would  lose  less  by  a  refusal  in  this  case  than  in 
be  former. 

"  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  words  obligation  and  obliged  are 
jed  uniformly  in  this  sense,  or  always  with  this  distinction  :  nor  is  it  pos- 
ible  to  tie  down  popular  phrases  to  any  constant  signification  ;  but  where- 
ver the  motive  is  violent  enough,  and  coupled  with  the  idea  of  command, 
athority,  law,  or  the  will  of  a  superior,  tnere,  I  take  it,  we  always  reckon 
arselves  to  be  obliged. 

**  And  from  this  account  of  obligation,  it  follows,  that  we  can  be  obliged 
0  nothing,  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by :  for 
ot^ng  else  can  be  a  '  violent  motive '  to  us.  As  we  should  not  be  obliged 
0  obey  the  laws  or  the  magistrate,  unless  rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure 
r  pain,  somehow  or  other  depended  upon  our  obedience  ;  so  neither  should 
re,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practise 
irtue,  or  to  obey  the  commands  of  God." 

Strength,  d;c — The  preceding  extracts  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
amount  of  force  in  Pale/s  composition;  he  never  soars  or  de- 
laims.  No  other  quality  of  bis  style  need  be  specially  noticed 
Nq  have  already  remarked  his  indifference  to  melody  in  the 
tructure  of  his  sentences.  Unless  in  the  vulgarity  of  his  illus- 
rations,  he  cannot  be  said  to  offend  against  good  taste ;  he  is  a 
lomely  expositor  who  never  even  in  an  illustration  mcikes  any 
)retence  to  touch  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  never  being  in  the 
'egion  of  art,  cannot  be  caught  trespassing. 

KINDS   OF   COMPOSITION. 

Description. — Paley's  anatomical  descriptions  in  his  'Natural 
rheology  *  have  been  much  admired.  There  is  nowhere,  perhaps, 
i  better  field  for  the  display  of  perspicuous  descriptive  power 
Jian  in  describing  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  human 
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body.  It  is,  however,  hardly  fair  to  compare  Paley  with. 
atic  writers  on  anatomy,  and  to  prajae  tbe  lucidity  of  Ms ' 
tions  at  their  expense.  He  has  an  advantage  over  them  lE 
up  the  contrivaacea  of  the  human  meclianiam  only  in  M 
they  subserve  certain  enda,  confining  himself  to  their 
points  of  suitability  to  those  ends,  and  not  entering  into  p 
intricacies  of  detail  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  justios 
extraordinary  powers  of  perspicuous  arrangement  to  say  ' 
tematic  writers  might  often  take  a  losaon  from  him. 

He  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  great  art  of  pren 
confusion  in    complicated  deacriptiona — the  art  of  keepi 
leading  features  prominently  before  the   reader.      This  fa 
enabled  to  effect  more  easily  in  many  cases  by  the  intent! 
his  work.     He  wished  to  show  how  exquisitely  various  pan 
adapted  to  particular  ends,  and  thus  had  ready  to  his  han 
easy  principle  of  lucid  arrangement     He  treats  the  body  ail 
as  a  piece  of  machinery,  or  rather  as  an  assemblage  of  maob 
and  dcscrilies  each  part  only  in  so  far  as  it  performs  some 
ticulor  function.     Take,  for  example,  his  description  of  the  1 
or  backbone.     He  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  its  oci 
cations  at  once :  ho  sojiarates  its  contrivances  into  three  p 
according   to   the   purjwses  that  they  serve,  according  as 
contribute  to  stability  or  firmness,  to  flexibility,  or  to  the  safe 
veyance  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

His  mastery  of  familiar  figures  was  of  signal  service  to  liii 
hia  endeavours  to  put  the  reader  at  starting  in  iiossession 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject  of  his  description.  To  : 
trate  this  we  shall  quote  the  beginning  of  his  account  of 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  quotation  also  illustrates  " 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  the  de.scriiition  of  mecha 
contrivances — namely,  that  we  should  begin  by  stating  the 
pose,  as  giving  the  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the  mcchanisn 

"  The  utility  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  1  asaume  as  an  ncknowU 
lioiiit.  One  gninil  [luqwav  is  plainly  answcriHl  by  it ;  the  dLilribi 
tu  every  part,  overy  extremity,  every  nook  miil  comer  of  the  boJy 
nourishment  which  is  receiveil  into  it  by  one  aperture.  Wliat  eiircrs  a 
tnoutli  finds  its  niiy  to  the  lingers'  ends.  A.  more  dilGeult  meohanieni 
blent  ronlil  hnnlly,  I  think,  be  proposed,  than  to  discover  a  metUoil  of 
staiitly  repairing  the  waste,  and  of  supplying  an  acceaaion  of  substau 
every  iiart  of  a  complicated  loacliiue  at  tiio  same  time. 

"  This  system  pivsenta  itself  under  tH-ovicn-s:  first,  the  dis|K>sitiou  e 
bloc  I -vessel  8,  i.e.,  tlie  laying  of  the  pipcii;  anil,  secondly,  tlie  eiiustm 
of  the  engine  at  the  cetitm — viz.,  tlio  iieart,  for  driving  the  blaal  tin- 

&7>owVioB.^All  Paley's  works  became  popular  standards, 
his  'Evidences'  and  'Natural  Theology'  have  not  yet  V>ccn  si: 
seded.     No  writer  has  surpassed  him  in  popularising  the  subj 
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in  reality.  It  is  refreahiog  to  turn  to  the  Book  on  '  Moral  fl 
gations,'  and  find  the  first  chapter — which  is  headed,  "  The  (J 
tion,  Whg  am  1  obliged  la  kerp  my  u-urii,  considered  " — effect  t 
an  easy  reconciliation  of  conflicting  views  ; — 

"  Why  am  I  obliged  to  koap  my  word  I 

"  Buuuue  it  is  right,  sayi  one.— Because  it  is  sgreeAblA  to  tliB  Std 
things,  Boy»  snotfaer. — BacuDsc  it  is  confonnable  to  reason  snd  ;     ~    " 
a  third.  —  Because  it  is  confdrruable  to  truth,  says  a  foDrth.—   . 
promotes  tha  public  good,  says  a  liftb. — Becauiie  it  is  nqmrwl  b 
uf  God,  concludes  >  sixth. 

"Upon  which  dUTurcnt  sccouuts,  two  tbiugs  are  observabls  : — 

"FiKar,  that  tbey  all  ultimalrly  coincide. 

•■Tho  fitiiBBS  of  ihinga,  means  their  fitoeas  to  produce  happ^ 
iinture  of  tbings,  means  that  actual  constitution  of  the  world,     , 
some  things,  as  such  and  such  actions,  for  example,  produco  Iwffi 
and  othura  misery  ;  reason  is  th«  piindple  by  which  wo  diHOover  oi 
of  this  constitation  :  tmlb  is  this  judgment,  expressed  or  dixwn  « 
prepositions." 

PerftuoMon. — Ae  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  hi 
PaJey  is  much  more  aucceBsfnl  in  oonvincing  the  reason 
captivating  the  fane;  or  touching  the  feelings.     As  a  pre 

ia  "moderate"  and  " rationalist ie,"  insisting  much  ujion  1 
deuce  of  living  in  accordance  willi  the  Christian  faith, 
more  aa  a  controversial  writer.  Hia  fairness  and  clear  good  s 
always  produce  a  favourable  im])res.sion  ;  and  in  his  steady  way  of  I 
going  to  work,  he  gives  a  succinct  presentation  of  an  opponent's 
arguments  before  proceeding  to  state  his  case  in  reply.  Ths 
'  Evidences '  are  generally  allowed  to  lie  nearly  exhaustive  from 
their  particular  point  of  view,  and  in  the  'Natural  Theology'  he 
makes  the  moat  of  hia  knowledge. 

He  shines  especially  in  refutation.  He  was  perhaps  hardly 
energetic  enough  to  show  much  original  ingenuity  in  diacovering 
arguments.  His  power  in  what  may  be  called  "conatmctiTe 
argument  lay  rather  in  effective  statement  and  arrangement,  and 
in  the  elaborate  filling-out  of  the  skeleton-ideas  of  othera.  It  is 
in  refutation,  in  "  destructive  "  argument,  that  he  appears  to  most 
advantage  He  has  a  mercilessly  steady  eye  for  inconsistency; 
and,  from  his  habit  of  referring  every  general  statement  to  its 
basis  of  facts,  often  makes  short  work  of  veryapecioua  generalities, 

His  power  lies  most  conspicuously  in  the  happy  use  of  particular 
facte  to  demolish  groundless  generalities.  In  this  way,  for  ex- 
ample, he  conclusively  exposes  the  commonplace  outcry  againSt 
theoretical  politicians,  which  has  been  taken  up  even  by  such 
men  as  Macaulay  ;— 

"  I  am  not  ignoraut  of  an  objection  that  has  been  advanced  againtt  all 
abstract  speculations  coDccming  the  origin,  principle,  or  limitation  of  civil 
authority— Dtnuely,  that  such  speculations  poaaeBS  httle  or  no  inflnonoe  upon 
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the  condnct  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  subjecta,  of  the  governors  or  the 
governed,  nor  are  attended  with  any  useful  consequences  to  either ;  that  in 
times  of  tranquillity  they  are  not  wanted ;  in  times  of  confusion  they  are 
never  heard.  This  representation,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  just. 
Times  of  tumult,  it  ia  true,  are  not  the  times  to  learn ;  but  the  choice  which 
men  make  of  their  side  and  party,  in  the  most  critical  occasions  of  the 
commonwealth,  mav  nevertheless  depend  upon  the  lessons  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  in 
seasons  of  leisure  and  quietness.  Some  judicious  persons,  who  were  present 
at  Geneva  during  the  troubles  which  lately  convulsed  that  city,  tnought 
the^  perceived,  in  the  contentions  there  carrying  on,  the  operation  of  that 
political  theory  which  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and  the  unoounded  esteem 
in  which  these  writings  are  holden  by  his  couiitrvmen,  had  diffused  among 
the  people.  Throughout  the  political  disputes  that  have  within  these  few 
years  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  in  her  sister  kingdom,  and  in  her  forei^ 
dependencies,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  in  tne  lan^i^uage  of  party,  m 
the  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  in  debate,  in  conversation,  in  the  ^neral 
strain  of  those  fugitive  and  diurnal  addresses  to  the  public  which  sucn  occa- 
sions  call  forth,  the  prevalent  of  those  ideas  of  civil  authority,  which  are 
displayed  in  the  works  of  Mr  Locke." 

He  was  not  the  man  to  rush  into  every  controversy  affecting  the 
Church ;  but,  once  aroused,  he  was  an  able  champion  of  his  cause. 
Hb  paper  on  *  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith,*  written  in  defence 
of  hia  patron,  Bishop  Law,  against  some  animadversions,  is  a  model 
of  cool  and  thorough  refutation.  An  extract  or  two  will  show  how 
vigorously  he  argues,  and  how  carefully  he  has  mastered  his  oi> 
ponent's  positions : — 

"The  author  of  the  'Considerations*"  (the  title  of  Bishop  Law's  work) 
"  contends  very  pro|)erly  that  it  ia  one  of  the  first  duties  a  Christian  owes  to 
his  Master,  '  to  Keep  his  mind  open  and  unbiassed '  in  religious  inquiries. 
Can  a  man  be  said  to  do  this  who  must  bring  himself  to  assent  to  opinions 
proposed  by  another  ?  who  enters  into  a  profession  where  both  his  subsis- 
tence and  success  depend  upon  his  continuance  in  a  particular  persuasion  i 
In  answer  to  this  we  are  informed  that  these  articles  are  no  '  rule  of  faith ' 
(what !  not  to  those  who  subscribe  them  ?) ;  that  *  the  Church  deprives  no 
man  of  his  right  of  private  judgment '  (she  cannot ;  she  hangs,  however,  a 
dead  weight  upon  it) ;  that  it  is  '  a  very  unfair  state  of  the  case  to  call  sub- 
scription a  declaration  of  our  full  and  final  persuasion  in  matters  of  faith ; ' 
though  if  it  be  not  a  '  full '  persuasion,  what  is  it  f  and  ten  to  one  it  will  be 
'final,'  when  such  consequences  attend  a  change.  That  'no  man  ia  hereby 
tied  up  from  impartially  examining  the  Word  of  God,'  i.e.,  with  the  'impar- 
tiality' of  a  man  who  must  'eat'  or  'starve,'  according  ss  the  examination 
turns  out ;  an  '  impartialitv '  so  suspected  that  a  court  of  justice  would  not 
receive  his  evidence  under  half  of  the  same  influence :  nor  from  altering  his 
opinion  if  he  finds  reason  so  to  do  ;  which  few,  I  conceive,  will  find,  when 
tne  alteration  must  cost  them  so  dear.  If  one  could  give  credit  to  our  author 
in  what  he  says  here,  and  in  some  other  passages  of  his  Answer,  one  would 
suppose  that,  in  his  judgment  at  least,  subscription  restrained  no  man  from 
adopting  what  opinion  he  pleased,  provided  'he  does  not  think  himself 
bound  openly  to  maintain  it ; '  that  '  men  may  retain  their  preferments,  if 
they  wUl  but  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.'  If  this  bo  wnat  the  Church 
of  England  means,  let  her  say  so. ' 

"  It  seemed  to  add  strength  to  this  objection  that  the  judgment  of  most 
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thinkine  iiion,  being  in  a  prof;rss8ive  Btate,  their  a]iuuaiia  of  mnrw  mM 
mauy  i>I  them  ubunge  ;  tlieevil  and  iniquity  of  which  the  uiswerer  Betatntb 
witli  j-rcot  uleuautty,  bat  hu  forgot  «t  the  same  tiine  tu  give  iib  any  rmnnlj 
for  tlie  miafortniie,  except  the  uIU  woman's  ncoipt,  to  leave  otT  thi&Iciiig  fa 
feiir  of  thinking  wtodr. 

"  Onr  author,  gooti  man,  'is  veil  persuaded  that  the  gFoerallt;  ot  tin 
clergy,  vheo  they  olfiir  theinselvos  for  oi'dinatioD,  i»iiui(Ler  seriously  wliit 
odii'o  tliey  take  uiion  them,  slid  firmly  bolieve  what  they  aubsCTibe  l«.'  [ 
am  pereusded  maoh  otherwise.  But  us  this  In  *  'fact,'  tbu  lv«der,  if  he  h 
wise,  Hill  neither  take  the  answerer's  word  for  it  nor  mine,  hut  fora  ia 


11  judgment  from  his  owu  ohservation.  Bishop  Bomet  complained  sborr 
sixty  yesn  ago,  tliat  'the  greater  part,'  even  then,  'BubMribed  the  Artiite 
mthoat  ever  examining  them,  and  otheri  did  it  because  tbo;  most  da  it' 
Is  it  jirohable  that,  in  point  either  of  serlouanexi  or  orthodoxy,  the  deigf 
have  much  muoilcj  aiace  I " 

ROBEBT    HAXiI.,    1764-1831. 

One  of  the  most  eminent,  if  not  tite  most  eminent,  preacher  of 
liifi  generation.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  at  Anisbf, 
near  Leicester,  the  youngest  o(  fourteen  cliildren.  He  seems  » 
have  been  a  very  precocioUB  boy :  he  is  related  to  h&ve  been  a  great 
talker  at  tlie  age  of  three,  to  have  told  amusing  atoriea  at  mx.  to 
have  studied  liutler's  '  Analog)' '  and  Jonatlian  Edwards  '  On  the 
Will '  at  niiif,  and  to  have  learnt  all  that  his  scLoolmaater  could 
teach  liim  at  eleiien.  He  received  his  higher  education  at  a  Baptist 
academy  in  Bristol,  and  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
[lassod  through  the  tegular  course  of  study  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.M,  At  Aberdeen  he  was  the  class-fellow  and  intimate  com- 
jianion  of  Kir  .Tames  Mackintosh — the  two  j'ouijg  in-jii  oft^n  walk- 
ing together  and  debating  questions  in  metaphysics  and  general 
literatura  For  five  years  he  officiated  at  Broadmead,  near  Bristol, 
as  assistant-minister  to  a  Baptist  congregation,  acting  at  the  same 
time  as  classical  tutor  in  the  Baptist  Academy.  In  1 790  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  congregation  in  Cambridge,  and  remained 
there  for  fifteen  years,  acquiring  great  fame  as  a  preacher.  While 
there  he  published  some  tracts  and  sermons, — '  Christianity  Con- 
sistent with  the  Love  of  Freedom'  (1791);  'Apology  for  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Press'  (1793);  'Modem  Infidelity  considered  with 
respect  to  its  Influence  on  Society '  (1799);  'Retlectiops  on  War' 
(1802);  'The  Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis'  (1803). 
What  with  hard  study,  and  what  with  the  eicitHnent  of  preach. 
ing  and  talking,  he  overtaxed  his  strength :  in  1804,  and  again  in 
1805,  he  had  an  attack  of  insanity.  When  his  health  was  re- 
established, he  became  associated  with  a  congregation  in  Leicester, 
and  preached  there  with  such  acceptance  that  the  church  hod  to  be 
enlarged.  He  remained  at  Leicester  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In 
i8z6  he  removed  to  Bristol,  upon  an  invitation  from  Uie  church 
where  he  had  been  assistant  nearly  forty  years  before^     He  died  at 
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Drifltol  in  1831.  His  collected  works,  edited  with  a  Life  by  Dr 
Olinthus  Gregory,  contain  the  pieces  above  mentioned ;  two  sma]] 
volumes  of  sermons  (among  which  may  be  singled  out  the  '  Funeral 
Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte/  and  *The  Glory  of  God  in 
Concealing');  *  Terms  of  Communion'  (an  attempt  to  promote 
free  conmiunion  among  Christian  Churches);  and  other  pieces 
of  minor  importance. 

Hall  had  a  large-built,  robust-looking  figur&  When  in  repose, 
his  features  wore  a  stem  expression,  his  large  mouth  having  a 
))eculiarly  formidable  appearance ;  but  when  he  was  engaged  in 
friendly  talk,  the  lines  were  soft  and  winning. 

With  so  much  of  the  appearance  of  robust  health,  his  consti- 
tution was  far  from  being  strong  in  all  its  parts.  All  his  life 
through  he  suffered  from  acute  pains  in  the  side  and  loins ;  and 
when  he  died,  the  cause  of  his  sufferings  was  found  to  be  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  heart  and  the  right  kidney.  The  other  vital 
organs  were  found  to  be  quite  healthy ;  and  this  probably  explains 
why  he  was  able  to  endure  his  acute  pains  so  long,  and  to  enjoy 
life,  to  maintain  even  a  buoyant  flow  of  spirits,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  keener  paroxysms.  He  supported  nature  further  by  large 
doses  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  drinking  enormous  quantities 
of  tea  (as  many  as  thirty  cups  in  an  afternoon),  smoking  hard,  and 
in  his  later  years,  when  his  pains  increased,  taking  as  much  as  a 
thousand  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  night 

As  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  still  more  in  the  case  of  Hall,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  estimate  his  intellectual  powers  by  his  published  writ- 
inga  These  contain  much  clear  and  vigorous  argument,  copious- 
ness of  expression,  and  here  and  there  passages  of  splendid 
declamation;  but  they  do  not  bear  out  the  reputation  he  held 
among  his  contemporaries,  both  in  his  peculiar  brotherhood  and 
out  of  it  He  never  concentrated  his  powers  long  upon  any  one 
theme.  He  was  very  unlike  the  stesidy,  sagacious  Paley,  who 
threw  the  greater  part  of  his  energy  into  his  books.  He  was  ready 
to  spend  himself  upon  "labour  that  profiteth  not,''  at  least  for 
|x>sthumous  reputation.  He  went  through  a  laborious  course  of 
reading  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  "  because  he  thought  himself 
especisdly  defective  in  a  tasteful  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
them ; "  sparing  not  even  "  the  best  treatises  on  the  Greek  metres 
then  extant"  He  went  through  a  similarly  laborious  course  of 
reading  in  mathematics,  in  order  to  comprehend  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's philosophical  discoveries.  When  Macaulay  wrote  his  cele- 
brated article  on  Milton,  Hall  set  to  work  at  Italian,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  verify  the  comparison  between  Milton  and  Dante. 
A  man  so  discursive  could  not  be  expected  to  write  much  at  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Nearly  all  his  published  writings  were 
composed  rather  hastily.     He  prepared  only  one  or  two  of  his 
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surnioDS  for  publication :  moat  of  them  were  published  after  Ut 
deatli  from  notes  taken  by  h«arers.  The  intellectnaJ  power  ii»- 
plajed  in  whet  he  haa  iv-ritten  ia  very  unequal ;  but  then  ait 
]>as3a^re»  that  show  us  what  he  was  capable  of,  and  entitle  bint 
to  a  high  rank  in  literfttura 

Like  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hall  was  at  once  a  bard  student  and  K 
man  of  warm  feelings.  He  had,  as  wo  have  said,  in  sjiit«  of  all 
his  acute  sutferings,  a  keen  enjoyment  of  life.  He  said  of  tii-nnalf 
that  he  "enjoyed  everrthing."  He  liked  comjiany  extremely— 
"  Don't  let  us  go  yet,  he  was  often  heard  to  say ;  "  the  pre«ait 
place  is  the  best  place."  He  took  pleasure  in  the  dry  treatises  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  a])oke  with  enthusiasm  of  Chillingwortli'i 
'Religion  of  Protestants '^" It  is  just;"  he  said,  "like  reading  I 
novel."  His  likes,  dislikes,  and  admirations  were  numeroos,  and  e^ 
])res!ied  with  vehemence.  In  argument  he  was  escitable,  and  often 
lost  his  temper  :  when  his  companions  differed  from  him  on  a  ]xni)t 
that  he  had  considered  well,  he  closed  the  debate  with  a  peremp- 
tory deliverance  of  his  opinion.  When  extited,  he  indulged  fnely 
in  personal  sarcasms.  In  genial  company  he  was  the  gayeat  « 
comjanions  ;  uttering  his  O]jinion9  without  reserve,  playing  or  *■■" 
friends  with  affectionate  railiery,  and  showing  a  p-aleful  sen 
the  regard  paid  to  his  talents.  With  unaffefttil  jiiety  he  often 
himself  ti>  task  for  not  making  his  conversation  more  spiritualli 
edifying,  and  made  good  reiiolutions  to  amend ;  but  though  be 
entered  a  comyjany  with  the  best  intentions,  his  genial  impukes 

For  active  life  he  was  eminently  unqualified.  He  was  tolerably 
methodical  in  his  studies,  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  being 
diverted  by  other  interests  from  the  due  preparation  of  his  weekly 
discourses.  But  in  the  matter  of  active  duties  he  needed  constant 
supervision.  He  became  absorbed  in  his  books,  and  foi^t  hia 
engagements.  His  deacons  often  had  to  look  for  him  in  his  study 
He  was  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  week :  and  if  he 
went  to  London,  and  engaged  to  deliver  letters  for  his  friends,  the 
chances  were  that  be  brought  them  back  in  his  pocket 

Opinvms. — Hall  caused  some  suspicion  and  anxiety  among  his 
graver  brethren  by  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  his  free  remarks 
on  names  venerable  in  the  Church.  There  was  no  moroseness,  no 
austerity,  in  his  religious  opinions :  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  by 
nature  lively  and  full  of  gay  spirits.  He  was  latitudinarian  in 
his  views  of  Church  government,  inclining  to  Pope's  epigram, 
"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best"  In  his  'Terms  of  Com- 
munion,' he  advocated  the  admission  of  every  denomination  rf 
Christians  to  the  communion-tables  of  every  other.  There  bis  in- 
dulgence stopped   He  had  Johnson's  hatred  of  infidelit?  and  infid^ 
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He  wrote  with  great  spirit  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
political  intolerance  to  Dissentera 

He  took  little  part  in  political  controversie&  His  first  work, 
'  Christianity  consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom/  was  designed 
to  vindicate  the  exertions  of  Christian  ministers  in  the  cause  of 
political  freedom ;  but  though  he  defended  the  principle,  he  him- 
self had  no  natural  turn  for  the  work.  In  his  *  Apology  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  for  General  Liberty/  he  appears  as  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

ELEMENTS   OF    STYLE. 

Vocabulary, — His  command  of  language  is  sufficiently  copious, 
though  not  by  any  means  of  the  first  order.  This  is  perhaps  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  course  of  his  reading.  He  spent  com- 
paratively little  time  upon  the  masters  of  the  English  language. 
His  favourite  authors  were  the  writers  of  systematic  and  contro- 
versial theology  and  metaphysics.  From  this  circumstance  his 
command  of  me  great  popular  body  of  the  language  is  limited  in 
comparison  with  what  might  be  expected  with  his  powers  of  verbal 
memory.  And  from  the  same  circumstance  his  diction  is  Latinised 
and  heavily  encumbered  with  the  technical  phrases  of  argumenta- 
tion. 

Sentences. — In  the  structure  of  his  sentences  he  is  a  close  imita- 
tor of  Johnson.  He  acknowledged  that  in  Ms  youth  he  "aped 
Johnson,  and  preached  Johnson,"  but  said  that  he  found  the 
diction  too  cumbrous,  and  abandoned  all  attempts  to  make  it  a 
model  His  sentences,  however,  although  shorter,  bear  immis- 
takable  traces  of  Johnson.  He  has  not  the  same  abrupt  way  of 
introducing  generalities,  but  he  imitates  all  the  arts  of  balance, 
'  from  the  ponderous  swing  to  the  sharp  emphatic  point. 

QUALITIES  OF  8TYLF« 

Simplicity, — Hall's  diction  is  not  suited  for  a  popular  style. 
Not  only  does  it  want  pictorial  embellishments,  except  in  the 
more  highly  wrought  passages:  it  is  positively  dry;  he  has  a 
preference  for  heavy  littin  derivatives,  and  for  abstract  forms  of 
expression — the  result,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  measure,  of  Ms 
favourite  studies.  Such  expressions  as — *'  The  author  knows  not 
with  certainty  to  whom  to  ascribe  it  He  believes  it  fell  from  the 
pen  of  an  illustrioua  female^  Mrs  More  " — ^belong  to  a  stilted  order 
of  composition  very  shocking  to  modem  advocates  of  the  Queen's 
English.  Apart  from  the  occasional  use  of  stilted  and  unfamiliar 
words,  the  general  cast  of  the  expression  is  excessively  abstract 
Any  passage  will  illustrate  this :  let  us  take  (from  the '  Sentiments 
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proper  to  the  Present  Crisia ')  some  remarks  upon  o 
expecting  to  be  victorioua  over  the  French : — 

"  Tlipy  sppeu'  to  ent«rtain  mistaken  scutimviits,  wlio  ivly  witb  loo  mncli 
confidence  for  succnu  on  our  suppoxod  Bujieriorily  iu  virlae  to  our  onenuaK 
Such  a  conAdonce  betrays  instteiition  to  the  aclnal  condoct  of  Provident*. 
Wherever  there  U  oodscious  guilt,  there  is  room  to  mupreliend  pnnuhniBnti 
nor  is  it  for  the  criminal  to  deeide  where  the  merited  [luniBhment  shall  fint 
fall.  The  cup  of  divins  displeasure  is,  indeed,  presented  incceisiTclf  to 
guilty  nations,  but  it  by  no  means  invariBhly  hegms  with  those  who  t*ti 
run  the  greatest  career  lu  piilt  On  the  i;ontr«ry,  'judgment  often  b^pni 
■t  the  hoase  of  Ood  ; '  and  He  frequently  chaatiNS  His  seiruita  with  sireritj 
liefore  He  proceeds  to  the  destruction  of  Hb  enemies.  He  assured  Abraham 
his  Kcd  should  be  afflicted  in  Egypt  for  four  hundred  years,  and  that  after 
their  expiration,  'the  nation  that  afflioted  them  He  would  judge.' " 

There  is  undeniably  a  certain  dignity  in  this  mode  of  expiee- 
sion,  but  it  is  very  much  unsuited  to  the  easy  apprehension  of 
people  generally.     A  simple  writer  would  probably  prefer  some 

Buch  beginning  as  this  : — 

"We  do  wrong  to  trust  in  our  being  mora  virtuous  than  our  eiiemisa. 
Even  though  we  are  more  viitDous,  Hat  is  no  reaaon  for  betievingthM  Pro- 
vidcnca,  in  the  first  instance  at  leaat,  will  fight  on  our  aide.     Wa  nay  ba 

better  than  our  enemies,  yet  wo  cminot  protend  to  be  perfect :  if  we  are 

are  punished  before  others  more  guilty  than  ourselves.  Uonsid«r  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  past  times.  Have  the  most  wicked  nations  always 
been  the  Erst  to  receive  punishment !  No ;  on  the  contrary,  'judgment 
often  begins  at  the  house  of  tiod,'"  tc. 

Clearness.  ~Hai\'B  mind  bad  a  natural  craving  for  broad  com- 
prehensive viewa,  and  he  usually  states  his  case  with  great  per- 
spicuity. His  pursuit  of  abstract  argumentative  literature  also, 
while  it  confirmed  htm  in  the  use  of  unfamiliar  language,  accus- 
tomed him  to  a  certain  exactness  of  expression.  In  his  contro- 
versial works  he  makes  copious  use  of  logical  formalities,  and 
gives  evidence  of  a  concentrated  effort  to  be  clear  in  hia  phrases 
of  reference  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  bis  discourse,  as  well 
as  precise  and  discriminate  in  the  employment  of  doubtful  terms. 

Sttfagtk. — The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Hall's  style  consists 
in  general  vigour  and  elevation  of  languaga  His  astonishing 
popularity  was  probably  due  to  the  occasional  bursts  of  aplendid 
eloquence. 

His  'Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press'  is  written  with 
great  spirit  The  following  bears  out  what  we  aay  as  regards 
general  vigour  and  elevation  :— 

"Between  the  period  of  national  honour  and  complete 
is  usually  an  interval  of  national  vanity,  during  which  e 
are  recounted  and  admired  without  being  imitated,      "i^-o  iwuuiu  -cio 
never  raor«  proud  of  their  suceston  than  when  they  oeand  to  rMmble 
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them.  .  From  being  the  freest  and  most  high-spirited  people  in  the  world, 
they  saddenly  fell  into  the  tamest  and  most  abject  submission.  Let  not 
the  name  of  Britons,  my  countrymen,  too  much  elate  you  ;  nor  even  think 
vonrselves  safe  while  you  abate  one  jot  of  that  holy  jealousy  by  which  your 
liberties  have  hitherto  been  secured.  The  richer  the  inheritance  bequeathed 
von,  the  more  it  merits  your  care  for  its  preservation.  The  possession  must 
be  continued  by  that  spirit  with  which  it  was  at  first  acquired ;  and  as  it 
was  gained  by  vi^^nce,  it  will  be  lost  by  su^ineness.  A  degenerate  race 
repose  on  the  merits  of  their  forefathers ;  the  virtuous  create  a  fund  of  their 
own.  The  former  look  back  to  their  ancestors  to  hide  their  shame ;  the 
latter  look  forward  to  posterity,  to  levy  a  tribute  of  admiration.  In  vain 
will  you  confide  in  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution.  Unless  you  reanimate 
these  forms  with  fresh  vigour,  they  will  be  melancholy  memorials  of  what 
yon  once  were,  and  haunt  you  with  the  shade  of  departed  liberty.  A  silent 
stream  of  corruption  poured  over  the  whole  land,  has  tainted  every  branch 
of  the  administration  with  decay.  On  your  temperate  but  manly  exertions 
de{>end  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  latest  posterity.  That  Assembly 
which  sits  by  right  of  representation,  will  be  little  inclined  to  oppose  your 
will,  expressed  in  a  firm,  decisive  manner.  Yon  may  be  deafened  by 
clamour,  misled  by  sophistry,  or  weakened  by  division,  but  you  cannot  m 
despised  with  impunity.  A  vindictive  ministry  may  hang  the  terrors  of 
criminal  prosecution  over  the  heads  of  a  few  with  success ;  but  at  their  peril 
will  they  attempt  to  intimidate  a  nation.  The  trick  of  associations,  of  pre- 
tended  plots,  and  silent  insurrections,  will  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
impression  of  the  popular  mind." 

The  concluding  expression  is  an  example  of  our  author's  peculiar 
failing,  the  introduction  here  and  there  of  an  incongruous  mean- 
ness of  expression,  of  a  word  or  phrase  out  of  tune  as  it  were. 
"2%«  impression  of  the  popular  mind"  is  a  feeble  ending;  "<A<? 
tPtU  of  a  whole  people"  or  some  such  phrase,  would  have  been 
more  in  keeping.  These  occasional  lapses  are  probably  the  results 
of  his  chronic  malady ;  when  an  acute  paroxysm  came  upon  him, 
he  must  often  have  ended  off  a  sentence  with  the  first  form  that 
occurred,  having  no  patience  to  see  that  it  harmonised. 

A  good  example  of  his  loftiest  flights  is  the  animated  address 
at  the  close  of  'Sentiments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis.'  The 
passage  is  often  quoted: — 

"  By  a  series  of  criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty  ambition, 
the  liberties  of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished  :  the  subjugation 
of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  has  completed  that 
catastrophe  ;  and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  who  are 
in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution.  Freedom,  driven  from 
every  spot  on  the  Continent,  has  sought  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  she 
always  chose  for  her  favourite  abode ;  but  she  is  pursued  even  here,  and 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  inundation  of  lawless  {)ower,  after  cover- 
ing the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow  us  here ;  and  we  are  most  exactly, 
most  critically  placed,  in  the  only  aperture  where  it  can  be  successfully  re- 

Selled,  in  the  ThermoplyaB  of  the  universe.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  free- 
om  are  concerned,  the  most  important  by  far  of  sublunary  interests,  you, 
my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  reiiresentatives  of  the 
human  race ;  for  with  vou  it  is  to  determine  (under  Ood)  in  what  condition, 
tiie  latest  posterity  shall  be  bom ;  their  fortunes  are  entrusted  to  your  care. 
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anrl  on  your  conduct.  U  this  moment  depeodB  the  colonr  &□<!  romplexian  ol 
their  dettiny.  If  liberty,  ftfter  being  eitinguuhed  an  the  Caatineiit,  il 
suffered  to  empire  hflre,  whence  ia  it  erer  to  pmerge  in  the  midst  of  IM 
thick  night  tl^t  will  inyext  it  t  It  remHins  with  yoa  theii  to  decide  wbcthsr 
that  frwdom,  at  whose  voice  the  kingdomi  of  Europe  ftwoke  from  tll«  a]«^ 
of  iigea,  to  ma  a  i»re«r  nf  rirtuons  emnUtion  in  evoi^^iug  gnat  and  mmd  i' 
the  freedom  which  clispelled  the  mista  of  sii]i«rBtitian,  and  ioTited  \h» 
nations  to  behoUl  their  God  ;  whose  magic  tnuch  kindled  the  rays  of  geniiu, 
the  enthnsiasm  of  yioetry,  and  the  flame  of  elo<]uence  ;  the  freedom  which  ' 
poured  into  oar  lap  opulence  and  arti,  and  embellished  life  with  UlllnIIW^ 
able  iiutttntiana  and  improvements,  till  it  bacame  a  theatre  oT  woudeiB ;  it 
is  for  you  to  decide  whether  this  freedom  iihall  yet  survive,  or  be  coveiel 
with  a  faneral  pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  iieceasaiy  to  amjl 
your  datarminatioi).  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yotmelm  wortliy 
of  aunh  a  trust,  every  tlioaght  of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  eTeiy  appn- 
honsion  of  danger  most  vanish,  and  fou  are  impatient  to  mingle  in  til* 
battles  of  the  civiliaed  irorld.  Go,  then,  ye  defenders  of  yonr  countiTi'' 
accompanied  with  every  auspicious  omen  ;  advance  mth  alacrity  into  tbi 
field,  where  God  Himself  miistera  the  hosts  to  war.  Belunon  is  too  mack 
intirested  in  year  succebs  not  to  leud  you  her  aid  ;  she  will  shed  over  thfl 
enterprise  her  selectost  iollnence.  While  you  areengued  in  the  field,  many 
will  repair  to  the  closet,  manr  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  faithful  of  ewiy  naoM^ 
will  employ  that  prayer  whlcn  hu  power  with  Ood ;  the  feebla  haadi  wUAj. 
are  une^iiial  to  any  other  weapon  will  grwp  the  tword  ,of  the  Spirit ;  anS 
from  myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts,  tin       ■       -  ■   ■ 

battle  and  the  shock  of  arms." 

The  continuation  of  this  passage,  which  is  not  bo  often  quoted, 
exhibits  no  falling  off  of  power.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
whole  range  of  oratory  anything  more  inspiring  than  the  con- 
cluding invocations : — 

"While  you  have  everything  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the  enemy,  Toll 
have  every  nieana  of  preventing  that  siicreaf,  so  that  it  ia  next  to  impossibl* 
for  victory  not  to  crown  your  eiertions.  The  extent  of  your  resources,  nnder 
Ood,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  yonr  cause.  But  should  Providence  det^T' 
mine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this  struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  yon 
will  have  the  satisfaction  (the  purest  allotted  to  roan)  of  having  performed 
your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most  illustrioua  dead ; 
while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  eventa  of 
this  period  (and  they  will  incessantly  revolve  them),  will  turn  to  you  ■ 
reverential  eye,  while  they  monm  over  the  freedom  which  ia  entombed  in 
your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and 
patriots,  of  every  age  and  country,  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seata  to 
witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  favour- 
able  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrioui 
immortals  !  Your  mantle  fell  when  yon  ascended  ;  and  thousands  inflamed 
with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  sUps,  are  ready  to  noear  bg 
Him.  that  tUtcth  upon  the  throne,  and  livUh  for  ever  and  ever,  they  will  pro- 
tect freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  which  yoa 
sustained  by  your  Ubours,  and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And  thou,  sole 
Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong, 

Cird  on  thy  nmrd,  f Aou  MoH  Mighty :  ko  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of 
sttle  I     Impart,  in  addition  to  their  Deredjtary  valour,  that  coufidancs  o( 
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success  which  springs  from  thy  presence  I  Poar  into  their  hearts  the  spirit 
of  departed  heroes !  Inspire  them  with  thine  own  ;  and  while  led  hy  thine 
handy  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold  in 
ererj  valley  and  m  every  plain,  what  thy  prophet  beheld  by  the  same 
illumination — chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  !  Then  shall  the  strong  man 
be  a$  UfWf  and  the  maker  of  U  as  a  spark  ;  and  they  shall  both  bum  together ^ 
and  none  shall  quench  them" 

In  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  there  are 
several  soaring  passages.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
striking : — 

"  What,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge  such  a  thought,  what 
would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost  soul  ?  vVliere  shall  we  find  the 
tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  snch  a  spectacle  ?  or,  could  wo  realise  the  calamity  in 
all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration  and  concern  would  be  deemed 
equal  to  the  occasion  f  Would  it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  his  light,  and 
the  moon  her  brightness ;  to  cover  the  ocean  with  mourning,  and  the  heavens 
vrith  sackcloth  f  or  were  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  to  become  animated  and 
▼ocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  tlecp,  or  a  cry  too 
piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude  and  extent  oi  such  a  catastrophe ! " 

Another  of  his  most  celebrated  flights  occurs  in  the  magnificent 
sermon  on  *  The  Glory  of  God  in  Concealing.' 

Pathos, — ^We  remarked  that  Jeremy  Taylor  describes  the  miser- 
ies of  human  life  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  preacher  of  morality. 
Hall  was  opposed  to  this  on  principle.  He  thought  that  the 
preacher  should  endeavour  not  so  much  to  be  tender  and  touch- 
ing, as  to  stir  his  hearers  to  virtuous  action.  He  distinguishes 
clearly  the  pathetic  and  the  practical  treatment  of  distress: — 

"There  are  kinds  of  distress  founded  on  the  passions,  which,  if  not 
applauded,  are  at  least  admired  in  their  excess,  as  implying  a  peculiar 
rennement  of  sensibility  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  Embellished  by 
taste,  and  wrought  by  the  magic  of  genius  into  innumerable  forms,  they 
turn  grief  into  a  luxury,  and  draw  from  Uie  eyes  of  millions  delicious  tears. 
.  .  .  Nor  can  I  reckon  it  among  the  improvements  of  the  present  age, 
'  that,  by  the  multiplication  of  works  of  fiction,  the  attention  is  diverted 
from  scenes  of  real  to  those  of  ima^nary  distress  ;  from  the  distress  which 
demands  relief,  to  that  which  admits  of  embellishment :  in  consequence  of 
which  the  understanding  is  enervated,  the  heart  is  corrupted,  and  those  feel- 
ings which  were  designea  to  stimulate  to  active  benevolence  are  employed  in 
nourishing  a  sickly  sensibility.  .  .  .  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  diffusing  a  warmer  colouring  over  the  visions  of  fancy,  sensibility  is  often 
a  source  of  exquisite  pleasures  to  others,  if  not  to  the  possessor,  yet  it  should 
never  be  confounded  with  benevolence.  ...  A  good  man  may  have 
nothing  of  it ;  a  bad  man  may  have  it  in  abundance." 

Wherever,  therefore,  Hall  describes  scenes  of  misery,  he  does  so 
in  such  a  way  as  to  "  stimulate  to  active  benevolence,' '  and  makes 
no  attempt  to  diffuse  over  them  the  warmer  colouring  that  "  draws 
from  the  eyes  of  millions  delicious  tears."  His  well-known  picture 
of  the  horrors  of  war  is  an  exampla 

Besides,  his  genius  inclined  much  more  to  sublimity  than  to 
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pathos,  In  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  ChATlott«,  from 
which  we  have  already  given  a  quotation,  he  passes  lightly  over  i 
the  afTecting  aspects  of  death,  dilates  In  maguificent  strains  on 
Etich  collateral  themes  as  the  grandeurs  of  eteroity,  and  exhihibs 
"the  uncertainty  of  human  prospects,  and  the  instability  ol 
earthly  distinctions,"  as  considerations  to  "  check  our  presuin|v 
tion,  and  appal  our  hearts" 

And  again,  for  purposes  of  pathos,  his  diction  is  loo  Latinised  ; 
languEtge  can  hardly  be  touching  unless  it  is  simple.  His  frequent 
use  of  controversial  forms  is  peculiarly  jarring,  when  the  theme  is 
of  a  tender  nature.  Take  for  example  bis  '  Reflections  on  the  In- 
evitable Lot  of  Human  Lifa'  He  Iwzins  io  a  determined  tone, 
as  if  he  meant  to  overbear  a  very  obstinate  opponent — "  Thrrt  ii 
nol/iinf)  betUr  atahlighed  by  Tmivrrgal  ci}gervalion,  than  that  the 
condition  of  man  upon  earth  is  less  or  more  an  afflicted  condition : 
'  Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'  "  Throng 
out  the  sermon  the  melancholy  train  of  reflection  is  harshly  broken 
by  these  disputatious  turns  of  expression.  Thus — "If  ve  are 
tempted  to  repine  at  seeing  others  in  peace  and  proeperity,  wUle 
we  are  harassed  and  distressed,  vf  /■•rm  a  »wtf  inii'li^j^iiaU  and 
premature  jndipnfnt.  Their  period  of  trial  will  arrive,"  Ac.  In 
expressing  the  pathos  of  pious  confidence  he  introduces  the  same 
fatal  intellectual  hardness.  The  efiect  of  the  following  passage  is 
destroyed  by  the  two  clauses  marked  in  italics — a  chiUing  limita- 
tion, and  a  no  less  lowering  comparison  i — - 

"Tbftt  tlie  Lord  reignn,  u  one  of  tboRe  truths  which  lie  at  the  very  bw* 
of  piet;  ;  nor  is  there  any  mare  consolins.  It  fills  the  heart,  imder  a  right 
imjmtnan  of  it,  with  a  cheerfui  hope  and  unruffled  trunquillity,  amidst  the 
changes  and  trials  of  life,  which  ice  shall  look  for  in  vain  /nmi  any  oOur 
quarttr. " 


KINDS  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Permiadon, — Hall's  Latinised  diction  and  argumentative  forms 
were  against  his  popularity  as  a  preacher.  How  it  came  about 
that  he  was  poptilar  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  is  explained  by 
John  Foster  i — 

"  There  was  a  remission  of  strict  connection  of  thoaght  towards  the  con- 
cliiaion,  where  he  threw  liimself  loose  into  a  atrain  of  daclam&tion,  always 
earnest,  and  often  fervid.  This  was  of  great  effect  in  aecaring  a  degree  of 
favour  with  many,  to  whom  so  intellectual  a  preacher  would  not  otherwiM 
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• 
have  been  acceptable ;  it  was  this  that  reconciled  persons  of  simple  pie^ 
and  little  cultivated  understanding.     Many  who  might  follow  him  with 
▼eiy  imperfect  api)rehenaion  and  satisfaction  through  the  preceding  parts, 
could  reiekon  on  being  warmly  interested  at  the  end. ' 

On  the  whole,  however,  his  was  not  a  style  of  preaching  that 
was  likely  to  have  much  practical  effect  on  the  conduct  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  much  too  general  both  in  his  exaltation  of 
virtue  and  in  his  denunciation  of  vice.  John  Foster  relates  that 
after  a  sermon  on  the  sin  and  absurdity  of  covetousness,  one  of 
the  hearers  observed  to  another — **An  admirable  sermon — yet 
why  was  such  a  sermon  preached  ?  For  probably  not  one  person 
in  the  congregation,  though  it  is  not  wanting  in  examples  of 
the  vice  in  question,  would  take  the  discourse  as  at  all  applicable 
to  himself."  "Too  many  of  the  attendants,"  says  Foster,  "wit- 
nessed some  of  the  brightest  displays  rather  with  the  feeling  of 
looking  at  a  fine  picture  than  of  being  confronted  by  a  faithful 
mirror ;  and  went  away  equally  pleased  with  a  preacher  that  was 
80  admirable,  and  with  themselves  for  having  the  intelligence  and 
taste  to  admire  him.'' 

"It  appeared  a  serious  defect  in  Mr  Hall's  preaching,  that  he  practically 
took  on  nim  too  little  of  this  responsibility  of  distinguishing  degrees  of 
Christian  virtue.  In  temporary  oblivion  of  the  rule  that  theoretic  (iescrip- 
tion  should  keep  existing  fact  so  much  in  view  that  a  right  adjustment  may 
be  made  between  them,  he  would  ex]>atiate  in  eloquent  latitude  on  the 
Christian  character,  bright  and  '  full-orbed '  in  all  its  perfections,  of  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  victory  over  temptation,  elevate<i  devotion,  assimilation 
to  tne  divine  image,  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  triumphant  faith,  expansive 
charity,  sanctity  of  life  ;  without  an  intimation,  at  the  time  or  afterward, 
that  all  this,  so  sublime  if  it  were  realised,  so  obligatory  as  the  attainment 
toward  whicli  a  Christian  should  be,  at  whatever  distance,  aspiring,  is  yet 
unhappily  to  be  subjected,  on  behalf  of  our  poor  nature,  to  a  cautious  dis- 
cussion of  modifications  and  degrees  ;  es])ecially  when  the  anxious  question 
comes  to  be,  fFhcU  deficiencies  prove  a  man  to  he  no  Christian  f  " 
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THEOLOGY. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  Evangelical  movement 
inaugurated  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  among  the  lower  classes, 
began  to  make  itself  powerfully  felt  in  higher  circles.  One  of  its 
chief  leaders  was  Oharles  Simeon  (1759-1836),  appointed  vicar  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Cambridge  in  1782.  Simeon  was,  in  the  face 
of  very  bitter  opposition,  an  energetic  preacher  of  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  a  generous  patron  of  pious  young  men,  such  as 
Henry  Martin  and  Henry  Kirke  White.  He  bore  the  chief  part 
in  originating  the  missionary  schemes  of  the  English  Church. 
His  'Horse  Homileticse'  (complete  in  21  vols.,  1832)  is  a  repre- 
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sentative  esposition  of  evangelical  views. — Another  I'upiMuutt- 
tive  work  of  this  school  of  religious  tbougbt,  of  a  mc»«  tN^Mlar 
character,  la  WSlIjerforce's  'Practical  Clmatiaiiity,'  pubUaliMl  bj 
the  great  agitator  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Tnde  id  1797; 
This  work  has  gone  through  fifty  editions  in  England  and  Amoicai 
and  haa  been  translated  into  several  European  languages. 

To  the  same  school  belonged  the  brothers  Milner,  ~ JoB6li 
Milner  (1744-1797),  vicar  of  HuU.  and  Isaac  Uilner  (1751-18110), 
Senior  Wrangler,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  and  Dean  of  Cw- 
liale, — two  sturdy-minded  natives  ot  Yorkshire,  who  raised  them- 
seivea  from  humble  life.  The  '  History  of  the  Church '  was  be^nn 
by  the  elder  brother  in  1794,  and  finished  by  the  younger  in  iSii. 
iBaac  Milner  ia  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  converting  Wiib»' 
force  to  evangehcal  piety,  and  he  was  an  honotired  member  of  the 
society  that  we  have  already  mentioned  as  infiuencing  the  yoiitb 
of  Macaulay. 

With  these  may  he  linked,  as  an  Evangelical  of  a  different  tyjie, 
John  Foster  {1770-1S43),  a  Baptist  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Robert 
HaU's,  known  in  generaJ  literature  as  a  writer  of  essays.  Fottcr 
was  far  from  having  Hall's  reputation  as  a  preacher :  fae  mi  a 
reserved  kind  of  man,  and  his  ]mwer  lay  more  exclusively  wilt 
the  pen.  The  best  known  of  his  essays,  which  have  pasaed  tlirou;;!! 
many  editions,  is  one  "On  Decision  of  Character."  He  cultivated 
originality  both  in  thought  and  in  eipressioD.  His  command  of 
language  and  illustration  is  copious,  but  his  style  has  a  want  of 
flow,  an  air  of  labour.  He  repeats  an  idea  again  and  again,  but 
the  successive  repetitions  do  not,  like  the  vaiied  expression  of 
Chalmers,  make  the  meaning  more  and  more  luminous ;  they 
often  burden  rather  than  illuminate  the  general  reader,  and  the; 
strike  the  critic  as  a  laboured  exercise  m  the  accumulation  oi 
synonyms  and  similitudes. 

We  may  place  in  another  group  the  divines  that  engaged  deeply 
in  politics.  Chief  among  these  (excluding  Bishop  Hotsley,'  who 
remained  during  the  first  half  of  this  peri^  the  Jupiter  of  Con- 
servative Churchmen)  stands  Dr  Samuel  Fair  (1747-1825X  knoini 
in  his  day  as  the  Whig  Samuel  Johnson,  but  by  the  present  gen-  ' 
eration  hardly  distinguished  from  the  founder  of  "  Parr's  Life 
Pills."  Parr  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability,  and  the  oblivion 
that  has  overtaken  his  name  is  due  to  his  having  left  no  great 
work  on  any  great  subject  Hia  fame  rested  upon  two  accom- 
plishments, both  perishable  foundations, — Latin  scholarship  and 
powers  of  conversation.  His  pre-eminence  in  Latin  compoeiliion 
was  universally  acknowledged  :  although  a  Whig,  he  was  selected 
to  write  the  epitaphs  of  Johnson  and  of  Burke.  Hii  powers  of 
conversation  are  attested  by  evidence  equally  unequivocal :  al- 
though he  held  uo  higher  station  than  the  curacy  of  Hathm,  he 
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s  received  at  the  tables  of  the  Whig  nobility,  and  corresponded 
;h  "  nearly  one-half  of  our  British  peerage,  and  select  members 
the  royal  family/'  His  talents  secured  this  admission  to  high 
)  in  spite  of  a  rude  dogmatic  manner,  a  homely  person,  and 
(entricity  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Besides  this  indirect  evidence 
his  social  acceptability,  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  Johnson, 
lom  the  lesser  Samuel  imitated  in  the  rudeness  of  his  manner — 
lir,"  he  said  to  Langton,  **  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having  asked 
>  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
d  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.''  With  all  this  it  is 
ange  that  Parr  never  received  the  coveted  distinction  of  a 
ihopric  :  the  explanation  probably  is  that  his  chief  patron.  Fox, 
)d  just  as  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and  that  his  other  friends 
high  circles  were  not  so  indulgent  to  Ids  arrogant  eccentricities 
i  classical  licence  of  personal  invectiva  His  style], was  grandilo- 
ent  to  an  extravagant  extrema  De  Quincey  speaks  of  *'his 
riodic  sentences,  with  their  ample  volume  of  sound  and  self- 
rolving  rhythmus ; "  and  of  **  his  artful  antithesis,  and  solemn 
d-libration  of  cadences."  And  Sydney  Smith,  who  reviewed  his 
pital  Sermon '  in  the  first  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
uucterises  the  style  as  follows:  '^The  Doctor  is  never  simple 
d  natural  for  a  single  instant  Everything  smells  of  the  rheto- 
ian.  He  never  appecurs  to  forget  himself,  or  to  be  hurried  by  his 
3Ject  into  obvious  language.  Every  expression  seems  to  be  the 
•tdt  of  artifice  and  intention ;  and  as  to  the  worthy  dedicatees, 
)  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  unless  the  sermon  be  done  into 
\glish  by  a  person  of  honour,  they  may  perhaps  be  flattered  by 
)  Doctor's  politeness,  but  they  can  never  be  much  edified  by  his 
laning.  Dr  Parr  seems  to  think  that  eloquence  consists  not  in 
exuberance  of  beautiful  images — not  in  simple  and  sublime 
iceptions — not  in  the  language  of  the  passions ;  but  in  a  studi- 
3  arrangement  of  sonorotut,  exotic,  and  sesquipedal  words." 
Another  clergyman  and  politician,  more  successful  in  the  world 
in  Parr,  was  Richard  Watson  (1737-1816),  successively  Second 
rangier  at  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Professor  of 
vinity,  and  Bishop  of  Llandaffl  In  politics  he  was  a  moderate 
dig ;  he  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  at 
3  outset,  but  in  1798  he  issued  *  An  Address  to  the  People  of 
eat  Britain,  warning  them  of  the  danger  which  the  French 
ivolution  taught  them.'  He  also  wrote  *  An  Apology  for  Chris- 
nity,'  in  reply  to  Gibbon ;  and  *  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,'  in 
)ly  to  Paina  His  own  orthodoxy  was  suspected.  He  was  an 
ceedingly  ambitious  man,  and  although  more  than  once  in  his 
3  he  received  undeserved  promotion,  yet  in  his  autobiography  he 
indignant  that  the  Whigs  did  not  prefer  him  to  a  more  lucrative 
X, — ^Watson's  anti-revolutionary  address  was  fiercely  commented 
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on  by  OUbert  Wakefield  a7SS-1801),  the  son  of  an  Englisb  rtietia, 

who  took  orders  in  the  Clmrcb,  but  left  it  from  cuoscteulioin 
acrujiles.  He  was  a  very  scholarly  mao,  and  published  &  tai» 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  'An  Inquiry  conceming  the 
Person  of  Christ.'  An  eameat  creature,  of  sensitive  excitabh 
temperament,  he  felt  warmly,  and  gave  fearless  expression  to  iat 
convictions.  He  was  proaecuwd  for  his  reply  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  He  survived  hiB  imprison- 
ment only  a  few  months. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Iii  this  generation  the  philoaoi)hy  of  Reid  was  n])held  by  Dnctld 
Stewart  (1753-1828X  I*rofessor  of  Mathematics,  and  sub»eqaentlT, 
from  1785  to  1810,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  Edinbur^ 
He  propounded  little  that  was  original  in  philosophy ;  his  opinioiB 
were  for  the  most  part  modifications  of  Keid  ;  but  as  an  expoaitaf 
of  I'hiloBOphical  doctrines,  bis  reputation  stands  deaenredly  hi^ 
Most  of  his  works  vrere  composed  after  his  retirement  front  th> 
Chair  of  Philosophy  in  1810.  A  remark  is  someitimee  madA  tSat 
his  hejst  works  were  his  pupils  ;  the  plain  pai-aphrase  of  which  is 
that  he  was  a  person  of  Htatcly  nianncrs  and  polished  oratory,  and 
— a  rare  thing  then  for  a,  man  in  his  [losition — a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  that  several  scions  of  the  Whig  nobility  were  placed  in  Edifl- 
burgh  under  his  care.  Along  with  a  fine  presence,  Stewart  poB- 
sessed  great  natural  eloquence.  James  Mill  used  to  declare  th*t 
though  he  had  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  some  of  their  most  ad- 
mired speeches,  he  never  heard  anything  nearly  so  eloquent  as 
some  of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Stewart  While  his  account  oE 
Mind  coincides  in  the  main  with  Reid's,  the  statement  and  illos- 
tration  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  arguments  on  points  of  dispute, 
are  his  own.  He  is  the  most  ornate  and  elegant  of  our  philosophi- 
cal  writers.  His  summaries  of  philosophical  systems  are  some- 
times praised  as  being  especially  perspicuous  and  interesting.  His 
manner  as  a  controversialist  is  peculiarly  agreeable  when  taken 
in  contrast  to  the  hard-hitting  and  o|)en  ridicule  of  such  contro- 
versialists as  Priestley  :  Stewart's  copious  lubricated  eloquence  is 
much  better  fitted  to  conciliate  opponents  and  win  assent. 

Thomas  Brown  (1T78-1820)  was  appointed  colleague  to  Stewart 
in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  in  1810,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  till  his  death  in  1820.  Brown  is  an  often-quoted  case 
of  precocious  genius  :  he  composed  and  published  '  Observations 
on  Darwin's  Zoonomia'  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  band  of  young  men  that  originated  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  he  wrote  a  paper  on  Kant  in  tiie  second 
number ;  but  he  took  offence  and  seceded  before  the  Beriew  wu 
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months  old.  In  1805  he  published  an  'Inquiry  into  the 
)n  of  Cause  and  Effect'  During  the  ten  years  of  his  pro- 
Ekte,  he  published  several  poems,  which  possessed  little  origi- 
irit,  and  soon  relapsed  into  the  province  of  the  antiquarian, 
philosophy,  Brown  agreed  with  Reid  and  Stewart  in  ascrib- 
intuitive  origin  to  certain  beliefs,  and  differed  from  them  in 
ninor  points  of  nice  distinction  relating  to  external  percep- 
He  was  a  very  popular  lecturer  :  he  was  more  sentimental 
Itewart,  his  style  was  more  florid,  and  his  criticism  of  his 
Bssors  was  acrimonious  and  racy,  not  to  say  flippant 
most  influential  and  original  philosopher  of  this  generation 
^remy  Bentham  (1748-1832),  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
rudence,  and  the  first  to  make  a  thorough  application  of  the 
)le  of  Utility  to  practical  affairs.  The  son  of  a  London 
>r,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  to  Oxford,  and 
o  the  law;  but,  cherishing  a  strong  repugnance  to  legal 
,  he  refrained  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  lived 
i  of  a  studious  recluse. 

character  and  writings  are  very  impartially  discussed  in  a 
lown  essay  by  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  (*  Dissertations,'  vol.  L) 
ham  has  been  in  this  age  and  country  the  great  questioner 
igs  established.  It  is  by  tlie  influence  of  the  modes  of 
it  with  which  his  writings  inoculated  a  considerable  number 
king  men,  that  the  yoke  of  authority  has  been  broken,  and 
3rable  opinions,  formerly  received  on  tradition  as  incontest- 
re  put  upon  their  defence,  and  required  to  give  an  account 
nselves."  He  "  carried  the  war  of  criticism  and  of  refuta- 
le  conflict  with  falsehood  and  absurdity,  into  the  field  of 
al  abuses."  Nor  was  he  merely  a  negative,  destructive,  or 
sive  philosopher.  His  mind  was  eminently  positive,  con- 
ve,  synthetic.  He  never  pulled  down  without  building  up. 
ihowing  that  an  institution  was  inconsistent  with  his  funda- 
principles,  he  always  suggested  a  substitute  that  was  con- 
therewith.  His  method  of  procedure  was  more  important 
[is  results.  His  method  "may  be  shortly  described  as  the 
i  of  detail ;  of  treating  wholes  by  separating  them  into  their 
abstractions  by  resolving  them  into  things, — classes  and 
lities  by  distinguishing  them  into  the  individuals  of  which 
:e  made  up ;  and  breaking  every  question  into  pieces  before 
>ting  to  solve  it"  The  method  was  not  by  any  means 
tely  original ;  but  "  whatever  originality  there  was  in  the 
1,  in  the  subjects  he  applied  it  to,  and  in  the  rigidity  with 
he  adhered  to  it,  there  was  the  greatest"  Again,  "  the 
lities  of  his  philosophy  itself  have  little  or  no  novelty.  To 
>  any  to  the  doctrine  that  general  utility  is  the  foundation 
»lity,  would  imply  great  ignorance  of  the  history  of  philo- 
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sophy,  of  general  literature,  and  of  Bentham's  own  writiof^    He 
derived  tbe  idea,  as  he  uays  himself,  from  Helvetius ;  and  it  «w 
the  doctrine,  iio  les»,  of  the  religioia  ]>hilo»o[ib(irs  of  th&t  a^, 
jjrior  to  Eeid  and  Beattia"     Aa  regards  the  rcaults,  those  achieved     ( 
m  the  field  of  Ethics  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  aa  those  acbjev^ 
ill  the  field  of  Jurisprudence.     ITha  value  of  Benthatn'a  lalxtun  in     I 
Jurisprudence  ia  univerally  aoinitted.     Even  his  aomewltat  en-    J 
friendly  critic  Macaulay  aaya,  with  characteristic  sweep,  that  iw  J 
"found  jurisprudence  a  gibberi^   and  left  it  a  science."]     la  1 
Ethics  his  conclusiona  are  marred  by  the  peculiaritie-t  of  hi»  own    ^ 
(■haract«r.      "Bentham's  conteini't,  then,  of  all  other  schonl>  □! 
thinkers,  hut  determination  to  create  a  philosophy  wholly  out  of 
the  iDateriaia  fumiahed  by  his  own  mind,  and  by  niinda  like  bin 
own,  was  his  first  disqualification  a.<i  a  philuaopher.     His  second 
wan  the  incompleteness  of  his  own  mind  aa  a  rcpreaentfltife  of  _ 
univeraal  human  nature.     In  many  of  the  moet  natural  and  alrna)^  J 
est  feelings  of  hiuuan  nature  he  i^  no  sympathy ;  from  umny  of  I 
its  graver  experiencea  he  waa  altogether  cut  off;"  and  be  «nfl 
deficient  in  the  power  by  which  one  human  being  enleis  into  tlwl 
mind  and  circumstances  of  another.     "  His  knowledge  of  tmnwiW 
nature  ia  wholly  empirical ;  and  the  em)>iricism  of  one  who  IrU^ 
had  httje  experience.      He  Iiaii  neitlicr  internal   es]i«iiente  nor 
external;  the  ijuiet,  even  tenor  of  his  life,  iind  hia  healthiness  of 
mind,  conspired  to  ctclnde  him  from  Iwtli.     He  never  knew  jiroa- 
perity  and  adversity,  [tassion  nor  satiety.      He  never  bad  even 
the  experiences  which  sickness  gives ;  he  lived  from  childhood  to 
the  age  of  eighty-five  in  boyish  health.     He  knew  no  dejection,  no 
heaviness  of  heart.     He  was  a  boy  to  the  la-it.     .     .     ,     Other 
ages  and  other  nations  were  a  blank  to  him  for  purposes  of  in- 
structioa     He  meaaured  them  but  by  one  standard  ;  their  know- 
ledge of  facts,  and  their  capability  to  take  correct  views  of  utiht j, 
and  merge  all  other  objects  in  it" — His  style  is  much  better  in 
his  early  writings  than  in  his  later.     Hia  '  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment,' published  anonymously,  was  so  well  written  that  it  w»s 
attributed  to  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  style  at  the  tima 
Even  in  the  most  involved  of  his  later  writings  we  meet  with  many 
happy  turns  of  eipression,  and  with  imagery  "  quaint  and  humor- 
ous, or  bold,  forcible,  and  intensa"     His  great  fault  is  intricacy. 
The  origin  of  this  is  well  explained  by  Mr  MiU :  "from  the  same 
principle  in  Bentham  came  the  intricate  and  involved  style,  which 
makes  his  later  writings  books  for  the  student  only,  not  the  gen- 
eral reader.     It  was  from  his  perpetually  aiming  at  impracticable 
precision.     Nearly  all  his  earlier,  and  many  parts  of  his  later 
writings,  are  models,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  lij^t,  play- 
ful, and  popular  style  :  a  Benthamiana  might  be  made  of  paasagea 
worthy  of  Addison  or  GoldsmitL     But  in  his  later  years  and  more 
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advanced  studies,  he  fell  into  a  Latin  or  German  structure  of  sen- 
tence, foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language.  He  could 
not  bear,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  the  reader's  ease,  to  say,  as 
ordinary  men  are  content  to  do,  a  little  more  than  the  truth  in  one 
sentence,  and  correct  it  in  the  next  The  whole  of  the  qualifying 
remarks  which  he  intended  to  make,  he  insisted  upon  embedding 
as  parentheses  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence  itself.  And 
thus,  the  sense  being  so  long  suspended,  and  attention  being  re- 
quired to  the  accessory  ideas  before  the  principal  idea  had  been 
properly  seized,  it  became  difficult,  without  some  practice,  to  make 
out  the  train  of  thought" 

With  Bentham,  Mr  Mill  ranks  as  the  other  great  "seminal  mind'' 
of  England  in  that  generation  the  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Ooleridge 
(1772-1834).  Bentham' s  leading  purpose  was  to  provide  good  sub- 
stitutes for  the  bad  side  in  existing  institutions.  Coleridge  in- 
sisted rather  upon  the  good  side,  and  the  propriety  of  making  the 
most  of  tluvt.  Coleridge  was  also  the  first  great  English  champion 
of  German  transcendental  philosoi)hy.  It  was  princijyally  through 
conversation  that  he  exercised  his  influence.  To  some  extent, 
also,  he  disseminated  his  opinions  in  print,  although  he  was  too 
confirmed  an  opium-eater  to  be  a  persistent  worker.  In  1796  he 
issued  nine  numbers  of  a  Radical  weekly  paper,  called  *  The 
Watchman  ; '  in  1809-10  twenty-seven  nimibers  of  the  '  Friend,'- - 
an  unfinished  project  designed  to  convey  a  consistent  body  of 
opinions  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Politics;  in  181 6  *The 
Statesman's  Manual,  or  the  Bible  the  best  Guide  to  Political  Skill 
and  Foresight,  a  Lay  Sermon;'  in  181 7  *  A  Second  Lay  Sermon,' 
"on  the  existing  distresses  and  discontents  ;"  in  181 7  *Biographia 
Literaria,'  a  history  of  the  development  of  his  own  opinions ; '  in 
1825  *Aids  to  Keflection.'  His  prose  style  is  copious,  and  has 
something  of  the  soft  melody  of  his  verse. 

To  this  period  belong  also  two  well-known  names  in  Political 
Economy,  the  Bev.  T.  B!  Malthus  (1766-1836)  and  David  Bicardo 
(1772-1823).  Malthus's  celebrated  work  on  *  Population  '  appeared 
in  1798.  Ricardo's  *  Political  Economy'  was  published  in  181 7. 
Both  are  moderately  perspicuous  writers,  but  neither  of  them  pos- 
sessed any  special  gift  of  style. 

Archibald  Alison  (1757-1839),  son  of  an  Edinburgh  magis- 
trate, educated  at  Glasgow  and  at  Oxford,  latterly  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  Edinburgh,  is  known  in  letters  as  the  father  of 
the  historian.  Sir  Archibald,  and  as  the  author  of  an  *  Essay  on 
Taste,'  published  in  1790,  and  in  181 1  commended  and  adopted 
in  its  leading  positions  by  the  critical  potentate,  Francis  Jeffrey. 
Alison  denied  that  there  is  any  intrinsic  pleasure  either  in 
sound,  in  colour,  or  in  form.  He  resolved  the  emotions  of  8ul> 
limity  and  beauty  into  associations  with  primitive  sensibilities. 
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Tlie  'Essay'  is  written  in  a  very  readable  style  foi  a  worit  of 
alwtruae  analysis. 

Another  literary  man  of  this  gBneration,  beat  known  throng 
hia  flon,  in  Isaac  Disraeli  (1766-1848),  author  of  'Curioaitin 
of  Literature,'  'Literary  Miscellanies,"  'Quarrels  of  Autbors,' 
'  Calamities  of  Authors,'  Ac  Hia  '  Literary  Charaeter,'  an  at- , 
tempt  to  analyse  the  conetituente  of  literary  geniaa,  waa  i 
favourite  with  Byron.  In  the  writings  of  the  elder  Oiaraeli »» 
meet  with  occasional  touches  of  the  felicity  of  expreasion  m. 
conspicuous  in  his  more  distin^i-ihed  son. 


The  most  considerahle  history  publbUed  in  the  early  part  of 
this  i)eriod  was  Jlittord's  '  History  of  Greece.'  William  Uitfoid 
(1744-1827)  was  the  son  of  an  English  proprietor  near  Southamp-j 
ton,  served  with  Gibbon  as  an  officer  in  the  Hampshire  lutliti^ 
and  sat  for  many  year*  in  Parliament  Hia  History  appeared  in 
successive  volumes  at  long  intervals  between  1784  and  1818.  Tbt, 
writer  was  a  stanch  Conservative,  and  part  of  the  success  of  tbi 
work,  in  those  daya  of  political  apprehension,  was  due  to  the 
ho  made  of  the  proceeding  and  thi?  ilisasters  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics to  point  a  moral  against  democracy.  The  work  was  very 
derisively  reviewed  by  the  young  Whig  Macaulay  in  one  of  his 
first  efforts,  and  it  was  humorously  pronounced  by  the  Conserva- 
tive De  Quincey  to  be  "choleric  in  excess,  and  as  entirely  partial, 
as  nearly  perfect  in  its  injustice,  as  human  infirmity  would  allow." 
Mitford's  style  is  in  general  verbose,  periodic,  and  heavy.  There  , 
is,  however,  a  certain  animation  in  his  narratives  of  striking  events; 
and  his  expre-ssion  sometimes  receives  a  warm  colour  from  the 
strengtii  of  his  feelings  as  a  jmlitical  jiartisan.  He  is  included  by 
De  Quincey  among  "  orthographic  mutineers,"  eccentrics  in  the 
matter  of  spelling. 

The  history  of  Greece  was  written  also  by  Johtt  OilHes  (1747- 
1836),  an  alumnus  of  Glasgow,  and  travelling  tutor  to  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  in  1793  succeeded  Robertson  as  historio- 
grapher-royal for  Scotland,  and  figured  in  the  literary  society  of 
"  Modem  Athens  "  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  His 
'  History  of  Greece '  was  published  in  1 786.  He  published  also 
translations  from  Aristotle,  wrote  upon  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
continued  his  history  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  All  his 
works  have  been  eclipiied,  as  regards  l>oth  matter  and  manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

William  Oobbett  (1762-1S35)  raised  himself,  by  the  force  of  his 
self-educated  literary  powers,  from  the  station  of  a  private  soldier 
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to  a  seat  in  Parliament  He  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he 
did  not  earn  his  own  living.  An  impulsive,  self-willed  lad,  work- 
ing with  his  father,  a  smaJl  farmer  in  Surrey,  he  first  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  go  to  sea;  then  ran  away  to  London  and 
obtained  employment  as  an  attorney's  clerk;  from  that  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  went  abroad  with  his  regiment  Obtain- 
ing his  discharge  after  eight  years'  service,  he  emigrated  to  America 
in  1792,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  political  i^Titer, 
standing  up  with  a  characteristic  love  of  contradiction  against  the 
ruling  democratic  faction.  The  extreme  virulence  of  his  abuse 
soon  made  the  States  too  hot  for  him :  after  two  trials  for  libel 
and  one  conviction,  with  sweeping  damages,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1800,  and  commenced  political  writer  in  London  under  his 
American  nickname  "Peter  Porcupina"  For  a  short  time  he 
wrote  on  the  side  of  the  Conservatives;  but  he  soon  quarrelled 
with  them,  and  became,  what  he  ever  afterwards  continued,  an 
altra-Radi(»d.  His  famous  paper,  *The  Weekly  Political  Regis- 
ter,' was  begun  in  1802,  and  continued  till  his  death.  He  exer- 
cised great  influence  upon  the  working  classes,  and  raised  intense 
hostility  among  those  opposed  to  his  opinions:  he  was  several 
times  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  in  181 7  he  had  to  recross  the 
Atlantic  to  evade  the  pressure  of  a  short-lived  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  he  asserted  to  have  been  passed  for  his  special  annoyance. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Oldham  in  1832,  but  he  lived 
only  three  years  to  enjoy  his  honours,  and  made  no  figure  in  the 
House.  Besides  his  political  writings,  he  composed  a  French 
Grammar  and  an  English  Grammar,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  wrote  *  Rural  Rides'  and  *  Advice  to  Young  Men.'— Cobbett 
has  been  called  "The  Last  of  the  Saxons,"  and  the  designation 
may  be  allowed  if  the  essence  of  the  Saxon  character  is  taken  to 
be  dogged,  impracticable,  unaccommodating  energy,  and  indomi- 
table courage.  Exceedingly  impetuous,  he  needed  only  opiKwition 
to  make  his  most  random  impulses  persistent  He  was  a  man 
destined  to  excite  strong  feelings  wherever  he  went,  troubling  the 
political  world  as  a  strongly-charged  electrical  cloud  troubles  the 
atmosphere.  He  was  a  great  master  of  clear  and  forcible  idio- 
matic English.  His  *  Rural  Rides '  expounds  the  homely  aspects 
of  English  scenery  with  much  picturesqueness  and  graphic  neat- 
ness of  touch.  In  his  ))olitical  diatribes  he  indulged  in  a  licence 
of  invective  and  abuse  almost  incredible  to  newspaper  readers  of 
this  generation,  although  it  was  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
heat  of  his  time. 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  pragmatic  Cobbett  was  the  amiable, 
indolent,  speculative  Sir  James  Maddntosh  (1765-1832).  A 
native  of  Inverness- shire,  he  was  a  student,  along  with  Robert 
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Hall,  at  King'B  College,  Aberdeen;  went  to  Edinbur^i  in  17 
to  qiiaiify  for  the  practice  of  Phyfiic;  and  in  1788  set  out  fJ 
London  with  a  doetor'B  degree,  to  jjush  his  fortunes.  Ho  fftU' 
tn  establish  himself  in  medical  jiraetice,  and  was  obliged  to  d«pi ' 
f(ir  a  livelihood  mainly  on  his  literary  abilities.  He  was  %| 
brought  into  notice  by  hia  '  Viadicis  Oallieffi,'  a  glowing  defsvj 
of  the  French  devolution  against  the  denunciatioDB  of  But)' 
80011  after,  he  abandoned  medicine  for  law,  Eind  wtts  called  to  UJ 
liar  in  T795.  In  1803  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence 
I'l'ltier  against  a  jirosecntion  for  a  li)M!l  on  Bona[iarte.  In  i8c' 
he  was  apjiointed  Recorder  of  Bombay.  After  seven  years 
"sickly  vegetation"  in  India,  he  returned  with  an  imjiaired  co 
stitution  ;  entered  Parliament ;  was  appointed  IVofessor  of  Law 
tlie  Eaet  India  College  at  Haileybury;  wrote  philosophical  di» 
sertations  for  the  '  Encycloptcdia  Britannica,'  and  misceUaneoui 
articles  for  the  'Edinburgh  Review;'  and  remained  for  twenlj 
years  a  very  acceptable  member  of  general  socieQr.  The  greal 
literary  ambition  of  hia  life  was  to  write  the  Hiatorv  of  Eng^ndj 
for  this  he  had  accumulated  many  materials,  but  be  left  only  fl 
fragment  on  the  Causes  of  tlie  Involution  of  16S8.  He  wr,.le 
also  for  '  Lardner's  Cyclopwdia '  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
an  abridgment  of  English  History,  carried  down  as  far  as  ihe 
Reformation.  Mackintosh  was  an  amiable  and  able  man,  humor- 
ously introai>ective  and  tolerant,  fond  of  reading  and  of  society, 
and  an  observant  critic  both  of  books  and  of  men.  Easy,  good- 
humoured  indolence,  aggravated  by  his  residence  in  India,  stood 
between  him  and  durable  reputation.  His  fame,  like  Dr  Parr*^ 
rests  chiefly  on  perishable  traiditions  of  his  conversational  [Kiwer: 
be  had  no  Boawell  to  preserve  sjiecimenK  for  us,  and  we  have  only 
such  rejiorts  as  the  testimony  of  Sydney  Smith — "  His  conversa- 
tion was  more  brilliant  and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human 
being  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with."  His 
.  rank  is  not  high  either  as  a  philosopher  or  as  a  historian  ;  be  was 
naturally  averse  to  vigorous  exertion,  whether  in  reasoning  or  in 
research  ;  his  authority  was  weakened,  as  he  himself  knew  and 
admitted,  by  an  amiable  ]iropensity  to  eulogistic  declamation. 

Miscellaneous  writing  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  establishment  of  the  Reviews  and 
the  Magazines — -namely,  'Edinburgh  Review'  in  1802  ;  'Quarterly 
Review'  in  1808;  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  in  1817;  'LondoB 
Magazine'  in  1820;  and  'Westminster  Review'  in  1823.  We 
give  some  account  of  a  few  of  the  principal  writers  in  our  coQ' 
eluding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


SELECT  WRITERS  OF  THE   EARLY  PART  OF  THIS 

CENTURY. 


THEOLOGY. 

Thomas  Ohalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  (1780-1847),  is  the  most  celebrated 
name  among  the  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  native 
of  Anstruther,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
twelve  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1799.  In  1802  he  was  presented  to  the  charge  of  Kil- 
many  in  Fife.  During  his  college  course,  and  the  first  six  years 
of  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  held  no  serious  views  in  religion ; 
in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  entered  the  Church  in  heartless  scepti- 
cism, simply  as  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood.  His  favourite 
studies  were  scientific  In  the  interval  between  his  obtaining 
licenc^  and  his  coming  of  age,  he  studied  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  moral  philosophy  under  the  Edinburgh  pro- 
fessors of  the  tima  During  the  winter  after  his  presentation  to 
Kilmany,  he  taught  the  mathematical  class  in  the  University  as 
assistant  to  a  superannuated  professor:  during  the  following 
winter,  having  quarrelled  with  the  University  authorities,  he 
set  up  opposition  lectures  in  the  town;  and  not  satisfied  with 
lecturing  in  the  winter  at  St  Andrews,  he  also  lectured  on 
chemistry  to  his  parishioners  at  Kilmany  during  the  Summer. 
He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics at  St  Andrews,  and  subsequently  for  a  similar  post  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  lieutenant  and  chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  Volunteers.  He  published  a  book  on  *The 
Extent  and  Stability  of  the  National  Resources.'  Altogether 
his  life  was  at  this  time  most  laborious  and  eccentric  His 
composition  of  the  article  "Christianity"  for  the  *  Edinburgh 
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Encyclopiedia '  seems  to  have  been  a  tunung-point  in  hia  c 
The  death  of  a  ttiater  in  1808,  and  a.  lingering  illness  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  are  also  meutioned  as  circumstaiiceB  that  hel[ied  to  f 
his  thoughts  more  upon  the  peculiar  work  of  the  ministry.  Fro: 
about  that  time  dates  the  beginning  of  his  fame  aa  a  preeche 
In  1S15  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow.  Dn 
ing  the  eight  yeara  of  hia  ministry  there,  he  acquired  as  a  preachi 
and  a  social  reformer,  a  wider  reputation  than  had  ever  befoi 
attended  the  labours  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotlant 
His  ■  AatronomieaJ  Discouraea'  raised  univefstal  admiration;  ani 
when  he  visited  London,  the  leading  wits  of  the  day,  and  notabl; 
Canning  and  Wilberforce,  "formed  part  of  bis  congregation  wher 
ever  he  preached,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  do 
him  honour  in  aociety."  His  'Commercial  Discourses'  also  hat 
an  enormous  circulation.  As  a  social  reformer  he  was  known  hy 
his  advocacy  of  Malthusianism,  hia  extraordinary  energy  in  organ- 
ising the  voltmtary  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  his 
personal  efforts  to  "  excavate  the  practical  heathenism  of  out  large 
cities."  In  1813  he  was  appointed  Profeasor  of  Moral  Fhiloaophy 
in  St  Andrews;  in  1837  declined  an  offer  of  a  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  University  College,  r^mcion  ;  and  in  1828  accepted 
a  Divinity  Profesaorship  iu  Edinburfjli.  The  first  extra- oflicial 
work  of  his  professorial  life  was  a  continuation  of  japera  on  the 
'  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,'  begun  before  he 
left  Glasgow :  this  was  soon  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  which,  when  published  in 
1832,  were  highly  praised  hy  the  authorities  in  that  subject  He 
also  published  his  lectures  on  Natural  Theology  and  on  Christian 
Evidences,  and  wrote  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  "  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  mental  constitution  of  man.  In  addition 
to  hia  professorial  and  literary  labours,  he  played  a  promineiTt  part 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Church  :  he  was  jiarticularly  distinguished  by 
his  schemes  for  Church  extenaton,  and  by  the  lead  that  he  took  in 
the  controversies  terminating  in  the  Disruption.  He  was  chosen 
by  acclamation  Moderator  of  the  first  Free  Church  Assembly,  and 
spent  his  latter  years  as  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College 
in  Edinburgh.  He  had  no  small  influence  in  raising  and  eetabli^ 
ing  what  is  known  as  the  Suatentation  Fund  Hia  collected  worke 
fill  thirty-four  duodecimo  volumes. 

We  have  mentioned  his  e:(traordinary  fame  as  a  preacher.  His 
appearance  is  described  as  being  by  no  means  prepossessing ;  he 
had  a  hard  voice  and  a  broad  pronunciation ;  his  gestures  were 
uncouth ;  and,  unlike  Robert  Hall,  he  brought  a  written  sermon 
to  the  pulpit,  and  confined  his  eyes  to  the  manuscript  The 
charm  seems  to  have  lain  in  hia  fervid  nervous  energy.  The 
hearers  were  laid  hold  of  by  his  extraordinary  concentrated  em- 
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phasis  and  graphic  expression,  and  brought  almost  mesmerically 
under  his  influenca  As  an  author,  he  is  distinguished  more  for 
his  exposition  of  the  views  of  others  than  for  the  excogitation  of 
anything  profoundly  original  It  may  with  confidence  be  pro- 
nounced that  he  had  a  greater  genius  for  style  than  any  other 
Scotchman  of  this  century  except. Carlyla^  We  cannot  read  a 
page  of  Chalmers  without  feeling  ourselves  in  the  hand  of  a 
master  of  luminous  and  varied  exposition.  Himself  possessing 
the  clearest  grasp  of  his  subject,  he  fully  comprehended  and 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  difficulties  of  the  reader :  he  sought  to 
unfold  his  matter  in  the  most  luminous  sequence,  and  to  make 
sure  that  one  point  was  thoroughly  expounded  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  He  insisted  upon  being  vividly  understood. 
His  habit  of  persistent  repetition,  of  turning  over  each  proposition 
and  presenting  it  in  many  different  shapes,  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  style.  Robert  Hall  is  reported  to  have  dwelt  upon 
this  in  conversation :  "  He  often  reiterates  the  same  thing  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  Even  Burke  himself 
had  not  so  much  of  that  peculiarity.  His  mind  resembles  .  .  . 
a  kaleidoscope.  Every  turn  presents  the  object  in  a  new  and 
beautiful  form ;  but  the  object  presented  is  still  the  same.  .  .  . 
He  may  be  said  to  indulge  in  this  repetition  to  a  faulty  excess. 
His  mind  seems  to  move  on  hinges,  not  on  wheels.  There  is 
incessant  motion,  but  no  progress.  When  he  was  at  Leicester, 
he  preached  a  most  admirable  sermon,  on  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ate repentance ;  but  there  were  only  two  ideas  in  it,  and  on  these 
his  mind  revolved  as  on  a  pivot"  Whether  Chalmers  carries 
repetition  to  excess  is  matter  of  opinion :  in  a  popular  expositor 
excessive  repetition  is  an  error  upon  the  right  side.  It  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  there  is  no  progress  in  his  expositions ;  there  is  pro- 
gress, but  it  is  slow  and  thorough. 

HISTORY. 

In  i8i 7-18  was  published  the  *  History  of  British  India,*  by 
James  Mill  (1773-1836),  celebrated  afterwards  as  a  writer  on 
psychology,  ethics,  and  sociology.  "  An  ampler  title  to  distinction 
in  history  and  philosophy,"  writes  the  late  Mr  Grote,  "  can  seldom 
be  produced  than  that  which  Mr  James  Mill  left  behind  him.  We 
know  no  work  which  surpasses  his  *  History  of  British  India ' 
in  the  main  excellences  attainable  by  historical  writers:  indus- 
trious accumulation,  continued  for  many  years,  of  original  author- 
ities— careful  and  conscientious  criticism  of  their  statements,  and 

1  It  i8  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  these  men  in  their  younger  days 
were  distinpiished  as  mathematicians.  Such  combinations  of  high  scientific 
¥rith  the  highest  literary  aptitude  are  rare. 


time  had  thoiijilita  nf  takiiij; — wont  t<i 
OM,  to  use  .Icffrey'fl  exiiressioii,  a  lite 
editor  of  the  'Literary  Journal,'  a  s 
wrote  for  the  '  Eclectic  Beview,'  the 
other  periodicals.  He  made  the  ace 
thun,  and  for  a  nninber  of  years  he  t 
the  Bommer  in  Bentham'B  country-hoiu 
India '  was  commenced  in  1806.  In  i 
lioation  of  this  work,  he  was  offered 
Examiner  of  CorrMpondence^in  the  In 
ohimatafy  Chief  Examiner,  an  offici 
Under-Beeretaryhip  of  State  for  India 
^>pointm«nt  to  the  India  House  he  0 
pndia  Kitanniea'  the  articles  on  C 
Liber^  of  the  Press,  Prison  Disciplini 
'wid  Edscatioa  He  was  one  of  the  i 
'Westminster  Review,'  which  was  foi 
works  on  more  abstruse  subjects  ar 
Economy,'  1831-33;  'Analysis  of  the 
'Fiagmsnta  on  Mackintosh,'  1835.— 
eminent  powers  of  expression  and  iUi 
riditly  in  bd^ng  him  on  as  a  promu 
pnnciplea  ^s  strength,  however,  lay 
ncOl^:  men  wore  drawn  to  his  boa 
peneteatang  rationality  of  the  matte 
of  the  atylft  The  severity  of  his  st; 
by  a   lurking  cyniciffin  that  on   aei 
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and  its  principal  charms  are  the  severe  charms  of  sententioiLs 
incisiveness  and  occasional  strokes  of  epigrammatic  point  His 
,  *  Encyclopaedia '  essays  have  always  been  exceedingly  popular 
among  hard-headed  people :  they  have  none  of  the  softer  graces 
of  style,  but  they  are  almost  unrivalled  as  efforts  at  the  concise 
application  of  general  principles  to  practical  life ;  and,  in  addition 
to  their  "  pithy "  character,  their  constant  endeavour  to  give  the 
pith  of  the  matter  in  the  briefest  possible  statement,  they  contain 
sharp  stimulating  touches  of  epigram  and  of  cynical  paradox. 
Macaulay's  criticism  that  "his  arguments  are  stated  with  the 
utmost  affectation  of  precision,  his  divisions  are  awfully  formal, 
and  his  style  is  generally  as  dry  as  that  of  Euclid's  elements,*'  is, 
like  too  many  of  Macaulay's  criticisms,  an  extreme  caricature. 
The  main  defect  in  these  essays  is  pointed  out  by  the  author's 
son,  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Geometrical 
method  of  reasoning  in  Politics"  (Logic,  il  471).  The  *  History 
of  British  India '  is  a  perspicuous,  well-arranged  narrative,  written 
nvithout  much  pretence  to  fine  com]K)sition.  As  in  his  essays,  the 
style  is  enlivened  chiefly  by  epigrammatic  turns,  succinct  maxims, 
and  sharp  C3mical  criticisms.  The  value  of  the  work  consists 
mainly  in  its  clear  analysis  of  institutions,  and  its  reviews  of  legal 
and  political  transactions  by  the  light  of  general  principles.^  Con- 
cerning Mill's  other  principal  works  we  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Grote:  "Mr  James  Mill's  *  Elements  of  Political  Economy'  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  appeared,  the  most  logical  and  condensed 
exposition  of  the  entire  science  then  existing.  Lastly,  his  latest 
avowed  production,  the  *  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  is  a  model  of  perspicuous  exposition  of  complex  states  of 
consciousness,  carried  farther  than  by  any  other  author  before  him." 
Henry  Hallam  (1777-1859)  is  the  author  of  three  celebrated 
historical  works.  The  son  of  a  dignitary  of  the  English  Church, 
he  received  his  education -at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  iwssessing  some  private 
fortune,  and  holding  besides  a  Government  sinecure,  he  was  inde- 
pendent of  professional  emolument,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party,  wrote  for  the 
'Edinburgh  Review,'  took  an  active  part  in  the  Anti- slavery 

^  Its  value  was  much  increased  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  annotations  of 
■  Mr  Wilaon,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Oxford,  who  followed  Mill  step  by 
step  over  the  field  with  a  buperior  knowledge  of  Hindu  literature.  It  aupears 
that  Mill,  while  his  work  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  of  extensive  researcli.  was 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Hindus  by  his  antipathy  to  what  he  considered 
the  over-estimate  of  them  formed  by  Sir  William  Jones.  Mr  Wilson  not  only 
corrects  Mill's  errors  in  matters  of  fact,  but  pursues  him  throughout  with  a  sharp 
criticism  of  his  conclusions  reganling  men  and  measures ;  and  while  he  cannot 
be  said  to  show  tlie  same  superiority  in  judgment  that  he  shows  in  scholarship, 
the  caustic  criticising  of  the  critic  forms  an  interesting  by-play  in  the  perusal  of 
the  book.    Mr  Wilson  also  continues  the  history  up  to  ms  own  time. 


for  industrtiiuM  rescftrch  and  digiii 
tioual  Histtiry  is  atoejitLtl  as  tlm  : 
He  had  great  reputatiun  as  a  sell 
Halkm  much  renowned  for  Gre 
wheUier  hia  Introduction  to  the  Li 
Mulnlimu  a  work  for  any  one  man  i 
F^oit  Certainly  his  criticiBms  of 
«zpi«ned  with  elegance,  vill  not  i 
and  too  often  w.^e  evidence  of  ti 
knowledge*  Ornate,  dignified  el 
his  B^le:  for  populur  purposes  il 
Sir  AreUbftU  Alison,  But.,  th 
bom  December  39,  1791,  was  tl 
Aliwn,  Kuthor  of  the  '  Essay  on  1 
birth,  WM  Yicar  of  Kenley  in  Shroi 
Edinbnr^  when  he  was  five  years 
nnivetai^  education  there,  and  bei 
the  Scotch  bar.  He  waa  at  Paris 
befors  a  jutful  of  kings ; "  and  thei 
ing  from  its  first  beginnings  the 
ma  mppoaed  to  have  terminated 
soverngiu.  The  prosecution  of  tb 
aaqsent  years  of  travel  and  study, 
tioni"  the  first  instalment  of  his  'I 
dia  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  i 
in  1S33,  and  the  concluding  volumt 
far  from  being  his  sole  occu]iatioii : 
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In  the  latter  years  of  his  busy  life  he  continued  his  History  to  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852 ;  the  successive  volumes 
appearing  between  1852  and  1859.  ^®  ^^  created  a  baronet  by 
Lord  Derby's  Ministry  in  1852.  His  death  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  May  1867. — Sir  Archibald  was  in  politics  an  extreme  Con8er\'a- 
tive :  he  remained  an  uncompromising  opponent  to  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  and  he  never  ceased  to  represent  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  as  inaugurating  an  era  of  disorganisation  and  decay.  Two 
of  his  opinions  in  particular  have  been  subjected  to  much  criticism : 
one  that  crime  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  merely 
intellectual  education  —  a  doctrine  inculcated  also  by  Auguste 
Cbmte,  and  which  presents  a  considerable  field  for  casuistry ;  and 
the  other  relating  to  the  amount  of  harm  done  to  British  com- 
mercial interests  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  His  peculiar  views  are  strongly 
enounced  in  the  later  continuation  of  his  History.  But,  as  is 
admitted  by  the  sharpest  critics  of  this  work,  his  Toryism  and  his 
crotchets  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  fairness  and  candour 
of  his  narrative,  or  with  his  estimates  of  political  opjMDnents.  The 
*  Edinburgh  Review  *  credits  him  with  "  an  entire  freedom  from  all 
mean  and  petty  jealousies  or  rancorous  sentiments  towards  his 
antagonists ; ''  and  affirms  that  **he  has  a  generous  and  hearty 
appreciation  of  all  merit  which  he  perceives,  and  can  bestow 
praise  in  no  stinted  measure  even  on  those  most  opposed  to  him," 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  supremely 
difficult  task  of  writing  contemporary  history,  Sir  Archibald  dis- 
played the  greatest  industry  in  collecting  materials  for  his  work ; 
all  agree  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  researches. 
Very  little  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  accuracy  of  his  facts, 
as  regards  either  omission  or  positive  error — less  than  has  l>een 
taken  in  the  case  of  Macaulay's  *  History  of  England ; '  adverse 
critics  have  confined  themselves  principally  to  his  opinions.  His 
style  has  been  exposed  to  considerable  animadversions :  gram- 
marians have  cited  from  his  pages  numerous  violations  of  grammar, 
and  the  *  Edinburgh  Review*  charges  him  with  verbosity,  and  with 
excessive  pomp  in  the  enunciation  of  his  general  reflections.  These, 
however,  are  faults  that  occur  chiefly  to  the  critic  and  the  cynic ; 
and  the  critics  of  Sir  Archibald's  style  do  not  appear  to  have 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  extraordinary  world-wide  ix)pularity 
of  the  worL  The  *  History  of  Euroj)e,'  widely  circulated  at  home, 
has  been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  also  into 
Arabic  and  Hindustani :  in  a  work  designed  for  general  reading, 
«uch  popularity  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  excellence,  unless  good 
reasons  can  be  assigned  to  the  contrary.  The  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  events  narrated,  absorbing  as  that  undoubtedly  was,  and  the 
author's  industrious  accuracy,  great  as  that  was,  do  not  constitute 


tliiiufsh  he  (kals  with  hifrlily  coiiii< 
interactuHi  of  stvural  ilitfLTi'tit  jiow 
Htreams  of  events  lucidly  distinct,  a 
perplexity  to  their  joint  conclasion, 
peraliarly  elaborate  and  luminous. 
that  "  if  the  art  of  engaging  the  reac 
it  by  tiie  vigwir,  spirit,  and  vivacit; 
mmt,  man;  popular  and  man;  greai 
ority  of  this  kind  to  Sir  ArchiWd  A 


8lT  WOliun  BunUton,  Bart.  (1' 
^mortar  of  a  priori  philosophy  in  t! 
W,  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
He  was  tJie  lineal  representative  and 
oi  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  leader  < 
Dnunclo^  His  father  died  when  h( 
caved  his  schoolmg  partly  at  home, 
Qlasgow,  and  partly  at  private  sch 
through  the  curriculum  of  Arts  in  G 
Edinburgh  in  the  study  of  medicu 
make  his  profeeaion.  In  1807  he  wet 
on  the  Snell  Foundation.  'Diere  he 
of  mental  philosophy,  and  in  the  I 
knowledge  of  an  unusual  (though  cur 
list  of  books,  and  was  passed  with  th 
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By  this  time,  through  articles  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view/ and  subsequently  reprinted  under  the  title  of  *  Dissertations 
and  Discussions  in  Philosophy/  he  had  obtained  European  reputa- 
tion as  a  philosopher.  In  1844  his  health  was  much  shattered  by 
an  attack  of  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which,  while  it  left  his  mind 
uninjured,  permanently  disabled  the  side  affected,  impairing  his 
eyesight  and  his  speech,  and  leaving  him  with  an  imperfect  use  of 
his  right  arm  and  right  leg.  **  He  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
illness  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  studies, 
and  he  continued  the  work  of  reading  and  thinking  with  but  slight 
interruptions  till  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  May  1856.  The 
editing  of  Held,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  interruptions, 
was  resumed.  The  work  was  finally  published — though  without 
being  completed — in  November  1846.  The  supplementary  disser- 
tations D*  *  and  D*  *  *  had  been  written  before  his  illness."  His 
class  lectures  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics  were  published  after  his 
death,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  the  late  Dean  Mansel  and  Pro- 
fessor Veitch,  his  pupils. — In  his  youth  Hamilton  was  a  very 
handsome,  athletic  man.  He  is  described  by  Carlyle  as  having 
**  a  fine  firm  figure  of  middle  height ;  one  of  the  finest  cheerfully- 
serious  human  faces,  of  square,  solid,  and  yet  rather  aquiline  type ; 
and  a  pair  of  the  beautifullcst  kindly -beaming  hazel  eyes,  well 
open,  and  every  now  and  then  with  a  lambency  of  smiling  fire  in 
them,  which  I  always  remember  as  if  with  trust  and  gratitude." 
"  He  was  finely  social  and  human  in  these  walks  or  interviews. 
His  talk  was  forcible,  copious,  discursive,  careless  rather  than 
otherwise ;  and  on  abstruse  topics,  I  observed,  was  apt  to  become 
embroiled  and  revelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and  elucidative  than 
with  a  little  deliberation  he  could  have  made  it  ...  By 
lucid  questioning  you  could  get  lucidity  from  him  on  any  toj)ic." 
In  company  he  had  no  pretensions  to  shine  as  a  talker,  and  list- 
ened quietly  without  showing  any  disjx)sition  to  strike  in,  unless 
he  had  a  special  interest  in  the  subject,  when  he  became  animated 
and  fluent  "  He  did  not  accommodate  himself  to  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  company  ;  but  rather  took  delight  in  running  atilt 
against  them  in  a  good-humoured  way.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
stating  and  defending  some  paradox  or  startling  opinion  (of  which 
he  would  perhaps  afterwards  make  a  joke),  not  because  it  exactly 
represented  his  own  opinion,  but  sometimes  merely  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  and  more  frequently  with  the  wish  to  uphold  the  un- 
popular side  of  a  question  under  discussion."  ^  "  The  prevailing 
opinion  on  a  subject,  when  strongly  put,  had  a  tendency  to  arouse 
in  him  a  feeling  of  opposition."  "  As  in  intellect  he  was  critical, 
so  in  ten^)erament  he  was  strongly  polemical,  even  finding  a  cer 
tain  enjoyment  in  conflict  for  its  own  sake."      "His  views  on 

1  Mr  Veitch's  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  142. 
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University  mattera  brought  him  pretty  frequently  into  sharp  coHi- 
sioii  with  some  of  his  colleagues.  For  with  all  his  lovablenaw, 
even  tendemeaa  of  nature,  Hamilton  was  yet  a  man  of  reeoSuie 
will,  and  high  and  Bomewhat  uncompromisinK  temper."  From  the 
time  of  his  estraordiiiarj  examination  at  Oxforo,  hia  eniditioa 
and  encyclopedic  reading  becam.e  a  subject  of  wonder  and  exagger 
ated  rumour.  He  i<oems  to  have  had  something  of  the  same  book- 
devouring  turn  AS  Johnson.  Johnson  is  described  as  "  tearing  out 
the  heart "  of  a  book,  and  Sir  William,  in  a  coarser  modification 
of  tho  phrase,  as  "tearing  out  the  entrails" — «xpre«sions  thai 
point  to  the  same  habit  of  glancing  at  the  table  of  contents,  tliu 
index,  or  the  marginal  anuotations,  and  reading  only  what  ooe 
haii]ieii8  to  be  interested  in.  The  two  men  agreed  further  in 
combining  with  this  literary  epicureanism  (or  rather  gluttony)  a 
reluctance  to  compose;  but  Hamilton,  who  had  a  decided  mocl^i- 
cal  turn,  preserved  the  results  of  his  reading  in  an  elaborately 
iugeiiiouB  commonplac&book,'  whereas  Johnson  left  what  he  reed 
to  the  chances  of  resuscitation  by  his  powerful  memory.  Of  Iat« 
years  both  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  Hamilton's  schol&rdl^ 
have  been  questioned,  but  with  all  deductions  he  still  rama&B 
what  be  was  repre«ented  to  De  Quincey  as  being — "  a  monster  of 
erudition." — We  do  iint  here  altuijqit  any  outline  ot  bis  |ihila*i>- 
phy ;  and  his  philosophical  abilities  are  still  matter  of  dispute. — 
As  regards  style,  he  had,  with  hia  prodigious  memory,  a  fine  com- 
mand of  language ;  his  command  of  the  language  of  controversy, 
es])ecially  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  "putting  down"  an  an- 
tagonist, is  at  least  as  good  as  his  command  of  the  language  of 
philosophical  cKi^sition.  In  both  operations  be  is  masterly.  He 
had  a  taste  for  antithesis  and  pithy  compression.  He  was  abo 
notably  studious  of  method,  of  good  arrangement ;  more,  appar- 
ently, from  a  love  of  mechanical  symmetry,  than  from  any  lively 
sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  the  reader. 

UISCELLANEOUa 

Francis  Jelbej  (1773-1850),  the  chief  of  the  originators  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  was  the  son  of  a  depute-clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Edinburgh 
High  School.  He  pursued  university  studies  partly  at  Glasgow, 
[wrtly  at  Oxford,  and  partly  at  Edinburgh,  ciercising  himself  all 
the  while  voluminously  in  English  composition.  At  Oxford  he 
remained  only  nine  months,  and  left  with  a  smse  of  relief,  finding 
the  routine  subjects  of  study  very  uncongenial  He  was  called  to 
the  Edinburgh  bar  in  1 794.  Entertaining  the  then  unpopular  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whig  party,  his  career  was  for  several  years  the  re- 
'  Hr  Veitch's  Uamoir  of  Sir  WiUiam  Uunilton,  p.  386. 
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verse  of  prosperous,  and  more  than  once  he  had  serious  thoughts 
of  abandoning  the  profession.  The  establishment  of  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review'  in  1802  was  the  making  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 
"  Without  patronage,  without  name,  under  the  tutelage  of  no 
great  man;  propounding  heresies  of  all  sorts  against  the  ruling 
fancies  of  the  day,  whether  political,  poetical,  or  social;  by  sheer 
vigour  of  mind,  resolution  of  purpose,  and  an  unexampled  com- 
bination of  mental  qualities — five  or  six  young  men  in  our  some- 
what provincial  metropolis  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  to 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  intellect  of  Europe  did 
homage."  The  sociable  and  clear-sighted  Jeffrey  was  admirably 
fitted  to  keep  together  and  direct  the  energies  of  this  fortuitous 
concourse  of  unemployed  talent  His  fame  grew  with  the  fame 
of  the  worL  He  rose  rapidly  to  a  first-rate  position  at  the  bar. 
His  election  to  the  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University  in  1820  was 
a  proof  of  the  general  admiration  of  his  powers.  His  election  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1829  was  a  proof  that  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  among  his  brother  lawyers.  From 
1830,  for  about  three  years  and  a  half,  he  held  ofiice  in  the  Whig 
Ministry  as  Lord  Advocate.  In  1833  ^®  ^^  appointed  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  lived  in  the  quiet  discharge 
of  his  judicial  duties  and  the  pleasant  society  of  "Modem  Athens" 
until  his  seventy-seventh  year,  when  he  died,  after  a  brief  illness, 
on  the  26th  of  January  1850.^ — Jeffrey  was  a  dark,  wiry,  little 
creature,  with  small  mobile  features,  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
remarkably  long,  narrow  head.  His  voice  was  high-pitched,  his 
speech  somewhat  mincing,  and  his  movements  exceedingly  ani- 
mated. "  Jeffrey's  manner,"  wrote  his  friend  Homer,  "  almost 
irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the  idea  of  levity  and  super- 
ficial talents."  His  appearance,  however,  did  not  do  him  justice. 
"  He  has  indeed  a  very  sportive  and  playful  fancy,  but  it  is  accom- 
l>anied  with  an  extensive  and  varied  information,  with  a  readiness 

'  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  connection  with  the  'Edinburgh 
Review  : '  "  I  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Review  in  Oc- 
tober i8oa,  and  sent  my  last  contribution  to  it  in  October  1840  !  It  ia  a  long 
period  to  have  persevered  in  well— or  in  ill  doing !  But  1  was  by  no  means 
equally  alert  in  the  service  during  all  the  intermediate  time.  I  was  sole  editor 
fVom  1803  till  late  in  1829 ;  and  during  that  period  was  no  doubt  a  large  and 
regular  contributor.  In  that  last  year,  however,  1  received  the  j^reat  honour  of 
being  elected,  by  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  to  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates ;  when  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting 
that  the  official  head  of  a  great  Law  Corporation  should  continue  to  be  the  con- 
ductor of  what  might  be  fairly  enough  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a  party 
joomal ;  and  I  consequently  withdrew  at  once  and  altogether  from  the  manage- 
ment. ...  I  wrote  nothing  for  it  for  a  consideraole  time  subsequent  to 
i8m  ;  and  during  the  whole  fourteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  have  sent  in 
all  out  four  papers  to  that  work,  none  of  them  on  political  subjects.  I  ceased 
in  reality  to  oe  a  contributor  in  1829." — Pr^ace  to  the  collected  edition  qf  hie 
ecntributione  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review*  1843. 

2L 


.. ,..  iu»  uHii.     lie  wiv-i  an  altectii 

to  Ilia  friurid'<,  and  uiii'Otilrolkbly  foi 
imssaf^ea  that  lie  adinireii  iit  Worthvs 
tenderness.  He  loved  natural  scene 
justice  to  Wordsworth's  more  striking 
too  much  attached  to  "  the  busy  ha 
raptuTOB  of  a  genuine  nature-worshi 
worth's  minute  descriptions  intolera 
chiefly  failed  to  understand,  and  wha 
the  meditations  natural  to  a  recluse,  t 
dien  and  of  country  personages  to  a  di 
ing  with  their  conyentional  place  in 
constaotly  accusing  Wordsworth  of  cli 
monplaces  with  unintelligible  verbiage 
with  vulgarity.  A  similar  narrowneu 
down  the  law  without  a  suaplciou  that ' 
constituted  from  himself,  appears  in  hi 
self  defective  in  tbe  feeling  for  colour, 
■enes  any  intrinsic  beauty,  and  is  utb 
statements  of  artists  and  connoisseurs,  e 
and  jargon.  His  style  is  forcible  and 
tence  to  finished  or  degaut  structure. 
overflowing;  his  |K)wera  of  amplifical 
times  ran  away  with  him  ;  "  hu  men 
peored  to  range  the  dictionary  from  J 
self-denial  to  spare  his  readers  the  re 
himself."  His  collected  works  give  bui 
nees  of  his  ridicule :  he  n-fn'oA  tn  -" 
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Salisbury  Plain.  In  1 797,  being  appointed  travelling  tutor «to  the 
son  of  the  parish  squire,  he  set  out  with  his  pupil  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Weimar,  but  was  forced  by  the  political  storm  then  raging 
on  the  Continent  to  put  into  EdinburgL  Here  he  found  a  conge- 
nial group  of  aspiring  young  men,  most  of  them  fortuneless  like 
himself,  and  linked  together  by  agreement  in  unpopular  political 
views :  among  these,  some  four  or  five  years  after  his  arrival,  he 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  quarterly  periodical  as  a  vent  for  their 
opinions  and  their  ambition,  and  himself  took  a  leading  part  in 
writing  and  in  choosing  articles  for  the  first  number  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review.'  He  contributed  to  this  periodical  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  until  he  became  a  digijitary  of  the  Church ;  and  his 
strong  sense  and  wit  are  justly  credited  with  a  large  share  of  its 
popularity.  In  1804-5-6  he  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  Very  slender  recognition  was  given  to  his 
powers  and  his  connection  with  the  rising  Whig  Review :  although 
his  political  friends  were  then  in  office,  he  had  to  accept  the  small 
living  of  Foxton-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire ;  and  even  it  was  obtained 
with  some  difficulty.  There  he  remained  for  twenty-two  years. 
In  1828  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  Conservative,  to 
the  canonry  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  from  that  time  ceased  to 
write  for  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'  Through  the  influence  of  the 
same  nobleman  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  Foxton  for  the  living 
of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton.  All  that  his  Whig  friends  did  for 
him  was  to  make  him  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's :  this  pioce  of  promo- 
tion he  received  in  1831.  His  case  is  sometimes  mentioned  along 
with  Swift's  as  an  example  of  political  ingratitude ;  the  excuse  for 
not  making  him  a  bishop  was  that  his  writings  were  generally  re- 
garded as  being  inconsistent  with  clerical  decorum.  He  died  on 
the  2  2d  of  February  1845.  ^^^  D©  Quincey,  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  and 
many  other  less  distinguished  contributors  to  periodical  literature, 
he  has  left  no  great  work  as  a  pre-eminent  monument  of  his  genius ; 
his  Peter  Plymley's  "  Letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics,"  which 
appeared  in  1808,  are  his  most  elaborate  efforts  on  any  one  subject, 
and  they  do  not  extend  beyond  fifty  closely-printed  octavo  pages. 
It  is  perhaps  a  vain  regret  to  wish  that  his  powers  had  been  spent 
upon  sustained  compositions  of  greater  length;  he  wrote  briefly 
upon  questions  of  passing  interest  with  extraordinary  immediate 
effect ;  he  influenced  as  well  as  gratified  his  contemporaries ;  and 
now  that  his  objects  have  been  attained  and  the  interest  of  his 
themes  has  been  succeeded  by  other  interests,  the  lovers  of  wit  are 
as  much  entertained  by  his  short  effusions  as  they  would  have  been 
by  more  ambitious  performances. — Both  physically  and  mentally 
Sydney  Smith  belonged  to  the  race  of  giants.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
large  build,  and  of  a  constitution  that  retained  to  his  latest  years 
a  hearty  enjoyment  of  lifa     His  wit  and  great  convivial  powers 


his  rcarh,  lie  wotiI.I  |,r<.lialily  now  b 
vivial  «]iirit  iif  lin]>]iy  maiiury.  lU'j 
hU  style,  li[r  Hayward '  makes  the 
rnODB,  which  are  mostly  free  from  n 
combine  purity  and  correctneaa  wit 
thought  fit  But  his  humorous  writ! 
smoothness,  grace,  rhythm,  and  purit 
at  effect  by  startling  contrasts,  by  th 
images  or  epithets,  or  by  the  use  of  o< 
compounds  of  Ore^  and  Latin  der 
preacher  wiping  his  face  with  his  ( 
'why  this  kolopiexia  on  sacred  occ 
foolish  man  is  '  anserous '  and  '  asinii 
Otmfia  of  barbers,"  &c.  On  these 
would  be  easy  to  insist  too  much ;  t 
pervading  quality  of  his  style.  He  ' 
masters  of  the  ludicrous.  He  has 
passed  aa  a  huniorist,  surpassed  as  a 
tioth  in  his  writings  and  in  private  ! 
been  surpassed  in  the  power  of  ezci 
vate  company  he  seems  to  have  been 
"  there  was  always  plenty  of  bread 
of  his  bnmonr  were  relieved  not  by 
moonlight  beams  of  good  feeling  an 
fuling  buoyancy  of  spirits,  he  could 
clever  nonsense  long  after  men  of 
have  been  exhausted  ;  out  of  the  mi 
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ridicule,  something  that  he  disapproves  of.  He  is  often  humorous, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  the  humour,  but  his  prevailing  purposes  are 
serious.  What  is  more,  he  did  not,  like  the  *  Spectator,'  the  *  Ram- 
bler,' and  the  *  Citizen  of  the  World,'  attack  ignorance,  folly,  bigotry, 
and  vice  with  inoffensive  generality,  directing  his  ridicule  against 
imaginary  types ;  but  he  openly  assailed  and  turned  to  scorn  living 
men,  and  laws,  parties,  and  institutions  that  were  in  actual  exist- 
ence. He  was  far  from  surveying  mankind  with  the  artistic  im- 
partiality of  Groldsmith ;  he  used  his  wit  tmmercif  ully  on  the  side 
of  a  party ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers.  Anti-revolutionary  alarmists,  the  upholders  of  Catholic 
disabilities,  fanatical  Methodists,  Indian  missionaries,  the  abuse  of 
classical  study,  female  education,  public  schools,  the  Game-laws, 
the  Poor-laws,  the  state  of  prisons,  the  cruel  treatment  of  untrieil 
prisoners — these  and  suchlike  were  the  objects  of  his  witty  satire 
and  humorous  derision.  Although  a  good-natured  man,  without  a 
trace  of  the  sourness  and  fierceness  of  Swift,  and  now  recognised  as 
having  used  his  powers  in  the  main  on  the  side  of  good  sense  and 
apod  feeling,  he  was  most  provokingly  and  audaciously  personal 
in  his  strictures.  This  point  must  be  especially  attended  to  in 
an  estimate  of  Sydney  Smith  as  a  master  of  the  ludicrous ;  the 
mere  fact  of  overt  personality  distinguishes  him  from  all  our  great 
humorists  or  satirists  except  Swift,  and  he  is  distinguished  from 
Swift  by  his  greater  heartiness  of  nature.  He  is  too  complacent, 
too  aboundingly  self-s€ktisfied,  too  buoyantly  full  of  spirits,  to  hate 
anybody ;  but  he  burlesques  them,  derides  them,  and  abuses  them 
with  the  most  exasperating  effrontery — in  a  way  that  is  great  fun 
to  the  reader,  but  exquisite  torture  to  the  victim.  For  short  char- 
CM^teristic  specimens  we  may  refer  to  his  review  of  Dr  Langford's 
sermon,  and  his  Letters  on  the  American  Debta 

A  humorist  of  a  much  less  robust  and  boisterous  type  than 
Sydney  Smith,  a  humorist  in  a  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
was  the  author  of  the  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834). 
The  son  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  the  Inner  Temple,  he  was,  along 
with  Coleridge,  a  scholar  on  the  fptrndation  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
went  from  that  to  the  South  Sea  House,  and  in  1792  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  India  House,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-three 
years.  While  his  public  life  was  thus  uneventful,  the  course  of  his 
domestic  life  was  altered  and  saddened  by  a  well-known  tragical 
calamity,  the  result  of  an  outbreak  of  insanity  in  his  only  sister. 
This  took  place  in  1796.  "For  a  time  Mary  was  confined  in  an 
asylum ;  but,  the  fit  passing  off,  she  was  released,  on  her  brother 
giving  a  solemn  undertaking  to  watch  over  her  through  life. 
.  .  .  For  the  sake  of  his  sister,  he  gave  up  the  brighter  pro- 
spects of  life,  .  .  .  abandoning,  it  is  thought,  a  passion  he 
had  conceived  for  a  yotmg  lady  who  is  apparently  alluded  to  in  his 
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Essays  under  the  designation  of  '  Alice  W.'  Tlie  history  of  the 
iiKig  association  between  brother  and  aiater,  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  a  fresh  accession  of  the  fatal  maladj',  is  one  of  the  moet 
touching  things  in  fatt  or  fiction."  Lamb's  fSrst  appearance  as  an 
author  was  in  1797;  in  that  year  he  contributed  some  poems  to 
a  volume  issued  by  Coleridge  and  Lloyd.  In  1798  apjieared  hi.a 
prose  tale  of  '  R<»amond  Gray;'  in  iSoi  hia  tragedy  of  'John 
WoodTil,'  an  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  stylo,  wliich  was  merci- 
lessly ridiculed  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Shortly  afterward." 
he  wrote  a  farce,  which  altto  proved  a  failure.  In  1807  he  puli- 
lished  his  '  Tales  from  Shakapeare,'  written  in  conjunction  with  hi.- 
sister.  He  made  several  contributions  to  Leigh  Hunt's  'Reflector.' 
The  papers  that  established  his  reputation  with  the  public  were 
his  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  which  originally  apiteared  in  the  '  London 
Magazine,'  and  were  reprinted  in  a  collected  form  in  1823,  In 
1825  he  retired  from  his  clerkship  with  a  handsome  pension.  He 
gives  a  very  humorous  account  of  his  sensations  on  thus  obtain- 
ing liberiy  from  the  routine  of  the  desk,  and  of  tlie  nnbappi- 
neas  that  soon  overtook  him  from  his  having  nothing  to  do. 
He  lived  throu>rh  nine  year^  of  his  unea.*y  leisure,  oee.-vsi.mfilly 
writing  verses  and  periodical  articles,  but  adding  little  to  hU 
literary  rqmtation.  His  sister  Mary  survived  till  1847  ;  but 
after  his  death  her  lunacy  returned,  and  she  had  to  be  j)la<'cil 
under  restraint. — Lamb  was  a  very  different  man  from  the  robust, 
hearty,  buoyant  Sydney  Smith;  a  spare,  slender  person,  of  e\- 
tremely  excitable  nervous  temperament,  of  shy  melancholy  air, 
his  humour  not  an  outcome  of  healthy  animal  spirits,  but  a  pro- 
vision of  the  fancy  to  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  constitu- 
tional sources  of  pleasure.  He  had  a  tinge  of  the  insanity  that 
was  developed  in  his  sister ;  a  melancholy  capricious  turn  ;  an 
excitability  that  might  easily  have  been  pushed  beyond  the  liniits 
of  self-control.  Two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  excited  him ;  and, 
once  excited,  he  carried  out  the  most  comical  whims  with  an  utter 
recklessness  of  consequences  and  appearances.  Shy  in  general 
society,  he  was  a  man  of  warm  and  deep  affections,  as  wa* 
evinced  not  only  by  his  lifelong  devotion  to  his  sister,  but  by 
his  excessive  fondnes.^  for  the  company  of  a  few  intimate  friends. 
As  we  often  see  in  an  excitable  nature  not  endow-ed  with  a  con- 
stitution capable  of  sustaining  much  excitement,  he  hated  buslie, 
agitation,  change^all  the  as-sociations  of  vigorous  energy;  his 
feelings  were  all  in  favour  of  quiet  and  repose.  He  loved  things 
that  had  been  passively  abandoned  to  the  operations  of  nature- 
tattered  old  books,  crazy  old  Louses,  old-fashioned  pumps  and 
statues ;  he  disliked  brand  -  new  hooks,  and  execrated  modem 
improvements.  Narrative,  he  said,  teased  him  ;  he  had  little 
concern   in  the  pTOgreaa  ol  ft\e»t&-,  he  loved  to  hang  "/or  lAe 
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thowandth  time  over  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of  his 
strange  contemporaries."  His  sociability  and  his  old  habits  led 
him  to  prefer  the  town  to  the  country,  and  his  whimsical  humour 
to  exaggerate  this  preference  in  the  presence  of  the  Lakers ;  but 
in  the  town  his  favourite  haunts  were  suburban  lanes  and  the 
quiet  gardens  of  the  Temple ;  and  he  had  a  genuine  longing  for 
the  "pretty  pastoral  walks  in  hearty,  homely,  loving  Hertford- 
shira"  Akin  to  his  dislike  of  rigorous  energy,  was  his  fondness 
for  oddities,  for  things  that  were  not  braced  up  by  an  effort  to  a 
conventional  standard,  but  seemed  as  if  they  had  whimsically 
followed  their  own  sweet  will — **  out-of-the-way  humours  and 
opinions — heads  with  some  diverting  twist  in  them" — "things 
quaint,  irregular,  out  of  the  road  of  common  sympathy,"  and 
particularly  the  oddities  of  authorship,  such  as  "the  beiautiful 
obliquities  of  the  Religio  MedicL"  He  liked  the  "artificial 
comedy  "  of  Congreve  and  Wycherly,  as  a  region  "  where  no 
cold  moral  reigns,"  "out  of  which  our  coxcomical  moral  sense 
is  for  a  little  transitory  ease  excluded."  He  wished  people  to 
enjoy  in  imagination  the  comical  invasions  of  strict  morality, 
and  professed  for  himself  that  after  "  an  airing  beyond  the 
diocese  of  the  strict  conscience,"  he  "  came  back  to  his  cage 
and  his  restraint  the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  it"  With 
all  Lamb's  whims  and  oddities,  the  foundations  of  his  being 
were  serious  and  substantial  He  was  a  most  penetrating  ob- 
server and  critic;  his  eye  was  not  easily  diverted  from  the 
heart  of  a  subject  Readers  of  poetry  are  pre-eminently  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  services  in  the  work  of  exhuming  the  old 
dramatic  writers  of  the  Shakspearian  age.  "He  threw,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  more  and  newer  light  upon  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  than  any  other  man ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  his 
positions  have  been  gainsaid." 

Walter  Savage  I^dor  (1775  - 1864),  author  o^  the  poems 
*  Gebir  *  and  *  Count  Julian,*  and  who,  as  Byron  said,  "  culti- 
vated much  private  renown  in  the  shape  of  litin  verses,"  is  by 
some  authorities  placed  in  the  first  rank  among  writers  of  prose. 
His  life  has  recently  been  written  with  great  minuteness  by  Mr 
John  Forster.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  War  (1775),  on  the  30th  January,  the  anniversary  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  L  From  his  youth  up  he  gave  evidence 
of  an  insubordinate  spirit;  he  had  to  quit  Rugby,  and  subse- 
quently Oxford,  in  consequence  of  misdemeanours,  aggravated 
by  dogged  defiance  of  authority.  After  his  rustication  from 
Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1794,  he  declined  his  father's  desire 
that  he  should  choose  a  profession,  by  way  of  having  something 
to  do;  and  being  heir  to  considerable  estates^  prefett^  V^\sl% 
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put  upon  a  yearly  allowance,  with  liberty  to  travel  where  lie 

Eleaflco.  Hia  poum  '  Gebir  '  was  published  in  1797;  it  wa,- 
ighly  praised  by  Southey  in  the  '  Critical  Review,'  but  it  made 
no  impression  on  the  general  public.  As  he  sympathised  with 
the  anti  -  monarchical  enthusiasts  of  the  period,  his  help  ■w&f 
solicited  for  the  current  newspaper  warfare,  and  he  made  several 
contributions  to  jouniala  then  supported  by  Coieridge  and  Southey. 
The  death  of  hia  father  in  1805  made  him  a  wealthy  man,  and  for 
a  year  or  two  thereafter  he  lived  chiefly  at  liath  in  great  splendonr. 
In  1808  he  suddenly  set  out  for  Spain  to  assist  in  the  war  of 
liberation,  but  soon  quarrelled  with  some  of  bis  associates  and 
came  back  again.  Shortly  after  hia  return,  he  sold  his  paternal 
eatatea,  bou^t  Llanthony  in  Monroouthabire,  and  niftirJed  "  a 
pretty  little  girl,  of  whom  ho  seems  literally  to  have  had  no  other 
knowledge  than  that  she  had  more  curls  on  her  head  than  any 
other  girl  in  Batk"  In  1S12  appeared  his  tragedy  of  'Count 
Julian,'  the  legendary  traitor  who  introduced  the  Moors  intu 
ypain.  While  Wilson  was  living  in  supreme  happiness  at  EUeray, 
|}oor  Landor  at  Llanthony  wan  in  a  Tartarean  broil  of  bitter 
quarrels  with  his  tenants  and  his  nejgbbours,  the  final  result  of 
whith  was  hia  departure  from  England  and  hia  settlement  in  Italy 
in  iKiS-  Twenty  ye*irs  ho  rem.iino.l  in  Ilaly,  duriiig  whirh  his 
only  productions  worthy  of  note  were  the  '  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions'  (1824-29)  and  'Pericles  and  Aspasia'  {1835).  Throughout 
this  period  his  factious  temper  involved  him  in  frequent  quarrels 
with  various  Florentine  officials  and  otliera;  and  in  1835  an 
irreconcilable  quarrel  with  his  wife  drove  him  back  to  England. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Bath  for  twenty-one  years,  and  published  in 
1853  'Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,'  a  volume  containing  a  feu- 
more  conversations,  and  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends.  In  1S58 
he  withdrew  from  England  to  escape  an  action  for  libel  raised 
at  the  instance  of  a  lady  be  had  quarrelled  with ;  and  spent  the 
remaining  six  years  of  his  life  in  Italy. — Landor,  as  De  Quincey 
remarks,  is  one  of  those  authors  about  whose  personal  appearanee 
wo  have  a  special  curiosity.  He  ivas,  then,  an  erect,  stout-set 
man,  of  middle  height,  with  a  broad  head  retreating  in  front 
but  very  full  behind,  fair-complex ioned  and  grey-eyed,  wearing  in 
later  years  a  peculiarly  venerable  look  from  his  grey  hairs,  broad 
bald  forehead,  and  erect  carriage.  The  headstrong,  overbearinj;, 
quarrelsome,  ungregarious  side  of  his  character,  is  made  apjiarent 
by  the  briefest  outline  of  his  social  career.  Towards  hia  few  friends 
ho  seems  to  have  been  generous  and  overflo«ingly  affectionate. 
Yet  even  among  friends  admitted  to  his  intimacy  he  was  so 
exacting  and  "touchy,"  that  they  never  knew  the  moment  when 
they  might  strike  against  a  torpedo  that  should  make  an  irre- 
parable breach.      Hia  most  intimate   friendships  were   states  of 
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unstable  equilibrium.  His  prose  writings  are  better  known  than 
his  poetry ;  yet  it  is  probably  his  poetry  that  is  the  most  secure 
basis  of  his  reputation.  His  crowning  excellence  is  sublimity  of 
conception :  the  character  of  Count  Julian  is  his  masterpiece,  and 
it  is  ranked  by  so  sober  a  judge  as  De  Quincey  with  the  Satan 
of  Milton  and  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus.  In  his  '  Imaginary 
Conversations/  as  was  to  be  expected  from  so  wilful  an  egotist, 
dramatic  exhibition  of  character  is  no  part  of  their  excellence. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  profess  to  see  a  great  deal  of  character  in 
some  of  the  dialogues.  But  the  concession  is  made  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  in  many  cases  he  first  wrote  the  opinions  and  then 
looked  about  for  a  passably  consistent  mouthpiece ;  and  in  many 
cases  personages  are  credited  with  opinions  that  they  are  very 
unlikely  to  have  entertained.  The  *  Conversations '  are  interest- 
ing not  from  their  dramatic  propriety  or  significance,  but  as  the 
vehicles  of  Landor's  own  opinions.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
imitate  the  style  of  literary  interlocutors  :  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  GreviUe,  Greville  talks  the 
language  of  Sidney's  *  Arcadia,'  and  Sidney  the  language  of  Walter 
Landor.  In  his  prose  style  two  points  of  excellence  may  be 
singled  out — the  aphoristic  force  iA  his  general  propositions,  and 
the  felicitous  force  of  his  imagery.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  his 
style  has  too  much  force.  In  addition  to  the  vigour  and  occa- 
sional vehemence  of  the  meaning,  the  minute  observer  will  remark 
that  the  words  are  studiously  chosen  for  emphatic  articulation, 
containing  an  imusual  proportion  of  energetic  "  labials,"  a  choice 
doubtless  apt  and  consistent,  but,  like  all  obtrusive  arts,  liable  to 
be  overdone.^ 

William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830),  an  eminent  critic,  bom  at  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  was  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  was 
carefully  educated  by  his  father  with  a  view  to  the  same  pro- 
fession. As  he  grew  up,  his  own  wishes  did  not  ratify  his  father's 
choice,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  permitted  to  change 
the  direction  of  his  studies,  and  to  indulge  an  ambition  of  becom- 
ing a  great  painter.  He  persevered  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
painting  for  several  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  from 
attaining  eminence  only  by  a  too  fastidious  spirit  oi  criticism,  and 
a  despair  of  working  up  to  his  high  ideals.  His  first  literary  effort 
was  a  metaphysical  work  on  the  ^Principles  of  Human  Action,' 

1  Landor  is  the  chief  of  De  Quincey's  "  orthographic  mutineers  "  (De  Quincey 's 
Works,  xiii.  95) :  •*  As  we  are  all  of  us  crazy  when  the  wind  sits  in  some  par- 
ticular quarter,  let  not  Mr  Landor  be  angry  with  me  for  suggesting  that  he  is 
outrageously  crazy  upon  the  one  solitary  subject  of  spelling.  Landor's  views 
about  spelling  and  purity  of  language  in  general  are  to  be  found  in  the  dialogue 
between  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Walter  Landor  in  '  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,' 
and  in  two  *  Imaginary  Conversations '  between  Johnson  and  Home  TookA« 
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puVilifthed  in  1805,  reraarkaWe  as  advocating  the  di»interested  side 
in  liiiman  nature.  From  that  date  he  aubaisted  by  literature. 
He  WTote  an  abridgment  of  Tucker's  '  Light  of  Nature '  in  1807  ; 
compiled  a  selection  of  Parliamentary  spee<:hes,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate,'  in  1808;  and  did  other 
"journey-work"  for  the  booksellers.  In  1813  he  delivered  ai 
the  Itussell  Institution  a  series  of  lectures  on  English  Philosophy: 
a  fact  worth  mention,  tm  sbow-ing  that  for  many  yeara  the  chief 
studies  of  the  future  critic  were  jihilosoithical.  About  this  time 
he  became  connected  with  the  press  as  a  contributor  of  political 
and  theatrical  criticisms.  Home  of  which  were  afterwards  worked 
up  into  the  volumes  '  Political  Essays '  and  '  A  View  of  the  English 
Stage.'  He  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  his 
lectures  at  the  Surrey  Institution  on  the  "English  Poela"  (1S18), 
on  the  "English  CcSnic  Writers"  (18 19),  and  on  the  "Dramatic 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabetn  "  (1821).  About  the  same 
time  ap]>eared  his  '  Chara<^tera  of  Shaksjieare  9  Plays.'  His  other 
principal  works  were — 'Table-Talk,'  1821-aa;  the  'Spirit  of  the 
Age  '  (a  series  of  criticisms  on  conteanporaries,  bitt«rly  condemned 
by  nearly  all  reviewen),  1835  ;  the  'Plain  Speaker,'  a  collection 
of  Essays,  1826  ;  and  his  Inst  and  ^n'eatest  perfomiancp,  '  Tlie  Life 
of  NajHjleon,'  1818-30.  Thuhs  "'^  lii-'^t  f-n  ji.-are^  of  Li^  lif-?  lie 
was  a  fre<juent  contributor  to  various  periodicals — the  '  London 
Magazine,'  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  the  '  New  Monthly,'  and  the 
'Monthly,'  He  died  on  the  iSthof  September  1830. — "In  person 
Mr  Hazlitt  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  handsome  and  eager 
countenance,  worn  by  sickness  and  thought ;  and  dark  hair  which 
had  curled  stiffly  over  the  tenii)le3,  and  was  only  of  late  years 
sprinkled  with  grey.  His  gait  was  slouching  and  awkward,  and 
his  dress  neglected ;  but  when  he  began  to  talk  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  common  man.  In  the  comjany  of  persona  with 
whom  he  was  not  familiar,  his  bashfulness  was  painful ;  but  when 
he  became  entirely  at  ease,  and  entered  on  a  favourite  topic,  no 
one's  conversation  was  ever  more  delightful."  He  was  an  escit- 
able  man,  of  intense  and  vehement  feelings,  nursing  and  indulging 
excitement  to  dangerous  excess.  He  did  not  criticise  in  cold  blood. 
The  reviewers  of  his  own  time  dwelt  upon  his  intense  love  and 
admiration  for  great  authors  as  one  of  his  "noblest"  qualificationii 
for  the  office  of  critic.  "  He  did  not  square  and  measure  out  hi.i 
judgments  by  the  pedantries  of  dry  and  lifeless  propositions — his 
taste  was  not  the  creature  of  schools  and  canons,  it  was  begotten 
of  Enthusiasm  by  Thought"  Critics  who  admired  this  qualifica- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  great  men  of  former  times,  sharply  resented 
its  application  in  the  'Spirit  of  the  Age'  to  the  author's  contem- 
poraries. Enthusiasm  was  then  spoken  of  as  "  bad  taste "  and 
"affectation;"  and  poor  Hazlitt  was  told  the  bitter  truth  that  it 
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was  his  worst  enemy.  His  criticisms  of  his  contemporaries  seem 
to  us  to  be,  taken  all  in  all,  neither  more  nor  less  just  than  his 
criticisms  of  departed  poets,  comic  writers,  and  dramatists.  In  all 
his  criticisms  aUke  he  strikes  us  as  a  man  of  extravagant  sentiment 
and  hyperbolical  expression,  widely  read  in  philosophy  and  in 
general  literature,  a  habitual  and  acute  student  of  human  char- 
acter, more  alive  to  varieties  of  excellence  than  any  of  his  critical 
contemporaries,  excepting  De  Quincey  and  John  Wilson,  and 
more,  perhaps,  than  even  these,  alive  to  what  may  be  called 
varieties  of  mood.  His  judgment  was  liable  to  be  '^  deflected  '' 
by  intemperate  feeling,  generous  or  splenetic.  His  criticisms 
must  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  allowance  on  this  score  before 
we  appreciate  their  substantial  body  of  sound  discernment  He 
often  puts  things  graphically  and  incisively ;  but  his  composition 
strikes  the  general  taste  of  critics  as  wearing  too  much  an  appear- 
ance of  effort,  and  straining  too  much  at  flashing  effects.  ^^  Haz- 
litt,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  was  not  eloquent,  because  he  was  discon- 
tinuous. No  man  can  be  eloquent  whose  thoughts  are  abrupt, 
insulated,  capricious,  and  non-sequacious.  .  .  .  Now  Hazlitt's 
brilliancy  is  seen  chiefly  in  separate  splinterings  of  phrase  or  image 
which  throw  upon  the  eye  a  vitreous  scintillation  for  a  moment, 
but  spread  no  deep  suffusions  of  colour,  and  distribute  no  mtisses 
of  mighty  shadow.  A  flash,  a  solitary  flash,  and  all  is  gone."  De 
Quincey  objects  also  to  Hazlitt's  habit  of  trite  quotation,  of  orna- 
menting his  pages  with  "  tags  of  verse  and  *  cues  *  of  rhyme." 

James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (1784-1859),  journalist,  essay-writer, 
book-compiler,  and  poet,  may  be  placed  with  Hazlitt  as  another 
distinguished  member  of  what  was  derisively  termed  "  The  Cock- 
ney School."  He  was  the  son  of  a  West  Indian  lawyer,  settled  at 
Southgate  in  Middlesex,  and  received  his  schooling  at  Christ's 
Hospital  His  father  published  a  collection  of  his  verses  in  1802, 
under  the  title  of  *  Juvenilia,'  when  he  was  but  eighteen — ^a  col- 
lection which  met  with  a  much  more  favourable  reception  than 
Byron's  *  Hours  of  Idleness,'  published  some  five  years  later. 
Throughout  his  life  his  aspirations  and  pursuits  were  exclusively 
literary.  The  short  trial  that  was  made  of  his  business  abilities 
in  a  law  office,  and  subsequently  in  the  War  Office,  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  interruption.  When  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty  he  made  a  sensation  as  a  dramatic  critic  in  his  brother's 
paper,  the  'News.'  In  1808  he  joined  with  his  brother  in  setting 
up  the  *  Examiner,'  designed  as  a  weekly  organ  for  political  views 
more  advanced  than  were  then  current  in  the  press.  The  attacks 
of  the  *  Examiner '  upon  the  Government  involved  it  in  more  than 
one  prosecution  for  libel ;  and  in  18 13  our  author  was  indicted  for 
certain  sarcastic  comments  on  the  Prince  Regent,  and  suffered  im- 


prison  nient  for  two  years,  glorying  in  his  bonds,  and  declinisg 
several  offers  from  friends  to  pay  his  fine  and  procuro  his  release. 
Ill  iSi6  Lis  'Story  of  Eimini '  presented  him  to  the  jtublic  as  a 
I-oet ;  and  as  he  had,  some  years  before,  in  his  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,' 
rather  captiously  insulted  the  whole  of  that  irrilAble  race,  his  rer- 
forraance  weis  reviewed  and  himself  reviled  with  the  utmost  spirit. 
In  1819-21,  he  published  the  ^  Indicator,'  a  weekly  series  of  eesaj's 
on  the  model  of  the  'Spectator.'  The  most  notorious  event  in  his 
life,  next  to  his  imprisonment  for  a  political  offence,  was  hie  con- 
nection with  Lord  Byron.  He  set  sail  for  Italy  in  iSat  tu  assist 
Byron  and  Shelley  in  establishing  the  '  Liberal,'  a  projected  new 
light  in  matters  social,  jmlitical,  and  religious ;  but  tiie  scheme 
failed  through  want  of  congeniality  among  the  coUaborateura ;  and 
Hunt,  after  his  return  to  England,  published  '  Recollections  of 
Lord  Byron,'  in  which  he  tried  to  exculpate  liimself  at  the  expense 
of  his  friend.  He  returned  to  En^and  in  [825.  For  the  remain- 
ing thirty-four  years  of  hia  life  he  lived  as  a  aian  of  letters  in 
London,  the  fruits  of  hia  pen  being  eked  out  by  occasional  con- 
tributions from  his  friends,  and  ^ter  1847  by  a  OoTeminent 
pension  of  yCioo,  bestowed  by  Lord  John  RussdL  He  projected 
periodicals — the  '  Comjianion'  (shortly  after  his  return,  a  contin- 
uation  of  the  '  Indiciilcir '),  tlie  'Tatler'  {1830-33),  the  ■I.oiiiliin 
Journal'  (1834),  and  wrote  to  periodicals  already  established; 
composed  a  fictitious  autobiography  of  Sir  Ralph  Esuer,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Court  of  Charles  11.  {1832),  a  poem,  '  Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen,'  1839,  and  a  play,  'The  Legend  of  Florence,' 
1840;  and  published  various  compilations,  criticisms,  and  bookn 
of  gossip^'  Imagination  and  Fancy,'  1845 ;  '  Wit  and  Humour,' 
1846;  'Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,'  1846;  'Men,  Women,  and 
Books'  (a  collection  from  his  periodical  essays),  1847  ;  'A  Jar  of 
Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,'  1847;  'The  Town,'  1848;  'Autobio- 
graphy,' 1850;  'The  Religion  of  the  Heart,'  1853;  'The  Old 
Court  Suburb,'  1855.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  August  1859.— He 
is  described  as  a  rather  tall  man,  of  dark  complexion,  with  erect 
carriage,  and  engaging  liveliness  and  suavity  of  addre.'ts.  "His 
hair  was  black  and  shining,  and  slightly  inclined  to  wave ;  his 
head  wa^  high,  his  forehead  straight  and  white,  his  eyes  black  and 
simrkling"  The  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  man  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  typical  John  Bull.  He  was  ruled  by  sentiment  His 
capacities  for  business  were  of  the  poorest  order.  He  had  no  sense 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  would  often  have  been  in  great  distress 
had  not  the  amiability  of  his  character  jirocured  him  relief  from 
the  generosity  of  hb  friends.  As  a  youth  he  was  spoiled  by  the 
praise  of  his  precocity ;  overweeningly  self-complacent,  he  sat  in 
judgment  with  a  patronising  air  upon  his  elders  and  superiors, 
and,  meaning  no  harm  in  the  world,  made  hosts  of  enemies  on 
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every  side.  When  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  unconscious  offen- 
siveness  of  his  behaviour,  he  appeared  in  a  more  amiable  aspect. 
His  *  Autobiography '  is  brimming  with  expressions  of  goodwill  to 
all  mankind,  and  frank  confession  of  youthfid  offences.  His  phil- 
anthropic sentiment  was  overflowing.  Uncle  Toby  was  his  ideal 
— "divine  Uncle  Toby."  "He  who  created  Uncle  Toby  was 
the  wisest  man  since  the  days  of  Shakspeara''  "As  long  as  the 
character  of  Toby  Shandy  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  man,  the 
heart  of  man  is  noble."  In  point  of  style,  his  model  was  Addison. 
In  simplicity  and  felicitous  grace  of  expression  he  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  more  robust  and  careless  vigour  predominant  in 
the  early  days  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  and  'Blackwood.'  He 
particularly  excels  in  graceful  touches  of  humorous  caricatura 

John  Wilson,  "  Christopher  North "  (1786-1854)  was  the  son 
of  a  prosperous  manufacturer  in  Paisley.  When  he  was  six  or 
seven  years  old^  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  minister 
of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Meams,  and  displayed  from  the 
first  his  singular  union  of  muscular  vigour  with  love  of  intel- 
lectual distinction.  Jack  was  anything  but  a  dull  boy;  his  en- 
thusiasm for  angling  and  other  sports,^  and  his  rattling  youthful 
eloquence,  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  quickness  in  book- 
learning.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  at  Oxford. 
At  Glasgow  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  Logic  class ;  and  at 
Oxford,  besides  being  distinguished  as  a  boxer  and  as  the  best  far- 
leaper  of  his  day  in  England,  he  was  said  to  have  passed  for  his 
degree  "the  most  illustrious  examination  within  the  memory  of 
man."  He  left  Oxford  in  1807,  and  soon  after,  having  purchased 
the  beautiful  residence  of  Elleray  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere, 
he  married,  and  lived  there  for  several  years  in  Utopian  health  and 
happiness,  surrounded  by  the  finest  of  scenery,  and  varying  his 
poem-writing  and  halcyon  peace  with  walking  excursions  and  jovial 
visits  from  friends  that,  like  himself,  entered  with  zest  into  the 
hearty  enjojrment  of  Ufa  During  this  period  he  wrote  his  *  Isle 
of  Palms,'  a  beautiful  reflection  of  the  soft  passage  of  his  days.  In 
18 15,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  brought  on  by 
the  misfortunes  of  the  trustee  of  his  father's  property,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  profession,  and  decided  for  the 
Scottish  bar.  He  made  no  effort  to  secure  a  practice.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh. 
The  duties  of  this  Chair  he  discharged  till  1851,  when  he  retired 
upon  a  pension  of  ;;^3oo,  all  the  more  gratifying  as  a  mark  of 
public  respect  that  it  was  bestowed  by  his  political  enemies.  But 
the  most  brilliant  side  of  his  life  was  his  activity  in  connection 
with  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which,  after  a  short  tentative  flight, 

^  See  RecreatioDB  of  Chriatophei  ISoit^u 
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was  in  1817  fairly  started  in  ita  present  character  with  "Chris. 
topher  North  "  aa  its  leading  contributor.  When  Wilaon  gave  up 
hiti  residence  at  EUeraj,  he  was,  wril«8  Profesaor  Ferrier,'  "  after 
sundry  pleasant  overtures  from  Jeffrey,  and  the  composition  of  on« 
eloquent  article  on  '  Childe  Harold '  for  the  '  Edinburgh  Ileview.' 
induced  finally  to  cement  a  perpetual  treaty  with  Sir  Blackwowi. 
and  to  act,  for  months  and  years,  as  the  animating  isoul  of  hia 
celebrated  Magazine,"  It  was  not,  however,  by  a  jump,  or  even 
rapidly,  that  Wilson  attained  to  the  full  command  of  his  powers, 
or  the  Magazine  to  a  lucrative  circulation.  It  was  established  in 
1817  ;  but  it  was  not  untU  1825  that  that  brilliant  succession  of 
articles  from  Wilson's  pen  began  to  appear,  which  brought  fame 
to  him  and  a  sboai  of  subscribers  to  the  MagaKin&  For  the  ten 
following  years  his  industry  never  flagged.  About  1836  it  became 
somewhat  intermittent,  although,  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  tt 
was  atill  powerfully  exerted.  "  Dies  Borealea  "  were  tlie  last  con- 
tributions from  his  pen  to  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.' '  All  his  prose 
writings  made  their  first  appearance  in  '  Maga,'  as  he  delighted  to 
call  the  Magazine ;  after  hia  death  the  principal  of  them  were 
collected  and  published  by  the  Messrs  Blackwood  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  son-in-law  Profesaor  Ferrier, — The  numerous  floating 
traditions  of  "  Christopher  North's  "  commanding  personal  appear- 
ance and  physical  prowess  have  always  made  him  one  of  the  most 
[wpular  of  literary  characters.  The  graceful  dignity  of  his  carriage, 
and  the  length  of  limb  and  peculiar  formation  of  heel  that  gave  hini 
his  extraordinary  superiority  as  a  far-leaper,  are  recorded  with 
characteristic  minuteness  in  De  Quincey's  sketch.  De  Quincey 
also  dwells  uixin  the  popularity  of  his  manners — his  frank,  oi>en 
affability  to  all  comers,  his  "  infinite  gamut "  of  acquaintance  from 
college  "  Don "  to  groom,  ostler,  and  stable-boy.  His  WTitings 
were  no  less  popular  than  his  i>er3on.  As  a  critic  he  did  not  pos- 
sess De  Quincey's  subtle  power  of  entering  into  characters  different 
from  his  own  (in  that  respect  De  Quincey  probably  stood  alone 
among  his  contemporaries);  but  his  symjiathies  were  so  broad  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  their  limits.  His  strong  pleasure  in  natural 
scenery,  the  native  susceptibility  of  his  eye  to  colour  and  form, 
gave  him  a  wider  compass  than  Jeffrey,  and  was  the  secret  of  bis 
enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Wordsworth,  aa  a  corresponding  deficiency 
was  t!ie  secret  of  Jeffrey's  no  less  earnest  depreciation.  When  we 
compare  his  review  of  Mr  Tennyson's  early  poems  with  Lockhart's 

'  In  Mecfcenzie'n  Imperial  Dictioii»ry  of  Biography. 

*  Among  the  enriy  contributors  \a  tbin  Mn(;nziae,  which  [ntroduceil  a  new  era 
io  periodical  writing,  beiiie  the  first  parent  of  all  the  mugazinea  that  now  awini 
the  literary  stream,  were  John  (lihaon  Lockhort.  Captain  Hamilton  (author  of 
'Cyril  Thornton,'  a  brother  of  Sir  Willinra  Hamiltonl,  John  Gnlt  (author  of 
'  Annals  of  the  Pariah'),  Mrs  Hemans,  David  M.  Moir  ("  Delta"),  Sir  Archibald 

Alison,  De  Quincey,  and  otiiM  >iibVV.\ui(iiiii  luiiwg. 
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review  of  the  same  publication  in  the  '  Quarterly,'  we  see  that  this 
nature-interest,  this  additional  ^'bump"  or  bumps,  overbalanced  his 
repugnance  to  the  admixture  of  the  "  Cockney  "  element,  and  the 
pseudo-metaphysical  "drivel,"  that  irreconcilably  offended  his  early 
friend  and  associate.  As  regards  Wilson's  style,  it  has  been  said 
by  Mr  Hallam  that  "his  eloquence  is  like  the  rush  of  mighty 
waters."  He  greatly  admired  Jeremy  Taylor;  and  while,  from 
temperament,  he  does  not  display  the  same  habitual  breathless 
eagerness  in  the  accumulation  of  words,  but  pours  out  his  full 
eloquence  with  less  appearance  of  excitemeilt,  he  often  reminds  us 
of  Taylor's  manner  in  his  way  of  following  out  picturesque  simil- 
itudes^ Comparing  them  upon  one  point  only,  and  disregard- 
ing other  characteristics,  we  should  say  that  of  the  two  Taylor  is 
the  more  rhetorical,  and  Wilson  the  more  eloquent :  Taylor  rather 
accumulates  his  wealth  of  expression  upon  given  themes ;  Wilson 
flows  out  spontaneously  and  often  somewhat  irrelevantly  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  concerning  what  strongly  interested  him  in  real 
life :  Taylor  can  flexibly  bring  his  powers  to  bear  upon  any  sub- 
ject ;  Wilson,  althou^  from  t£e  width  of  his  interests  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  glaringly  obtrusive,  is  copious  only  when  he  happens 
to  strike  a  plentiful  spring  in  his  own  nature.  With  all  Wilson's 
Nimrod  force  and  abounding  animal  spirits,  perhap  his  richest 
and  most  original  vein  of  expression  is  connected  with  his  love  of 
peaceful  beauties  in  natural  scenery.  A  very  hi^  tribute  both 
to  his  judgment  and  to  his  powers  of  illustration  is  paid  by  De 
Quincey  when  he  says  that  from  Wilson's  contributions  to  *  Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  and  more  especially  from  his  meditative  ex- 
aminations of  great  poets  ancient  and  modem,  a  florilegium  might 
be  compiled  of  thoughts  more  profound  and  more  gorgeously 
illustrated  than  exist  elsewhere  in  human  composition. 

John  Oibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  was  editor  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review'  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1826  to  1853. 
The  son  of  a  Scotch  parish  minister  in  Lanarkshire,  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished student  at  Glasgow  College,  and  at  the  close  of  his  cur- 
riculum was  presented  to  one  of  the  Snell  exhibitions  for  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  In  the  final  examination  at  Oxford  in  1813,  he 
took  a  first-class  in  classics.  After  a  visit  to  Germany,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1816. 
Like  several  other  young  lawyers  of  the  same  date,  his  profession  was 
more  literature  than  law.  He  co-operated  with  Wilson  in  the  inau- 
guration of  ' Blackwood's  Magazine'  in  181 7.  He  had  a  principal 
hand  in  the  famous  ' Chaldee  Manuscript'^    Li  181 9  he  published 

^  This  pungent  production  appeared  in  the  seventh  number  of  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  the  first  number  contributed  to  by  WiliOTi  «ii^  \iMd^2A.i^.   \\.  ^^a^ 
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'  Peter's  Lettere  to  Uia  Kinsfolk,'  satirical  sketches  of  Edinburgh  n^en 
of  t))e  time.  In  the  following  year  he  mftrried  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  fitted  up  for  the  rereption  of  the  jouthfal  , 
l»air  the  lillie  cottage  of  Chiefswood,  near  Ahhotsford,  Here  h^ 
jiroduced  in  rapid  succession  hia  '  Metrical  Tranalations  of  SpanialL 
Ballads,'  and  bis  four  novels,  '  Valerius,'  '  Adam  Blair,'  '  Re^al4 
Daltou.'  and  '  Matthew  Wald.'  From  iSz6,  when  he  accepted  ibm 
editorship  of  the  '  Quarterly  Heview,'  be  resided  in  Loudon ;  oaif 
be.'iides  his  editorial  duties  and  his  own  contributions  to  the  pm^ 
odical,  which  were  ugiward?  of  a  hundred  in  number,  he  fouiul 
time  to  write  hia  'Life  of  Bums'  for  'Constable's  Miscellany' 
(1827I,  his  'Life  of  Napoleon'  for  'Murray's  Family  Library' 
(1829),  and  his  greatest  work,  the  'Life  of  Scott,'  the  last  volums 
of  which  appeared  in  i8j8. — Lockhart  was  a  tliin,  dark,  erect 
figure,  proud  and  reser%'ed  in  general  society,  and  regarded  with 
some  fear  on  account  of  his  sarcastic  ways ;  but  among  bis  chosen 
com|)anions,  at  least  in  his  earlier  and  happier  years,  loved  for  hia 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  and  his  irrepressible  flow  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  kindliness  that  was  not  distributed  protniscuoudbv 
made  itself  felt  all  the  more  strongly  within  the  chosen  circla.  Bo 
made  numerous  enemies,  csjiecialty  during  hisi  career  in  Edinburgh, 
by  the  tormenting  fnrce  of  liis  ridirnle.  liy  liis  ingenuity  in  dnvini; 
rusty  nails  into  tlie  most  vulnerable  parts  of  his  victims ;  yet  more 
acts  of  generous  kindness  and  high  integrity  are  recorded  of  hini 
than  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  many  men  of  more  philan- 
thropic professions  and  greater  general  suavity  of  manner.  As 
a  critical  potentate  "  he  was  kind  and  considerate  towards  un- 
pretending merit,  ready  to  recognise  and  welcome  real  talent  in 
friend  or  foe,  and  severe  only  where  presumption  went  hand  in 
hand  with  ignorance."  Much  of  hb  power  as  a  wTiler  depended 
upon  his  penetrating  knowledge  of  character.  The  most  notable 
feature  in  his  novels  and  talcs  is  the  development  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  purpose,  under  the  influence  of  circumstances :  he  loves 
]>articular[y  to  j>lay  upon  natural  mistakes,  and  the  consequences  of 
natural  mistakes,  in  the  interpretation  of  apiiearances.  His  most- 
admired  articles  in  the  'Quarterly'  are  biographical.  Throughout 
his  life  the  study  of  character  seems  to  have  been  his  prevailing 
study :  we  trace  the  natural  bent  towards  it  in  his  boyish  carica- 
tures, and  we  have  the  first  memorable  fruits  of  it  in  '  Peter's 
Letters.'  The  '  Life  of  Burns '  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  power : 
when  we  compare  this  work  with  Dr  Currie's,  we  are  most  forcibly 
struck  with  Lockhart's  skill  in  weaving  out  of  crude  material 
a  coherent  narrative  of  characteristic  incidents.     No  student  of 


written  in  the  ityle  of  the  Old  Testament.     Its  cleier  person uli ties  made  ■ 
UDsntinn  that  it  vraa  withdrawn  fniin  the  lecoud  edition  of  the  uomber. 
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biography  can  afford  to  overlook  Lockhart  Apart  from  his  skill 
in  choosing  significant  circumstances,  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  his  faithfid  adherence  to  reality :  his  biographies  are  remark- 
ably free  from  the  distortions  of  romance  and  hero-worshipi  He 
objected  on  several  grounds  to  the  writing  of  the  lives  of  persons 
recently  deceased;  but  he  held  that  if  ^'contemporaneous  bio- 
graphy,'^  as  he  called  it,  is  to  be  permitted,  the  biographers  should 
be  peculiarly  careful  not  to  make  in  favour  of  the  hero  suppressions 
that  might  do  injustice  to  other  persons  concerned.  It  was  prob- 
ably in  pursuance  of  this  principle  that  he  made  revelations  con- 
cerning Scott  which  extreme  admirers  of  the  poet  would  rather  he 
had  left  unsaid.  Lockhart's  is  not  a  studied,  finished  style,  but  he 
had  a  great  mastery  of  language,  and  is  exceedingly  fresh  and 
varied  in  his  diction.  His  characteristic  qualities  are  keen  incisive 
force,  and  sarcastic  exuberant  wit 
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DIOTIONAET      OP      THE 

tioD  of  ScimtlflCf  TechnicHit  *ivi 
.  DsngOBd  fm  <Jm  in  Scbooll  ud  Col- 
lege!!, ar.J  u  ■  Handj  Book  for  0««nl  RsfBraacc.  B;  the  It«*. 
JAMES  STOBilONTH.  The  Pronancktion  OMsfuHy  nti»<J 
bjtha  RiT.  P.  a,  paELP.M.A.  Fifth  EditioD,  rariaad,  witli 
k  OS*  ud  enlarged  Supplement.     Crown  iio,  pp.  79Sj  7*.  M. 

THE  SCHOOL  BTTHOLOQIOAL  DIOTIONABT  AKD 
WORD-BOOK.  Combining  the  tdiintKgn  of  ui  ordiaai?  Pro- 
nouncing School  DiclioDiry  •nd  an  EtpoologicAl  Spelling-Book. 
CooUinlnR:  The  UictvonBrj— t.iit  of  Prefiies— List  ot  PoBl6le>- 
VocEbuluy  of  Rool-Kordi,  followed  bj  Eogliih  DerivatioM.  By 
thg  Suds.     Fup.  8vo,  fp.  260.     2b. 

THE  H&NDT  SCHOOL  DIOTIONABT.  For  Dm  Id 
BlementuT  Sohoola,  ind  *j  n  Pocket  Kcferenca  DictiooMT.    By 

theSeme.    Pp.  208.    »d. 


THB  DAILT  GLASS -BOOK  OF  BTTH0L00IE8. 
Being  ■  Reprint  of  the  Appendii  to  the  'School  Etymological 
DictuUUTT  and  Word-Book.'    For  Um  in  Schook.     Br  the  Same. 


OPISIONS  OF  TBS  FBSaS. 

ETTaOLOSICAL    ASS    PAONOUHCIHO    DICTIOfiAST. 

"Till*  tHcHoowT  ■■  idmlnbla.  The  elrmologlcal  part  upaelallj  la  food 
Dd  noand.    .   .    .   ne  work  dvaerm  a  place  in  aTary  fri>g"«i*  achool,  whetho- 

"A  good  Dictlonarjta  people  who  do  much  wrltlDg  [a  like  a  Ufa-belt  to 
pfople  who  make  ocean  Toyuea  ;  It  maj,  pnrbapi.  never  be  needed,  bgt  It  la 
alwan  aafeit  to  haTe  one  at  band.  Tbii  nHinradlcllonarr,  thongboneof  tbe 
bonabLeat.  la  one  of  the  moat  geaeraL  For  ordinary  parpoaea  a  very  onSioary 
^^ ... . . ._.  .  -_- y,  iiliaaiMUtD  h«T»  a 
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good  one.  .  .  .  8p«c1al  care  seemf  to  havv  been  bestowed  on  the  fironnn- 
elation  and  etTinological  derlTatlon,  a&d  tbe  *  rooUworde  *  whldi  are  given 
are  most  vakiable  In  helping  to  a  knowledge  of  priuaxy  gigniflcaltona.  All 
tbrougfa  tbe  book  are  evidenoee  of  elaborate  and  conedentloaa  work,  and  anj 
one  who  matters  the  varied  oootenta  of  this  dietionarr  win  not  be  lar  off  the 
attainment  of  the  comDlete  art  of  'writing  the  Bn^dlsh  language  with  pro- 
priety, m  tbe  matter  of  orthogru)hv  at  anj  rate.''~&Mut  NortJmn  Whig. 

**  ▲  ftill  and  complete  etymological  and  ezplanatorr  dictionary  of  the  Bi^liah 
tangnage.  .  .  .  We  have  not  space  to  describe  all  Itaexoellenoea,  or  to  itoint 
ont  in  detaU  how  it  differs  from  othor  lexloons:  bat  wo  cannot  with  instlce 
omit  mentioning  some  of  its  mors  strikins  pecoliaritieB.  In  the  Urst  plaee,  it 
is  comprehensive,  incloding  not  only  aU  the  words  recognised  by  the  best 
aathoritieB^u  sterling  old  &3glish,  bat  all  the  new  coinages  whioh  have  passed 
into  general  circnlatTon,  with  a  fptaX  many  scientiflc  tmns,  and  those  which 
some  onder  tbe  designation  of  sumg.  .  .  .  The  pronondatlon  is  earefolly  and 
?learly  marked  in  accordance  with  the  mnct  approved  modem  nsage^  and  in 
this  respect  the  Dictionary  is  most  valoaUe  ana  thorooffhly  reUable.  As  to  the 
etymology  of  words,  it  is  exhibited  in  a  form  that  Axes  itself  npon  the  memory, 
the  root* words  showing  the  probable  origin,  of  the  English  words,  their  primary 
meaning,  and  their  equivalents  in  other  langoagea.  Ifoch  oaeAd  information 
and  instruction  relative  to  prefixes,  postfixes,  abbreviations,  and  phrases  trom 
the  Latin,  French,  and  other  languages,  4c,  appropriately  follow  the  Diction- 
ary, which  is  throughout  beaatifally  and  most  correctly  pnnted."— CfviiSirvtos 

"  ▲  really  good  and  valuable  dictionary.'*— Jbumol  cfEdMctUUm. 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  express  end  that  in  tbe  strongest  terms  of  com- 
mendation—mv  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  Dictionary.  Coosidering  the  ex- 
teuaive  field  which  it  covers,  it  seems  to  me  a  marvel  of  painstakina  labour  and 
general  accuracy.  With  refl^  to  the  scientiflc  and  tecnnical  words  so  exten- 
sively introduced  into  it,  I  must  say,  that  in  this  respect  I  know  no  Dictionary 
that  BO  satisfactorily  meets  a  real  and  widely  folt  want  in  our  literature  of  re- 
ference. I  have  compared  it  with  the  large  and'  costly  works  of  Latham, 
Wedgwood,  and  others,  and  find  that  in  the  ftilness  of  its  details,  and  the 
clearness  of  its  definitions,  it  holds  its  own  even  against  them.  The  etjrmology 
has  been  treated  throughout  with  much  intelligence,  the  most  distinguiskeU 
authorities,  and  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  philological  science,  havinff  be«n 
laid  under  careAal  contribution.**— /t<dkanl  D.  Oraham,  Ktq.,  AMZith  MtuUt^ 
CcU*g€fiiir  DavghUrt  c/MinitUn  ti/tkt  Chunk  €f  Seotkmd  and  t/  IVq^sson  U» 
tiuSeoMA  DuAvtnUUt, 
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**This  Dictionary,  which  contains  every  word  in  ordinary  use.  is  followed  upby 
aeareftdlv  prepared  list  of  prefixes  and  postfixes,  with  illustrative  exampleB,and 
a  vocabulary  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  root-words,  followed  by  derived  English 
words.  It  will  be  obvious  to  everv  experienced  teacher  that  these  lists  may 
be  madt  available  in  many  ways  for  imparting  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Bmdisb 
language,  and  for  helping  uniortunate  pupils  over  the  terrible  difficulties  of  our 
unsystematic  and  stubborn  orthographv.  We  think  this  volume  wUl  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  pupil's  store  of  books,  and,  if  rishtly  used,  will  brove  a  safe 
and  suggestive  guide  to  a  aound  and  thoroogh  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue.** 
'—Tki  Sdioolmamr. 

**lfr  Btormonth,  in  this  admirable  word-book,  has  provided  the  means  of 
'Carrying  ont  our  principle  in  the  higher  classes,  and  of  correcting  all  the  In- 
exactness and  want  of  completeness  to  whidi  tne  English  student  of  Enlist 
is  liable.  His  book  Isan  etymological  dictionary  curtaUed  and  condensed.  .  . 
Tbe  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  neat  system  of  symbols,  easilj  inaxtcrf'' 
at  the  outset,  and  indsed  prstly  nearly  tpsaJdng  for  thsmssivsa. '  ^Sekool  Board 
CknmiUU, 
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Eighth   Thovwad. 
•f«"  BdlHon.thotoughljreviwlwrf  t.rongbt  down  toUwprBmnttUDn. 
HANOAL    OF    MODEBN     OEOOBAPHT:     Mathainkti- 
o*L,  P8(Blo<ix_  *»!>  Politiuil;  on  •  new  pl«a,  ombreong  •  coro- 
platc  dBVBlopiuwit  of  tba  Riru  Sjitemi  of  Ihe  Globe.      Bf  the 
Rbt.  AliiakdeR  MiCUT,  LLD.,  F.R.O.S.     Scriud  to  date  of 
polilicslion.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  9SS,    7i.  6d. 
Tbia  Toluiue— the  result  of  una;  ytin'  miminittiDg  tpplicitkin— U 
tpectally  ailiipted  (or  tfao  UM  of  Tuch<<n.  A<lr>nc«d  Clanea.  CandldaM 
(or  the  CivU  Service,  koA  profif^lenU  Id  gvoffnph]'  gtitiere]l)r. 

In  this  editinn  the  entira  work  hu  Wui  Riljjecleil  to  uiother 
thorouch  nvisiun.  AU  poUtSckl  chaagea  uo  c&nfully  repreAtntbd  ;  the 
tocul.  IniliutrUl,  and  wminerciB]  otatintiia  of  ali  oooatna  an  broii^l 
down  to  the'  latest  dale* ;  and  Iht  rapid  {iro^ns  of  geographical  dii- 
(lovery  i»  duly  notified.  In  ahort,  no  jaini  haT»  been  ipareJ  to  rendu 
the  work  wholly  rehable  in  every  department. 

Forty  Foirtli  ThoDiimd. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  QEOaR&PHT.  By  tlta  Sum. 
Reviifrd  to  ttu  pnMnt  tiiu«L  Clown  Std,  pp.  SOa  3&. 
The  '  Element*'  r<irm  •  oarefol  ooudenutian  of  tba  'UuBal.'  the 
order  of  arrangement  being  the  aame.  the  Fiver .aystvmii  of  the  globe 
p^ayins-  the  aaiiie  conEpicuons  part,  the  pninnncialion  being  given,  ami 
iliBr.-aultaof  Ihs  iHtwt  cetims  Viiig  unifr,mlT"hibiled.  Jlin'ol""" 
in  now  eitflDlively  !)ilradu4]ed  into  miny  of  the  beat  acbool*  in  the 

Out  Hundred  >i)d  Thirty -Fint  Thontand. 
ODTLINES  OF  HODBBN  QEOOBAPHT.    By  th*  Smu*. 

Raviaed  to  the  preaent  time.  18mo,  pp.  112.  la. 
The**  '  OntliaM '—in  many  '  eapecti  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elemeola'— 
era  carefully  prepared  to  meet  the  want*  of  b^nnera.  The  amngs. 
ninut  IS  the  uune  as  ia  the  Anthor'a  larger  woriu.  Hlnnte  details  an 
avoided,  the  broad  outline*  are  graphically  preaentad,  the  accentua- 
tioa  marked,  and  the  most  recent  chati«e*  In  poUtkal  geognipby  ai' 
hibited. 

Slith  Edition,  Earlsed. 
THE   INTEBUEDIATE  OEOOBAPHT.      Int*ndod  u  ui 

Juivmivdiate  Book  between  th*  Author's  'Outlines  of  Oeography' 

and  '  Blement*  of  Oeognphy.'      By.  the  Same.     New  BdlCioD,  to 

which   ia   appended    an    abridgment  of    'Scriptun    Oaograpby.' 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  22*.     2*. 

Slity-Sinth  rhon«»4id. 
FIRBT  STEPS  IN  QEOQBAPHI.    By  tha  Skma.    BarUed 

to  th>  present  time.    ISmo,  pp.  5S.    Sewed,  M.    In  cloth.  6d.     ' 
QBOGRAPHT  OF   THE   BBITISH    EHFIBB.        By    the 

•'■line      3.1. 

By   tba    Same 
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Aj&Aiud  Addnw  of  ih«  PnaidMit  of  the  Royal  Geoffraphleal  Soeldly. 
—We  must  admin  the  ebilitr  end  peraeTeriog  rMeaieh  with  which  he  hae 
lucceeded  in  imoertlng  to  hu  <  Manoal '  so  mxuSb.  fl^eshneM  ead  oiiginelity. 
In  no  respect  ii  this  chencter  more  apparent  than  in  the  phm  of  arrangement, 
hy  which  the  antiior  oommences  his  description  of  the  pliTsieal  seogntphy  of 
each  tnet  by  a  sketch  of  its  trae  basis  or  geological  stractorei  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  nseral  school-book  in  opening  out  geographical  knowledge. 

Batnrday  Review.— It  oootalns  a  prodigiooi  emy  of  geographical  facte, 
and  will  be  fbund  oseftil  iior  re&rence. 

English  Journal  of  EducatioB.— Of  all  the  Manuals  on  Geography  that 
have  come  under  our  notice,  we  phioe  the  one  wboee  title  is  given  above  in  the 
flmt  rank.  For  ftilness  of  information,  for  knowledge  of  method  in  anange- 
ment,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  details  are  handled,  we  know  of  no  work 
that  can,  in  these  respeeta,  oompete  with  Mr  Maokay'a  ManuaL 

A.  KSTTH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D.,  TJLaB..  F.R.G.S.,  H.M.  Geographer 
for  Scotland,  Author  of  the  '  R<^  Atlas,*  4fee.,  4fee.— There  la  no  work 
of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other  language,  known  to  me,  which  comee  so  near' 
my  id&al  of  perfection  in  a  school-book,  on  the  important  sul^Ject  of  which  it 
treats.  In  arrangement^  etyla^  sdectkm  of  matter,  deamesi,  and  thorough 
accuracy  of  sUtement,  it  is  without  a  rival ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  vast 
amount  of  labour  and  reeearch  you  bestowed  oa  its  produouon,  I  trust  it  will 
be  BO  appreciated  as  to  insure,  oy  an  extensivs  sale,  a  well-merited  reward. 

O.  BICKBRTON,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  Institution.— I  have  been  led  to  form 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Meckay's  '  Manual  of  Geography'  and  *  Elements  of  Oeo> 
grmphy,'  partly  from  a  careftil  examination  of  tluun,  and  partly  from  my  expe- 
rience of  the  latter  as  a  text-book  in  the  KDmavniiH  lysrrroTiov.  One  of 
their  most  valuable  features  is  the  elaborate  Table  of  River-Baaina  and  Towns, 
whidii  ia  given  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  Province  or  Oounty  list,  so  that  a 
good  idea  may  be  obtained  by  the  pupU  or  the  natural  as  well  as  the  political 
relationnhip  of  the  towns  in  each  country.  On  all  matters  connected  with 
Physical  Geography,  Ethnography,  Government,  &&.  the  information  is  ftill. 
accurate,  and  well  digested.  .  They  are  books  that  can  be  strongly  recommended 
to  the^udent  of  geography. 

RICfHARD  D.  GRAHAM,  Enriish  Master,  College  for  Daughters  of 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  SooUaad  and  of  Profeeeors  ia  the  Boottiah 
UniTersitiea.— No  work  with  which  i  am  acquainted  so  amply  folflla  the  con- 
ditions of  a  perfect  text-book  on  the  important  saUeet  of  whioi  It  treats,  as  Dr 
Maekay'a  '  Elements  of  Modem  Geography.'  In  ntlneas  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tails, in  the  soienttflc  grouping  of  fruits,  oombined  with  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  statement.  It  stands  alone,  and  leaves  almost  nothing  to  be  desired  in  th« 
way  of  improvement.  Eminently  fitted,  by  reason  of  tus  exceptional  variety 
and  thoroQtfhness,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  higher  education.  It  is  never 
idthout  a  Qving  Interest,  which  adauu  it  to  the  intelUgenoe  of  ordinary  pupils. 
It  is  not  the  leant  of  its  merits  that  Its  information  Is  abreast  of  all  tne  latest 
developments  In  geograi>htcal  science,  accurately  exhibiting  both  the  recent 
political  and  territorial  changes  in  Europe,  and  the  many  important  results  of 
modem  travel  and  res«areh. 

8pectator.—The  best  Geography  we  have  ever  met  with. 


William  Bhikn-Mct  and  Soil' 
HISTORICAL    READING- BOOKS. 


EPITOME  OF   ALISON'S    HISTOBY  OP  EDKOPE,   for 

THR  DBK  or  SCHIJOLS.         28tli    TliuuiBud.      Post  aio,  H*'   *^- 
7«.  Sd.,  bauod  iu  leather.    Atlu  to  uitto.  7l 

THE  EIGHTEEN    0HBI8TIAN   OEKTHBIES.      By  ths 
Hei.  jAXta  WhWii,  Aolhnt  of  ■  Tho  Hblory  of  Fianca.'    SoToniii 
Edition,  poit  8vo.  mtb  Index.     6a. 
"  Be  guea  at  motlL  apoD  tbe  only  Iniv  (inDclptfl,  and  prodaiKi  m  f^ctorfi  thai 


HISTORY  OF  INDIA:  From  the  Ekrllest  Period  to  the 
Cumt  or  THS  India  CoiirAin'*  GovwtSHKKT,  wrra  *s  Brmiu 
or  SOBOEtliTiEiiT  EvcMTii.  Abridged  from  ths  AotliOT'i  biner 
Work.  Bt  Joan  CM.U  Hambium,  C.8.1,  Cron  Sto,  pp.  US. 
«L  0d.  8«ond  SdltiuB,  trHh  Hap. 
"'TtMnli  aulfDH  HUtwTuf  India,  ud  thilU  UmliBKBy  acUaad  i 

«itlc  wbflD  th«  r^ifftnat  Uir^B-Toltimi  edition  of  tlilt  booli  4j/p4ued  eoine  jrait 

uTtliB  hlHturr,  KQd  Uiii  WM  itU  coDCiUBlao-    ll  iB  k  wUe  »Jnl  •  JuBt  veidiCl.-— 

THE  LIFE  AND  LAB0DB8  OF  TEE  APOSTLE  FADL. 

AContiiiuouiNuTHtiveforScbnoliiDd&jble-ClasMS.  B;CHahle8 
MiouiE,  M.A-  Thicd  Edition,  Reriud  ud  EnlugaiL  Fop. 
8to,  clotb.    Ii. 

.1  elur  uul  D 


ol  Penl'i  lif^'«  mpleU  with  ■plrtV»OiTtiig 
InnielT  veil  Bned  to  ureit  Uie  ■uenElDD  or 

i|[iilnble'tuc.l»ok  for  Glble-clueei.'— ^JVnlioiwI  SditialiBvU  GohMi, 


or  Ihi  gnat  Apoetle.  Tfat  atoiT  oI  FwU'i  lifiL 
iDoldeDU,  ia  lold  Id  a  manner  ennnielT  veil  Dl 
'    jd  puplla,  and  wo  can  wllb  confldenr 


ENGLISH  FBOSE  OOUPOSITION  ;  A  PrutleU  lUnnal 
rott  Oat  a  Schools.  Bj  Jahkb  Cviuib,  H.A.,  PriudMl  of 
Che  Chnrch  of  Sootland  Training  Collage,  Edinbaisb.  iWtj- 
Second  Tboiuand.     li.  Sd. 

vhlcb  oonblna  •qqwI  Uieonr  vlth  Jndldcm*  praeUoa.  Pmosadlaa  nap  bj 
(Imp,  It  adfincaa  from  the  fOnnallon  of  Iba  aborteat  ieatawea  to  tka  eoBpoal- 
tiuD  of  BODplaia  aaBfi,  Um  pnpll  being  arwTwhira  Itanlabad  with  all  neadTnl 
auialaiwa  in  tlie  war  ot  modeta  and  biul*.  Nobody  can  work  thrmgh  nch  ■ 
l>ook  aa  thia  wllhoot  thnron|;hlr  nnderatandinf  tha  ametoie  of  aeiktaaeaa. 
and  aaqulrlnf  ^lUtj  Id  arranffing  and  ncprtaaing  hla  thoughla  apptvprlatelf- 
It  ought  lo  be  eitanalf  elf  uaedl'"—  '■' 


A   MANUAL    OF    ENGLISH    FBOSE     LITEBATURB, 

biographical  and  Critical :  designed  tnalulv  to  aboH  ehai«cteri«tio 
otitjls.     By  W.  MiKTO,  M.A.     Crown  8ro,     10».  W. 


Educational  Works. 


OLASSIOAL    TEXT-BOOKS. 


ADITUS  FAOILIORES :  An  Easy  Latin  OonBiroing  Book, 
with  Complete  Vocabulmry.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Head-Master  of  the  Fettei  College,  Bdlnbnrgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Dabitbll, 
M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Bdinbnrgh, 
and  late  Seholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge. 
Sixth  Edition.    Fcap.  8va    8A.  6d. 

ADITUS  FA0ILI0BB8  OBAEOL     An  Easy  OrMk  Oon- 

struing  Book,  with  Complete  Vooabnlaiy.  By  the  Sami  AUTBona. 
Seoond  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    8s. 

A  P AB ALLEL  SYNTAX.    Graak  and  Lattn  for  Baglnnen, 

with  Exeroiaea  and  a  Greek  Vooabolaiy.  By  the  Ber.  flaBUBT 
W.  SinTD-KTiniBBSLaT,  LL.M.,  Trin.  ColL,  Cambridge;  Head- 
Maater  of  Sonoinghill  House,  Asoot;  Anthor  of  *  Greek  Yecbs  for 
Beginners,'  Ao.    Crown  8to.    8s. 

PBACTIOAL  BUDIMEKTS  OF  THE  LATIN  LAN- 
GUAGE; Or,  Latin  Fobmb  and  Enoubh  Boots.  Comprising 
Aoddenoe,  Vooabolaries,  and  Latin-English,'  English-Latin,  and 
English  Derivative  Exerdaes,  fonning  a  comnlete  First  Latin 
Course,  both  for  English  and  Latin  Classes.  By  Johv  Boas,  M.  A., 
Beotor  of  the  High  School  of  Arbroath.  Seoond  Edition.  Grown 
8to,  pp.  164.    Is.  Cd. 

INTBODUOTION    TO    THE    WBITINO    OF    OBBBK. 

For  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  By  Sir  D.  K.  Samdiobd,  A.M., 
D.C.L.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

BULES  AND  EXEB0I8E8  IN  HOMEBIO  AND  ATTIC 

GREEK ;  to  which  is  added  a  short  System  of  Greek  Prosody. 
By  the  Same.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.    6b.  6d. 

OBEEK  EXTBAOTS,  WITH  NOTES  AND  LEXICON. 

For  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  By  the  Same.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

GERM  ATT    LITEILATinil]. 

A  HANDY  MANDAZi  OF  OEBMAN  LITBBATUBB.    For 

Schools,  dfH  Bervioe  Competitions,  and  UniTtrsi^  Local  Exam- 
inations.   By  M.  F.  BscD.    Fcap.  doth.    8s. 

A  TBEASUBT  OF  THB  BNGLI8H  AND  GBBMAN 

LANGUAGES.  CompUed  £rom  the  best  Authors  and  Lexico- 
graphers  in  both  Languages.  Adapted  to  tiie  Use  of  Schools,  Stu- 
dents, Travellers,  and  Men  of  Business ;  and  forming  a  Oomumion 
to  all  German-English  Dictionaries.  By  Josipb  Cauyiit,  LL.D. 
APh.D.,  ofthelhdverrityof  Gifttingen,  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  7a  6d., 
Dound  in  cloth. 


mUiam  SlackmxMl  auJ  Seai' 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


MAKDAL    OF    ZOOtOOT,  (or  tba    U*«  or  BtadenU. 

Willi  ■  Genanl  Introduclion  on  lli»  Principle!  o(  Zoology.  Bj 
HEBRiALLtTNllNioaoLBO!i.M.D.,  D.Sc., ^L A.,  Pa.II.,  F.n.S.E., 
T.li.S..  Vtoteaot  of  N.tur»l  HUlorj  in  lie  tlnivemil)'  of  St 
Audnwi.  rifU)  EdlUan,  »rU»d  udnutlj  eolugwL  Crowo 
8ro,  pp.  81S.  *ith  S9t  EngTkilngi  on  Wood.    \it. 


•■  Th»  I 


D  Ztfokgy  In  aoA- 


TSXT-BOOS    OP    ZOOLOGT.    (or   the   Dse    of    Scbooli. 
By  Ihe  S»me.     Third  EdilioD,  eiJsrgeit.    Crown  8vo.  wilh  1*3 
Ed^v1de3  on  Wood.    6a. 
■■Tlili  ™i>IUI  lulrodiiotioo  Id  nutnnl  Waliry  !■  IllutftiiWd  (nd  irtll  got  DP 

IKTBODUOTOBY  T&XT-BOOE  OF  ZOOLOQT,  lot 

Tus  IJss  or  JcNion  Claues.    tij  tb«  Same.     Fourth  fiiutico, 
nviied  utd  tuUntd,  «1Ih  154  BnnirlMi.   3«. 
"Vary  inltibla  IM  jnSor  diMH  tD  wliMl).    iftn  li  no  nuon  wliruiosa 


00TLINE8   OF    NATUBAI.    HISTORT,  for  BeginDer 

being  DeBcriptiona  of  a  Progresalve  Seriu  of  Zoological  Tn>e>>-     ' 


Sabool 


loolijgy  K 


M  thi  uplul  Ulila  voloiBB  1^  br  NIcholMn."— Popuior  Seima  Bnitw. 

EXAMINATIONS    IN    NATURAL    HISTORT;  befog  > 

ProgreuiTe  Seriaa  o(  Questioiii  idiiiitfd  to  Iha  Author's  Intruluc- 
tory  »ncl  Adrancoil  Teit-Book»  »nd  the  btudent'i  MmDiil  of  Zoo- 
logy.    By  the  Bune.     li. 

INTHODDOTION  TO  THE  BTDDT  OF  BIOLOGY. 
By  the  Suns.     Crowu  Bvo,  with  nnmoroiu  Engisvingi.     6s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PAL.XONTOLOQT,  for  the  Dia  or  Stn- 
DRXra.  With  ■  Qsnerai  Introdnctlon  on  the  Prlnctplsa  of  Psinoa- 
tology.  By  the  Sung.  Second  Edition.  2  Toll.  8to,  with  722 
EagrsTini^.     42e. 

THE   ANCIENT    LIFE-HISTOBT    OF    THE    EARTH. 

Aa  Outline  of  the  Principle!  end  Leuling  Feels  of  Pelmntologicet 
adanoe.  Bj  the  Same.  With  e  Oloeeuy  ud  Index.  Id  orom 
Ibik  with  370  IkicnTliip.     ICM.  td. 


Mdmatumal  Works. 


GEOLOGY. 


EleTflttth  Edition. 

INTBODUOTOBY  TEXT -BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  By 

David  Pagi,  LL.D.,  Etc.,  Professor  of  Oeolocy  ixi  the  Durham 
University  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle.  With  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood,  and  Glossarial  Index.    2b.  6d. 

"  It  has  not  been  oor  good  fortone  to  examine  a  tezt-book  on  seienoe  of 
which  we  could  express  an  opinion  so  entiielj  IkTooiaUe  as  we  are  enabled  to 
do  of  Mr  Ffege'a  little  work."— ^ttmonm. 

Sixth  Edition. 

ADVAKOED  TEXT -BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.    DMeriptive 

AiTD  IlVDDSTRiAl..  With  EngFavinffs,  and  Glossary  of  Scientific 
Tenna.    By  the  Same.    Revised  and  enlarged.    7b.  6d. 

"  We  hare  carefiilly  read  this  truly  satisfactory  book,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  Is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  great  (kcts  ofOeoloey,  and  writ* 
ten  In  a  truthftil  and  philosophic  spirit.'*— AfinbiMVi^  PMbsofAtoU/oMrnoL 

"  As  a  school-book  nothing  can  match  the  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology 
by  Professor  Page  of  Newcastle. "— if •etonto'  Jfcvosins. 

**  We  know  ofno  introduction  containing  a  larver  amount  of  tnftinnatlon  Is 
the  same  space,  and  which  we  could  more  oordiany  recommend  to  the  geologi- 
cal student"— ^ti^enoMMik 

Seventh  Edition. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EXAMIKATOB.  A  Progreuive 
Series  of  Qnestions,  adapted  to  the  Introdnctory  and  Advanced 
Text-Books  of  Geology.  Prepared  to  assist  Teacnera  in  framing 
their  Examinations,  and  Stodents  in  testing  their  own  Progresa  and 
Proficiency.    By  the  Same.    9d. 

Sixth  Edition. 

THE   OBUST  OF   THE    EARTH;    A  Handy  OnUine  of 

Gboloot.    By  the  Same.    Is. 

•<  An  eminently  satlslkctory  work,  giflng;  in  less  than  100  pages,  an  adrair^ 
able  oatline  sketch  of  Geology,  .  .  .  forminjL  if  not  a  royal  road,  at  leitst 
one  of  the  smoothest  we  possess,  to  an  intelUgent  acquaintance  with  geulo> 
gical  phenomena."— 5eMfiium» 

*«  Of  singular  merit  fbr  its  clearness  and  trustworthy  character.*    ftowdtord. 

Tbird  Edition,  Enlarged. 

GEOLOGY    FOB    GENERAL    BEADEB8.     A    SeHei   of 

Popular  Sketches  in  Geology  and  Palnontology.    By  the  Same.  6s. 

**This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr  Page's  many  good  books.  It  is  written  in  a 
flowing,  popular  style.  Without  illustration  or  anv  extraneous  aid,  the  narra- 
tive must  prove  attractive  to  any  Intelligent  reader.^'— Gioiogicol  if  cvMifM. 

SYNOPSES    OF    SUBJEOTS    tanght   in  the  Geological 

Class,  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyno,  University 
of  Durham.    By  the  Same.    Fcap.  doth.    2s.  6d. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarge 
HANDBOOK    OF    GEOLOGICAL    TEBM8,   GEOLOGY, 
AND. PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  the  Same.    7s.  fid. 


William  Blackvused  and  Sonf 


GEOLO  Gr  Y— Cfcrn/iniM-i. 

CHIPS     AND    CHAPTEBS.      A  Book  far  Aioftteiirg   ftod 

Young  GeologbU.     Uj  Divis  Piol.  LL.U.,  Etc     it. 

THE  PHILOSOPHr  OF  OEOLOaT.      A  Brief  Bevlew  of 

tlis  Aim,  Scopf,  and  Cbuncter  of  Oealogic«l  luquirj.  B;  tfaa 
Sum.     Fcap.  B»o.    Zt.  Bi 

FroM  Ou  '  Saturday  A enna.' 
~  Few  at  OUT  hina-hooki  of  popnlif  Ki^iiM  can  b*  Mid  In  li»vo  gmitir  m 
mon  ded*t»  Mrtl  Uim  Ui«g  of  Mi  Pm,).  on  Qool.jio'  whV  PiteuoluloKj. 

:  ud  IhiT  hiT*  Ui<  bai>pj  ut  gf  ukliv  htm  ilnlititiriT 
, r*h«r»ll.  [uilxd  o(  l««.ling  bim  In  Oio  wnuDiu  ud  bewU- 

A.GRICULTURE. 

0ATE0HI8M    OF    FBACTIOAI.    AQBIODLTUBE.     B]r 
UCMUT  SrarBUCB,  F.a.S.&.,  Aulbot  of  Uk  'Book  of  Ui*  IWtu.' 
A  Kaw  Edltioa.    With  BsgnviDgt.    1j. 
"THChoi  wVO  Dud  IB  ttili  tfnl*  Toloms  h  admllmbia  oniw  of  tBibnelka 

Ld  rr»iHc«:  mptrultuts— tluit  ll,   lie  OLlllnm  wbLch  thsj  mar  eullf  HI]  op; 

PBOFESBOB  JOHNSTON'S  OATEOHIBH  OF  AQBI- 
CULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  Nsw  Edition,  niiMcl  ud  ei- 
tondcd  bfCBABUBA.  Guaaoti,  U.D.,  KB.G.S.I.,  BtA    Witb 

EoijnvliiKB.     la. 
PROFESSOB    JOHNSTON'S    ELEHENTB     OF    AOBI- 

CULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  OEOLOOT.  Eleyenth  Edi. 
iJoii,  raviwd  ud  broasht  dojm  to  the  preient  time,  bj  Chabus 
A.  Cakcboh,  H.D.,  F.R.0.8.L,  Etc.    Poobcap.    6a.  SI 

POPULAB    CHEMISTRY. 


tima.    Bf  ABTBtra  Hiobibt  Chubch,  M.A.  Oiod.,  Aatbar  of 
'  Food,  ita  8aurcu,  Coustituenta,  and  Uas  ; '    '  Tkt  Laboratory 
Onlde  for  Agricultnral  Studenta,'  Ac     niDitnted  with  Mapa  and 
102  EDgiarlnga  on  Wood.     Croini  Sto,  pp.  SIS.    7i.  <d. 
"NoMpnlu-  Ki«Dtlflfl  vor^  tbat  Tiat 

nnanllT  and  daterredlr  appradatad   t 

■Cliamlitrj  o(  GomiDan  Lift.      ...     II 

■hlcTit  daala.    .    .    .    Tha  book  la  ona  whlot 
■Tary  edncatad  panoa  who  Una  aliDDld  nad,  a 


hduccUtonai  Works.  ii 


PHYSIOAIi    GBOQEAPHY,   &c. 


INTBODUOTOBY  TEXT-BOOK    OF  PHTSIOAL   GEO- 

GRAPHY.  With  Sketcn-Maps  and  lUustnttioiu.  By  David 
Paob,  LL.D.,  Eta,  Aathor  of  Tezt-Booki  of  Geology.  Ninth 
Edition.    28.  6d. 

**  Tb«  diristona  of  the  bat^eet  are  so  oleftrly  dellnad,  the  explanatioiM  are  so 
lucid,  the  reUUona  of  one  portion  of  the  eobtoct  to  another  are  so  satiafkctorilj 
■hown,  and,  above  all,  the  oearingt  of  the  allied  eciencee  to  PbTsical  Geography 
are  brooght  oot  with  so  much  Dredaion,  that  every  reader  will  fed  that  oUB- 
eolties  have  been  removed,  ana  the  path  of  study  smoothed  bdbfs  him.**— 

"  Whether  as  a  school-book  or  a  manual  for  the  private  itndenti  this  work 
has  no  equal  in  our  Educational  literature  " — /toa. 

ADV ANOED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHTSIOAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

With  Engravings.    By  the  ^me.    Second  Edition.    5a. 
"  A  thoroughly  good  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography."— ^aturdaf  itivitw. 

EXAMINATIONS    ON    PHTSIOAL    GEOGBAPHT.      A 

Progressive  Series  of  Questions,  adapted  to  the  Introductory  and 
Advanced  Text-Booka  of  Physical  Geography.  By  the  Same. 
Third  Edition.    M. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHTSIOGBAPHT  AND  PHTSIOAL 

GEOGBAPHT.  With  expieet  reference  to  the  Instmctions 
recently  isened  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  By  the  Rev. 
Alkk.  Maokat,  LL.D.,  F3.G.8.»  Aathor  of  *A  Manual  of 
Modm  Geogn^T,  Mathematical,  Phyiical,  and  Political,'  fro. 
WitVnnmeronB  Ilfaiatrmtioni.      1<^  Thoosand,  pp.  150.  la.  8d. 

GOMPABATIVE   GEOGBAPHT.     By  OABL    BITTEB. 

Translated  by  W.  L.  Gaob.     Fcap.  da.  6d. 

INTBODUOTOBT    TEXT-BOOK    OF  METEOBOLOGT. 

By  ALBZANDKR  BaoBAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Meteorological  SodetT,  Author  of  '  Handy  Book  of  Meteor- 
ology,* &C.  Crown  8vo,  with  8  Coloured  Charts  and  other  Engrav- 
inga.    Pp.  218.    4s.  6d. 

**  A  handy  compendium  of  Meteorology  by  one  of  the  moat  competent  aath<^ 
rities  on  this  branch  of  science."— PctenNami's  GiognipJkiMhs  MmkMm/gm^ 

"  We  can  recommend  it  as  a  handy,  dear,  and  sdentifle  introdnctioo  to  the 
theory  of  Meteorology,  written  by  a  man  who  has  evidently  mastered  his  sub* 
Ject."— Lonotl. 

**  An  exceedingly  oaelUl  volume.*— JttMMSMSk 


BOTANY. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BOTANT,  Anatomical  and  Phyiiologioal. 
For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Bobbbt  Bbown,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S.    Crown  8to,  with  numerous  lUoatrationa.    12a.  6d. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  ta  lecommendlag  this  vohnae  to  ear  leadsn'aa 
being  tiie  best  and  most  reliable  of  the  many  works  on  botany  yet  issued.  .  .  . 
His  manual  wilL  if  we  mistake  not,  be  esgerly  consulted  and  attealivdy 
etodied  by  all  those  who  take  an  intereat  In  the  sctenoe  of  botany.**— CMI 

fiMViOl  GOMilt. 


IVilliam  Blackwood  and  Saris' 
MATHEMATICS,    &o. 


THE    THEORY    OF    ARITHMETIC.      B;  Dayid   Haoii, 

F.R;^.  E..  Milbeinatiul  «uicr,  Kofd  High  Bctiool  of  EJiabar^L 
Croini  8vo,  pp.  2M.     5«. 


TREATISE  ON  ABITHMETIO,  »lth 

for  Teuchlng  in  Clasiea.     Bv  James  Wi,tsoii,  oiia  ol  the  Uulcra 

of-Heriofa  Hoipiul.     FoclRcap.     U. 

PRIMER  OF  OEOHETRT.     An  Euf  Introdnctfon  to  tha 
fropoiitioui  of  Euclid.    By  FiuNula  Cuthbebtsoh,  M^,  LL.D., 
'  ~«  Fellow  ot  Corpus  Cliriati  College,  Cunbrldge  :  Head  Malh«- 
■'--'  "— "  if  tba  Ciljr  of  London  School    3d  Edition.  U  M. 


A  OL083ART  OF  NAVIQATION.  ConUtnlng  tlie  De> 
Snitiani  and  Propositiona  of  ttia  Science,  Eipluwtion  of  Tenni, 
and  DeaeriptioQ  of  InBtnimenla.  By  Uie  Rev.  J.  B.  H*R«ORD, 
M.A.,  AMiatant  DirtctoT  of  Education,  Admiralty.  Ciowd  Svo, 
[UuFttrated  with  Dimgruni.    6l 


ELEHENTART  HAND-BOOK   OF  FBT6IC8.    With  210 

Diagruni.    By  Wuxim  RoaaitBK,  F.RA.S.,  kc     Cromi  8vo, 

pp.  390.    Si. 

"A  slDgnlulT  iBtemiUni  TmtlH   on    PhT>l»,  bonded   gi    beta   ud 

pbeaoiQcu  giiiied  at  Ont  hand  \i)  tha  Autbor,  and  einaaDdHl  In  a  at^le 

vblch  li  I  modal  of  that  ilmpUcItT  and  iih  In  writug  wtucl]  balokau  mu- 

laiy  of  tta*  labject.    To  ttioaa  who  nqiuriT  ■  Don-raatbcmaUcal  eiinnlUoD  ol 

tlin  prtiiolp)*!  ot  Fhyilci.  a  liMlai  book  cannot  bt  nceoinitwled."-  fmU  Mali 
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MENTAL     PHILOSOPHY. 


Sixth  Edition. 

LECTURES    ON    METAPHYSIOS.      Bj  Sir  WILLIAM 

HAMILTON,  Bart.  Professor  of  Logic  and  MeUphysics  iz.  th€ 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  YL  L.  Man- 
sell,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  JoHH  VjaTOH,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Glasgow.    2  Tola.  8vo.    2is. 

Third  Edition. 

LECTURES  ON  LOGIC.  By  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMIL- 
TON, iiart.    Edited  by  the  Same.    2  vols.  8vo.    24s. 

Third  Edition. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  PHILOSOPHT  AND  LITERATURE, 

EDUCATION  AND  UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  By  Sir  Wil- 
LiAM  Hamilton,  Bart.    8to.    21s. 

Eew  Edition. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   WORKS    OF    THE    LATB    JAMES 

FREDERICK  FERRIBR,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  UniTeziity  of  St 
Andrews.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.    84s.  od. 

The  following  are  sold  Separately  :— 

INSTITUTES  OP  METAPHYSIC.    Third  Edition.    10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EARLY  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Sm- 
ond  Edition.    lOs.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS,  nvoLUDiMO  THi  Lbotitrbs  021 
Earlt  Grkkk  Pbilosopht.  Edited  by  Sir  Alex.  Gbakt, 
Bart,  D.C.L.,  and  Professor  LusHUKiTON.    2  vols.  24s. 

Eighth  Edition. 

PORT  ROYAL  LOGIC.  Translated  ftrom  the  French: 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Spbnckr 
Batnbs,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Log^c  and  English  literatuie  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.    12mo.    4s. 

Seventh  Edition. 

METHOD,    MEDITATIONS,    AND    PRINCIPLES    OF 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the  original 
French  and  Latin.  With  a  New  Introductory  Essay,  Historical 
and  CiitieaL  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy.  By  John  Vkttoh, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Locdo  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     12mo.    6s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  HISTORY  IN  BUBOPS.    YoL 

I.,  oontaining  the  History  of  that  Philosophy  in  Fbanob  and  Gs»> 
MAirr.  By  Bobkit  Flutt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  Univeni^  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.    15s. 

A     8CIENCI     PRIMIR. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS.  By  JOHN  O.  MAG- 
VICAR,  LL.D.,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  with  illuatrations.    Ss.  6d. 


4  William  BlaAwood  and  Sen/ 

PHILOSOPHICAL     CLASSICS 
ENGLISH     READERS. 


WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D., 

T  of  Hunl  PbilawpliT.  Uulveriltj  at  Bt  Andrei 


T' 


E  BQceeSB  which  nttcudcd  the  eiperimrnt  of  introdncilie  llia 
Greek  and  Eomui  CIhssice  to  Etigliah  rcaiten.  foaflmie^  the 
Piihliahera  iu  theic  original  intentian  nC  aiidtrt«kuig  ■  similu 
spries,  devnted  to  Forctgn  Guroiuian  CU^sica.  In  nnv  luinoiiiiciljg 
thr  cKtension  of  their  ichnae  to  another  Series,  dejiltDK  with  the 
(■(lief  Philosophical  writers  of  modern  Europe,  from  Bacon  md 
DaM«rt«  onwards,  the  Pnblishers  fvel  certain  that  they  are  filling 
up  a  blMik  in  popular  literature.  A  ({rowing  interest  in  Philo- 
aophy,  arising  oat  of  the  diffuaton  of  Learning  and  the  prc^eaa  of 
Srience,  is  one  of  the  marlied  fentorea  of  the  present  affo. 

The  BL1.1  of  this  Thir.l  Sprius  wNI  lie  to  t.^11  tlie  t'f  n>'ral  rea.lcr— 
vbo  cannot  possibly  peruse  the  entire  works  of  the  Pbiloaophers — 
who  the  founders  of  the  chief  ■yetema  were,  and  how  they  dealt 
with  the  great  qneitions  of  the  Universe  ;  to  give  an  outline  of 
their  lives  and  characters ;  to  show  how  the  systems  were  con- 
nected with  the  individualities  of  the  writers,  how  they  received 
the  problem  of  Philosophy  Froca  their  predecessors,  with  what 
additions  they  handed  it  on  to  their  successors,  snd  what  they 
thus  contributed  to  the  iucreasitiK  purpose  of  the  world's  thongbt 
and  its  organic  development ;  as  well  as  to  illuatiate  the  questions 
that  eogrossed  them  in  the  light  of  contemporarr  discussioo. 

The  Series  will  thus  unfold  the  History  of  Ifodem  Philosophy 
nnder  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  labours  of  the  chief  system- 
builders.  In  each  work  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writers  to  trans- 
late the  discussion  out  of  the  dialect  of  the  Schools,  which  is  often 
too  technical,  and  which  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  a  special 
vocabulary,  into  the  language  of  ordinary  life.  If  the  philo- 
snphical  achievements  of  snch  writers  ns  Descartes,  Spmoia, 
Bacon.  Hobbes.  Locke,  Lfihnitz,  Bn tier,  Berkeley,  Hume.  Stewart, 
Kant,  Fichte.  Hegel,  Cousin,  Comte,  and  Hamilton  (not  to  refer 
to  other  names),  were  thus  recorded, — and  the  discnasion  popn- 
larised  without  being  diluted,  —  it  is  believed  that  the  Serits 
would  form  a  osefut  assistance  to  the  student  of  Philosophy,  and 
ba  of  much  value  to  the  general  reader.  A  prospectus  of  the 
gmea,  and  a  detailed  list  of  the  writers,  will  speedily  be  ao- 
noanced. 
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